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Thebe  haye  been  two  and  a-half  centnries  of  American 
history.  The  remóte  historian — ^going  over  the  annak  of  this 
períod  with  that  judicial  temper  which  onlj  distance  in  time 
from  its  conflicts,  prejudices  and  passions,  makes  possible — 
will  reeognize  therein  three  Epochs,  whereof  the  conspicnons 
events  are,  the  Plymouth  Settlement ;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

To  the  first  Epoch  belong  the  ñames  of  Eobinson,  Carver, 
Standish  and  their  peers :  their  work  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Puntan  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  To  the  sec- 
ond  belong  the  ñames  of  Adams,  Hancock,  Jeflferson,  "Wash- 
ington and  their  peers :  their  work  was  the  making  of  a  new 
Kation,  nominally,  and,  in  many  particulars,  actually  founded 
on  the  principie  of  Liberty  and  Human  Equality  before  the 
Law.  To  the  third  belong  the  ñames  of  Lundy,  Garrison, 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  their  poers :  their  work  was  to  make  Ac- 
tual the  Ideal  given  in  the  Declaration  of  Lidepondence,  in- 
volving,  through  the  Waj:  of  Kebellion,  the  Abolition  of  Slav- 
ery,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Civil  and  Political  Rights  of 
men  regardless  of  distinctions  of  race  or  color.  The  multitude 
of  events — the  conflicts,  heroic  deeds,  warring  of  parties,  and, 
in  the  average  result,  triumphs  of  right  over  wrong — ^which 
make  the  bulk  of  our  strange  history,  all  group  thcmselves 
under,  and  serve  to  exomplify  ono  or  another  of  these  Three 
Epochs. 

The  Third  Epoch  b^an  with  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery 
Question,  bringing  the  great  war,  and  culminating  in  Kational 
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Eeconstrnction  on  tlie  basis  of  Liberty.  This  history  cannot 
be  written  during  the  present  generation.  The  peii  tUat  accu- 
rately  describes  the  events  of  the  last  half  century,  raust  be 
remote  firom  its  passions,  its  anxieties,  its  party  afliliations 
and  its  triumphs.  At  this  date  we  can  do  little  more  than 
give  the  Corning  Historian  the  material  on  which  to  work. 
This  material  is  largely  in  the  lives  and  the  works  of  its  pio- 
neer thinkers  and  laborers.  To  fumish  £uch  material  is  in 
part  the  object  songht  in  this  volume.  We  say  in  part,  for 
chief  among  onr  aims  is  the  presenting  a  Memorial  of  great 
Personal  Worth. 

In  giving  ñames  of  representatives  of  different  phases  of 
what  we  cali  the  Third  Epoch  of  American  History,  we  men- 
tion  Lundy,  Garrison,  Lincoln  and  Grant.  Of  these  tlie  two 
first  named  are  pioneers.  This  volume  will  give  the  Biog- 
raphy  and  Literary  Remains  of  one  who  was  directly  a  co- 
laborer  with  Benjamín  Lundy,  and  indirectly  with  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  early  agitation  of  the  question  of  Slav- 
ery  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  who  lived  to  see  that,  at  first, 
most  unpopular  enterprise,  triumph  on  the  field,  and  become 
vital  and  fixed  in  National  and  State  Legislation. 

In  the  sense  of  calling  attention  to  the  wrong  of  American 
Slavery,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  who  are  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  being  pioneers.  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  other  friends  of  their  race,  did  this.  So  palpable  an  evil 
oould  not  fail  to  stír  the  hearts  and  inspire  the  tongues  and 
the  pens  of  good  men  brought  into  contact  with  it.  An  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  organized  in  Philadelphía  in  1775,  with 
Benjamín  Franklin  for  President,  and  Benjamín  Rush  for 
Secretary.  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton  were  succes- 
sively  presidents  of  a  similar  organization  in  New  York.  Or- 
ganizations  seeking  the  same  end  sprung  up  in  several  of  the 
other  States — among  these  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State 
in  1819,  was  due  to  the  work  of  these  Anti-slavery  organi- 
zations. 
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Opposition  to  Slavery,  however,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  particularly  uá- 
popular.  It  certainly  raised  no  strong  antagonism.  It  was 
not  accompanied  with  mobs  and  social  ostracism.  Whitney's 
invention  of  the  Cotton-Gin  gave  a  new  importance  to  the  in- 
stitution  ;  and  the  valué  of  slaves  as  prodncts  in  the  market 
greatly  increased.  Then,  as  never  before,  avance  carne  to  the 
defence  of  the  ^^  peculiar  institution."  The  publíc  and  the 
prívate  conscience  was  debauched.  And  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility  to  the  ''  sum  of  all  villanies,"  was  to  invite  persecution. 
The  State  gave  it  legal  support.  The  Church,  with  here  and 
there  a  noble  exception,  succumbed  to  it.  And  to  be  an 
avowed  Abolitionist  was  to  be  a  martyr. 

We  characterize  as  the  real  pioneers  the  men  who  took  a 
poaition  in  opposition  to  Slavery  and  organized  against  it,  at 
the  time  when  it  co8t  great  eacrifices  to  do  this.  The  men 
who  in  defense  of  the  slave  were  content  to  be  hissed,  hooted, 
Btoned  and  practically  outlawed ; — they  who  at  great  cost  of 
social  position  and  personal  outrage,  plead  for  those  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them,  '^despising  the  shame/'  are  the  Pioneers 
of  the  Third  Epoch  of  American  History,  wheroof  Reconstruc- 
tion,  on  the  basis  of  liberty  for  all,  is  the  culmination  and 
crown.  Of  this  host  of  worthies,  Benjamín  Lundy  was  first 
in  the  order  of  time — though  the  antipathy  towards  him  was 
not  so  bitter  as  towards  his  successors,  particularly  Mr.  Garrí- 
son.  Among  his  first  and  most  constant  coadjutors,  was  Thomas 
Hedges  Genin. 

In  the  year  1780,  Gen.  Bochambeau,  in  command  of  a 
French  army,  carne  to  this  country  to  opérate  against  Eng- 
land  by  co-operating  with  Gen.  "Washington  in  the  war  for 
Amerícan  Independence.  He  reached  Shode  Island  in  the 
month  of  July.  In  the  Commissary  Department,  serving  as 
clerk,  was  a  young  man,  a  nativo  of  Labenrville,  in  the  Dio- 
cese  of  Verdun,  in  Trance — John  Nicholas  G«nin.  He  was 
25  years  oíd.  Here  he  marríed  an  American  wife,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  survive.  For  a  second  wiie  he  marríed 
SarsJi  Hedges,  of  £ast  Hampton,  Long  Island — a  grave  and 
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thoughtfid  womau.  She  was  six  feet  and  one  incli  in  height 
— three  ¡nches  taller  than  her  husband  ;  and  was  well-propor- 
tioned  and  straíght  "  as  an  arrow."  The  husband  was  a  very 
impetnons,  yet  rigidly  bonest  and  considerately  kind  man. 
Their  son,  Thomas  Hedoes  Genin — the  snbject  of  this  sketch 
— was  born  March  23, 1796,  near  Aquebogue,  Suffolk  Connty, 
on  Long  Island.  In  bis  third  year  his  mother  died.  In  May, 
1810,  his  father  died.  The  son  at  the  age  of  fourteen  did  not 
inherit  large  property.  The  sale  of  the  small  farm  left,  after 
paying  all  the  debts,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 
He  had,  however,  seenred  what  was  better  —  a  fair  ednca- 
tion  for  the  day  and  the  eommnnity.  He  enumerates  among 
his  attainments,  "  a  good  knowledge  of  aríthmetie ;  so  mueh 
of  mathematics  as  relates  to  snrveying  and  navigation  ;  some 
knowledge  from  general  reading,  and  a  little  grammar."  He 
also  specífies,  in  a  characteristic  strain,  "  a  few  vulgar  errors, 
and  abundance  of  room  in  the  world."  One  of  the  "  vulgar 
errors"  was  the  notion  of  "  the  indispensability  of  an  academy 
or  college  to  one's  erudition,  as  if  a  man  were  to  be  fiUed  like 
a  beer-barrel,  or  were  passive  instead  of  active  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  knowledge." 

He  had  also  what  was  better  than  education  even  :  a  royal 
nature ;  a  conscience  sensitivo  to  right,  and  resistless  in  keep- 
ing  him  up  to  the  fuU  letter  of  what  he  deemed  his  duty ;  a 
vigorous  intellect,  which  served  him,  and  through  him,  the 
coramunity,  in  the  advocacy  of  truths  which  the  world,  slow 
to  receive,  most  needed  to  know  and  apply ;  an  industrious 
tum  of  mind  that  made  his  whole  life  a  career  of  useful  and 
cheerfdl  toil ;  and  a  simplicity  of  taste,  making  his  wants 
•few,  and  securing  for  him  a  large  independence  of  fortune — 
giving  him  the  means  of  greater  useñüness. 

While  perplexed  with  what  he  called  one  of  his  "  vulgar 
errors^'  in  regard  to  acaderaic  and  college  training,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  William'WoodhuU,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  New 
Jersey,  to  reside  with  him.  This  gentleman  had  married  his 
grand-aunt.  Hearing  of  the  orphana^e  of  his  grand-nephew, 
and  being  informed  that  in  a  recent  religious  excitement,  in 
which  the  bojs  held  prayer-meetings,  young  Genin  had  "dis- 
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tinguished  himself,"  he  was  kindly  moved  towards  him. 
Jndge  Woodhüll  gradnated  from  Princeton  College  before 
ihe  Revolntíon.  For  twelve  years  he  had  been  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  At  different  times  he  obliged  the  wealthy  and  re- 
lieved  the  peor  by  giving  instruction. 

On  making  his  home  with  his  newly-fomid  miele,  yomig 
Gcnin  lamented  his  lack  of  college  edncation.  His  patrón  at 
once  became  interested  in  him ;  and  he  gaye  him  what  infor- 
mation  he  oould  impart  in  rcgard  to  college  studies.  Genin 
became  student,  and  his  patrón  instructor,  at  once.  On  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  "  recited  "  a  long  lesson.  The 
nncle  was  so  pleased  that  he  accompanied  the  nephew  throngh 
several  sciences  the  foUowing  six  months. 

The  regrets  he  experienced  in  consequence  of  his  lack  of 
college  education  were  remembered  in  after  days,  with  no 
little  vexatioñ,  satisfied,  as  he  became,  that  the  occasion  was 
bnt  a  "  vulgar  error."  Later  in  life,  while  writing  of  an  idol- 
ized  son — whom  he  insisted  on  educating  himself— he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  and  his  conviction  in  a  paragraph  so  full 
of  forcé,  that  we  must  transcribe  it  in  this  connection : 

"  The  vulgar  error  that  one  cannot  leam  but  at  school  is 
the  cause  of  much  ignorance.  The  teacher,  like  a  finger  board 
at  the  fork  of  a  road,  is  useful,  but  not  indispensable.  The 
one  and  the  other  merely  point  the  course.  The  pupil  must 
do  the  labor  of  study  or  travel.  Poverty  is  not  an  ^  uncon- 
querable  bar,'  and  its  inconveniences  are  morethan  counter- 
balanced  by  its  incentives  to  exertion.  The  rich  may  feel  the 
spur  of  ambition,  but  it  does  not  propel  with  the  forcé  of 
poverty.  The  eflicient  student  who  feels  no  need  of  exertion 
for  a  livelihood  has  merit  as  superior  as  labor  from  cholee  is  to 
labor  from  necessity,  or  acts  of  afiection  to  those  of  interest. 
There  are  some  of  all  classes  who  will  not  try  to  leam ;  and 
as  they  cannot  be  fiUed  with  knowledge  as  a  barrel  is  filled 
with  a  pitcher  and  fiínnel,  they  remain  ignorant.  The  wealthy 
may  waste  money  on  such,  but  the  industrious  and  finigal 
middle  class  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  taxed  to  help 
those  who  will  not  help  themselves.  A  general  respect  for 
intellectual  acquirements  induces  exertions  in  the  student. 
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This  Í8  the  basis  of  all  succefisftd  mental  ctdtnre  of  a  peopla 
They  mast  not  exalt  the  ignorant,  and  neglect  the  intelligent, 
if  they  would  promote  educatíon  or  the  pubKc  interestg,  The 
people  have  more  need  of  the  services  of  the  wise  than  the  wise 
of  the  notice  of  the  people.  Whether  educatíon  be  public  or 
prívate,  Buccess  depende  on  the  will  and  exertion  of  the 
pupil.  The  advantages  of  either  mode  are  nearlj  equal.  If 
by  the  prívate  there  is  leas  contamínation  írom  evil  example, 
there  is  lesa  knowledge  acqnired  of  human  nature,  and  conse- 
quently  less  capacity  for  successful  intercoiurse  with  the  woríd. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks  of  Den  Qutxote  that  he  was  frequently 
outmtted  and  imposed  upon  by  Sancho  Panza,  though  inferíor 
in  mind,  because  Sancho  possessed  a  meanness  which  theDon  did 
not  suspect  existcd  in  human  nature.  A  knowledge  of  what 
is  poBsible  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  what  is  prob- 
able." 

Genin  was  destined  for.  the  law,  but  before  making  discovery 
of  the  fact,  he  tríed  varíous  kinds  of  industry.  In  the  spring 
of  1811  he  entered  a  dry-goods  store  in  New  Brunsvríck,  to 
ascertain  how  he  "  liked  the  business."  It  did  not  come  up  to 
his  wishes.  He  grew  impatient  to  revisít  his  nativo  Long 
Island.  He  went  there  in  March.  He  taught  a  school  one 
month  at  Patchogue,  and  three  months  at  Orient.  His  next 
chango  was  to  New  York,  where  he  went  with  letters  from 
Augustus  Gríffin  to  Elisha  W.  King.  Mr.  Eing  reconmiended 
him  to  Joseph  Strong  aa  a  clerk  or  a  student-at-law. 

His  avocation  was  now  fixed.  He  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  He 
remained  with  Mr.  Strong  two  years.  He  completed  his  legal 
term  with  Charles  Baldwin,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a  ripe  oíd 
bachelor,  who,  to  influence  the  negotiatíons  at  Ghent,  in  1814- 
16,  introduced  a  bilí  for  New  York  to  raise  10,000  men  for  the 
United  States."  In  what  capacity  Mr.  Baldwin  was  serving, 
that  he  could  ^^  introduce  a  bilí,"  we  are  not  informed. 

While  in  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  Genin  made  the 
acquaintance  of  New  York's  greatest  Statesman,  De  "Witt 
Clinton,  who  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  there  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  client  .  On  one  of  these  visits,  the  eye  of  this  dis- 
tinguished  man  fell  on  a  manuscript  translation  of  six  cantos  of 
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the  poem  of  Quintus  Calaber,  on  the  war  of  Troy.  The  trans- 
lation  was  made  by  Richard  Alsop,  and  had  been  left  with 
Genin  for  hÍB  penisaL  In  a  humorous  vein,  Clinton,  suspect- 
ing  the  law-student  might  be  the  translator,  asked  Baldwin 
"the  extent  of  poetical  perpetrations  in  this  office."  From 
thi8  circnmstance,  quite  an  intimacj  was  started  between 
yoong  Genin  and  De  Witt  Clinton.  Some  of  Baldwin's  picad- 
ings  had  been  prepared  by  his  stndent ;  and  these  Clinton 
examined,  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  Genin,  at  the  age  óf  twenty,  became 
a  lawyer  in  dne  form,  by  admission  to  the  bar  in  New  Tork. 
Among  his  papera  we  find  an  official  document,  with  the  bold 
signature  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  dated,  Apríl  3,  1816, 
appointing  Thomas  H,  Genin  to  the  office  of  Public  Notary  for 
the  State  of  líew  Tork.  In  the  August  foUowing  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  HiUard,  of  Eandolph,  New  Jereey.  A 
year  after  opening  an  office  in  New  York,  he  moved  to  St. 
Claireville,  Ohio,  which  ever  after  was  his  home. 

The  warm  recommendation  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  De 
Witt  Clinton  could  not  fail  to  secure  him  friends.  Among 
these  was  the  Hon.  Charles  HammQnd.  This  gentleman  was, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Genin's  arrival  in  St.  Clairsville,  about 
moving  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  an  evidence  of  his  estímate  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  the  young  stranger,  that  on 
his  resigning  the  office  of  Master  Commisáioner  in  Chancery, 
at  his  recommendation  the  Court  appointed  Mr.  Genin  to 
that  responsible  office.  The  mark  of  honesty  and  fidelity  must 
haye  been  very  conspicuous  in  his  face,  for  duríng  the  twenty- 
six  yeara  he  was  Master  Commissioner  in  Cliancory,  he  was 
never  required  to  give  bonds.  It  was  of  courae  optional  with 
the  Court  to  make  this  demand.  As  large  sums  of  money 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  officer,  it  was  usual  to  require 
bonds.  We  hardly  need  say  that  Mr.  Genin  never  betrayed 
the  confidence  placed  in  him.  We  may  add  here,  that 
Mr.  Genin  never  forgot  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  ^am- 
mond. 

Our  sketch  thus  far  embraces  salient  facts  in  Mr.  Genin's 
career  to  the  date  of  his  majority.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
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he  íb  a  lawyer,  and  has  an  oflSce  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  brings  ub  to  the  year  1817.  It  is  a  memorable  date  in 
American  history,  for  the  preliminaries  of  the  oontest  in  Con- 
gress  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State,  are  in 
progresa.  Abont  this  period  the  agitation  of  the  institution 
of  Slavery,  in  any  form,  had  become  most  nnpalatable.  The 
Cotton-Gin  and  avarice  had  made  it  so.  To  take  a  position 
as  an  Abolitionist  was  to  have  the  doors  to  "good  society" 
closed.  To  plead  for  the  slave  was  to  become  a  social  outcast. 
To  take  part  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  was  to  be  hated, 
and  to  be  the  object  of  all  manner  of  evil  saying.  A  man  of 
weak  conscience  or  weak  resolution ;  a  man  who  conld  tamper 
with  his  moral  convictions,  and  frame  excuses  íbr  evading  re- 
sponsibilities ;  a  man  who  prizes  the  world's  applause  more 
than  the  Higher  Approbation  —  would  not,  by  word,  look, 
or  act  show  the  Abolitionists  sympathy,  much  less  co-operate 
with  them.  The  file  of  the  Cólumhian  for  January,  1815, 
will  be  found  to  contain  an  article  calling  the  Pulpit's  atten- 
tion  to  Slavery.  It  was  written  by  Thomas  H.  Genin,  two 
years  before  he  oponed  his  law  office  in  New  York.  At  this 
date  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  was 
a  "  chore  boy,"  living  with  his  mother  in  Baltimore. 

In  May,  1818,  Mr.  Genin — ^then  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age — deíivered  an  Oration  before  the  "Union  Humane  So- 
ciety," in  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
proper  connexion  in  this  volume — a  very  eamest  and  argu- 
mentativo protest  against  Slavery.  At  that  date  Garrison 
was  serving  as  an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker,  in  Haver- 
hill,  Mass.  The  letters,  speeches  and  acts  of  Mr.  Genin  at 
this  opening  of  the  war  upon  the  petted  institution,  show  that 
he  was  deeply  sensitivo  to  the  essential  wickedness  of  Slavery ; 
that  he  was  reckless  of  personal  considerations  in  his  antago- 
nism  to  it ;  and  that  he  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  eman- 
cipation.  These  simple  facts  tell  the  story  of  his  heart,  will 
and  character ;  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  imselfish 
fidelity  to  conviction,  and  on^  of  the  small  band  of  real 
pioneers  in  the  greatest  and  grandest  enterprise  of  modem 
history. 
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In  order  rightly  to  estímate  Mr.  Genin's  relations  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  inovcment,  we  must  pass  in  review  the  history 
of  the  work  as  begim  by  Beujamin  Lundy,  and  taken  up  and 
carried  forward  by  the  philanthropist  whom  history  is  to  place 
on  the  highest  pedestal  of  national  farae — William  Lloyd 
Garrison, 

Benjamín  Lundy  was  bom  Jannary  4,  1789,  in  Handwich, 
N.  J,  His  parents  were  of  the  Society  of  Fríends,  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  where,  serving  the 
íLrst  eighteen  months  as  apprentice  to  a  saddler,  he  lived 
four  years.  While  here  he  became  an  Abolitionist.  After  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  he  b^an 
bnsiness  as  a  saddler  in  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  Connty ;  where, 
first  of  the  pioneers,  he  organized  an  Abolition  Society  nnder 
the  ñame  of  "  ünion  Humane  Society."  This  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  slare  was  too  exclusive  to  admit  of  worldly  pros- 
perity.  He  líterally  impoverished  himself  that  he  might  be 
of  service  to  those  in  bonds.  His  previous  labors  in  his  busi- 
ness  had  eamed  him  a  few  thousand  doUars ;  but  all  was  lost 
in  his  zeal  to  promote  líberty.  In  Jannary,  1820,  he  started 
the  first  Anti-Slavery  publication,  THa  Oeniua  of  Unwerml 
Enatuyípatíon.  It  had  a  varied  history.  From  Mount  Pleas- 
ant  he  took  the  paper  to  GreenviUo,  Tenn.  From  here  he 
took  it  to  Baltimore,  where,  iu  1829,  h^  took  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  into  partnership.  Always  táking  his  paper  with 
him,  he  went  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  1838  ;  from 
there  to  Philadelphía  in  about  1834 ;  to  Illinois  in  1838 ; 
where  he  díed  August  22, 1839.  Garrison  wrote  a  Sonnet, 
which  shows  his  estímate  of  his  early  co-laborer : 

TO  BENJAMÍN  LUNDY. 

Self-taught,  unaided,  poor,  reviled,  contemned — 
Beset  with  enemies,  by  frionds  betrayed ; 

As  madman  and  fanatic  oft  contemned, 
Yet  in  thy  noble  cause  sfcill  undismayed ! 

Leónidas  conld  not  thy  courage  boast ; 
Leas  numerous  were  his  foes,  his  band  more  strong ; 
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Alone,  tmto  a  more  than  Persáan  host^ 
Thou  hast  undanntedlj  gíyen  batüe  long. 

Ñor  shalt  thou  mnglj  wage  the  nnequal  strife ; 
Unto  th  j  aid,  wiih  apear  and  sliield,  I  máb. 

And  freelj  do  I  offer  xip  mj  life, 
And  bid  mj  beart's  blood  find  a  wound  to  gusb  I 

New  Yolunteers  are  trooping  to  the  field — 

To  die  we  are  prepared,  but  kot  ak  inch  to  yield. 

William  Doyd  Garrison  was  bom  in  Newbnryport,  Mass., 
December  10,  1805 — consequently  be  was  nearly  seventeen 
years  yonnger  than  Lnndy.    After  a  childhood  and  youth  of 
extreme  poverty  and  hardship — trying  to  leam  the  art  of 
ahoe-making  in  Lynn ;  sawing  wood  from  door  to  door  in  bis 
native  town ;  doing  errands  in  Baltimore ;  working  as  a  cabinet 
apprentice  in  Haverhill ;  be  at  last  fonnd  sometbing  conge- 
nial in  the  printer's  art.   In  1828,  as  editor  of  a  paper  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  when  but  twenty-tbree  years  oíd,  he  made  a 
strong  Anti-Slavesy  demonstration  in  advocating  the  election 
of  John  Quiney  Adams  as  President.    In  an  Oratíon,  July  4, 
1829,  be  made  a  bold  assault  on  Slayery  in  Boston.    Having 
Ibrmed  an  acqnaintance  with  Lnndy— on  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  latter  in  1828  to  Boston — he  entered  into  partnership 
with  bim  in  Baltimore  in  conducting  The  Oeniua  of  Univer- 
sal Mnanoipaúian.    Tfiv  an  alleged  libel  on  a  slave-dealer,  be 
was  tbrown  into  prison,  from  which  be  was  released  by  Ar- 
thnr  Tappan,  who  paid  the  fine  and  oosts.    After  a  period  of 
trayeling  and  lecturing,  every  where  producing  a  profomid  im- 
pression,  be  started  the  Ziberator  Jannary  1, 1831 ;  and  con- 
tinued  the  same  till  the  formal  Abolition  of  Slavery  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendment. 

Mr.  Lnndy  was  not  an  advócate  of  immediate  emancipation. 
He  looked  for  the  resnlt  througb  a  gradual  procesa.  Mr.  Garri- 
son is  the  pioneer  of  the  cause  of  immediate,  abrupt  and  uni- 
versal  emancipation.  He  held  and  advocatcd  tbis  as  a  moral 
conviction — one  which  admitted  of  neither  truce  ñor  compro- 
mise.    Tbis  gave  bim  peculiar  power ;  and  entitles  bim  to  the 
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peculiar  honor  of  being  the  leader  of  the  American  abolitíon 
movement. 

Some  diflFerence  of  opinión  as  to  the  qnestion,  whetlier  or 
not  Mr.  Garrison  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Abolition  enterprise, 
called  fi-om  lír.  Genin  a  commnnication,  which  appeared  in 
the  Kew  York  Independerd  for  Jannary  2, 1S68.  As  show- 
ing  the  relation  of  Genin  to  Lnndy,  and  his  interest  in  the 
early  Anti-Slavery  canse,  we  give  here  the  article  slightly 
condensed,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Garrison  had  first  avowed 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  universal  emancipation,  the 
editor  of  the  IndependerU  had  said : 

"  William  Lloyd  Garrison  is  the  pioneer  and  fonnder  of  the 
grand  moral  movement  which  generatcd  the  public  sentiment 
in  obedience  to  which  Slavery  in  the  United  States  was  abol- 
ished." 

Fearing  that  this  might  be  constmed  so  as  to  detract  Irom 
the  pioneer  claims  of  his  friend  Lnndy,  Mr.  Genin  replied  : 

**  Mr.  Garrison  is  entitled  to  very  great  credit  in  this  mat- 
ter.  I  wonld  not  detract  from  him,  bnt  would  allow  the  just 
claims  of  others.  Garrison  could  have  been  scarce  eleven 
years  oíd  when  Benjamin  Lnndy  assembled  by  his  importu- 
nity  some  persona  who  had  virtne  in  abnndance,  bnt  rnsty  for 
want  of  nse,  at  the  tavern  of  William  Sharpless,  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio — among  them  Charles  Hammond,  snbsequently  of 
the  Cincinnati  GazeUe — to  form  an  Abolition  Association, 
nnder  the  ñame  of  '  The  Union  Humane  Society.'  The  record 
of  their  proceedings,  in  Lnndy's  hand-writing,  is  before  me.  It 
is  without  date ;  bnt  the  Thirty-fonrth  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tntion  they  adopted  provides  that  *  all  persons  who  subscribe 
this  Constitution  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April,  1816, 
shall  meet  at  Monnt  Pleasant  on  that  day,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
organizing  the  Society.'  Under  this  Constitution,  by  Lnndy's 
exertions,  cight  local  associations  were  formed,  which  sent 
delegates  eemi-annually  to  Mount  Pleasant  for  several  years ; 
and  the  Central  Society  waa  represented  by  delegates  to  the 
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Abolition  Conventions  held  in  Philadelphia.    I  was  delégate 
in  1819. 

^'  The  inhabitants  of  St.  ClaiiBTÍlley  Ohio,  indulged  in  gome 
pleasantries  at  Lundy's  efforts,  in  1818, 1819  and  1820,  to  sell 
liis  little  house  in  that  town,  for  the  pnrpose  as  he  saíd,  of 
getting  the  meaos  to  pnblish  an  Abolition  paper.  In  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  1820  he  arranged  to  have  snch  a  paper  prínted  at 
líount  Pleasant,  ealled  The  Genius  qf  Universal  EmmuApor 
tion.  The  following  letter  of  Mrs,  Snsan  M.  Wierman,  of 
Magnolia,  Putnam  County,  111.,  eldest  danghter  of  Mr.  Lnndy, 
gives  its  history : 

***  Magnolia,  February  14, 1867. 

" '  Mb.  Thomas  H.  Genin,  Esq.  :— My  sister,  E.  S.  Griffith, 
handed  to  me  a  letter  from  yon,  with  a  request  that  I  wonld 
answer  it,  as,  being  the  oldest  of  the  family,  I  wonld  have  a 
better  kndwledge  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  yonr  questions. 

"^1.  The  Oenius  of  Universal  Etnancipaiicn  was  com- 
menced  at  Monnt  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  Jannary, 
1821,  and  was  published  there  eight  months. 

^^  ^  2.  I  cannot  gire  the  date  of  the  last  nnmber  pnblished 
at  Greenville,  Tenn. ;  bnt  it  was  sometime  in  the  sammer 
of  1824. 

"  ^  3,  The  first  nnmber  pnblished  in  Baltimore  appeared  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1824 ;  the  last  I  cannot  give  the  date  of^ 
bnt  it  was  aboat  the  íirst  of  the  year  1830.  The  ñame  of  the 
paper  still  remained  the  same,  thongh  the  fonn  was  different ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  was  pnblished  in  Baltimore 
it  waa  a  weekly  paper. 

" '  4.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1828  my  father  visited 
a  large  portion  of  the  Middle  and  Eastem  States,  lectnring 
and  taking  subscríptions  for  his  paper.  On  this  tonr  he  b^ 
came  acqnainted  with  "William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose  atten- 
tion  was  thus  drawn  to  the  snbjeet ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  father  again  saw  him,  and  proposed  to  him  to  join 
him  in  Baltimore ;  bnt  he  was  then  pnblishing  a  paper  in  Ver- 
mont,  and  conld  not  leave  it.  But  sometime  in  the  summer 
of  1829  he  came  on,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  my 
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íather,  whicli  lasted  onlj  about  bíx  moDths,  when  Garrison 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  an  alleged  libel  on  a  Yankee  cap- 
tain  who  was  engagcd  in  the  slave-trade  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans.  After  bis  reléase  be  went  to  Boston,  and 
commenced  ITte  Ziberatar.  Fatber  continned  tbe  Genius  a 
few  montbs  longer  in  Baltimore,  and  tben  removed  to  Wasb- 
ington  City,  abont  tbe  first  of  tbe  jear  1830,  wbere  tbe  paper 
resnmed  its  oíd  form  and  agam  became  a  montblj.  Sometime 
in  1834  it  was  remoTed  to  f^biladelpbia,  and  pnt  in  cbarge  of 
Evan  Lewis ;  and  fatber  commenced  bis  extensive  joumeys 
tbrougb  our  Sontbem  States,  Texas,  and  México.  Añer  bis 
retnm,  be  resnmed  tbe  cbarge  of  tbe  Gemua^  and  also  esta- 
blisbed  a  weekly  paper,  called  tbe  National  Enqui/rer^  devoted 
mainly  to  tbe  exposnre  of  tbe  scbemes  of  tbe  slavebolders  with 
respect  to  tbe  annexation  of  Texas.  Tbis  paper  was  pnrcbased 
by  tbe  Pennslyvania  Anti-slavery  Society,  and  on  fatber's 
retirement  to  Illinois  tbe  ñame  was  cbanged  to  tbat  of  Perm- 
syhxmia  Freemcm^  and  Jobn  G.  Wbittier  appointed  editor. 
My  fatber  resnmed  tbe  publication  of  tbe  Genvua  soon  after 
bis  arrival  bere,  in  1888 ;  bnt,  owing  to  difflcnlty  in  getting 
belp,  paper,  etc.,  be  could  not  issne  it  very  r^ularly.  He  bad 
not  pnblísbed  more  tban  five  or  six  numbers  wben  bis  labors 
were  closed  by  deatb,  on  tbe  22d  of  Angust,  1839.  Tbe  paper 
was  continned,  nnder  tbe  ñame  of  Gemua  of  JMerty^  by  B, 
Eastman,  onr  present  oonsnl  to  Bristol,  England.  It  passed 
tbrongb  many  cbanges,  and  is  now  represented  by  tbe  Chicago 
TrUnme^  wbicb  may  justly  claim  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
first  anti-slavery  paper  in  tbe  IJnited  States. 

" '  5.  We  bave  no  files  of  tbe  paper — only  a  few  stray  copies. 
Kearly  all  tbe  papers  we  bave  of  any  valne  were  given  to  tbe 
Cbicago  Historical  Society,  at  tbeir  reqnest.  My  fatber's  most 
valnable  papers  were  nearly  all  destroyed  at  tbe  time  tbe 
Peimsylvania  Hall  was  bnmed  by  a  mob,  in  1838. 
" '  Truly  yonrs, 

"'SUSAN  M.  WDEBMAN.' 

"  Mr.  Lnndy  sold  bis  bonse  in  St.  Clairsville,  closed  bis  sad- 
dlery  sbop,  issned  tbe  Genius  of  Universal  ErnOndjpoitiony 
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devoted  himself,  soul,  body,  and  business,  to  the  cause  of  abo- 
lition  from  the  year  1815  until  bis  death,  in  1839.  He  pub- 
lisbed  the  first  abolition  paper,  commencing  in  Janijary,  1831, 
and  contintied  it  wíth  little  interruption  for  nincteen  years. 
He  lectured  and  traveled  much,  and  nrged  others  to  aid  the 
cause.  Not  the  least  of  bis  trophies  is  bis  bringing  Mr.  Gar- 
rison  into  the  field.  Tbis  recniit  has  done  hini  distinguisbed 
honor,  though  he  did  not  appear  in  arms  until  Lundy  had 
been  thirteen  years  engaged — eight  years  as  editor  and  five 
as  an  effieient  agitator  in  other  respecta. 

«THOMAS  H  GENIN." 

Both  Garrison  and  Lundy  could  in  truth  have  said,  that 
tbey  knew  notbing  save  the  slave  and  him  down-trodden.  Their 
attainments,  their  tálente,  their  industry,  all  tended  to  tbis 
great  end — the  eraancipation  of  those  in  bonds.  For  the  term 
of  more  than  a  generation,  Garrison  wouíd  suffer  no  interest 
to  divert  him  from  tbis  one  end.  He  would  have  no  business 
cares,  no  social  relations,  no  enmities,  no  friendsbips,  that 
directly  or  indirectly  carne  between  him  and  the  peor  bond- 
man.  He  has  lived,  felt  and  toiled  with  an  eye  single  to  tbis 
glory.  He  lives  to  witness  a  triumph  such  as  seldom  comes 
to  the  philanthropist  in  bis  earthly  days. 

Mr.  Genin  was,  by  the  necessity  of  bis  nature,  compelled  to 
tbink  ^of  many  tbings.  To  him  slavery  was  the  chief  of  evils, 
and  bis  antagonism  to  it  enlisted  bis  greatest  enthusiasm.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  business,  of  varied  pursuits ;  and  all  public 
matters  arrested  bis  attention.  He  was  always  writing— bis 
pen  never  lay  idle.  The  press — ^many  of  the  weekly  joumals 
near  bis  Ohio  home — ^gave  him  a  vehicle  througb  which  he 
sought  to  influence  the  public  mind.  His  mental  industry 
was  prodigious.  He  studied  everytbing.  New  discoveries, 
inventions,  movements,  set  him  to  the  task  of  probing.  He 
had  opinions  on  almost  every  subject.  He  was  never  hasty 
in  his  judgments.  He  took  time  to  search ;  yet  he  always 
searched. 

A  collection  of  all  his  writings  would  make  a  running  his- 
tory  of  the  nation  for  the  last  half  century.    The  Tariff  as  a 
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principie^  and  all  the  particular  tariífs  as  measures ;  Intemal 
Improvements  generally  and  speciallj;  Banking,  and  parti- 
cular Banking  schemes ;  Education,  and  the  Common  School 
System ;  Agriculture ;  Cheap  Postage,  and  how  to  make  it . 
"  pay,"  and  in  what  ways,  apart  from  money,  it  "  pays ; "  the 
Eailroad  Enterprises,  particularly  as  they  affect  Ohio ;  Mobs ; 
the  Political  Parties ;  the  Democratic  Party,  in  which  he  saw 
very  little  to  commend ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  all  the  Presidents ;  Annexation,  Secession,  and  Disunion ; 
the  Sciences ;  Poetry  and  Poets ;  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism ; 
Criticism  and  Critics; — in  short,  what  people,  as  a  whole, 
through  the  several  individuáis,  think  of  and  write  about, 
Thomas  H.  Genin,  of  himself,  felt  his  duty  individually  to 
master,  and  discourse  upon.  But  chief  among  them,  Liberty 
and  Temperance  held  his  attention. 

Had  it  been  a  possibílity  for  him  to  concéntrate  the  energies 
which,  in  fact,  branched  out  in  all  directions ;  could  he  have 
given  himself  whoUy  to  any  one  great  interest — such  were  his 
ability,  his  fidelity,  his  industry,  and  his  resolution,  he  would 
have  made  a  mark  upon  his  age  so  deep  as  to  have  fixed  the 
public  eje  upon  him. 

The  coUection  of  papers  and  poems  which  makes  the  bulk 
of  this  volume  will  be  proof  that  we  have  not  over-estimated 
the  variety  of  his  giíls,  the  diversities  of  his  operations,  and 
the  persistence  of  his  toil.  But  the  papers  which  most  exhibit 
his  powers  are  those  which  deal  with  the  conspicuous  enemies 
of  freedom.  Dealing  with  slavery  in  the  abstracta  he  shows 
sense,  foresight,  and  that  prophetic  faculty  which  is  ever  the 
sign  of  the  eamest  reformer.  His  oration,  delivered  before 
the  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  in  1818,  when  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  is  the  utterance  of  a  prophet.  The  style  Í3  floríd ; 
an  honest  critic  wiU  say  somewhat  "  stilted ; "  shows  the  in- 
experienced  rather  than  the  matured  rhetorician.  It  is  the 
warm,  impassioned  utterance  of  youth.  But  it  comprehends 
the  slavery  question  ;  and  is  in  its  essence  a  history  of  what 
carne  to  pass  years  after  it  was  written. 

A  year  later,  the  "  American  Convention  for  promoting  tho 
aboUtion  of  Slavery  "  met  in  Philadelphia.    The  eight "  Union 
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Humane  Societies,"  of  Ohio,  determined  to  send  in  a  report. 
Mr.  Genin  was  selected  to  prepare  it — a  tribute  to  his  compe- 
tenej  from  older  and  more  experienced  men.  It  was  published 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Convention.  It  shows  that  a  year's  ex- 
perience  had  toned  down  his  rhetoric.  It  is  practieal,  forcible, 
and  deals  withfacts.  Its  brevity  is  such  that  it  may  fitiy  be 
given  in  this  connection,  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  and  vigor 
and  good  sense  of  the  writer.  It  is  signed  by  Thomaa  H. 
Genin,  Presidenta  "in  behalf  of  the  Society."  Considering 
the  date  of  its  appearance,  1819, — ^years  before  Garrison's 
demonstration  in  New  England — ^it  has  a  historie  interest, 
though  it  appears  here  as  an  important  section  in  the  biography 
of  its  author : 

"  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  eight  local 
ünion  Humane  Societies  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  being  desirous  of 
co-operating  with  the  Abolition  Societies,  in  the  pursuit  of  ob- 
jects  so  dear  to  the  well-wishers  of  mankind,  is  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  being  represented  in  their  Convention,  at  a 
time  when  humanity  has  much  in  jeopardy,  when  the  national 
legislature  is  pausing  between  vice  and  virtue,  when  even 
republican  law-givers  are  undecisive  whether  slavery  should 
not  be  sanctioned  in  their  new  States,  although  govemments 
less  friendly  to  liberty  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  com- 
merce  of  blood.  The  philanthropist  wíU  excuse  the  errors  of 
ignorance,  the  impertinence  of  foUy,  and  look  with  compassion 
upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature ;  he  smiles  at  the  stupid 
simplicity  of  those  who  assert  that  the  negrees  should  be  slaves, 
because  they  are  black  or  ignorant,  though  they  had  no  com- 
mand  of  their  color  or  education ;  but  has  he  not  cause  to 
weep,  if  the  same  want  of  intelligence  and  common  sense  be 
discovered  in  the  national  councils  ?  We  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  Convention,  that  the  feeling  against  slavery  is 
very  general  in  our  State ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
constituents  of  those  delegates  to  Congress,  who  countenanced 
the  extensión  of  slavery,  do  not  merit  the  disgrace  of  that  con- 
duct ;  it  has  awakened  the  fears  of  the  people  against  the  cali 
of  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  hear- 
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ing  principies  so  indicative  of  moral  turpitnde  avowed  by  men 
whom  they  had  believed  to  be  friendly  to  liberty,  they  are 
fearful  of  trusting  themselves,  and  will  probably  clioose  to 
bear  with  the  imperfections  of  the  present  constitutíon,  rather 
tlian  riflk  it  with  men  whose  liability  to  err  is  certain,  and 
whose  honesty  is  doubtful.  Wlien  we  contrast  the  strength 
of  interest  with  the  weakness  of  virtue  w4th  regard  to  their 
govemment  of  human  conduct,  we  havo  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised  that  the  latter  has  not  been  more  successful,  but  con- 
sol ation  may  be  reaped  from  the  fact,  that  in  combats  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  though  the  latter  be  supported  by  power, 
the  former  will  finally  triumph;  and  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  piety  is  the  increase  of  liberty  and  justice. 
We  have  seen  the  condition  of  the  people  of  color  greatly  im- 
proved  in  some  States,  where  avance  tempted  less  to  injustice, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  ftiture  period  when  slavery  should 
cease ;  and  since  many  influential  men  in  the  Southern  States, 
seem  to  dread  the  difficulties  in  which  slavery  is  involving 
their  country,  perhaps  these  States  may  at  no  distant  period 
appdint  a  time  after  which  those  negrees  that  come  intx)  the 
world,  shall  be  free  at  a  certain  age,  and  be  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  civil  life.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  white  popu- 
lation  have  much  to  learn,  in  despite  of  prejudice  and  natural 
weakness  of  mind,  before  they  know  themselves,  or  are  capable 
of  acting  consistent  with  the  character  of  Christians,  or  patriéis, 
or  can  be  instrumental  in  hastening  the  consummation  of  the 
Chrístian  plan,  when  all  mankind  shall  unite  in  the  love  of 
God  and  each  other. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  expense  of  colonizing  the  blacks 
at  any  place,  might  not  be  appropriated  more  advantageously 
for  humanity :  those  that  are  now  free,  are  in  as  good  a  coun- 
try as  any  to  which  they  could  be  transported ;  if  it  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  slave-holders  will  manumit  their  slaves  that 
are  usefal,  to  be  colonized,  the  expectation  must  be  founded 
-apon  the  supposition  that  man  will  act  as  he  ought  to  and  not 
as  he  has  done ;  interest  will  not  cease  to  influence  human  con- 
duct ;  if  such  only  are  manumitted  as  are  unuseful  to  the 
master,  few  will  be  manumitted  that  are  useful  to  themselves ; 
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no  certain  decrease  of  oppression  then  would  be  obtained  by 
coloniza tion,  but  a  certain  loss  of  money  and  tbe  ruin  of  means 
that  might  be  more  usefiílly  employed. 

"  It  is  our  opinión  that  much  might  be  done  ín  the  pulpit  for 
the  canse  in  which  we  are  engaged,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  reli- 
gión ;  we  therefore  suggest  to  the  CouTention  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  invite  the  clergy  without  regard  to  the  de- 
nominations  to  which  they  belong,  to  a  participation  in  our 
endeavours.  The  local  societies  have  respectively  done  some- 
thing  towards  libcrating  those  improperly  held  in  bondage; 
some  are  engaged  in  considerable  lawsuits  in  relation  thereto : 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  form  an  abridgement  of  the  laws 
in-  relation  to  slayes,  that  each  member  might  be  fumished 
with  a  director  in  urgent  cases ;  this  work  has  been  partially 
executed." 

In  dealing  with  men  who,  for  selfish  and  party  purposes, 
were  the  champions  of  slaver)^ — or,  what  was  less  honorable, 
the  champions  of  measures  which  involved  the  strengthening 
and  perpetuating  of  Slavery,  while  all  along  theré  was  a  ^re- 
tence  of  conviction  and  purpose  hostile  to  the  system — ^Mr. 
Genin's  style  was  different.  He  was  a  very  Luther  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  indignation,  and  the  personalities  of  his 
rhetoric.  He  "called  ñames;"  and  his  effusions  show  no 
unwillingness  to  use  pai*ty  phrases  and  terms  of  reproach. 

Duriug  the  Presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Genin 
was  a  young  man.  The  slavery  question  was  not  up  in  ^fQTj 
conspicuous  form.  The  strong  effort  that  was  in  progress  to 
elect  General  Jackson  was  not  based  on  the  claims  of  the 
"peculiar  institution."  But  the  real  reformers  of  that  day 
saw  that  slavery  was  involved.  Mr.  Garrison  saw  this ;  and, 
though  hardly  out  of  boyhood,  was  doing  more  than  a  veteran's 
work  in  Vermont  advocating  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
South  was  embodied  in  the  "  hero  of  New  Orleans,"  the  North 
in  the  "  sage  of  Quincy." 

A  committee  of  prominent  men  in  Ohio  was  appointed  to 
present  at  a  public  meeting  a  preamble  and  resolutions  in  sup- 
port  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  demerita  of  Andrew 
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Jackson.  Mr.  Genin  was  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  person  to 
write  the  preamble.  It  glows  with  the  passion  of  the  time. 
It  is  a  transcript  of  the  feelings,  aims,  and  attitude  of  political 
partios  in  182Y.  Persone  of  the  age  of  iifty  remember  the 
passionate  and  party  assertion,  that  the  eleetion  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  part  of  a  bargain  which  took  away  his  competitor,  Mr. 
Clay,  by  putting  hím  into  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  then 
regarded  as  "  ín  the  Une  of  succession."  The  preamble  alindes 
to  this.  It  advQcates  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
ground  of  internal  improvement,  protection,  and  Northern 
interests  generally,  which  it  was  claimed  the  Jackson  party 
was  pledged  to  injure.  Speaking  for  the  Committee,  yet 
speaking  his  own  feelings  and  convictions,  Mr.  Genin 
wrote : 

"  The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting,  beg  leave  to  report,  That  hav- 
ing  considered  how  our  intére^ts  will  be  affected  by  change  of 
men  in  tlie  National  Government,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sión that  our  interests  require  no  change,  but  demand  our 
utmost  exertions  to  sustain  the  present  administration ;  its 
talents,  principies,  and  measures  are  such  as  the  lover  of  his 
country,  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  internal  improvement 
mnst  approve.  The  men  composing  that  administration  have 
been  weighed  by  long  experience,  and  not  found  wanting, 
either  with  respect  to  talents,  integrity,  or  due  regard  for  the 
laws  and  rights  of  individuáis.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Rush,  Mr.  Barbour,  Mr.  Southard ;  men  who  have  deservedly 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Eepublican  administrations  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe;  men  about 
whose  talents  and  principies  there  is  no  dispute ;  whose  char- 
acters  need  no  White-Washing  Committees ;  and  of  no  one 
of  whom  it  can  be  said  as  Mr.  Jefferson  has  saíd  of  General 
Jackson,  that  ^  he  has  trampled  under  foot  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country.'  In  supportíng  an  administration 
composed  of  such  men,  we  show  that  we  know  when  we  are 
well  off ;  that  we  really  hold  on  to  that  t^hich  is  good — we 
approve  the  bridge  that  bears  U3  safe  over ;  and  prefer  the 
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bird  in  liand  to  that  in  tho  bush.  AU  the  ordinary  maxiins 
of  prudence  justify  our  conrse. 

"  Ab  the  administration  suffers  Southern  opposition  for  pur- 
Buing  measures  favorable  to  our  views,  gratitude  as  well  as  in- 
terest  requires  us  to  lend  it  our  humble  aid.  We  have  tasted 
Bome  of  the  sweets  of  its  policy,  and  wish  not  to  see  the  pro- 
jects  for  intemal  improvement  abandoned.  Wc  wish  not  to 
see  the  flocks  of  sheep  which  are  thickening  upon  our  hills 
disappear,  for  these  flocks  have  already,  in  many  instances, 
afibrded  a  market  for  hay  and  grain,  at  our  doors.  We  could 
not,  with  justice  to  onrselves,  yield  these  advantages  to  ac- 
commodate  any  individual  with  an  office,  whether  he  were  a 
chieftain  or  a  sage.  The  cultivator  of  a  quarter  section  of 
land  will  not  consent  to  get  from  $20  to  $40  per  year  less  for 
the  produce  of  his  land  in  order  to  advonce  the  interests  of 
the  cotton  planters  and  General  Jackson ;  especially  when 
the  farmer  considers  that  the  Southern  politicians  give  him 
nothing  to  indemnify  him  for  this  loss,  but  praises  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  abuse  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  whom  the  "West  owes  more  than 
to  any  other  man. 

"  The  attacks  made  on  the  administration  have  uniformly 
preved  its  purity ;  while  too  often  the  means  employed  in  those 
attacks  have  shown  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  do  not 
believe  the  people  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  for  self- 
govemment.  But  whether  it  may  be  inferred  from  henee 
that  they  believe  their  chieftain  would  do  well  to  case  the 
people  of  self-govemment  is  very  questionable — though  the 
blame  bestowed  on  the  París  Mission  and  countenance  ex- 
tended by  the  Government  to  South  American  liberty,  ought 
not  to  have  been  addressed  to  Eepublicans  ears ;  and  proba- 
bly  it  was  meant  to  rally  persons  inimical  to  liberty,  if  there 
be  any  such  at  this  day  under  tho  Jacksonian  standard. 

"  Since  the  testimony  referred  to  by  General  Jackson  to 
support  the  charge  of  bargain,  has  been  heard,  and  so  far 
from  supporting  has  completely  refuted  the  charge,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  a  bargain  was  made,  but  whether 
the  General  had  the  least  ground  to  say  one  was  proposed.  It 
seems  that  instead  of  persisting  in  the  charge  of  the  bargain, 
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his  partizans'now  desire  to  withdraw  him  from  the  action  with- 
out  loss  of  cliaracter  for  tnith  and  veracity. 

"  In  examining  the  claims  of  this  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
deney,  (over  a  people  whose  safety  lies  entirely  in  paper  con- 
stitutions  and  public  virtne,)  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  recon- 
cile  his  pretentions  to  republican  Buppoit,  with  the  truisms, 
*  That  what  tends  to  impair  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  de- 
Btructivo  of  liberty ;  That  without  a  conscientious  regard  for 
constitutions,  by  persons  in  authority,  those  constitutions  are 
useless ;  That  vices  and  infringements  of  constitutions  and  laws 
may  be  encouraged  by  rewards  as  well  as  restrained  by  pun- 
ishments ;  That  to  give  distinguished  reward  to  a  distinguish- 
ed  law-breaker,  is  to  give  distinguished  encouragement  to  him 
and  others  to  trample  on  the  laws ;  and,  That  to  put  the 
Constitution  into  the  keeping  of  one  who  has  broken  his 
oath  to  Bupport  it,  is  the  same  as  to  put  the  lamb  into  the 
custody  of  the  wolf.' 

"  Many  of  the  present  Jacksonian  leaders  have  accurately 
described  their  chieftain,  (before  it  suited  their  interest  to  sup- 
port  him  for  the  Presideney,)  as  a  man  without  capacity ;  and 
what  is  worse,  a  man  either  regardless  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  or  too  weak  to  understand  them.  The 
outrageoos  violence  done  to  Judge  Hall  and  others  about  New 
Orleans ;  the  butchery  of  the  militiamen ;  the  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate  Senator  Benton ;  the  attempt  made  to  disgrace  himself 
in  the  National  Senate  by  committing  violence  on  the  person  of 
Senator  Eppes ;  his  butchery  of  Mr.  Dickinson ;  his  conduct 
in  the  Seminóle  war ;  and  his  bloody  and  singular  construc- 
tion  of  the  2d  section  of  the  Articles,  aU  show  that  our  inter- 
est  in  the  moráis,  the  laws,  the  liberties,  the  dignity,  and  the 
honor  of  thenation  would  be  ill  consulted  in  his  elevation  to 
the  Presideney. 

"  It  might  be  asked  why  a  man  with  so  many  stains  on  his 
character,  receives  the  support  of  men  of  too  much  intelli- 
gence  to  be  dazzled  by  mere  animal  courage,  displayed  in  a 
battle,*  a  quality  which  hundrods  who  fought  at  New  Orleans 
possess  in  an  equal,  perhaps  superior  degree  to  General  Jack- 
son  ?    This  question  is  answered  by  the  Southern  newspapers. 
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They  say  it  ís  their  interest  to  siipport  General  Jackson,  for 
want  of  a  better  Southern  man.  But  why  he  should  find 
^upporters  here^  where  every  pnblic  interest  is  opposed  to  his 
elevation,  is  not  easily  seen,  though  doubtless  there  are  sup- 
porters  on  both  sides  of  questions  which  divide  a  people,  who 
are  called  ofíice  hunters,  who  merely  take  a  side  for  prívate 
ends,  in  which  the  public  have  no  interest ;  as  whether  a  doc- 
tor gets  10  or  50  patients,  or  A  or  B  enjoys  the  emoluments 
of  an  oflSce,  does  not,  so  far  as  patients  or  emolnments  are  in 
view,  concern  the  public.  But  whether  a  farmer  gets  a  high 
or  low  price  for  produce ;  whether  he  has  a  home  or  foreign 
market ;  or  no  market  at  all ;  whether  the  property  of  the 
country  is  increasing  in  valué  or  not,  by  the  progress  or  dis- 
continuance  of  intemal  improvements,  does  materially  concern 
the  public.  The  doctor  or  oflSce  hunter  might  not  be  much 
affected  by  public  distress ;  at  least  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  and  proceeds  of  the  patients  might  greatly  outweigh  all 
incoriveniences  which  taxes  and  low  pnces  of  produce  could 
impose,  especially  if  they  had  no  property  to  tax  ñor  produce 
to  sell. 

"  If  the  people  think  for  themselves,  instead  of  listening  to 
such  as  have  interests  different  from  theirs,  they  will  not  fail 
to  do  right — to  be  the  people  of  the  country,- not  the  people 
of  Jackson  or  Adams.  They  will  make  some  distinction  be- 
tween  the  hero  of  Orleans  and  the  hero  of  the  Southern  policy. 
In  the  race  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  interest  they 
will  not  stoop  to  pick  up  the  golden  apple  in  Jackson,  and 
entirely  loso  the  prize,  not  only  of  the  one  but  of  the  other 
interest;  for^we  are  fuUy  convinced  that  not  merely  the 
Northern  and  Western,  but  the  national  prosperity  will  be 
increased  by  the  principies  of  the  present  administration, 
though  our  Southern  brethren  will  probably  not  be  convinced 
of  this,  save  from  the  lessons  of  experience. 

"  At  present  there  is  but  a  very  small  majority  in  Congress 
in  favor  of  protecting  manufacturers  and  making  roads  and 
cañáis ;  and  should  a  President  be  elected  opposed  to  these 
measures,  there  would  be  a  total  blight  of  our  prospects  in 
these  importaut  matters,  for  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
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the  legislatnres  could  not  be  liad  in  their  favor.  That  Gen- 
eral Jackson  will  oppose  these  measures  there  is  no  reasonable 
donbt.  He  must  do  so  or  deceive  the  Southern  States  to 
whom  he  will  owe  his  success  if  elected.  These  Statea  may 
elaim  much  for  their  trouble  in  persuading  their  Northern 
brethren  to  embrace  the  her^,  and  besides  may  reasonably  ask 
that  the  dnpers  have  the  prize,  and  not  the  duped." 

From  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  that  of  General 
Taylor — a  period  of  twenty  years — the  Pro-Slavery  spirit 
was  working  in  various  forms  in  various  measurea  toward 
pro-elavery  empire.  First  it  took  the  shape  of  free  trade 
(thongh  having  no  natural  relations  to  it)  ;  then  of  State  sov- 
ereignty ;  and,  finally,  in  the  more  honest  garb  of  a  slave  oli- 
garchy.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  once  the  fanatic  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  embodiment  of  the  movement.  By  speeches, 
legislative  votes  and  inflnence,  and  by  private  correspondence, 
he  urged  forward  the  scheme.  For  these  twenty  years  hardly 
a  demonstration  was  made  but  he  was  itsinception  and  guide. 
Failing  in  Nullification — ^because  the  tariff  question  could  not 
unite  the  South — ^he  succeeded  in  the  State  sovereignty 
scheme,  working  on  the  slavery  issue.  He  wrote  his  friends 
in  the  North  that  at  last  the  South  was  a  unit.  Let  there  be 
enough  of  Northern  men  with  Southern  principies  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  South  was  master — ^free  labor  sec- 
tional,  and  slavery  national.  This  was  his  meaning,  of  course 
not  his  words. 

Clay,  Benton,  Webster,  Everett,  and  the  whole  body,  of 
well-informed  Whigs  and  Abolitionists,  saw  all  this.  General 
Jackson  saw  it,  and  made  Calhoun  his  enemy  for  life,  by 
thwarting  him  iu  the  nullification  game.  He  did  not  give 
Calhoun  credit  for  being  really  anxious  in  regard  to  the  agi- 
tation  of  slavery,  or  for  piuch  heart  in  what  he  said  and  did 
indirectly  in  regard  to  it.  The  Nullifier  found  by  experi- 
ence  that  the  tariff  question  could  not  unite  the  South.  An 
agitatíon  of  slavery,  he  thought,  could.  General  Jackson  had 
foreseen  this,  and  had  said  that  the  protectivo  tariff,  as  a  pre- 
text  for  secession,  would  bo  laid  aside,  and  that  slavery  agita- 
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tion  would  be  substituted.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  himself  said 
that  thÍB  policy  of  a  Southern  Union  must  be  shifted  to  the 
slave  question. 

Mr.  Genin  writes  in  r^ard  to  Calhoun  as  if  he  had  some- 
how  got  acce38  to  his  most  prívate  thoughts ;  and  the  result 
showed  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  great  Carolinian. 
,  When,  therefore,  Secession  breaking  out  in  1861,  a  Peace 
CongreRs  was  called,  he  wrote  as  searching  an  article  as  the 
times  furnished,  to  show  that  Calhoun  still  Uves  in  his  dis- 
ciples;  that  to  get  time  was  the  only  object;  that  nothing 
less  than  secession  was  inteuded ;  and  that  the  talk  of  com- 
promise  was  a  snare.  And  in  writing  on  this  matter,  he  went 
over  the  whole  previous  history,  from  nullification  to  secession. 
A  better  transcript  of  the  original  plan,  and  of  the  plot  of  its 
able  leader,  has  not  been  written.  From  the  files  of  oíd 
newspapers  he  brought  forth  extracts  clear  and  conclusive, 
that  the  secession  conspiracy  did  not  date  with  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  as  far  back  as  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Bdmont  Chron- 
icle^  February  7,  1861 : 

"  That  your  readers  may  judge  whether  a  compromiso  with 
the  dis-Unionists  wiU  probably  be  made,  or  whether  they  pre- 
tend  to  listen  to  offers  of  compromise  merely  to  gain  time  for 
the  seizure  of  forts  and  arsenals,  and  enable  their  co-conspira- 
tors  in  other  States  to  accomplish  traitorous  designs,  the  fol- 
lowing  extracts  from  letters  have  been  copied  from  the  Na- 
tional InlelUgeiicer  of  March  and  April,  1833,  about  two 
months  after  the  first  traitorous  movement  of  South  Carolina 
was  supposed  to  have  ceased.  The  friends  of  the  tJnion 
should  act  for  its  safety,  and  talk  about  compromisos  after- 
ward  with  those  who  do  not  keep  them  longer  than  suits  their 
interest.  They  have  enumerated  no  real  grievances,  or  any 
but  what  can  be  redressed  under  the  Constitution.  Of  course 
we  may  infer  that  their  real  object  is  concealed :  Can  this  be 
to  establish  a  monarchy  ? 

"  The  foUowing  extraet  is  from  a  letter  published  by  Judge 
Wm.  Smith,  formerly  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  South 
Carolina,  in  the  National  InteUigenoer  oí  March  19, 1833 : 
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"  ^The  Tariff  law  of  1816,'  he  says^  ^  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
joríty  of  only  five.  Mr.  Calhotra  carried  to  its  aid  six  South 
Carolina  votes.  Had  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  five  other  voters 
gone  against  the  bUl,  it  would  have  been  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  seven.  This  is  a  mere  sketch-  of  the  part  Mr.  Cal- 
honn^  Mr.  McDuffie,  Govemor  Hamilton,  and  General  Hayne 
acted  in  perfecting  those  systems  which  they  now  with  one 
voiee  publicly  proclaim  as  so  oppressive,  so  unjust,  and  so  nn- 
constitutional,  as  to  justify  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  at.the 
price  of  blood.  Those  gentlemen  have  shifted  as  if  by  magic, 
and  have,  with  a  daring  unexampled  in  the  history  oí  faction, 
shifted  their  own  ill-judged  and  ruinóos  policy  upon  the  peo- 
pie  of  New  England.' 

"The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  South 
Carolina,  in  the  NaMonal  IntdLigencer  of  April  20, 1833 : 

*'  *  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  and  have  just 
retumed  from  its  session.  In  that  body  I  heard  expressions 
and  opinions,  which  convinced  me  that  there  was  and  ever 
had  been,  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  nullification,  a  fixed  and 
settled  design  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  set  up  a  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  project  has  been  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent,  in  consequence  of  the  disapprobation  which  it  has  met 
with  from  the  Southern  States.  If  they  had  shown  any  dis- 
position  to  aid  South  Carolina  in  her  unnatural  struggle  she 
never  would  have  accepted  of  Mr.  Clay's  modification  of  the 
Tariff.' 

"A  letter  in  the  same  paper,  of  April  2Y,  1833, from  oneof 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  confesses  that 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusión  that  there  is  aparty  there  whose 
(Hject  Í8  to  hring  about  a  Southern  Confederacy^  and  ultimately 
a  sqmraMon  of  the  Union.  He  contends  that  the  *  nullifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  was  one  of  the  schemes  by  which  these  poli- 
ticians  hoped  to  accomplish  their  object ;  that  in  this  they 
have  been  foiled,  as  they  could  not  get  a  single  State  tojoin 
them.  They  have  now  changed  their  ground.  They  will 
new  seek  to  form  a  confederacy  by  showing  its  necessity  to 
secure  their  propcrty  in  slaves.'  Hayne,  Harper,  Hamil- 
ton, McDufiie,  and  Turnbull  have  openly  declared  that  the 
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battle  with  the  General  Govemment  was  not  over,  that  it  Í3 
just  commenced.  They  correspond  extensively  with  others  in 
Southern  States  who  labor  to  disseminate  theír  principies. 
Their  efforta  wiU  he  systematio  amd  urvUring, 

"In  the  same  paper,  of  May  11,  1833,  is  a  speeeh  of  two 
colnmns  by  General  "William  II.  Harrison,  delivered  at  In- 
dianapolis  the  previous  winter,  approving  of  General  Jack- 
son's  conrse  against  South  Carolina.  He  says :  '  Let  us  try  to 
make  these  infatuated  men  sensible  of  their  error.  Let  us  say 
to  them,  Direet  your  rage  by  constitutional  means  against  our 
manufactories.  Desoíate  the  flourishíng  towns  to  which  they 
have  given  birth.  Destroy  if  you  will,  if  you  must,  the  hopea 
of  tlie  middle  and  westem  husbandman  of  adequate  reward 
for  his  labor.  But  spare,  oh !  spare,  the  sacred  institutions  of 
your  country.  Spare  that  Union  which  is  the  source  of  all 
its  prosperity  in  peace,  and  strength  in  war.  For  myself,  I 
am  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  reasonable  to  satisfy  our 
brethren  of  the  South ;  but  there  appear  to  be  diíBculties  in 
the  way  almost  unsurmountable.  They  require  not  only  re- 
lief  from  the  protective  system,  but  that  we  should  give  up 
the  principie  I  That  we  should  reduce  the  imposts  so  that  the 
amount  collected  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Govemment.  That  being  done,  they  will  agree, 
provided  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  concession  on  their  part,  that 
the  duties  levied  on  the  unprotected  articles  shall  be  equal  to 
those  on  the  articles  for  which  we  claim  protection.  Was 
ever  so  extraordinary,  and,  I  will  add,  so  insulting  a  proppsi- 
tion  made  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  ?  "We  must  not  only 
forego  our  right  as  a  majority,  to  continué  a  measure  which 
has  been  adopted,  as  we  believe,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Oonstitution,  but  we  must  give  up  the  principie.  In  other 
words,  we  must  surrender  to  the  minority  the  right  to  explaiu 
the  Oonstitution  for  us !' 

"ThuB,  according  to  the  South  Carolina  Senator,  Judge 
Smith  (the  very  best  of  wítnesses),  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion  and  secessíon  of  November,  1832,  was  founded  on  a  pre- 
tended grievance  in  a  tariff  of  which  the  secessionists  them- 
selves  were  the  authors.    The  grievance  of  abolitionism  was 
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Bo  small  that  it  was  entirely  overlooked  when  hunting  pre- 
texts  for  the  first  secession  from  the  Union.  The  tariff  ques- 
tion  was  at  that  time  found  not  wide  enough  to  carry  the 
Bugar  planters  (who  needed  a  tariíf ) ;  the  slavery  question  was 
therefore  resorted  to  as  embracing  a  greater  number  of  States 
of  the  same  interest,  and  not  because  the  secession  leaders 
thought  slave-property  seríously  endangered  by  abolitionism. 

"  Slavery  was  not  mentioned  in  the  secession  of  1832. 
Judge,  then,  if  the  North  can  compromise  with  the  South 
npon  any  other  terms  than  that  of  being  '  a  slave  to  slavery.'  " 

The  conduct  of  Soath  Carolina  on  occasion  of  the  official 
visit  of  Mr.  Iloar  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  State  could,  without  accusation  or  trial,  imprisoh 
a  citizen  of  another  State — that  conduct  has  passed  into  his- 
tory.  It  is  a  representative  fact  of  the  twenty  years  up  to  the 
Administration  of  Zachary  Taylor.  The  reorganization  of 
Southern  society  has  placed  a  very  different  class  of  men  in 
power  and  influence  in  that  State.  But  the  oíd  Oligarchy  in 
general,  and  Oalhoun  in  particular,  were  truthfiílly  represented 
in  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hoar.  In  reference  to  it  Mr.  Genin 
wrote  a  vigorous  newspaper  article,  as  fuU  of  sarcasm  as  of 
ai^ment,  and  replete  with  both : 

"  Dr.  Watts  says  the  word  knave  formerly  meant  a  faithful 
servant.  The  word  chivalry  is  fast  undergoing  a  chango  of 
meaning.  It  is  now  applied  to  those  that  show  all  the  timid- 
ity  of  guilt ;  all  the  bullying  and  blustering  of  the  coward ; 
to  those  who  claim  it  as  a  privilege  to  oppress  the  down-trod- 
den  poor ;  who  pluck  oufrthe  eyes  of  the  objects  of  their  op- 
pression,  prohibiting  their  education  under  severo  penalties ; 
who  go  armed  through  fear  of  one  another,  who  tie  their  foe 
and  then  charge  upon  his  back.  In  illustration,  Mr.  Hoar  the 
agent  of  Massachusetts,  informs  the  Govemor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  he  has  come  to  raise  a  law  question  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Court  (a  Court  which  that  State  had  assisted  to 
erect,  and  which  has  five  Southern  and  four  Northern  judges). 
The  Govemor  seems  to  havc  heard  him  with  the  feelings  of  a 
culprit  who  sees  an  officer  with  a  warrant ;  for  he  runs  to  the 
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Legifilature  with  the  news.  This  chivalric  (using  the  word  in 
its  modem  sense)  J)ody  is  suddenly  filled  with  apprehensions, 
and  forthwith  confesses  that  justice  is  what  it  ismost  afraid  of, 
by  resolving  that  the  Govemor  shall  expel  the  Eepresentative 
of  Massachusetts  from  the  State,  notwithstanding  his  rights 
under  the  Federal  Constitution ;  the  benefits  of  which,  and 
not  its  inconveniences,  South  Carolina  ¿s  willing  to  embrace. 
Its  advantages  she  would  help  to  enforce ;  its  inconveniences 
she  wonld  nnllify.  But  while  she  thus  tramples  upon  the 
Constitution,  she  skulks  behind  it,  that  she  may  safely  insult 
Massachusetts ;  well  knowing  that  she  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  her  hands,  through  the  subservience  of  Northern 
traitors.  Would  she  daré  to  insult  an  independent  State  in 
this  manner  ?  Or  would  slie  daré  to  enforce  her  law  against 
colored  seamen  on  board  of  an  English  vessel  ?  And  what 
sort  of  a  State  or  people  is  that  which  fears  that  a  poor  black 
sailor  or  two  may  subvert  the  general  safety  ?  Are  they  of 
the  class  described  in  Scripture  as  those  that  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth,  while  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion  i  I  do 
not  know  how  a  snake  or  toad  may  feel ;  but  knowing  some- 
thing  of  human  nature,  I  would  scarce  accept  of  existence  on 
the  terms  of  feeling  that  my  safety  required  me  to  attack 
shadows;  to  be  afraid  of  everything;  to  employ  spies;  to 
flee  when  no  man  pursued ;  to  take  every  bush  for  an  officer, 
like  the  thief  in  Shakespeare.  No !  I  would  pray  for  death 
to  come  and  take  the  poor  pusillanimous,  cowardly,  contempt- 
ible  organization  apart,  that  it  might  assist  in  some  other  form 
of  being  less  disgusting  to  heaven,  less  shamefdl  to  men.  A 
historian,  speaking  of  thetyrant  Dofnitian,  says,  ^His  jealous- 
ies,  increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  was  afraid  by  day 
and  by  night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears  he  became  more 
cruel.'  The  histories  of  all  tyrannies  is  much  alike.  Fear, 
meanness,  cruelty,  injustice,  variously  exhibited — a  Miss  Delia 
Webster  may  set  a  chivalric  host  to  trembiing.  There  are 
more  Polanders  than  those  oppressed  by  Russia." 

A  biU  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas  having,  February  25, 
1845,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  98,  on  the  first 
day  of  March  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  the  cióse  vote  of 
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2Y  to  25,  and  wa3  signed  by  Mr.  Tyler  the  same  day — ^just 
tliree  days  before  his  térra  of  office  closed.  A  change  of  one 
TOte  coTild  have  stopped  the  measnre,  averted  the  Mexican 
war,  and  deferred  for  years  the  war  of  Secesión  1  It  was  the 
greatest  triomph  the  Slave  Power  had  yet  won.  It  really 
mado  the  Slave  Oligarchs  masters  of  the  nation.  It  put  them 
into  a  position  of  such  secnre  power,  that  nothing  bnt  their 
own  madness  could  have  dethroned  them. 

The  greatest  amoxmt  of  labor  in  his  conntry's  cause  Mr. 
Gtóin  attempted,  was  the  contribution  he  made  to  the  effort 
to  prevent  this  monstrous  foUy.  Men  honestly  opposed  to 
Slavery,  were  indeed  filled  with  alarm.  Few  prominent  men 
of  that  crisis  spoke  or  wrote  with  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
signifícance  of  the  scheme,  in  its  bearíng  on  the  futuro  of  Slav- 
ery  as  a  power  in  the  nation,  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  prospect  of  a  large  ascendency  of  the  champions  of  the 
institution  in  the  United  States  S^ate — the  sm-e  result  of 
Annexation — stirred  the  Anti-Slavery  spirit  of  the  Sage  of 
St.  Clairaville.  The  stupid  logic  that  annexation  would  not 
make  a  new  slave  was  potent  to  confdse  not  a  few  men  of 
Anti-Slavery  spirit ;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  measure. 
But  Calhoun's  chuckle,  in  reply  to  a  fling  from  Benton,  "  I, 
then,  am  the  author  of  annexation,"  was  unmistakable.  The 
great  Champion  of  Negro  Servitude  as  a  comer-stone  of  Re- 
publican  Institutions,  did  not  gloryin  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
without  seeing  therein  a  triumph  of  the  South  over  the  free 
labor  of  the  North.  That  measure  carried,  the  Senate,  to 
all  human  appearance,  became  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Slave 
Dligarchy. 

In  the  political  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk,  the  Anti-Slavery  men  were  divided  as  to  the  proper 
policy  to  pursue.  A  minority  distrusted  Mr.  Clay,  and  on 
what  they  deemed  principie,  gave  their  votes  for  the  Anti- 
Slavery  candidato,  Mr.  Bimey.  Others,  knowing  that  in  case 
of  Mr.  Polk's  election,  annexation  was  certain,  reasoned  that, 
even  though  Mr.  Clay's  Anti- Annexation  views  were  not  very 
pronounced,  yet  his  election  was  the  triumph  of  the  party 
which,  as  a  whole,  opposed  Annexation.    They  threw  their 
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votes  for  Mr.  Clay.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Genin.  He  en- 
tered  upon  the  campaign  with  liis  aceustomed  weapon  of 
attack  and  defence — tbe  pen.  The  Bdmont  Chronide  for 
1844,  eontains  ten  elabórate  artieles,  many  of  them  filling  col- 
nmns,  in  advocacy  of  Mr.  Clay's  election.  In  these  essays, 
Mr.  Genin  wént  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  pending  con- 
troversy. 

The  Anti-Slavery  spirit  and  antagonism  to  Annexatíon, 
domínate  in  these  newspaper  artieles.  But  the  whole  qnes- 
tion  involving  tariff,  proteetion  to  Northern  industry  and 
commerce,  is  presented  from  every  conceivable  point  of 
víew.  The  North  represenfíng  free  labor,  and  the  South 
representing  slave  labor ;  the  one  embodied  in  Mr.  Clay,  the 
other  in  Mr.  Polk ;  and  the  two  arrayed  against  the  other — 
this  is  the  bnrden  of  those  ten  essays. 

"  Mr.  Clay,"  he  says,  "  has  become  identified  with  North- 
ern and  TVestem  interests ;  Polk  with  the  Southern,  the  cot- 
ton-growing  and  slave  interests.  Clay  represents  the  agricul- 
tura! and  manufacturing  interests,  or  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  and  mechan  ios ;  Polk  the  cotton-plantiiig  and  slave 
interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  cotton-planters  and  the  slave- 
holders.  Polk  favors  the  immediate  Annexation  of  Texas, 
that  the  market  for  slaves  may  be  improved,  and  the  number 
of  slave  States  increased,  to  outnumber  and  outvote  the  repre- 
sentativos of  the  other  interests ;  and  is  opposed  to  protect- 
ing  our  own  mechanics  or  manufacturers,  in  order  to  repress 
population,  and  restrain  the  rapid  increase  of  voters  in  the 
North  and  West,  and  induce  foreign  nations  to  admit  cotton, 
rice  and  tobáceo,  on  favorable  terms." 

The  Annexation  he  argued  would  bring  an  assumption  of 
Texas  debts.  "  If  Polk  is  elected,"  he  gave  waming,  "  the 
treaty  with  Texas  is  to  be  confirmed,  as  a  consequence  our 
public  lands  are  to  be  absorbed  by  a  few  aristocrats.  The 
people  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas,  or  standing 
in  her  shoes,  take  the  glory  of  repudiating  her  debts,  if  they 
exceed  ten  millions.  To  do  this  would  give  us  a  comfortable 
stock  of  infamy :  our  nation  must  be  bankrupt  in  every  sense, 
in  honesty,  honor  and  pui-se,  or  pay  all  the  debts  of  Texas. 
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The  mention  of  ten  millions  in  the  treaty,  as  the  estimated 
amonnt  of  the  debts,  does  not  exempt  us,  who  assume  her 
responsibilities,  from  the  payment  of  all  her  debts,  for  she  be- 
comes  merged  in  ns.  The  govemment  of  whom  payment 
will  be  demanded,  after  annexation,  will  be  ours,  not  that  of 
Texas ;  for  her  national  existence  will  be  gone." 

But  a  worse  result  would  be  war  with  México  :  "  Another 
consequence  of  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  ís  a  war  with 
México,  promised  in  advance  by  her  minister.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  alarming  to  her  Oligarchy.  They  will  only  see 
in  war  a  chance  to  pour  the  resonrces  of  the  nation  into  Texas 
to  raise  the  price  of  land  and  scrip,  and  to  make  fat  offices 
for  their  cousins.  They  will  be  willing  to  let  the  nation  lose 
a  hundred  millions  if  they  can  secure  one  million  to  them- 
selves,  or  merely  advance  their  own  relativo  weight  in  the 
nation.  The  vast  commerce  we  have  afloat  they  have  bnt 
little  or  no  interest  in.  They  are  valiant  in  exposing  the 
Uves  and  property  of  others.  They  may  think  it  easy  to  get 
out  of  the  war  after  they  have  sweated  and  reduced  the  thriv- 
ing  free  States  down  to  a  certain  tameness.  But  even  they 
ooght  to  reflect  that  experience  makes  fools  wiso ;  and  that 
their  repeated  experiments  on  the  Democracy  will  at  length 
open  its  eyes." 

A  still  more  deplorable  result,  the  nation,  as  guilty  of 
crime,  would  lose  its  prestige.  At  the  cióse  of  the  Eevolution- 
ary  War,  "  we  were  rich  in  public  virtues.  The  prayers  of 
continental  Europe  were  for  us ;  we  had  then  no  commerce 
that  had  awaked  the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  we  had  Hol- 
land,  France,  and  Spain  in  the  fleld,  with  their  colonies,  cov- 
ering  a  largc  part  of  the  world,  contending  on  our  side ;  who, 
together,  made  a  population  of  at  least  seventy  millions,  to 
which  add  our  own  three  millions,  and  we  have  a  population 
of  seventy-three  mUHons,  whose  combined  navios  were  supe- 
rior to  that  of  England,  ready  to  support  our  pretensions. 
But  in  a  war  to  rob  México  of  her  territory,  and  extend  sla- 
very  where  ¿hall  we  look  for  allies  ?  Whose  prayers  will  as- 
cend  for  us  but  those  of  the  wicked  ?    All  the  morality,  all 
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.the  puré  religión  of  the  universe  will  point  their  thunders  at 
our  guilty  cause." 

But  not  merely  to  sustain  slavery  as  an  institutiou ;  not 
only  to  strengthen  slaveholders  as  a  class;  but  along  with 
these  things,  to  give  dominance  to  a  eelect  number  of  slave- 
holders,  an  Aristocratic  Few  and  Calhoun  as  chief — the  es- 
tablishing  permanently  the  slave  oligarchy:  this  was  the 
chief  and  controlling  end  to  be  eecured  in  making  Mr.  Polk 
Presidenta  and  annexation  was  to  bo  the  instrument  in  bis 
hands. 

In  another  articlc,  the  responsibilities  and  liabilities  our 
Government  would  assume  by  annexation,  were  stated  with 
great  clearness.  Under  Tyler  the  annexation  scheme  had  al- 
ready  passed  the  House,  but  was  thus  far  kept  back  by  the 
Senate. 

"  The  people  are  afiked  to  reverse  the  decisión  by  electing 
Polk.  I  pretend  not  to  see  inta  all  the  depths  of  that 
treaty ;  but  some  of  its  provisions  ought  to  alarm  every  one ; 
their  tendency  to  inequality  is  so  manifest.  I  alinde  to  the 
assumption  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Texas  government, 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  the  unde- 
flned  limits  of  Texas.  This,  in  connection  with  the  acts  of 
the  Texas  govemment,  prescribing  extravagant  boundaries  to 
the  Texas  Republic,  and  granting  whole  States  to  single  indi- 
viduáis, indícate  a  fixed  design  to  establish  a  perpetual  ine- 
quality, not  only  in  Texas,  but  in  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States.  On  viewing  the  actors,  one  can  scarce  doubt  that  the 
exciting  of  the  rebellion  of  Texas  against  México ;  the  mak- 
ing of  large  grants  of  her  land  to  single  individuáis;  the 
creation  of  her  debt  and  its  depreciation  and  sale,  for  from 
two  to  six  cents  for  the  dollar ;  and  the  project  of  the  treaty 
of  annexation,  were  the  parts  of  a  plan  for  erecting  a  stupen- 
dous  oligarchy.  The  stupidity  of  the  North  and  West  was 
relied  on  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  speculation ;  by  which 
immense  ríches  would  come  to  a  few,  and  they,  in  retum, 
would  rule  the  many.  The  word  democracy  was  doubtless 
deemed  sufficiently  narcotic  to  keep  the  reasoning  powers 
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asleep ;  for  bold  experiments  had  already  been  tried  with  the 
word,  on  the  purae,  the  moráis,  and  the  príde  of  consistency 
of  the  people,  with  great  success,  John  C.  Calhoun  had 
fonnd  hÍB  individnal  advantage,  in  a  few  having  all  the  politi- 
cal  poWer  in  South  Carolina.  No  wonder  one  so  consistent  as 
he  in  pnrsuing  his  object  of  cnishing  free  labor,  merely  va- 
rying  the  means  by  which  he  does  it,  now  supporting  and  now 
opposing  the  same  measnres,  should  desire,  first,  To  have  the 
land  of  Texas  granted  chiefly  to  a  few  individuáis ;  second, 
To  have  the  land  lying  within  the  United  States  owned  by 
the  same  men,  or  granted  in  the  same  large  quantities ;  third, 
The  debts  bought  mostly  by  those  in  the  secret,  for  two  to  six 
cents  on  the  dollar,  paid  o£F  at  par,  with  the  interest  thereon, 
amounting  perhaps  to  $1.50  or  $1.80  for  each  dollar,  as  this 
would  afford  both  the  means  and  the  end;  the  means  as 
bringing  a  swarm  of  interested  advocates  for  the  treaty ;  and 
the  end,  as  making  oligarchs  of  the  large  scrip  holders ;  and 
fourth.  As  the  means  of  effecting  the  three  preceding  objeets, 
obligating  thé  United  States,  by  treaty,  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
Texaa ;  fulfill  all  her  obligations,  and  issue  patents  to  her  land 
claimants." 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  extracta  equally  pungent  and 
pertinent,  from  those  ten  articles  in  the  Belmont  journal. 
Enough  have  been  given  to  show  those  of  a  later  day  that  Mr. 
Genin  comprehended  the  issue,  and  saw,  with  prophetic  eye,  the 
consequences.  Such  as  he  were  then  called  fanatics.  Now, 
history  accepts  them  as  the  true  prophets. 

Mr.  Polk,  by  the  unhappy  tum  of  the  election  in  the  State 
of  ííew  York,  was  elected.  Annexation  had,  in  forra,  tri- 
umphed  with  the  people — ^we  say  m  form^  for  the  number 
whose  eyes  were  open  to  the  real  parpóse  of  the  measure  was 
comparatively  small.  Three  days  before  Mr.  Polk  took  the 
oath  of  office,  Texas  was  annexed  so  far  as  the  action  of  our 
Government  was  concemed.  In  the  Béknant  Chrordcle^ 
March  21,  Mr.  Genin  again  prophesied  what  just  before  he 
died  became  history. 

"  Congress  (the  lower  House,)  has,  by  annexing  Texas,  thus 
far  declared  war  against  México.    What  for  \    Plunder — to 
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perpetúate  slavery,  and  raise  tlie  vaJue  of  Texas  scrip  1  Eng- 
land  will  probably  be  a  party  in  the  war.  The  slave  power 
will  contrive  to  mix  tlie  Oregon  with  the  Texas  matter,  to  en- 
list  the  West  in  the  quairel.  A  quarrel  which  might  dissolve 
the  Union  as  the  least  of  evils.  If  the  Union  permits  itself 
to  be  used  to  establish  the  slave  power,  the  contest  will  be  long 
and  terrible ;  and  if  victory  declares  for  the  party  whose  stand- 
ard bears  the  motto,  '  Slavery  or  Death/  our  liberties  will  be 
gone.  The  poor  whites  of  the  slave  States,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  free  States,  will  be  utterly  crushed  by  the  slave  power, 
The  same  meanness  that  makes  thein  take  the  labor  of  the 
poor  for  a  peck  of  com  a  week,  will,  on  occasion,  appear  in 
other  things.  The  free  States  will  vorait  their  '  donghfaces' 
who  have  dared  to  commit  them  to  a  crusade  against  liberty, 
through  hope  of  office,  to  be  given  by  the  slave  power.  Eight 
of  the  nine  democrats  from  New  York,  who  voted  for  annex- 
ation,  were  left  out  at  the  last  election.  They  may  not  get 
their  reward  just  in  the  way  they  look  for  it,  if  I  read  rightly 
the  temper  of  the  times.  IIow  many  that  would  sacrifice 
everything  in  a  just  cause,  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  themselves  from  doing  justice  to  those  vermin,  who 
have  dared  to  shame  their  mother,  givo  the  lie  to  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  proclaim  that  their  country  is  a 
nest  of  pirates.  Especially  after  they  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  their  kindred  in  the  sickly  South,  or  seen  the  palé  corpses 
of  their  sons  brought  from  the  scenes  of  hatefiíl  war,  and 
worse  than  murdered  by  their  sycophantic  votes.  The  Con- 
stitution  has  been  boldly  violated.  It  could  not  be  more  so 
if  the  slave  oligarchy  had  tumed  Cpngress  out  of  the  Capítol. 
They  will  whip  Northern  sycophants  into  their  traces,  as 
often  as  it  suits  their  interests  to  do  so.  They  make  the  Con- 
stitution  a  bar  to  us ;  it  is  thin  air  to  them.  It  is  seriously  in 
our  way,  if  our  rivers  are  to  be  improved,  or  intemal  com- 
mcrce  prometed ;  but  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  assuming  the 
debts  of  England  or  Texas.  It  is  time  we  should  teach  our 
own  dogs  not  to  bite  us.  Let  no  one  get  it  into  his  head,  that 
if  his  child  is  called  a  calf,  he  must,  therefore,  sell  it  to  the 
butcher ;  ñor  because  one  is  called  a  democrat,  that  he  must, 
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therefore,  be  a  slave  to  slavery,  and  do  its  biddin^,  though  it 
impoverish  the  people,  disgrace  the  nation,  and  murder  onr 
children.     It  is  time  we  distinguished  ñames  from  things. 

"  The  contempt  of  the  slave  mongers  for  the  *  doughfaces' 
mnst  be  extreme.  Ours  ought  to  be  inexpressible.  They 
shovel  iilth  with  their  costliest  tools ;  and  wonld  not,  there- 
fore,  stand  on  ceremony  with  the  traitors.  They  show  little 
r^ard  for  General  Jaekson.,  While  the  United  States  adjoin 
the  possessíons  of  England  on  the  East  and  North,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  publish  the  Qeneral's  ap- 
prehensions  of  joining  her  on  the  Sabine,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment  of  the  world,  and  of  the  English  editors  in  particnlar — 
thns  showing,  at  one  stroke,  their  opinión  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  people,  and  their  regard  for  General  Jackson's 
reputation.  But  nothing  is  too  good  to  be  sacrificed  to  ad- 
vance  the  power  of  the  oligarchy.  The  interesta  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  Southern  people  are  trampled  on  to 
promote  this  power." 

Mr.  Genin  saw  the  culmination  of  all  pro-slavery  abomina- 
tíon  in  the  administration  of  President  Polk.  He  looked  upon 
the  man  as  weak.  The  power  behind  the  throne  was  Calhoun. 
Mr.  Bnchanan,  while  Secretary  of  State  under  Polk,  was 
r^arded  as  servile  in  the  hands  of  the  Oligarchy — eager  to 
consnmmate  the  work  of  annexation  which,  alone  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senatorial  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
had  advocated.  In  an  article  entitled  "War  for  Slavery," 
pnblished  in  the  Bdmont  Chronicle^  for  March  81, 1845,  he 
tíms  expressed  the  anti-slavery  estímate  of  public  men  and  the 
schemes  of  the  slave-holder.  In  special  allusion  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  head  of  the  State  Department,  he  said :  "  This 
Northern  man,  with  Southern,  or  slave-sustaining  principies, 
is  to  conduct  all  onr  foreign  relations ;  arrange  matters  with 
Texas  and  México ;  settle  the  North-westem  boundary ;  make 
commercial  treaties,  while  licking  the  feet  of  the  slave  power, 
that  demands  that  every  thing  be  sacrificed  to  its  political 
preponderance,  and  to  cotton  and  rice.  Of  course  the  foreign 
ministers,  whether  taken  from  the  North  or  the  South,  will 
probably  be  men  supposed  to  be  capable  of  braving  the  detes- 
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tation  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  cmmbs  of  office.  They 
will  be  mercenaríes  in  the  war  of  slavery  against  human  rights, 
ready  to  sacrifice  northem  intercsts  to  the  slave  power  and 
denounce  Banks  that  have  no  vote  on  aecount  of  wealth,  while 
they  nphold  slavery,  that  gives  votes  to  wealth." 

Then  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  in  respect 
to  foreign  nations — the  effiarts  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  fall 
in  with  Ametícan  propagandism  of  slavery,  he  adds : 

"The  NaahviUe  Uniony  edited  by  a  late  United  States 
Senator,  speaks  of  the  selection  of  a  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
as  Mr.  Polk's  most  ünportant  duty — as  Hhe  minister  will 
have  to  probé  to  the  very  bottom,  the  poHcy  of  that  govern- 
ment  as  connected  with  our  institution  of  slavery.'  'What 
6he  has  been  doing  to  carry  out  her  doctrines  of  universal 
abolition  of  slavery,  our  govemment  has  aright  to  understand.' 
^  He  should  have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
all  Europe,  and  vindícate  his  country  against  the  libellous 
charges  levelled  at  her  reputation  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.'  'We  believe  that  this  momentous 
question  must  soon  come  to  a  crisis.'  'Let  the  crisis  first 
come  in  a  contest  with  England.  Let  all  the  civilized  powers 
of  Europe  be  found  arrayed  on  our  side,  and  abolition  at  home 
will  give  US  but  little  further  trouble.'  This  paper  is  said  to 
express  Mr.  Polk's  views.  If  so,  the  war  for  slavery  is  to  be 
prosecuted.  Civilized  Europe,  that  despises  slavery,  is  to  be 
made  our  ally ;  at  what  price  ?  Will  Franco  assist  us,  if  we 
will  take,  firee  of  duty,  her  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton, 
wooUens,  and  silk  \  Will  the  Q^rmans  assist  us  on  like  condi- 
tions?  For  there  must  be  great  advantages  offered  them  to 
make  them  assist  in  rolling  the  wheels  of  dvilization  backward, 
and  trampling  on  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  Can  the  slave 
power  purchase  help  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  free  States,  and  the  oppression  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  whites  of  the  slave  States  of  our  Union  ?  That  power 
holds  the  reins  of  govemment,  with  all  its  means  of  bribery 
jand  menace,  and  may  sell  us  for  its  benefit 
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"  And  we  are  to  be  plnnged  into  the  horrors  of  war  for  the 
Bupport  of  this  pretty  Blave  institution  I  Texas  annexed; 
México  robbed ;  the  Oregon  treaty  violated  by  Congress ;  war 
provoked ;  onr  lakes  left  undefended ;  and  no  ship  canal  pro- 
posed  by  the  govemment,  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  to  send  war  vessels  to  the  lakes,  while  England,  by  the 
Welland  canal,  is  prepared  to  pnt  largor  ones  there  than  Com- 
modore  Perry's  flag^hip,  of  the  last  war. 

"  But  what  cares  that  govemment  that  imposed  the  embargo, 
broke  down  the  tariff,  and  lets  millions  npon  millions  of  prop- 
erty  be  yearly  destroyed  upon  onr  rivers  ?  Yes,  what  cares 
that  govemment  for  the  destraction  of  the  whole  northem 
frontier?  Its  danger,  and  not  its  safety,  is  what  the  govem- 
ment seeks ;  jndging  from  its  actions.  Of  the  ten  millions  paid 
yearly  by  the  Mississippi  valley  into  the  federal  treasnry,  what 
paltry  snms  are  retnmed  to  improve  onr  rivers;  and  Tyler 
has  withheld  even  these." 

Several  of  Mr.  Gonin's  newspaper  articlos,  more  or  less 
directly  relating  to  the  Annexation  Scheme,  or  to  matters 
growing  out  of  it,  have  so  prophetic  a  character,  that  we  reserve 
them  to  give,  entire  or  in  part,  in  the  compilation  of  his 
literary  Eemains  in  this  volume.  Among  these  we  inclnde 
his  article  in  the  Bél/mont  Chronicle  on  "  The  Lexington  Mob." 
Cassius  M.  Clay  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  Slave 
Oligarchy  by  the  vehemence  of  dennnciations  of  the  institn- 
tion  and  its  abettors,  in  connection  with  his  opposition  to 
Annexation.  In  1845,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk — in 
whose  election  the  Sonth  had  secured  a  great  trinmph  and 
Annexation  was  prospectively  lost — Mr.  Clay  started  a  paper 
in  Lexington,  Kentncky,  to  advócate  the  cause  of  Emancipa- 
tion.  Ho  had  incnrred  great  hostility  from  his  eamest  opposi- 
tion to  Annexation.  He  was  a  marked  man ;  and  his  paper 
was  feared.  The  legitímate  way  of  counteracting  his  work 
would  have  been  a  resort  to  argument.  But  Slavery  never  did 
thifl  when  by  mobocratic  violence  it  found  a  shorter  road  to  the 
same  end.  And  the  press  in  Lexington  was  destroyed.  Mr. 
Geuin's  article  on  the  outrage  is  both  history  and  philosophy. 
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« 

The  Annexation  secured,  the  next  game  was  to  quarrel  with 
México.  Texas  was  large — the  área  of  bondage  was  greatly 
extended.  But  a  sUce  of  México  was  coveted  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Abolitionists  and  Northern  Whigs  believed 
that  hostility  with  México  was  not  dooepted  by  the  party  in 
power,  but  that  it  was  wickedly  'and  ingeniously  sougJit, 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
advisers  soon  hit  upon  a  scheme. 

The  final  consummation  of  the  Annexation  Measnre,  conse- 
qnent  npon  Mr.  Polk's  election,  had,  with  grave  reason,  greatly 
angered  México.  It  was  a  skillñil  deyice  to  ignite  the  flame 
of  her  irritability,  by  assnming  a  bonndary  line  between  Texas 
and  México  which  wonld  rob  the  latter  of  territory  she  thought 
rightfully  her  own. 

Mr.  Polk  claimed  a  line  considerably  to  the  west  of  what 
México  conceded.  The  bonndary  had  in  fact  never  been 
definitely  determined.  The  rival  claims  made  the  territory 
between  the  two  points,  "  disputed  territory."  On  that  terri- 
tory México  had  planted  a  military  forcé.  In  view  of  this, 
General  Taylor,  with  a  federal  army,  was  ordered  to  the  "  dis- 
puted territory,"  and  that  President  immediately  sent  a  mes- 
sage  to  Congress  calling  for  an  army  and  supplies,  submitting 
a  resolution  with  these  words  in  the  preamble :  "  Whereas,  war 
exists  ly  actof  MeodcoJ^ 

Never  was  there  a  more  ingenious  device  to  trap  a  great 
party.  If  the  Whigs  voted  against  the  resolutions  on  account 
of  the  preamble,  they  would  be  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  on  the  ground  of  opposing  the  resolutions — of  refusing 
Bupplies  to  a  gallant  army  I  If  they  voted  for  the  resolutions, 
in  order  to  protect  the  army,  they  put  themselves  on  record, 
as  voting  for  the  preamble,  that  the  war  existed  "  by  act  of 
México  1 "  The  Democratic  Party  was  too  strong  to  admit  of 
any  modification  of  this  preamble.  A  few  protesting  against 
the  preamble,  the  majority  voted  supplies,  and  so  went  on  the 
records,  as  voting  that  México  was  the  guilty  party  I 

In  common  with  the  Abolitionists  and  Whigs  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Genin  characterized  the  preamble  as  a  "  lie."  AU  through 
the  discuBsiou  of  the  merits  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  words, 
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"  the  war  exista  by  act  of  México,"  were  treated  as  a  deKborate 
falsehood.  When  a  change  in  the  political  character  of  Con- 
gress  attested  the  unpopularity  of  the  war,  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Polk  fell  back  opon  the  pUght  in  which  their  tactics  had 
placed  their  opponents,  in  constraining  them,  against  their 
inclinations,  to  go  on  to  the  record,  as  voting  that  México 
took  the  initial  step  in  the  hostilities.  Henee  on  every  occa- 
sion  they  coupled  allusions  to  the  merits  of  the  war,  and  the 
relations  of  parties  to  it,  with  the  preamble  announcement, 
that  México  had  begun  the  war.  This  led  Mr.  Genin  to  in- 
dite  a  brief  and  spicy  article  for  the  Bdmont  Chronicle.  It 
condenses  the  history  of  that  phase  of  the  war  history,  and  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  party  invective  and  party  epithets  of 
the  time.  His  article  appeared  February  18,  1847,  as  fol- 
Iowb: 

"  Will  the  political  leaders  of  the  Demócrata  never  believe 
that  México  began  the  wa/r  f 

"  Who  oft  repeats  a  lie^ 
Himself  deceives  thereby ; 
For  as  his  memory  fails, 
His  will  o'er  truth  prevails, 

"  They  wonld  not  let  the  ten  millions  of  money  and  the  fifty 
thousand  men  be  voted  for,  without  the  insertion  of  the  lie. 
They  would  not  let  a  vote  of  thanks  pass  to  General  Taylor 
without  an  effort  to  crowd  in  the  same  Ue^  to  wit :  That 
México  hegan  the  wanr.  It  is  laughable  to  see  how  they  per- 
sist  in  exhibiting  their  own  disbelief  of  it ;  particularly  Mr. 
Polk.  He  occnpies  in  his  annnal  message  many  columns 
to  show  that  we  have  a  right  to  make  war  on  México ;  a 
needless  labor,  if  he  believod  the  aforesaid  lie  to  be  a  truth^ 
nnless  he  thinks  that  we  may  not  defend  ourselves  when  at- 
tacked.  What  a  pity.that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  lost  the  good  opinión  of  their  servants  at  Washington, 
who  address  them  as  if  they  had  not  intelligence  enough  to 
be  accountable  beings.    If  the  sovereign  people  bid  the  head 
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Jack  to  hoy  or  gee  a  little  as  he  pulís  the  natíonal  cart,  en- 
dangering  the  load,  he  brays  out  treason,  "  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,"  and  rnshes  on  spilling  from  50  to  100  millions  in 
the  lap  of  Texas,  in  part,  and  claims  to  rebuke  his  masters,  in- 
stead  of  being  castigated  by  them. 

"  But  the  most  degrading  compliment  that  has  found  its 
way  from  Washington ;  one  that  carries  more  of  hell  on  its 
face  and  prospectivo  misery,  than  pen  can  describe,  is,  that 
onr  people  are  fond  of  war,  right  or  wrong ;  or  that  all  wars 
are  necessarily  popular  with  them.  If  the  politicians  have 
judged  correctly  of  the  inclination  of  the  masses  for  war,  they 
may  well  wish  to  preserve  the  Union  !  Its  dissolution  would 
be  the  signal  for  human  butchery." 

In  a  newspaper  article  published  December  17, 1847,  Mr. 
Genin  analyses  President  Polk's  message  to  Congress,  to  show 
how  studiously  the  untruth  in  the  famous  preamble  was  put 
forth.  There  is  a  string  of  quotations,  which  seen  in  juxtar 
position,  are  most  significant.  "  The  war  in  which  the  United 
States  vfevQforced  to  engage  still  continúes."  "  The  Mexican 
Government  involvod  the  two  countries  in  war  by  mvading 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,' '  by  striking  the  JirstMoWj 
and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soiV  *  She 
commenced  hostilities."  '  Though  the  United  States  was  the 
aggrieved  nation  México  commenGed  the  war,'  ^  and  we  were 
compéUed  in  self  defence  to  repd  the  iwoader?  '  The  unjusti- 
fíable  and  unprovoked  <x>mmencement  of  hostilitios  by  her.' 
'  A  just  war  on  our  part,  and  one  which  by  the  act  of  the 
enemy  we  could  not  honorably  have  avoided.'  ^  By  her  own 
conduct  we  have  been  compdled  to  engage  in  the  pres- 
ent  war.'  *  The  war  which  México  has  forced  upon  u%? 
^Their  faithless  Government  which  had  commenoed  hostili- 
lies." 

Mr.  Genin  reasons  that  such  constant  reiteration  of  the  al- 
legation  betrays  a  doubt,  on  the  author's  part,  of  the  truth  of 
the  general  sta^ment.  Men  are  content  to  say  what  they 
honestly  belie^.    But  sincerity  does  not  continually  recur  to 
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the  allegation.  Too  much  protestation  is  indicative  of  an  nn- 
easy  conscience.  Mr.  Genin  follows  np  the  quotations  with 
an  apt  comment  : 

"  When  a  servant  told  his  master  he  had  shüt  the  gate  the 
thírd  time,  the  master  began  to  Buspect  he  was  lying ;  but  on 
hearing  him  assert  it  the  foarth  time,  he  lo6t  all  confídence, 
and  on  going  to  see  if  it  was  shut,  fonnd  it  wide  open. 

"By  attemptiog  to  wrap  wickedness  in  the  cloak  of  justice, 
Polk  pays  a  eompliment  to  the  virtue  of  our  people ;  but 
what  opinión  must  he  have  formed  of  their  sagacity  ?  Does 
he  Buppose  they  cannot  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood? 
He  talkfl  as  if  he  had  very  little  respect  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  thongh  he  does  them  the  honor  to  suppose  they 
have  a  sense  of  justice.  Will  not  schoobnasters  be  embar- 
rassed  in  correcting  certain  faults  of  youth  if  the  urchin  may 
plead  the  President's  example  ?  May  not  the  little  word  of 
three  letters  be  at  length  supplanted  and  knock-downs  come 
off  from  the  charge,  ^^you  have  tóld  a  Polh?^^  The  word 
duriy  it  is  said,  came  from  one  John  Dun  who  was  noted  for 
his  obstinacy  in  the  pursuit  of  debtors." 

The  anathemas  heaped  upon  those  who  opposed  the  war, 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  traitors,  aiding  and  abetting  their 
country's  enemies,  were  potent  to  silence  the  tongues  of  not  a 
few,  who  were  at  heart  and  in  conscience  convinced  of  its 
iniquity  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  But  such 
things  affected  the  anti-slavery  war-hoise  of  St.  Glairsville, 
about  as  much  as  a  shower  of  sand  would  haye  daunted  a 
mail-clad  wanior.  His  pen  was  ever  ready,  in  the  use  of  bit- 
ter  invective,  to  uncover  the  "  lie"  and  characterise  the  wrong. 
AUuding  to  previous  predictions  all  made  good,  he  exclaims : 
"  We  have  war,  destruction  of  the  protective  tariff^  the  sub- 
treasury,  almost  total  disregard  of  Northern  and  Western  in- 
terests,  emptying  of  the  national  purse  luto  Texas,  to  beuefít 
her  land  speculators ;  the  nation  made  the  slave  of  slavery ; 
if  Texas'  debts  are  not  assumed,  ten  times  their  amount  in- 
curred  to  conquer  land  for  her,  and  to  make  good  her  grants 
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to  individuáis,  to  build  up  an  aristocracy ;  alarge  anny  trnder 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war ;  the  agricultural  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed  to  the  cotton  planting  interest.  There  is  wanting  only 
direct  taxation  to  complete  the  series  of  evils  which  it  was 
said  would  follow  Polkas  election ;  this  sweet  morscl  is  re- 
served  for  the  next  suceeeding  session  of  Congress  perhaps. 
The  slave-power  will  meet  our  detestable  doughfaces  to  carry 
this  measure :  but  it  will  not  be  readv  to  enforce  it  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  its  wishes,  until  a  suíRcient  military  forcé  is  at  its  dis- . 
posal.  This  forcé  it  may  get  on  pretence  of  raising  troops 
for  México.  Polk  would  not  have  dared  to  viólate  the  Consti- 
tution  by  taking  it  upon  himself  to  make  war  if  he  had  not 
been  promised  impunity  by  the  dique  behind  the  curtain.  A 
fourth  rate  man,  invested  with  power,  is  commonly  the  tool 
of  first  and  second  rate  men,  who  make  him  do  what  they 
would  not  do  themselves ;  just  as  they  use  a  poker  to  stir  a 
fire,  thrusting  it  where  they  would  not  put  their  own  iSngers." 

Mr.  Genin  saw  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  aiming  at  plunder 
in  the  inception  and  progress  of  the  war — the  lords  of  the 
plantation  dividing  among  themselves  the  spoils.  "  The  slave 
dique,"  he  says,  "  agree  to  make  each  other  rich ;  start  rebel- 
lion  in  Texas  ;  pared  out  small  quantities  of  land  to  the  rank 
and  file;  take  thousands  of  square  miles  to  each  of  them- 
selves ;  *  startle '  Tyler  with  proposing  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation  ;  which  he  accepts,  the  Senate,  however,  rcjecting.  No 
matter,  the  doughfaces  annex  by  joint  resolution  while  war 
exists  between  Texas  and  México,  and  thus  declare  war. 
Polk  then  orders  Taylor  into  México.  The  Mexicans  resist, 
of  course,  and  peacc  must  not  be  made  unless  the  bounds  of 
Texas  are  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  hcr  to  make  good  her  vast 
grants  of  lands  to  individuáis,  and  pay  off  her  scrip.  It  was 
thought  our  very  intelligent  people  would  not  see  into  this 
method  of  assuming  the  debts  of  Texas,  and  using  the  resour- 
ces  of  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  as  worthy  a  band  of  specu- 
lators  as  ever  combined  to  build  palaccs  with  fools'  money, 
regardless  of  human  raisery ;  the  tears  of  parents,  widows  and 
orphans." 
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The  audacity  of  waging  war  in  the  interest  of  slaveholding 
speculators,  at  enonnoTis  cost  of  money  and  men,  while  every 
species  of  industry  in  which  the  North  and  West  were  ínter- 
ested;  the  neglect  of  westem  rivers  and  lake-harbors  on 
grounds  of  constitutional  scruples,  while  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Executive  placed  an  army  on  disputed  terri- 
tory :  these  things  belong  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Polk's  Ad- 
ministration.  Mr.  Genin's  sarcasm  and  complaint  put  forth 
in  a  newspaper  artiele  in  March,  1848,  are  a  transcript  of 
the  feding  of  the  majority  in  the  North  and  West  at  the 
period.    He  wrote : 

"  It  ia  said  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
sent  persons  to  explore  and  snrvey  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  conti- 
nent  of  Asia — a  sea  whose  size  is  about  seven  miles  by  twenty- 
four.  The  river  Jordán  falls  into  it.  Its  water  is  olear,  and 
so  heayy  with  salt  and  bitomen  that  the  human  body  will  sink 
in  it  no  farther  than  the  shoulders.  As  the  grave  of  guilty 
cities,  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all,  and  partieularly  to 
those  whose  conscience  upbraid  them  for  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness  of  the  Mexican  war.  While  laws  for  the  improvement 
of  our  harbors  and  rivers  are  vetoed  for  a  pretended  want  of 
power  in  the  Constitution  to  protect  ns  from  snags  and  storms, 
which  yearly  destroy  millions  of  property  and  hnndreds  of 
lives,  the  President,  it  seems,  finds  no  diSiculty  in  sending  an 
expedition  some  6,000  miles  even  without  an  appropriation  by 
Congress,  merely  to  gratify  curioaity.  He  may  wish  to  know 
the  shape  of  its  shores,  its  depths,  and  especially  whether  any 
remains  of  the  wicked  cities  can  be  found  in  it ;  but  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  the  intelligence  that  originated  the  adventure 
wished  to  know  what  farther  rcsponsibilities  the  President 
might  be  permitted  to  assume.  The  cat's-paw  often  has  one 
object,  the  wire-worker  another.  John  Tyler  was  got  to  make 
a  treaty,  annexing  to  the  United  States  a  State  at  war  with  a 
foreign  nation.  Whatever  he  intended,  the  intelligence  that 
acted  in  the  matter  meant  to  involve  us  in  war.  Althongh 
the  Senate  rejected  this  treaty,  the  same  intelligence  persisted 
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in  its  object ;  made  Congress  annex  by  a  mere  majority,  or 
attempt  to  annex ;  for  no  legal  annexation  can  exist  nntil 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  shall  ratify  a  treaty  of  annexation. 
So  saya  Albert  Gallatin  among  otliers,  yet,  thongh  not  in 
point  of  law,  in  the  Union,  the  votes  of  Texas  have  assisted 
to  impose  on  ns  the  tariff  of  1846,  wliose  evils  a  foreign  fam- 
ine  has  coneealed.  Thongh  not  IcmfuUy  in  the  Union,  Texas 
is  there  mfoct^  doing  war  upon  free  labor,  and  sustaining  the 
slave  power — a  power  that  will  expend  for  ns  sixty-two  mil- 
lions  the  cnrrent  year  ending  July  1, 1848,  and,  perhaps,  an- 
nex Mexicans  enough  to  give  that  race  the  balance  of  power 
in  all  time  to  come,  in  this  Government." 

The  Mexican  war  waged  by  a  party,  and  nrged  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  keeping  a  party  in  power,  was,  in  the  not  very  remote 
result,  likely  to  overthrow  that  party  from  a  canse  that  grad- 
ually  became  obvions.  The  brilliant  victories  of  Gen.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  had  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  Gen. 
Taylor,  thongh  not,  as  he  himself  said,  an  "  Ultra- Whig,"  was 
nevertheless  a  Whig.  Gen.  Scott  was  leading  a  victorions  army 
towards  the  Halls  of  the  Monteznmas.  And  Gen.  Scott  was 
an  avowed  Whig.  The  great  success  of  the  war  had  raised 
np  rivals  in  the  opposition  party :  the  prize  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  snatched  away. 

Gen.  Scott  was  ontspoken  in  his  belief  that  the  Adminis- 
tration  was  arranging  for  him  a  defeat.  Gen.  Taylor,  thongh 
not  so  commnnicative,  had  the  same  impression,  it  was  at  the 
time  confidently  believed.  Offlcial  reports  gave  the  gener- 
áis large  armies.  Q^n.  Scott  complained  that  thej  were  paper 
armies.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  TVar,  September 
18,  1847,  he  complained :  "  This  army  has  been  more  dia- 
gusted  than  sn/rprised-  that  by  some  sinister  process  on  the 
part  of  certain  individuáis  at  home,  its  nnmbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers — ^beginníng  at 
Washington."  He  then  states  that  he  had  at  Contreras, 
Churubnsco  and  other  places,  Augnst  20th,  but  8,497  men^ 
and  in  the  two  days,  September  12th  and  13th,  the  whole 
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operatíng  forcé  was  but  7,180  men,  the  remains  of  10,738, 
(after  dedncting  those  killed  and  woimded,  and  left  in  garrí- 
son,)  with  which  he  marched  from  Jalapa. 

A  war  correspondent,  writing  from  the  city  of  México, 
October  3d  of  the  same  year,  said  :  "  It  is  diflBcult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  here,  in  the  great  Capital  of  Méx- 
ico— not  tíie  22,000  paper  men  of  the  Union,  but  what  íb 
left  of  the  10,000  real  men  by  whom  the  work  of  Bubjugation 
has  been  accomplished.  After  a  succession  of  battles — each 
one  of  which  may  be  connted  a  forlom  hope — after  a  succes- 
BÍon  of  victories — each  one  of  which  was  obtained  over  an  im- 
mensely  superior  forcé — '  here  amid  the  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas'  the  nurnerically  insignificamt  hcmd  of  Anglo-Saxons 
has  found  a  resting  place  from  its  toils  and  dangers."  A 
statement  in  the  Administration  organ,  gave  Taylor  9,000 
men  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista.  His  actual  forcé  was  less 
than  5,000,  if  the  General's  statement  is  to  be  beliered. 

The  temptation  to  ruin  the  successñil  generáis,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  very  strong.  It  is  a  serious  charge,  how- 
ever,  that  a  party  in  power  would  for  any  cause,  be  guilty  of 
so  great  a  crime.  Possibly  the  facts  may  be  explaihed  on 
some  other  hypothesis.  Mr.  Genin,  and  the  great  body  cf 
Anti-Slavery  men  and  Whigs,  whom  he  represented,  believed 
the  party  of  Polk  capable  even  of  so  great  a  treason.  In  view 
of  the  facts  just  given,  he  wrote : 

"  A  reflecting  people  (declared  by  their  demagogues  to  be 
the  most  intelligent  on  earth)  will  see  in  this  conduct  of  the 
Union  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  and  his  employ- 
ers,  that  both  Scott  and  Tajlor  were  not  provided  with  forces 
suflScient  to  insiire  victory.  And  why  ?  Ah,  why  I  Congress 
certainly  had  placed  sufficient  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  and  all  it  demanded.  Did  the  Government  in- 
tend  that  those  generáis  should  be  defeated  ?  Did  its  organ, 
the  ühioTiy  circuíate  a  lie  in  advance  of  the  expected  defeat  i 
with  the  view  of  throwing  the  blame  of  that  defeat  upon  the 
generáis?  Was  the  Government  alarmed  at  the  popularity 
of  those  generáis  i    Can  the  Government  be  so  wicked  as  to 
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try  to  Bacrifice  thousands  of  their  brave  coiintrymen  merely  to 
depress  political  rivals  ?" 

The  war  over,  México  humbled  and  her  territory  conquered, 
and  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  Presidential  cbaír,  tbo  Oligaxchy  grew 
yet  more  insolent.  They  met  with  unlooked-for  virtue  in  tbe 
President  of  their  choice.  .  But  death  soon  removed  him,  and 
the  reorganized  Administration  was  adapted  to  the  next  move 
on  the  political  chess-board.  The  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  restrict- 
ing  Slavery  from  new  territory,  was  defeated.  The  Fugitive 
Slave-Law  was  passed,  and  enforced  with  every  accompani- 
ment  of  insolence,  oppression  and  bmtality. 

The  South  needed  another  pretext  for  aggression.  The  foUy 
of  the  brave  John  Brown  was  opportune.  The  entire  North 
was  langhing  over  the  fright  of  Gov.  Wise.  Mr.  Genin  did 
not  believe  the  Virginia  Govemor  frightened.  He  saw  in  his 
seeming  fear,  a  pieco  of  strategy,  making  the  most  of  Brown's 
raid  to  fire  the  Sonthem  heart.  Among  his  unpnblished 
papers  we  find  a  letter,  dated  St.  Clairsville,  December  24, 
1859,  addressed  to  Sidney  O.  Genin,  a  nephew,  from  which 
we  make  a  few  extracts : 

"  Gov.  Wise  is  not  as  great  a  coward,  perhaps,  as  his  acts 
indícate ;  ñor  is  the  slave  power  as  apprchensive  of  Northern 
aggression  as  it  pretends  to  be.  The  hubbub  is  made  as  part 
of  a  plan  to  nnite  the  South,  so  as  to  rule  the  North  by  pur- 
chasing  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  líorth  with 
Federal  oflSces — these  oflSces  to  be  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
means  of  Southern  uníted  action.  By  making  much  noise 
about  Oíd  Brown  it  hopes  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Kepubli- 
can  Party,  and  imite  the  Southern  people,  só  as  to  give  the 
slave  power  the  strength  of  unity.  Still  the  leaders,  (like  the 
French  noblessé  when  they  joined  with  the  extreme  Democrats 
against  the  moderates  or  philosophers  in  the  revolution  of 
1790,)  may  set  a  ball  in  motion  which  they  cannot  stop  at  the 
safe  point.  They  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  if 
Fremont  was  elected,  though  elected  constitutionally ;  which 
means  that  they  must  rule  or  ruin.     They  thought  to  break 
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the  Missouri  compact,  and  then  drive  off  plain  farmers  from 
Kansas,  by  sending  Mayor  Buford  with  his  three  or  four  hun- 
dred  rnffian  Sontherners  with  weapons  instead  of  ploughs ; 
bnt  Brown  and  others  sent  them  howling  back  to  their  South- 
ern employers.    And  Brown  has  given  them  a  slight  taste  of 
the  same  treatment,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  behalf  of  liberty, 
which  Buford  accorded  in  Kansas  on.  behalf  of  Slavery.    The 
invasions  of  both  Buford  and  Brown  have  luckily  been  re- 
pelleA     The  slave  power  began   the  contest,  which   may 
end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  much  sooner  than  the 
slave  power  expects.    It  wants  the  Union  as  Pharoah  wanted 
to  retain  the  Hebrews,  and  for  a  similar  reason.     With  one- 
third  of  thewhite  population  it  has  appropriated  three-fourths 
of  the  federal  offices,  the  other  fourth  being  sufflcient  to  pur- 
chase  the  necessary  amount  of  doughfaces  for  declaring  Flor- 
ida and  Mexican  wars  and  purchasing  slave  territory,  and  giv- 
ing  up  territory  in  Maine  and  Oregon  to  which  it  had  declared 
Oür  right  was  unquestionable,  and  certainly  it  would  like  to 
thrust  its  evü  hand  into  Northern  pockets  to  purchase  Cuba, 
It  is  not  content  to  work  negro  slaves,  it  must  have  J!Torthern 
men  with  coUars  with  Southern  principies.    The  Southern 
leaders  were  probably  never  more  bent  on  Union  than  now, 
when  loudly  threatening  disunion.   They  threatened  disunion 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  have  things  in  their  own  way — to 
make  the  timorous  abstain  from  voting  for  Fremont,  and  con- 
tinué the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  slave  power.     The  im- 
pudence  of  this  slave  power  exceeds  the  imaginativo  powers 
of  most  minds.    About  one-twentieth  of  the  white  population 
of  the  South  own  slaves.    This  one-twentieth  assume  that  it 
is  criminal,  or  at  least  highly  incendiary,  for  the  other  nine- 
teen-twentieths  to  discuss  their  own  interests,  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  one-twentieth. 

"  K  it  should  be  discovered  that  it  has  allured  Oíd  Brown 
to  invade  Virginia — though  very  improbable — it  would  be  per- 
ceived  that  it  might  have  done  it  on  the  same  principie  that 
Douglass  was  allured  to  propose  the  breaking  the  Missouri 
compact ;  for  thé  object  is  to  keep  up  some  pretext  or  ground 
on  which  to  agítate  the  subject,  whereby  the  whole  South 

4: 
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maj  be  kept  together.  If  the  invasión  is  withont  its  Boeking, 
it  is  still  a  Godrsend,  of  which  it  evidently  means  to  make  the 
utmost  use  in  nniting  the  masters  by  the  pressure  of  fear,  and 
by  the  political  forcé  of  that  iinitj  intimidating  the  timorons 
of  the  North,  and  encouraging  the  party  in  the  Free  States 
that  acts  in  concert  with  the  slave  power." 

Whom  the  gods  wonld  destroy  they  firet  make  mad.  With 
every  victory  the  insolence  of  the  Slave  Oligarchy  increases. 
Each  outrage  apon  liberty  snccessíiil  led  to  another  still  more 
andacious.  The  Mexican  War  was  followed  by  most  tyranni- 
cal  legislation  in  Congress,  offensive  to  the  North.  The  Misr 
Bonri  compromiso  was  rcpealed.  Then  carne  secession.  Then 
the  long  and  dreadful  war.  And,  at  last,  victory  to  the  Right. 
The  nation  was  saved,  and  the  oligarchy  forever  disenthroned. 
Liberty  was  triumphant.  As  theso  later  events  came  to  pass, 
Mr.  Gleniu  had  ceased  to  be  yonng.  But  he  had  not  ceased  to 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  the  sev- 
eral  papers  on  the  war  of  rebellion,  which  make  a  part  of  this 
volume,  may  be  left  to  tell  in  what  spirit,  in  what  cleamess 
of  visión,  in  what  fidelity  to  conviction,  and  in  what  intellect- 
ual  strength,  he  did  service  for  his  country,  in  the  hour  of  its 
greatest  peril.  The  neamess  of  the  crisis  renders  needless  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Biographical  Sketch  a  detailed  analysis 
of  its  C/Onflicts  and  triumphs. 

The  gun  fired  upon  Sumter  oponed  a  million  eyes  to  the 
purposes  of  the  oligarchy.  It  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  such 
as  Thomas  H.  Genin.  In  the  Secession  Consph'acy,  men  like 
Mr.  Genin  saw  becoming  actual  what  they  had  so  long  pre- 
dicted-  And  they  did  not  fear  the  issue.  The  venerable  sage 
of  St.  Clairsville  for  the  hundredth  time  flew  to  his  pen.  He 
once  more  gave  a  waming  not  to  tamper,  not  to  comproraise 
with  the  conspirators.  The  spirit  of  his  exhortation  was, 
Stand  up  for  principie,  fight  for  the  Right,  and  the  end  need 
not  be  feared.  He  did  not  cióse  his  mortal  eyes  without  the 
glory  of  seeing  all  his  patriotic  prayers  answered — a  nation 
purified,  saved,  and  made  potent  and  active^  on  the  side  of 
Liberty,  regardless  of  Race  or  Color. 
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In  sketching  the  character,  career,  and  work  of  Thomas  H. 
Genin,  we  have  given  prominence  to  his  anti-slavery  history. 
This  is  the  characterístic  in  wliich  he  has  the  greatest  claim 
npon  the  gratitade  and  reverence  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  the  feature  which  those  who  best  knew  and  esteemed 
lüm,  will  most  care  to  see  preserved  in  this  Memorial.  We 
have,  therefore,  given  a  running  sketcli  of  the  anti-slavery 
history,  firom  the  demonstration  of  Lnndy  down  to  the  aboli- 
tion  of  the  institntion  through  the  war  of  rebellion.  And, 
omitting  for  most  part  other  matters,  we  have  traced  Mr. 
Genin's  relation  to  that  history  in  ehronological  and  consec- 
utive  order,  using  freely  salient  paragraphs  from  his  writings. 
In  the  pnblication  of  his  more  elabórate  papers,  such  as  it 
seemed  best  to  omit  in  this  department,  his  work  will  find 
recognition.  Let  him  be  known  in  coming  time  as  the  bold, 
faithfol,  and  intelligent  Friend  of  the  Slave — the  fearless  and 
effective  champion  of  Freedom — ^the  nnselfish  Patriot,  who 
soüglit  his  conntry's  welfare  in  seeking  to  amend  its  wrongs, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  its  rights.  Sacred  be  the  memory  of 
the  liberty-loving,  patriotic  sage  1 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  fact,  that  by  a  necessity  of  his 
nature,  Mr.  Genin  was  compelled  to  think  of  many  things. 
He  could  not  concéntrate  all  his  powers  npon  any  one  enter- 
prise,  no  matter  how  vast,  ñor  how  mnch  it  might  claim  a 
eonsecrated  toiL  All  subjects,  aU  interests,  all  enterpríses,  all 
disooveries,  mnst  be  bronght  in  review  by  this  many-sided 
thinker.  The  papers  which,  in  part,  make  the  literary  com- 
pilation  presented  in  this  volume,  will  be  the  tangible  evi- 
dence  of  the  variety  of  his  gifts,  and  the  varíed  manifestations 
of  his  laborions  mind. 

Next  to  the  Slavery  Question,  Mr.  Genin  seems  to  have  re 
garded  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff  of  most  importance 
among  matters  of  State  or  National  concern.  But  he  evi- 
dently  saw  a  vital  connection  between  the  two.  The  South 
was  opposed  to  such  protection  to  native  industry,  because 
they  saw  therein  a  measure  inimical  to  slave  labor.    Mr. 
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Gtenin  was  a  zealons  advócate  of  protective  tarifis,  because, 
among  other  things,  he  saw  therein  a  way  to  Btrengthen  free 
labor  in  competition  with  labor  by  slaves.  In  a  taríff  he  saw 
an  aid  to  freedom — a  foe  to  slavery ;  so  he  thought.  Henee, 
in  one  of  the  series  of  articles  in  which  he  opposes  the  elec- 
tion  of  Mr.  Polk,  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  annexation, 
as  a  pro-slaverj  measnre,  it  seemed  to  him  no  digression  from 
the  main  subject,  but  rather  a  legitímate  phase  of  it  to  add, 

"  A  word  on  the  necessity  of  a  tariff.  Suppose  we  have  a 
tariff— England  wishes  to  destroy  say  our  cotton  manufacture. 
She  offers  a  premium  of  two  cents  a  yard  on  all  cottons  ex- 
ported  to  the  United  States.  Our  manufacturers  of  that.  ar- 
ticle  must  then  quit  the  business.  They  would  even  ship  the 
raw  material  on  hand  to  England  to  be  sold  rather  than  work 
it  up  at  a  loss.  In  two  years  or  less  the  manufacture  would 
disappear ;  the  operativos  be  scattered ;  gone  to  England  for 
work ;  or  become  farraers.  Then  cottons  would  rise.  Eng- 
land would  regúlate  the  supply  according  to  the  demand,  and 
not  supply  such  an  amount  as  to  injure  the  market, — ^as  the 
Dutch  used  to  burn  ship  loads  of  spices  in  the  East  Indios 
when  the  amount  on  hand  was  seen  to  be  more  than  would 
keep  prices  flrm  in  Europe.  What  now  sells  for  eight  cents 
would  soon  rise  to  twenty  cents  per  yard,  then  the  English  ex- 
porter  could  aflSord  to  pay  his  government  an  excise  duty  of 
three  cents  per  yard.  If  that  government  should  disburseten 
millions  in  premiums  to  destroy  our  manufactures,  it  would 
soon  be  reimbursed  twenty  millions  jfrom  the  payment  of  ex- 
cise. Now,  a  tariff  prevenís  foreign  nations  from  attempting 
such  enterprises  against  us.  Domestic  competition  keeps 
prices  as  low  as  from  the  nature  of  things  the  artide  can  be 
madefor.  When  the  tariff  is  modérate  the  foreign  article. 
swells  the  competition  and  aids  in  reducing  prices  after  hav- 
ing  paid  the  government  a  duty,  which  duty  is  paid  by  the 
foreigners.  K  a  man  come  to  the  St.  Clairsville  market  with 
butter,  does  he  get  any  more  for  it  per  pound  because  he  has 
paid  toU  for  it  at  the  tumpike  gate  on  his  way  thither  ?  Sup- 
ply and  demand  regúlate  price ;  it  falls  with  increased  supply 
and  rises  with  increased  demand." 
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The  relation  of  the  Banking  system  to  the  slavery  qnestion 
is  not  80  obvions  as  that  of  the  tariff.  Bat  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  party  measures  growing  out  of  the  adrainistration  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  hard  money,  as  well  as  free  trade  (except  so 
far  as  a  tariff  was  an  essential  to  the  National  revenue),  be- 
came,  along  with  slavery,  a  "  Sonthern  measure" — at  least  the 
strength  of  those  measnres  was  among  the  Southern  politi- 
ciang.  Mr.  Qenin  opposed  Jackson.  Accordingly,  he  be- 
came  a  champion  of  banking  institutions,  and  a  defender  of 
particular  systems  of  banking.  He  studied  the  subject  as  a 
political  economist.  He  wrote  of  it  as  a  philosopher,  as  well 
as  a  partizan.  A  few  of  his  essays  on  the  general  subject 
will  be  found  worthy  of  careful  reading.  They  will  appear 
in  the  proper  connection  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Genin  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
form  in  Postal  Laws.  Cheap  postage,  he  argued,  would  en- 
courage  letter  writing,  strengthen  social  relationship,  greatly 
increase  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  in  various  ways  "  pay," 
in  other  senses  than  puttíng  money  into  the  treasury.  And 
he  prophesied — wisely  as  the  result  preved — that  cheap  post- 
age would  increase  the  revenue.  The  foUowing  petition  to 
Congress  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  1843.  It  is  worthy  of 
preservation  for  the  soundness  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  sage 
wisdom  it  embodies : 

"  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  re- 
quest  that  the  postage  be  reduced  to  five  cents  on  all  letters  • 
for  all  distances,  not  exceeding  a  half  an  ounce  in  weight ; 
and  that  three  cents  be  added  for  each  additional  half  ounce ; 
and  that  all  priuted  matter  be  charged  indiscriminately  one 
half  cent  per  sheet  of  five  hundred  square  inches — and  that 
the  franking  privilege  be  abolished,  because, 

"  1.  It  vnU  promote  thepvbUc  oonvenienoe—to  efiect  which 
measnres  should  be  taken,  whether  they  defray  their  own  ex- 
penses or  not — next  to  measures  of  national  defence,  we  could 
scarcely  be  taxed  for  a  greater  good,  if  taxation  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  we  do  not  admit — For, 

"  2.  It  toill  mcrease  the  revenue — Thousands  of  business  in- 
quines will  be  made,  which  the  present  high  rates  discoorage. 
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The  trunks  and  pockets  of  travellerB  wiU  be  disburdened  of 
letttersy  prívate  exprese  will  be  discontinned,  as  well  as  other 
rív^als  of  the  pnblic  mails.  The  affecticna  wiU  he  cuUivated^ 
cmd  the  Union  cemented^  for  more  than  one-third  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  has  migrated,  and  but  for  the 
present  prohibitive  rates  of  postage  would  keep  np  an  exten- 
sive  correspondence  wíth  oíd  friends  and  connections.  Thns 
the  westem  eocial  attrition  wonld  cast  its  brightness  on  the 
east,  and  the  latter  reciprócate  the  intelligence. 

"3.  It  will  ad/oomoe  the  ccmae  of  education — As  well  bythe 
rapid  interchange  of  productions,  as  by  inducing  correspond- 
ence between  relativos  and  acquaintances,  whose  mutual  crit- 
icisra  would  greatly  improve.  Ñor  should  those  States,  from 
whose  citizens  the  largor  part  of  the  revenue  will  be  raised, 
because  of  their  capacity  to  write,  object  to  thís  reduction,  as 
it  seconds  their  policy.  According  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and 
other  good  authorities,  nothing  confirms  the  acquirements  of 
the  student  and  contributes  to  his  improvement  so  much  as 
*  frequent  and  accurate  composition.' " 

Mr.  Genin  had  ceased  to  be  young  when  the  railroad  inter- 
est  appeared  in  the  community  where  he  lived.  It  would 
have  been  natural  for  one  of  advanoed  years  to  take  a  con- 
scientious  view  of  the  policy,  and  either  appear  or  remain 
silent  in  regard  to  the  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  he  threw 
himself  with  his  constitutional  vigor  into  this  new  and  better 
method  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  And  not 
only  did  he  advócate  the  building  of  railroads,  but  he  bent  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  comprehending  the  principies  on  which 
they  should  be  built.  He  wrote  of  railroads,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  their  utility,  but  also  in  reference  to  topographical 
conditions  of  their  construction.  He  also  saw  at  what  points 
railroads  should  touch;  where  they  should  find  termini. 
The  course  of  valleys,  the  height  of  hills,  the  practicability 
of  bridging  rivers,  the  natural  centres  of  trade — all  these 
things  are  discussed  in  a  seríes  of  articles  in  the  Bdmont 
Chronicle^  entitled  "  Railroad  to  Wheeling." 

As  iUustrativo  of  his  proclivity  to  master  the  science  as 
well  a3  the  financial  importance  of  public  enterprises,  the  fol- 
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lowing  essay  entitled  "  A  Word  on  RailroadB,"  is  worthy  of 
an  insertion  ín  this  connection : 

"  Railroadfl  are  most  cheap,  permanent,  and  easily  kept  in 
repair,  when  made  on  dividíng  ridges.  Cheap,  becanse  the 
earth  to  be  removed  is  thrown  downward,  and  immense  quan- 
tities  of  it  may  be  removed  ai  lesa  expense  than  the  making 
of  a  few  feet  of  bridge  in  creek  bottoms,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  numeróos  small  rívulets,  that  fall  into  the  ereeks  on  either 
side.  Permanent,  becanse  exempt  &om  the  action  of  great 
acenmulatíons  of  water,  which  at  times,  covers  the  bottoms, 
or  sweep  down  the  ravines,  and  are  easily  kept  in  repair ;  be- 
canse  the  great  changer  of  the  earth's  snrface,  the  rain,  has 
power  to  do  mischief  accordiug  to  the  sqnare  of  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  As  one  looks  from  the  top  of  a 
dividing  ridge,  to  the  right  and  left,  he  sees  the  earth  tom  ont 
or  gnllied,  deei)er  and  deeper,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rain 
drops,  concentrating  into  masses,  acqnired  the  strength  of 
nnion — at  flrst  moderately  indenting  the  soft  earth,  but, 
farther  down,  breaking  throngh  the  rocky  strata,  and  forming 
lofty  precipices.  Thns  natnre  certifies  as  to  where  a  raiboad 
may  be  most  advantageonsly  made.  Bidge  routes  may  be 
shortened,  from  the  ease  with  which  hills  may  be  thrown  into 
hollows ;  and  the  road,  when  done,  is  really  done,  and  is  not 
to  be  rebnilt  after  every  flood.  Even  if  it  cost  more  at  first  it 
will  prove  cheapest  in  the  end ;  bnt  it  will  be  fonnd  cheapest 
both  first  and  last. 

"Had  I  not  seen  how  diflScult  it  was  for  some  road  makers 
to  comprehend  that  the  handle  of  a  bncket  is  no  longer  when 
lying  down  on  the  side  of  the  bucket,  than  when  standing 
over  it,  I  shpnld  not  have  thonght  I  could  throw  any  light 
npon  this  snbject.  The  locators  of  the  national  tumpike  do 
not  seem  to  have  nnderstood  this  problem  of  the  bncket 
handle,  more  than  King  George  comprehended  how  the  apple 
got  into  the  dnmpling ;  a  sad  memorial  of  this  exists  abont  one 
mile  east  of  St.  Claírsville,  known  as  the  hill  of  accidents.  I 
last  week,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  driver,  with  all  others  in  the 
stage,  got  ont  and  walked  down  the  hill  in  the  night,  in  a 
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Bnow  storm,  reflecting  that  a  BÍmilar  corve  extended  sideways 
to  the  riglit,  would  have  saved  hb  the  troable,  and  tbat  poesí- 
bly  the  Lord  sent  the  gronnd,  but  the  devil  the  engineer,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  victualB  and  the  cooks." 

Mr.  Genin's  practical  ínterest  in  agrícultnre  is  evinced  in 
the  elabórate  addresses  he  gaye  on  the  subject,  which,  for 
most  part,  are  presented  in  this  volume.  They  evinoo  original 
thought,  and  have  durable  merit. 

His  esBajB  "  On  the  Preservation  of  Moráis  and  Causes  of 
their  Decline,"  published  in  the  Wheeling  Gasettey  in  1821, 
are  also  induded  in  the  present  compilation. 

Mr.  Genin  had  what  is  often  called  a  "literary  tum."  It 
was  a  necessity  with  him  to  write,  Had  there  been  no  sueh 
art  as  that  of  writing,  it  would  Bcem  that  he  must  have  in- 
vented  i^.  His  tendencies  required  such  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
Buch  a  method  of  communication.  In  early  youth,  as  his  ora- 
tion  before  the  "Unioli  Humane  Society"  in  1818  shows,  he 
bad  the  faults  of  that  gift  or  necessity.  The  rhetoric  is  stilted, 
declamatory,  and  not  a  few  of  the  sentences  are  over-wrought. 
This,  as  the  other  papers  evince,  he  rapidly  outgrew,  and  his 
style  losing  nothing  in  forcé  became  more  naturaL  He  is 
always  quaint.  He  is  never  feeble.  He  never  wants  for  epi- 
thets.  Comparisons  carne  at  his  calL  He  is  sarcastic,  vehe- 
ment,  searching.  He  never  palters  in  a  doublo  sense.  Am- 
biguity  is  at  the  furthest  remote  from  being  among  his  faults. 
He  had  genius,  and  of  conree,  the  oddities  which  always  ac- 
company  genius.  He  was  in  a  marked  degree  of  eminenoe, 
an  Original  Man. 


Of  the  poetical  works  reprinted  in  this  volume  something 
must  be  said.  Particularly  in  regard  to  the  greater  poem, 
"  The  Napolead,  in  Twelve  Books,"  an  interesting  history 
might  be  written.  In  a  prosaic  age,  almost  entirely  given  to 
utilitarian  pursuits,  and  in  the  least  noble  sense  of  the  word 
utilitarian,  the  attempt  to  write  an  epic  seems  a  piece  of 
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audacitj.  The  immediate  impulse  is  to  sneer  at  snch  insane 
presumption,  and  gibbet  the  adventurer  without  the  form  of 
accnsation  trial  or  sentence.  And  here  we  feel  the  necessitj 
of  rescuing  onr  author  from  the  contempt  a  majoritj  of  read- 
ere  will  be  incKned  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  this  prior  to  all 
examination,  of  the  menta  or  demerits  of  the  "Napolead,"  by 
bringing  before  them  at  once,  a  statement  which  will  be  an 
assnrance  that  snch  rash  judgment  is  not  safe. 

John  Quíncy  Adams  read  the  "Napolead,"  and  was  so  af- 
fected  by  it,  that  he  wrote  the  author  a  letter  of  thanks  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  De  Witt  Clinton  gave  it  strong  eiipressions 
of  approbation.  Henry  Clay  wrote  the  author  a  favorable 
judgment.  The  details  will  be  given  presently,  but  we 
feel  the  necessity  of  thrusting  the  ñames  of  those  witnesses  at 
once  upon  the  reader's  attention.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
himself  a  poet;  he  was  a  master  in  the  realms  of  literature 
and  belles-lettrea;  he  was  a  judge  of  the  merits  even  of  epic 
poetry.  He  may  have  over-estimated  the  "  Napolead,"  or  he 
may  not,  Surely,  whatever  its  imperfections,  it  must  have 
had  extraordinary  merits  to  have  taken  so  much  of  the  pre- 
cíous  timo  of  that  veteran  scholar,  and  move  him  to  put  hia 
ñame  to  a  letter  of  approbation.  We  cannot  err,  therefore, 
in  assuring  ourselves  of  the  reader's  respectfdl  attention, 
while  we  give  a  condensed  history  of  a  poem  which  was  ex- 
traordinary in  its  pretentions,  and  to  which  its  author  fully 
believed  time,  which  proves  all  things,  would  at  last  give  the 
infallible  signet  of  approbation. 

On  examining  a  bundle  of  documents  relating  to  this  poem, 
we  find  that  proposals  for  publishing  it  by  subscription  were 
issued  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  20th  November,  1815. 
The  (Mambicm  of  llth  Januarj^,  1816,  edited  by  Wm.  B. 
Irwin,  the  Eoening  Post  by  Coleman,  and  Gmnmercial  Adver- 
tíser  by  Stone,  of  the  same  month,  contain  extracts  firom  dif- 
ferent  Cantos  of  the  Poem  without  comment. 

On  the  14th  January,  1816,  the  New  York  JN'aúianal  Advó- 
cate^ edited  by  Andrew  Caldwell  Mitchell,  has  a  notice  of  the 
poem,  in  whidí  it  says :  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correot 
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opinión  of  a  whole  work  of  whicli  we  have  only  seen  a  part ; 
of  that  which  we  have  seen,  however,  we  feel  no  hesitation  to 
Bpeak;  and  onr  opinión  is  decidedly  infamar  of  its  nierit 
There  appears  a  vast  deal  of  poctic  faney,  and  imagery,  which 
declares  the  author  to  possess  that  genius  which  ca^i  oLone 
exoel  in  this  hranch  of  Uteraúure.^^  "  The  foUowing  is  an  ex- 
tract  ÍTom  the  book  we  have  seen  (the  6th),  and  the  reader  will 
perceive  the  fanciful  and  poetic  arrangement  of  the  anthor. 
He  has  chosen  Homer  as  his  model ;  and  thronghont  he  per- 
sonifies  and  gives  corporeal  agency  to  the  passions,  the  attri- 
butes,  the  motives,  and  even  the  seasons  when  introduced." 
The  same  was  endorsed  by  the  Long  Island  xSfew,  January  31, 
1816,  edited  by  Alden  Spooner,  who  pnbíishes  the  same  ex- 
tract.  On  the  24th  of  Jnne,  1816,  the  N'ational  Advócate 
contains  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  work,  stating  that  the 
anthor  maintains  thronghont  his  machinery  one  chain  of  rea- 
Boning,  showing  the  secret  hand  of  Deity  directing  all  events  by 
a  variety  of  agents ;  and  adds :  "  while  we  do  not  annonnce 
this  as  a  faultless  production,  vrefed  apride  and  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  as  one  of  considerable  merit,  doing  Jwnor  to 
the  genivs  of  owr  cownim/^  and  well  deserving  of  enconrage- 
ment." 

Extracts  from  the  poem  were  pnblished  in  several  snccessive 
issues  of  the  paper.  For  that  of  Jnly  3, 1816,  is  the  foUowing 
deprecatory  notice  from  the  Albany  Advertüer^  edited  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  a  Federalist. 

"  A  new  epic  poem,  in  twelve  cantos,  called  the  Napolead, 
by  a  native  genivs^  is  announced  in  the  New  York  Natumal 
Ad/oocaU^  as  ready  for  the  press.  If  his  cantos  are  only  of  a 
modérate  length,  the  anthor  mnst  work  qnick  if  he  has  already 
made  np  a  poem  worth  the  tronble  of  pnblication.  In  oíd 
times  it  nsed  to  be  a  serions  job  to  make  a  poem.  "We  mean 
when  snch  men  as  Milton  and  Dryden  and  Pope  wrote." 

"  The  for^oing  remarks,"  said  the  Advócate^  "  are  from  the 
dapper  pen  of  Domine  Dwight,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Hartford 
Convention.  That  he  shonld  be  the  first  to  throw  a  stone  at 
a  performance  as  yet  novel  in  America,  was  perfectly  in 
character.     We  would  rebuke  his  editorial  sarcasm  rather 
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firom  the  anti- American  feeling  it  displays,  and  the  prejudices 
it  harbors,  than  from  any  motive  of  reflecting  merit  on  the 
Napolead,  which,  althongh  far  from  fanltless  in  its  present 
Btate,  6till,  cantains  more  iea/uties^  more  m^magem^nty  cmd 
m/yrepoeticfíVMsy  íkam,  we  hwoe  hefore  met  with  in  the  geniua 
of  America^  when  directed  to  the  arrangement  of  an  epic 
poem.  *By  a  native  geninsP  This  is  enongh  to  awaken 
his  iré.  Heavens  I  can  anj  man  wríte  an  epic  poem  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  who  was  not  born,  bred  and  educated  in 
the  land  of  the  Lord's  anointed  2  No,  this  wonld  be  a  crime 
against  doctrine  and  creed,"  etc.    To  this  Mr.  Dwight  rejoins : 

"  By  some  strange  fatality  we  are  pecnliarly  nnfortunate  in 
all  onr  interconrse  with  the  enlightened  editor  of  the  National 
Advócate,  We  nsed  the  words  '  by  a  native  genius '  to  ex- 
press  onr  gratification  that  the  work  was  notforeign.  We  are 
very  friendly  indeed  to  native  genius.  We  hope  soon  to  see 
the  epic,  and  promise  to  be  pleased  with  it,  if  it  is  a  good 
one." 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  December,  1815,  endorses  on  the 
first  canto,  that,  "  This  composition  evinces  respectable  powers 
of  mind,  and  a  promising  talent  for  versification.  The  rule 
among  the  critics  is,  that  there  should  be  unity  of  action,  and 
a  fortúnate  issue.  It  does  not  instantly  appear  how  these  two 
requisites  will  be  embraced  in  the  poem.  The  personifications 
of  Philanthropy,  Policy  and  Intrigue  are  perhaps  the  best 
parts  of  the  first  book." 

Gales  &  Seaton  wrote :  "  From  the  cursory  examination  we 
have  given  the  work,  we  think  it  possesses  merit." 

The  foregoing  are  notices  of  the  poem  while  in  manuscript. 
In  the  fall  of  1833  it  was  printed.  No  bookseller  was  inter- 
ested  in  it.  A  few  copies  were  sent  to  individuáis  of  distinction 
in  politics  or  letters.  Henry  Clay  writes,  April  21, 1835,  that 
"he  had  received  a  copy  about  a  year  previous,  and  hopes  to 
be  excused  for  the  omission  to  make  in  proper  time  his  ac- 
knowledgraents  for  the  author's  friendly  attention  and  for  the 
jplea^ure  derivedfrom  theperusal  ofthepoemP 

John  Q.  Adams  writes  a  characteristic  letter,  which  we  give 
witbout  abridgment : 
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"Washington,  9th  May,  1835. 

"Thomas  H.  Genin,  Esq.,  Si  Claársville,  Ohio. 

"  SiB, — ^The  receipt  of  your  poem,  the  Napolead,  ouglit  to 

have  been  acknowledged  many  montlis  since.    My  thanks  for 

your  kindness  in  Bcndíng  it  to  me  should  have  accompanied 

the  acknowledgment,  and  the  merit  of  the  work  waa  entiüed 

to  a  testirrumialfrom  rae^  which  ahovld  not  have  heen  withhdd. 

Perhaps  a  prejudice  against  the  subject  of  it  has  contributed 

to  the  delay,  which  I  cannot  undertake  to  justify.    Please  to 

accept  my  gratefiíl  thanks  now,  and  believe  me  to  be,  very  re- 

Bpectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Q.  ADAMS/' 

"  I  forward  with  this  a  copy  (bound)  of  an  Oration  npon 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Lafayette,  of  which  I  reqnest  your 
acceptance." 

On  the  22d  October,  1834,  the  Washington  Nation(d  Iri- 
telligencer  contained  a  column  and  more  of  extracta  from  the 
poem,  with  the  suggestion  that  "  the  question  whether  Southey, 
Cowper  or  Milton  would  have  ma/naged  the  autject  better  than 
Mr.  Genin,  could  be  answered  forty  years  henee  with  more 
certainty  than  now." 

By  comparing  dates,  one  may  reasonably  suspect  this  notice 
indnced  Messrs.  Clay  and  Adams  to  read  the  poem. 

Mr.  John  Daffie,  editor  of  the  Jawmial  cmd  Enquirer^  of 
St.  Clairsville,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  rebuked  Adam  Waldie, 
proprietor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Bell^-Lettres,"  of  Philadelphia, 
for  misqúoting  from  the  Napolead ;  and  then,  without  point- 
ing  out  any  defect,  attempting  to  sneer  at  it  in  five  columns 
of  nonsense.  To  which  Waldie  replies,  that  "  it  argües  little 
judgment  in  DuflSe  to  bolster  up  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Genin 
for  the  London  Atherumm  aays  of  the  Nwpolead: 

"  *  The  days  of  epics,  we  suspect,  are  gone  by ;  or  if  they  are 
to  be  charmed  back,  it  is  not  by  Mr.  Genin.  Twelve  books 
of  blank  verse  corresponding  with  Adam  Smith's  definition  of 
blank  verse,  that  which  has  neither  rhyme  ñor  reason,  are 
Bomething  beyond  an  ordinary  dose ;  and  we  freely  confess 
that  we  could  only  swallow  but  a  small  part  of  the  same.    The 
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mjibject  U  too  high  wnd  vast  a  one  to  be  grasped  by  other  hands 
than  the  strongest.' " 

To  this  DuflSe  rejoins:  "After  this  who  will  donbt  the 
Bources  from  whence  Waldie  gets  his  astonishing  powers  of 
discoursing  npon  men  and  books,  Is  it  possible  that  neither 
Homer,  ñor  Virgil,  ñor  Milton,  ñor  Shakespeare,  after  all  wo 
have  heard  of  them,  were  men  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

Joseph  R  Chandler  states  in  his  paper  of  1834,  conceming 
the  Napolead,  substantially,  "  The  geniuB  of  America  has  at 
length  achieved  <m  epic  poem,  but  it  Bhould  have  been  written 
in  rhyme." 

The  New  York  Sunday  Moming  Nenm  of  May  22, 1836, 
contains  a  notice  of  the  work  saíd  to  have  been  written  by 
James  Kack.    He  says : 

"  The  author  anticipates  in  a  well  written  preface  some  of 
the  objections  that  may  be  nrged  against  his  poem ;  but  with 
whatever  ingennity  these  objections  are  combatted,  we  cannot 
forbear  bringing  them  forward ;  and,  first  of  di,  we  object  to 
the  Sfubject.  The  career  of  Napoleón  is  of  itself  a  magnificent 
romance,  to  which  fiction  can  add  nothing  without  impairing 
the  interest.  But  the  machinery  is  the  most  serious  defect  of 
this  poem,  infusing  into  it  a  narcotic  property.  The  insipid- 
ity  of  allegory  has  been  fatal  to  more  celebrated  poets.  All 
the  beauty  and  splendor  of  Spenser's  genius  cannot  prevent  a 
feding  of  languor  from  steaJing  npon  the  reader,  whenever 
personages  are  introduced,  whose  very  ñames  remind  us  that 
they  have  only  a  figurative  existence.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  Mr.  Genin  to  have  dispensed  with  machinery  alto- 
gether.  It  is  no  more  essential  to  constitute  a  modem  epic 
than  a  choras  to  entitle  Shakspere's  Othello  to  the  appellation 
of  a  tragedy.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  defect  we  have 
notioed,  it  must  be  allowed  to  contain  many  passages  of  great 
merít ;  and  as  an  instance,  we  quote  the  spirited  and  pictur- 
esque  description  of  Murat  leading  to  the  charge." 

Gren.  Lewis  Caas,  writing  to  the  Hon.  Benjamín  Kuggles, 
from  Paris,  9th  June,  1841,  says :  "  I  have  read  the  work  of 
Mr.  Genin  with  great  interest,  and  I  think,  considering  tJie 
difficuUy  of  the  subject^  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  his 
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task  with  no  litüe  (¿bility.  Many  of  his  Unes  Ireatíie  the  spirit 
ofpoetry.^'* 

Professor  N.  T.  Canningham  writes,  October  30,  1844,  to 
the  author :  "  I  have  read  your  volame  with  much  pleasure, 
,  aJso  with  instraction.  Want  of  time  forbids  my  noticing  par- 
tieular  passages,  especially  where  I  find  so  mnch  to  admire : 
though  I  think  I  was  most  pleased  with  the  sixih  canto,  in 
part,  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  Bubject ;  but  principally 
to  the  eloquent  and  masterly  manner  in  which  those  thrilling 
Bcenes  are  depicted  It  has  been  said,  with  some  jnstness, 
that  imagination  conld  add  nothing  to  the  romance  of  Napo- 
leon's  career ;  but  I  think  that  yon,  without  any  attempt  at 
exaggeration,  or  straining  after  eflfect,  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  around  his  history  an  additional  charm  and  interest." 

The  New  York  Dispatch^  of  February  Y,  1858,  contains 
comparisons  of  descriptions  of  similar  matters  in  the  Iliad, 
Paradise  Lost  and  Napolead  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
different  authors  use  the  same  idea  as  to  duty  of  station — ^the 
Bcales  of  fate — and  gigantíc  stature,  conceding  that  as  the 
same  nature  is  attempted  to  be  described  by  all  the  poets, 
there  would  be  resemblances  of  description  though  each  were 
ignorant  of  the  other's  works. 

"  The  Vast  may,  or  may  not  be  sublime,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  reader.  If  it  elevates  and  refreshes  the  mind 
without  causing  an  emotion  of  the  ridiculous,  it  generally 
approaches  the  grand  or  sublime.  A  man  may  be  sublime  in 
action  or  sentiment ;  but  the  vast  in  stature  must  be  of  ideal 
beings.  To  be  eflSciently  sublime,  the  idea  should  be  easily 
comprehended.  Homer  says  Olympus  was  shaken  by  the  nod 
of  Júpiter.  This  impresses  most  readers  more  forcibly  than 
the  idea  of  immensity  being  moved,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
finitely  superior  vastness  of  the  effect  of  the  deity's  motion." 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  the  Eev.  J.  M.  Hedges 
vmtes  from  Herkimer,  N.  Y. :  "I  have  seen  in  the  New  York 
Mercury  some  fine  extracts  from  the  Napolead ;  by  which 
some  critic  has  called  attention  to  some  passages  of  sublimity 
found  in  that  poem — which  gratifies  me,  as  a  proof,  that  it 
has,  what  Milton  desired  for  liis  poem,  ^  a  fit  audience,  though 
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few/  of  appreciatíve  and  admiring  readers.  I  did  not  pre- 
serve the  number  from  which  I  cut  out  this  enclosed  criti- 
cism ;  I  think  it  was  dated  some  time  in  October,  1859." 

From  the  Mercury:  "We  take  great  pleasure  in  layíng 
before  our  gossipers  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  styl- 
ing  himself  '  Z,'  He  is  evidently  a  scholar  of  quiek  discem- 
ment,  and  fuUy  able  to  appreciate  the  sublime  in  poetry." 

"  ^  On  reading  the  poets  I  have  sometimes  nnderscored  lines 
that  appeared  to  me  sublime  in  sentiment  or  in  description, 
or  particularly  beautifiíl  with  a  curve,  aerpentine  or  straight 
line,  to  distinguish  eaeh  kind.  On  looking  back  through  the 
pages  read  in  past  years,  I  find  the  mark  denoting  the  subUme 
in  sentiment  far  less  frequent  than  the  others.  Notwithstand- 
ing  a  supposed  mental  servility  to  English  literature,  an  Ameri- 
can poem,  which  I  read  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  contains 
more  marked  passages  of  this  description  than  others  of  con- 
siderable celebrity.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Joseph 
E.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  who  stated  in  his  newspapcr 
notice  of  the  Napolead,  that  the  genius  of  this  country  had  at 
length  achieved  an  epic  poem.  Learning  too  that  it  was 
written  in  Wall  Street  by  a  New  Torker,  I  felt  the  more 
inclined  to  look  into  it,  and  on  doing  so,  was  thankñd  to  Mr. 
Chandler  for  his  hint.' " 

We  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  foregoing  notices  of  the 
poem. 

The  history  of  literature  shows  that  the  world  has  been 
bIow  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  merit  of  epic  poems. 
The  nnlucky  judgments  passed  on  them  in  former  times  and 
reversed  by  posterity,  have  made  the  more  capable  critics  un- 
willing  to  express  opinions,  and  the  incapable  to  sneer  with- 
out  pointing  out  beauties  or  defects,  as  dogs  bark  at  the  moon. 
Some  prefer  to  let  the  poem  spéak  for  itself  by  extracts ;  oth- 
ers, while  they  praise  very  justly,  claim  it  is  not  faultless — 
and  recognize  again  the  impossibility  of  perfection. 

The  8i¿bject  and  the  machinery  are  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Nack.  Still  Dr.  MitchcU  thinks  the  personifications  of  Philan- 
thropy,  Policy  and  Intrigue  are,  perhaps,  the  best  parts  of  the 
first  book.    Possibly  as  he  was  an  M.  D.  as  well  as  an  LL.  D., 
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he  took  a  ntilitarian  view  of  the  machinerr,  as  adding  to  the 
materia  medica  a  useful  narcotic. 

The  8vhjecb  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  an  object  of  general 
distrust.  It  is  thought  too  vast,  and  the  poem  likely  to  fail 
in  those  matters  of  which  statesmen  take  cognízanee.  But  a 
work  that  gave  Henry  Olay  pleasure  in  the  perosal ;  that  De- 
Witt  Clinton  averred  bore  the  Btamp  of  immortality ;  that 
John  Q.  Adams  writes  of  as  possessing  merit  which  entitled 
it  to  a  testimonial  from  him,  that  should  not  have  been  with- 
held — a  merit  discemed  in  spite  of  his  admitted  prejudice 
against  the  subject ;  that  Gales  &  Seaton  considered  merí- 
torious ;  that  Professor  Cunningham  approved  for  good  rea- 
sons  afisigned ;  that  J.  E.  Ohandler  pronounced  a  snccess  in 
epic  poetry ;  that  Lewis  Cass  read  with  great  interest,  and 
thought,  considering  the  difflculty  of  the  subject,  evinced  great 
abilityin  the  author, — such  a  work  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  materially  fallen  short  in  the  intelligence  in  which  these 
men  were  so  distinguished.  No  subject  of  any  book  has  yet 
been  exhausted.  The  most  one  can  do  is  to  treat  a  subject 
well  as  far  as  it  is  discussed,  Neither  the  London  Atíienceum^ 
ñor  the  other  commentators  on  this  poem  have  pointed  out 
any  mismanagement  of,  or  failure  to  treat  the  subject  prop- 
erly,  They  seem  to  see  in  it  a  mountain  they  will  not  ven- 
ture  to  ascend  ;  and,  therefore,  deem  it  presumption  in  others 
to  attempt  the  ascent. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  "vast ;"  but,  as  far  as  explored, 
from  the  above  testimony,  it  has  probably  been  well  treated. 
The  author  could  not  fumish  brains  as  well  as  ideas,  ñor  taste 
for  the  grand  and  sublime  to  minds  of  no  affinity  for  such 
things ;  which  the  Editor  of  the  London  Athen(Bum  supposes 
possible  to  be  done  by  a  poet  of  great  genius,  when  he  speaks 
of  "charming  back  an  epic  age."  We  would  like  to  know 
when  such  an  age  existed  ?  It  was  not  when  Homer  was  so 
little  heeded  that  seven  cities  disputed  as  to  which  of  thcm 
he  appertaíned.  It  was  not  in  Tasso's  or  Milton's  time.  Al- 
though  such  writers  anímate  the  literature  of  long  pcriods, 
they  have  been  slow  in  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
masses,    There  has  been,  and  wiU  be  in  any  age,  but  few  who 
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take  great  delight  in  their  majestic  march  of  thought  and 
expression.  These  few  will  shapé  the  judgment  of  the  many ; 
tboiigh  they  cannot  impart  to  them  the  mísd  needed  to  feel 
and  enjoy  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  epic  poetry.  Henee 
there  are  many  who  own  and  praise  Paradise  Lost  without 
reading  much  of  it. 

It  is  the  Btyle  and  epirit  of  a  poem  that  make  it  interest- 
ing ;  not  its  fortúnate  or  unfortnnate  issne,  ñor  its  stnictxire 
with  machinery  or  without  it.  In  illustration  of  this,  we 
might'  refer  to  two  translations  of  the  Iliad.  The  nnity  of 
action  and  suecessfdl  termination  is  the  same  in  both ;  bnt 
the  tame  and  spiritless  one  is  neglected,  while  that  of  the  most 
spirit  and  beauty  of  style  is  eagerly  sought.  An  epic  poem  is 
not  expected  to  be  a  treatise  on  politics,  strategy  or  tactics  ; 
but  it  shoidd  be  correct  on  all  matters  of  which  it  incident- 
ally  treats.  . 

The  machinery  in  the  Napolead  might  be  abridged  in  some 
parts  of  the  work.  Its  action  in  the  SLxth  Canto  is  too  long ; 
bnt  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  is  not  desirable.  It  adds  to 
the  yivacity  of  expression,  instead  of  enumerating  the  reasons 
that  lead  to  a  wise  or  pmdent  conclusión,  and  stating  the 
objections  thereto,  snggested  by  Pride  or  Vanity,  these  prin- 
cipies are  given  tongne,  grace  of  form  and  action,  and  make 
gpeeches  in  support  of  their  respective  views.  It  is  probably 
not  more  metaphysical  than  was  originally  the  theogony  of 
the  Greeks,  Mars  representing  the  principie  of  War,  Venus  of 
Love,  Minerva  of  Wisdom,  etc. 

The  Chevalier  Ramsay  claims  to  have  discovered  a  resem- 
blance  in  all  the  mythologies  of  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  All 
have  a  snpreme,  a  middle  or  atoning  power,  and  a  good  prin- 
cipie opposed  to  the  principie  of  evil.  The  author  of  the  Nar 
pelead  calis  the  principies  by  ñames  significant  of  their  na- 
tnre ;  not  confining  himself  to  one  or  another  mythology  fojr 
ñames.  He  designates  the  Snpreme  God  by  the  appeUations 
of  Jove,  Jehovah,  Lord  of  Nature,  Almighty :  so  Mars,  War, 
Discord,  are  used  as  synonymous  words.  The  pr'osopopoeia  is 
in  frequent  nse.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  reader's  knowl- 
5       « 
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cdge  of  the  phj&ical  non-existence  of  the  speaker  or  actor  less- 
ens  his  pleasnre,  it  maj  be  claimed  that  his  pleasure  would  be 
BtíU  less  without  the  vivacitj  of  the  oratorícal  manner  of  state- 
ment.  The  half  loaf  may  be  worth  acceptance,  since  beingB 
more  real  for  machinery  cannot  now  be  had. 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  Dtspatch  seems,  ín  effect,  to 
yíeld  the  palm  of  sublimity  to  the  Napolead  touching  the  nod 
of  Júpiter ;  but  oífers  a  rule  for  its  eflSciency  that  would  de- 
grade the  epic  Muse.  He  saya  it  must  be  easily  compre- 
hended  to  be  efficieut.  Cotton  might  well  ha  ve  offered  thia 
argument  in  justification  of  his  travestie  of  the  Hiad.  It  is 
better  to  raise  mortals  than  bring  down  angela  to  their  level ; 
but  when  it  can  be  done  without  aacrifice  of  dignity,  an  author 

**  Should  let  his  words  so  wéll  be  plann'd 
That  blockheads  can't  misonderstand." 

It  is  an  amusing  conceit  that  the  sublime  dependa  not  on 
ita  intrinsic  merit  or  quality;  but  on  the  capacity  of  the 
reader.  A  volcano  can  shake  a  nxountain ;  but  the  Deity 
alone  can  move  immensity.  In  the  Mapolead  the  weighing 
of  the  destinies  seema  to  be  a  mental  operation*  In  Paradise 
Lost  it  is  stated  that  the  scales  are  yet  on  hand  ^  betwixt 
astrea  and  the  scorpion  sign/'  and  the  work  waa  accomplished 
by  Buch  physical  appliances  that  Satán  saw  the  operation,  and 
fled  murmuríng.  The  party  vanquished  in  the  struggle  has 
the  lightest  scale  in  the  Mapolead  and  Paradise  Lost,  and  the 
heaviest  in  the  lUad. 

The  plain  sense  of  the  Napolead  is  "  that  the  Deity  heard 
the  prayer  of  Alexander,  and  considered  the  respective  merit 
of  Franco  and  Kussia,  and  found  that  the  merit  of  Kussia  was 
greatest,  and  rendered  judgment  aceordingly.''  The  scales  is 
a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  describe  the  mental  operaíion. 
Which  writer  has  used  it  most  aptly  or  awkwardly  we  will 
not  undertake  to  decide.  Homer  describes  the  article  as  gol- 
tíeriy  Milton  as  composed  of  material  globes,  Genin  as  consist- 
ing  of  cansideration.  Jove  could  have  decided  quite  as  well 
without  the  gold,  or  the  globes ;  but  cansideratían  was  indis- 
pensable. 
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An  author  may  be  glad  to  see  his  work  condemned  by  per- 
fions  of  small  capacity,  as  it  shows  the  work  is  above  the  level 
of  tbeir  minds ;  particularly  if  the  same  work  is  commended 
by  such  men  as  DeWitt  Clinton,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Lewis  Cass, 
and  others  above-qnoted. 

In  1816  the  Federalists  were  abusivo  and  the  Democrats 
enlogistic  of  Napoleón.  Henee,  probably,  the  former  pub- 
lished  extraets  from  the  poem  withont  comment,  the  latter 
commented  and  approved.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Fed- 
eral Editors  saw  something  of  merit  in  the  poem,  which  re- 
strained  their  partisan  action  against  its  hero.  Of  the  extraets 
given  by  the  Editors  only  two  Unes  are  repeated,  showing  that 
interesting  passages  are  not  scarce.  When  carpers  give  no 
reasons,  we  infer  they  have  none  to  give. 

The  London  AthencBum  refutes  itselí';  has  "swallowed  but 
a  small  part"  and  assigns  no  error  as  to  that  part ;  but  in  his 
thoughtlessness  the  Editor  runs  foul  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  others.  Though  all  the  greater  epic  poets  have  flourished 
in  spite  of  diseouragements,  he  suspeets  the  days  of  epics  have 
gone  by,  as  if  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  they  were  gen- 
erally  patronized. 

The  writer  in  the  National  InteO/igencer^  without  deciding 
that  the  auíbject  is  impracticable,  suggests  that  the  question, 
whether  it  could  have  been  managed  better  by  Southey,  Cow- 
per  or  Milton,  than  by  Genin,  could  be  answered  forty  years 
henee  with  more  certainty  than  now — and  giving  no  opinión, 
fumishes  extraets,  that  the  poem  may  speak  for  itself. 

May  we  infer  from  this  that  he  doubted  whether  those 
poets  could  have  managed  the  subject  better  than  Genin  ? 

The  subject  affords  tihought  for  many  volumes ;  but  Genin 
has  not  seen  fit  to  discuss  it  beyond  one  volume ;  and  it  should 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  accomplish  more  than  he  in- 
tended. 

In  his  biography  of  his  son,  Sylvester — the  lawyer  and  artist 
— ^he  publishes  one  of  his  own  letters,  addressed  to  the  son,  in 
the  course  of  which  is  a  characteristic  allnsion  to  the  "  Na- 
polead."  He  was  always  conscious  of  the  seeming  presump- 
tion  of  venturing  upon  so  ambitious  a  literary  enterprise.  Henee 
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he  had  no  vanity  in  regard  to  it — ^no  conceit.  He  was  con- 
Bcious,  in  a  judicial  way,  that  the  poem  had  meiit,  and  he 
would  not  iindervalue  his  own  abilities  by  any  aflFectation  of 
delicacy.  This  appears  in  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  let- 
ter  allnded  to : 

"  I  would  not  advíse  one  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  or  even  to 
cultivate  poetry  beyond  a  portion  of  one's  leisure,  yet  I  would 
not  ajinihilate  what  I  have  done  in  poetry,  or  abandon  its 
enjoyment,  for  any  pecuniary  consideration.  I  should  dislike 
the  responsibility  of  advising  one  to  a  course,  in  which  the 
chancea  of  failure  so  far  outnumbér  the  chances  of  succeas : 
and  in  which  success  itself  is  scarce  discoverable,  except  by  pos- 
teríty .  The  same  feeling  makes  one  distrust  his  own  judgment, 
when  he  views  what  seems  excellencies  in  the  higher  efforts 
of  literature  aiíd  the  arts,  if  made  by  a  contemporary  as  to 
whose  merits  the  world  has  not  yet  agreed.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect  of  any  one  speaking  otherwise  than  discouragingly  tome 
of  the  ^  Napolead,'  except  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  MitcheU,  who  at  the  same  time  cautioned  me  against  ex- 
pecting  any  temporal  advantages  from  it.  My  literary  friends, 
of  less  capacity,  while  they  professed  to  admire  my  short  pieces, 
could  see  nothing  but  presumption  in  my  attempting  an  epic. 
Thisis  so  jiatural  that  I  am  surprised  to  have  found  an  exception, 
or  a  Clinton ;  for  I  am  not  sure  but  he  dctermined  the  opinión 
ofDr.  Mitchell." 

With  this  literary  history  of  the  poem  we  leave  the  Napolead 
with  the  reader. 

Of  the  other  poems  in  this  volume,  all  save  "  The  Fatal 
Disunion,"  "  A  New  Tear's  Address,"  and  "  To  the  Flag  of  our 
Union,"  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  They  are  formed 
on  the  plan  of  the  older  poets.  The  author's  taste  had  been 
formed  by  the  reading  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Thomson,  before 
the  advent  of  Tennyson,  and  most  of  the  American  poets. 
The  manuscript  betrays  great  care  in  composing ;  the  inter- 
lineations  and  alterations  are  numerous — showing  that  in  their 
present  form  they  are  matured  products,  not  spontaneous  ut- 
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terances.  They  exhibit  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  verafica- 
tion.  The  rythm  íb  near  perfection,  They  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  pen  that  produced  the  great  poem,  which  challenged 
the  admiratíon  of  John  Qnincy  Adama  and  other  literary 
masters. 

In  regard  more  particularly  to  "  The  Fatal  Disnnion,"  we 
must  add,  that  the  approval  of  a  few  literary  masters,  and  the 
sneers  of  othera  not  so  well  known  to  fame,  awaited  it.  It  was 
a  prodnetion  of  youth,  making  its  appearance  when  the  anthor 
was  but  twenty  years  oíd.  It  may  be  well  to  insert  an  article 
in  reference  to  it,  which  appeared  in  the  OUve  Branch  for 
March  24, 1820,  published  in  Circleville,  Ohio,  over  the  signa- 
tnre  of  "  Alpha,"  with  wHich  we  shall  leave  the  Poetical  Works 
to  the  discriminatíon  and  judgment  of  the  reader : 

"  The  Americans  have  been  aecused  by  Europeans  of  being 
devoid  of  poetical  genius,  because  no  poet  equal  to  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  Milton,  has  appeared  among  ns.  Our  libellers  have 
been  ably  answered  by  Jeflferson  and  others.  But  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy  fact,  that  we  have  produced  but  few  poets ;  though 
Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  have  sung  in  numbers  as  last- 
ing  as  our  language,  and  have  raised  monuments  to  their  fame 
which  will  stand  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  time,  until  their 
and  our  slanderers  are  buried  in  oblivion. 

"  But  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  our  producing  so  few 
poets,  founded  on  our  state  of  society.  In  Europe,  rewards 
are  held  out  to  genius,  which  are  wanting  here.  There 
rulers  have  patronized  the  poet,  by  conferring  distinguished 
honors  upon  him ;  by  giving  an  annual  stipend,  ampie  enough 
in  many  cases  to  support  him  in  ease,  if  not  in  affluence. 
Crítics  there  have  been  mén  of  character,  of  high  standing  as 
scholars,  as  men  of  talents,  and  of  virtue.  They  never  suflfer 
themselves  to  become  mere  *word  catchers,'  or,  as  Horace 
calis  them,  ^  ancepe  verhorum.^  The  moral  aim  of  the  author 
is  looked  at  in  remarking  on  his  productions.  Such  crities 
never  suffer  themselves  to  descend  to  ribaldry  and  low  abuse. 
Modest  merit  is  not  unceremoniously  trampled  under  foot. 
As  the  eagle  teaches  her  young  to  adventure  on  the  feeble 
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wing,  in  ahort  essays,  around  the  nest,  so  the  able  critic  teaches 
the  truant  Muse  how  to  soar,  until  rising  aloft  on  its  fnll- 
grows  wings,  it  is  lo6t  to  human  síght  in  the  full  efi^lgence  of 
the  mid-day  sun.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  which 
have  produced  the  proud  results  we  behold. 

"But  how  changed  is  the  scene  here!  We  have  a  few 
literary  men  who  love  learning  for  her  own  sake,  scattered  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  without  patronage  themselves,  with- 
out  political  power,  because  they  scom  to  stoop  to  the  low 
arts  by  which  only  it  can  be  obtained  or  preserved — themselves 
pelted  in  every  dirty  newspaper ;  by  every  low  wretch,  who 
wishes  to  prevent  their  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
They  droop  the  wing,  they  cower  beneath  the  frown  of  the 
political  quack,  the  illiterate  ignoramus,  and  the  anonymous 
libeller.  No  sooner  does  some  writer  appear  possessed  of 
genius,  zeal,  literature,  and  science,  than  every  worthless 
creature  who  can  write  his  ñame,  pounces  upon  him,  in  some 
little  newspaper.  To  oontend  with  such  wretches  would  de- 
grade any  decent  man ;  to  put  up  with  the  abuse  unanswered, 
would  render  him  unpopular  With  the  common  people,  as 
wanting  the  spirit  to  defend  himself.  In  such  a  dilemma,  he 
gives  up  all  thoughts  of  attending  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
turns  to  some  professional  business.  Here  and  there  one,  in 
despite  of  all  that  these  worthless  wretches,  these  self-styled, 
would-be  critics  can  do,  boldy  presses  forward  in  his  literary 
career,  until  a  want  of  patronage,  and  the  uigent  demands 
of  creditors,  compel  him  to  desist  in  hia  efforts,  which,  in  a 
different  state  of  society,  might  have  led  him  to  femé  as  well 
as  to  wealth.  Others  again,  though  never  persecuted  by  this 
low  tribe  of  writers,  because  having  no  patrón  to  bring  their 
works  before  the  public  eye,  like  the  flowers  in  a  wide  wilder- 
ness,  *  are  born  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air.' 

"  These  reflections  pressed  themBclves  upon  my  mind,  on 
careftdly  perusing  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  communication.  Mr.  Genin  is  a  young  man  of  much 
promise,  who  now  resides,  and  for  several  years  past  has  resided 
at  St.  Clairsville  in  tiüs  State." 
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The  personal  peculiarities  of  Thomas  H.  Gtenin  were  very 
stríking.  Sócrates  was  ^^odd."  In  tlie  same  sense  he  was 
'*  odd."  Men  of  genius  are  usuallj  eccentric — at  least  they 
seem  so.  Acting  írom  themselves,  rather  thaa  ñ*om  what  is 
conventíonal,  they  impress  with  a  sense  of  oddity  those  whose 
law  is  the  way  "  they"  do  it. 

Mr.  Genin  was  in  his  habita  and  manners  a  law  unto  himself. 
He  was  simply  himself.  He  was  very  hospitable ;  and  his  recep- 
tion  of  friends  was  cordial.  He  assnmed  that  his  visitors  knew 
this — could  see  it  in  his  mannef.  Henee  he  seldom  expreesed 
satisfactión  on  receiving  them;  never  nrged  them  to  "stay 
longer"  when  they  proposed  leaving.  To  ask  a  man  to  stay 
longer  than  he  intended  to  stay,  was  to  know  better  than  that 
friend  his  own  business !  It  was  to  ask  him  to  appropriate 
for  the  benefit  of  his  host  time  ho  had  need  to  employ  else- 
where !  And  this  was  no  fancy,  no  affectation.  It  was  his 
philosophy ;  and  he  acted  always  from  principie.  Bnt  he  had 
a  way  of  inducing  friends  to  stay  longer,  when  sure  that  in  so 
doing  they  wonld  make  no  sacrifice.  An  amnsing  instance 
may  be  here  related. 

Mr.  John  N.  Genin,  of  New  York — so  noted  in  the  Jenny 
Lind  epoch,  and  usnally  spoken  of  as  "  Genin,  the  New  York 
Hatter" — ^was  a  nephew  of  Thomas  H.  Genin.  When  he  vis- 
ited  his  nncle  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter  was  expressed  in 
every  way  save  the  formal.  When  he  left,  the  r^et  of  the 
nncle  was  nnmistakable;  who,  however,  never  so  mnch  as 
asked  him  not  to  hnrry  his  departure.  On  occasion  of  one 
visit,  John  the  nephew  reminded  Mr,  Genin  that  his  large  and 
and  valnable  Cincinnati  property  needed  looking  after;  and 
he  proposed  on  leaving  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Queen  City  and 
attend  to  the  bnsiness  suggested.  This  wonld  add  about  a 
week  to  his  absence  from  his  own  bnsiness ;  and  he  proposed 
doing  this. 

"Have  yon  time,  John,  to  remain  so  mnch  longer  from 
home  ?  Can  yon  spare  the  extra  week,  to  look  after  my  Cin- 
cinnati interests,  as  well  as  not  ?" 

The  nephew,  presnming  his  proposition  was  to  be  accepted, 
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promptly  answered,  that  without  any  detriment  to  his  bufiinesB 
or  other  duties,  he  could  stay  from  home  a  week  longer. 
"  Well,  theV  Baid  the  únele,  ''stay  JiereP' 

Mr.  Genin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage.  like  Nel- 
Bon,  he  never  knew  fear.  In  the  midst  of  danger  he  was  self- 
possessed,  and  cónld  act  with  jndgment.  He  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  great  property ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  kept 
large  iimounts  of  money  and  other  portable  valuables  in  his 
honse.  And  as  his  house  was  away  from  the  village,  alone  by 
itself,  he  was  certainly  in  great  danger  at  the  hands  of  thieves 
and  other  despérate  characters.  Late  in  life,  he  had  no  one 
in  the  house  save  his  housekeeper.  Tet  with  a  fullknowledge 
of  his  dangerous  situation,  he  usually  slept  on  a  ground  floor, 
with  loaded  gun  ready  for  thief,  robber,  or  burglar.  And  the 
situation  did  not  even  affect  his  imagination. 

One  night,  returning  to  his  home,  he  passed  a  grove.  In 
the  grove  he  could  descry  thó  forms  of  several  despérate  look- 
ing  men,  evidently  seeking  to  coneeal  themselves  from  his 
sight,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  spring  upon,  waylay  him,  and 
rob  him.  AU  this  flashed  upon  him  at  sight.  With  strange 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  he  affected  to  draw  a  concealed 
weapon,  and  hold  it  in  readiness  for  attack  1  He  affected  this, 
but  was  in  fact  defenceless.  But  the  ruse  was  successfiíl,  till 
he  got  somewhat  in  advance  of  them.  Then  with  his  utmost 
speed  he  ran  for  his  home.  The*  robbers  pursued,  but  were 
not  able  to  overtake  him  till  it  became  too  much  of  a  risk  for 
them  to  continué  the  game.  Entering  his  house,  he  saw  that 
the  robbers  had  been  there.  There  lay  his  housekeeper  on  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  bleedingfrom  blows  which 
the  desperadoes  had  dealt  her !  They  evidently  supposed  they 
had  killed  her.  But  not  being  able  to  discover  the  valuables, 
they  had  watched  the  retum  of  the  proprietor,  probably  ex- 
peeting  to  extort  á  disclosure,  and  then  perhaps  act.  on  the 
maxim  that  "dead  men  tell  no  tales."  The  housekeeper's 
wounds  happily  did  not  prove  fatal ;  and  on  her  rest&ration 
she  told  the  tale  of  the  violent  entrance  and  murderous  assault 
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The  occasion  was  a  waming  to  Mr.  Qenin  to  remove  bis  val- 
iiables  to  a  safer  place  of  deposit ;  and  to  have  other  men  in 
his  honse.  But  with  original  táctica,  he  proposed  to  plan  a 
different  sort  of  protection.  He  had  his  bed  moved  to  the 
chamber.  In  the  floor  of  the  chamber  he  had  three  boles  cnt, 
and  the  opening  fiUed  with  loóse  pieces  of  board,  which  could 
be  easily  removed.  The  plastering  under  the  boles  was  taken 
away,  and  the  spaces  covered  with  white  paper,  siraply  pasted 
on.     Explaining  his  qneer  fortification  to  a  fríend,  he  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  here  are  my  gun  and  ammunition — in  the  cham- 
ber ready  for  instant  use.  Robbera  must  enter  the  lower  door, 
and  come  up  the  stairway.  That  I  have  so  barricaded  as  to 
require  time  to  forcé  a  passage.  And  before  they  can  make 
their  entrance,  I  with  my  gun  and  the  three  '  port  boles,'  can 
easily  act  upon  them,  while  they  cannot  act  upon  me.  Yon 
see,  sir,  1  have  comraand  of  the  situation  I" 

His  coolness,  courage  and  self-control  were  traite  of  charac- 
ter  weU  known.  He  would  have  defended  his  fortification, 
and  the  "port  boles"  wonld  have  been  put  to  use.  In  fact,  he 
was  never  after  distnrbed. 

Bovs  nsed  to  infest  his  orchard.  He  cared  little  for  the  losa 
ofproperty.  He  cared  more  for  the  misdemeanor.  Hethonght 
the  orchard  thieves  should  be  taught  better.  One  day  he  took 
a  cord  and  tied  together  the  limbs  of  the  tree  that  was  most 
tempting,  in  snch  a  way  that  one  limb  conld  not  be  shaken 
withont  shaking  *every  limb.  Then  the  cord  was  continned 
to  the  top  of  the  piazza  of  his  honse ;  and  then  so  fastened  to 
a  lot  of  tin  pans  and  kettles  that  if  a  single  bongh  was  shaken 
the  pans.  and  kettles,  with  horrid  sonnd,  would  fall  to  the  floor 
of  the  piazza.  Night  came,  and  the  orchard  proprietor  retired. 
So  soon  as  every  room  was  dark,  the  thievish  urchins  came  to 
the  choice  tree.  They  shook  a  limb !  Suddenly  there  aróse 
such  a  din  of  horrid  noises  that  the  young  robbers  fled  in  con- 
sternation,  so  frightened  that  they  never  suspected  the  nature 
of  the  strategy  that  occasionod  their  terror.  And  as  they  were 
never  informed,  they  never  after  invaded  the  orchard.  They 
would  as  soon  have  entered  a  haxmted  house  on  a  dark  night. 
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Mr.  Genin  had  a  quiet  humor ;  but  his  way  of  showing  it 
was  peculiar.  His  manner  was  oratorical,  and  his  fim  was 
put  into  phrases  as  stately  as  the  sentences  of  Gibbon.  A 
"  widower  with  money,"  it  was  natural  to  joke  him  to  tlie 
effect  that  he  was  game  for  tlie  widows,  who,  if  thev  did  not 
love  him,  would  be  tempted  to  try  to  make  him  think  they 
did.  On  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend  rallied  him  on  this  point, 
asking  him  which  he  most  preferred,  the  widow's  smiles  or 
ten  per  cent  on  his  investments. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  ancient  philosopher  has  said  that  up 
to  the  age  of  fifty-five  lo  ve  rules  in  the  breast  of  man ;  afker 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  avarice  rules.  Sir,  I  am  more  than 
fifty-five!'' 

He  had  a  fancy  for  reading  what  few  men  were  tempted  to 
read.  He  had  a  passion  for  knowledge  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  One  day  a  fnend  called  upon  him,  and  found  him  late 
in  the  aftcmoon  in  his  field,  making  a  few  needed  repairs  on 
the  fence.  When  commended  for  his  industry,  Mr.  Genin 
replied : 

"  I  have  devoted  the  former  part  of  the  day  to  the  reading 
of  Milton  on  Divorce.  TJp  to  this  day,  I  have  never  examined 
that  treatise  of  the  English  classic.  Now  I  have  done  so.  I 
have  this  day  read  Milton  on  Divorce." 

The  question,  "What  is  the  most  healthy  place?"  is  an  an- 
cient one.  It  is  always  being  solved.  Usually  it  is  the  town 
or  village  "  where  I  own  several  lots."  Sometimes  a  more 
imselfish  and  philosophical  explanation  is  given,  such  as  per- 
tains  to  climate,  high  ground,  exomption  fix^m  malarious  dis- 
tricts,  proximity  to  sea,  lake,  or  river.  At  one  time,  Mr. 
Q^nin  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain  "  the  most  healthy  place."  One  is  forced  to  smile  at, 
and  at  the  same  time  admire,  the  peculiar  wisdom  his  plan 
evinced.  It  was  inductivo — thoroughly  after  the  canons  of 
Lord  Bacon.  He  made  an  extensivo  tour,  visiting,  at  remote 
points,  a  large  number  of  villages.  In  every  place  he  entered 
the  graveyard,  noted  down  the  number  of  deaths  with  the 
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respective  ages  on  the  tombstonea,  amd  th&n  struck  the  average 
age  aó  which  thepeqple  died  I 

He  believed  in  the  Shakesperean  maxím,  "  To  thine  own  self 
be  true."  What  he  thought  of  himsel^  he  would  say.  In 
writing  of  his  son,  he  alindes  to  the  father  as  "  an  accnrate 
lawyer."  This  was  the  simple  tmth.  We  hold  that  it  shows 
moral  conrage  for  one  to  be  tme  to  hímself,  when  the  fashion 
caUs  for  self-deprecíation.  Mr.  Genin  had  no  faith  in  thoso 
nominal  Christians  who  are  ever  prating  abont  their  great 
sinfulness,  yet  never  give  the  particulars.  He  wonld  have  a 
man  express  his  honest  thonght,  even  thongh  himself  were 
the  subject. 

That  Mr.  Genin  had  a  passion  for  "  saving  things,"  can  not 
be  regarded  as  another  reason  for  calling  him  peculiar.  Any 
oíd  garret,  especially  in  farm  houses,  will  attest  that  a  dis- 
inclination  to  destroy  things  is  not  uncommon  with  the  race. 
He  had  this  passion  however  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree 
that  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  personal  pecnliarity. 

We  will  give  one  cxample  in  which  we  are  snre  the  reader 
will  see  something  of  the  ludicrons.  Among  the  papers 
placed  in  onr  hands  for  the  preparation  of  this  volanie,  we 
find  part  of  an  oíd  newspaper,  from  which  he  had  torn  some- 
thing he  wished  to  use.  What  remained  was  nothing  bnt  ad- 
vertisements ;  and  a  discolored,  shabby  fragment  it  is.  We 
think  that  "  mankind  in  general "  could  have  brought  them- 
selves  to  destroy  that,  We  found  it  carefvHJy  jüed  among  Mr. 
Genin's  papers,  and  labled  "  Of  no  use !  '^ 

He  was  always  experimenting.  He  had  an  almost  annoy- 
ing  propensity  to  test  opinions  and  judgments.  Men  who 
made  a  boast  of  their  wisdom,  he  would  often  humble  by  ex- 
pedients  they  could  not  themselves  question.  It  amuses  one 
to  read  in  his  published  letter  to  his  son :  "  I  would  not  in- 
spire a  contempt  for  mankind ;  but  their  boasted  reason  en- 
countei:^  so  many  disturbing  forces,  that  she,  with  diflSculty, 
Bits  uprightly  on  her  throne.  Envy  and  jealousy  less  often 
disturb  than  weakness  and  pusillanimity.  In  my  youth, 
knowing    the    range    of    the    reading   of    some    literary 
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friends,  I  oftered  for  their  opinión  a  few  Unes  of  poetry, 
from  an  author  of  established  reputation,  as  if  they  were  my 
own.  They  were  considered  fanlty — even  ungrammatical ; 
because  the  judges  díd  not  understand  the  application  of 
what  we  style  the  adverbial  adjective,  which  gives  such  forcé 
and  beauty  to  our  language.  When  I  offered  them  some  lines 
of  my  own,  as  the  compositíon  of  the  same  anthor,  they  could 
discover  no  defect,  thongh  there  actually  was  a  small  one,  pur- 
posely  left  for  experiment." 

He  wonld  not  however  triumph  over  discomfited  critics,  but 
recommend  self-reKance,-  and  the  reducing  of  wants.  He 
addfi :  "  The  fallibility  of  human  judgment  is  snch,  that  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  elévate  or  depress  the  spírits,  bnt 
merely  be  nsed  so  far  as  the  reasons  for  it  have  weight  to 
enlighten  the  understanding.  Follow  nature,  and,  if  human 
opinions  cannot  keep  pace  with  you,  it  is  their,  and  not  your 
misfortune.  One  should  render  himself  independent  of  pa- 
tronage.  It  takes  but  little  to  support,  in  simpUcity,  the 
painter,  while  he  executes  immortal  works.  The  real  wants 
of  man  are  easily  supplied.  Biches  consist  less  in  the  num- 
bor  of  doUars,  than  the  moderation  of  desire." 

Though  a  man  of  theory,  Mr.  Genin  was,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree,  a  practical  man.  He  writes  his  son  Sylvester,  in  a  tone 
which  urges  him  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  a  friend,  and  make 
painting  a  past-time,  and  the  law  a  business.  "  There  is,"  he 
tells  him,  "probably  no  man,  whatever  his  success  may  have 
been,  that  is  eatisfled  with  it,  or  with  the  appreciation  of  *him, 
or  his  works,  by  the  world.  Napoleón  was  not.  His  conver- 
sations  with  O'Meara,  and  Las  Cases,  are  attempts  to  enlight- 
en mankind  on  this  matter.  Benjamín  West,  it  is  said,  died 
poor.  There  is  a  direct  tendency  to  poverty  in  all  who  pay 
but  little  attention  to  money  after  they  get  it ;  who  adopt  no 
measures  to  make  it  productivo,  and  are  deficient  in  economy 
and  management.  Heirs  of  large  estates,  without  cultivating 
painting  or  poetry,  frequently  soon  find  their  patrimony 
evaporated.    Great  lawyers,  notwithstanding  the  lucrativenesa 
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of  their  professíon,  have  often  died  poor ;  for  a  leaky  bucket 
will,  at  length,  be  found  empty.  Judge  Ruggles  has  shown 
to  me  Colonel  Trumbull's  letter  of  the  13th  Dec,  inst.,  stating 
that  your  friends  have  not  overrated  your  talents  as  a  painter ; 
but  on  account  of  the  nature  of  our  ínstitntions,  and  the  un- 
eertainty  of  popular  favor,  he  has  advised  you,  as  his  friends 
advised  him,  to  make  the  study  and  practice  of  law  your  chief 
parsuit,  and  historical  painting  the  amusement  of  your  leisnre 
honra." 

An  example  of  the  practical  tnm  of  his  mind  is  evinced  in 
a  record  of  personal  expenses  from  May  to  Augnst,  1815. 
Here  is  a  memorándum  for  each  day — just  what  he  bought 
and  what  he  paid.  In  those  days  the  cost  of  living  was  nom- 
inally  mnch  less  than  now,  yet  it  may-surprise  some  to  leam 
that  for  the  three  months  specified,  the  whole  expense  of  liv- 
ing was  $56— for  rent  $1Y.12 ;  board,  $20 ;  clothing,  $18.88. 
This  too  in  the  metropolitan  city  1  We  judge  that  his  income 
began  to  improve,  for  during  the  next  three  months,  his  ex- 
penses rose  from  $56  to  $74.37 1-2.  His  average  board  bilí, 
exclusive  of  rent,  was  $1.69  a  week.  He  had  the  manliness 
to  Uve  within  his  income.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  he 
became  the  wealthiest  man  in  his  county. 

A  catalogue  of  his  library  of  about  600  volumes,  exhibits 
the  varied  character  of  his  tastes.  Here  are  works  on  law,  medí- 
cine,  the  military  art,  grammar,  divinity,  poetry,  oratory. 
We  find  few  books  of  fiction ;  though  we  are  happy  to  note 
Don  Quixote  in  the  list. 

Remembering  his  own  unhappy  experience  in  the  school- 
room,  Mr.  Genin  conceíved  a  prejudice  agalnst  the  professional 
teacher  that  became  a  ruling  passion.  In  his  Biography  of 
his  son,  he  says,  he  was  determined  "  not  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  his  children,  if  he  could  conveniently  be  their  instructor. 
Other  circumstances  conspired  to  confirm  this  resolution,  par- 
ticularly  what  he  thought  the  general  incompetency  of  teach- 
ers,  and  the  conviction  that  all  scholars  are  self-made,  whether 
studying  at  home,  or  in  a  college ;  and  that  even  an  illiterate 
woman  can,  by  judicious  praise  of  leaming  and  leamed  men, 
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in  the  presence  of  chüdren,  make  better  Bcliolars  than  a  scliool- 
master,  who  cannot  excite  their  ambition,  If  tliis  be  roused, 
a  ehíld  can  Bcarce  be  prevented  from  making  of  hímself  what 
he  picases.  If  he  has  the  wiU  he  soon  finds  the  way  to  leam : 
t€xt-books  are  .procured,  and  the  wise  consiüted." 

In  his  oflSce  of  teacher,  his  task,  he  says,  "  was  often  per- 
formed  at  the  table,  while  eatíng;  a  snbject  woiild  be  men- 
tioned ;  some  leading  ideas  stated,  respecting  it,  and  books 
referred  to  for  further  information.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  same  subject  would  be  mentioned,  with  the  expectation  of 
hcaring  it  iUostrated,  and  generallj  the  pnpil  was  prepared 
for  the  task ;  taking  sometimes  new  views,  and  offering  rea- 
sons  not  contained  in  the  books  consulted.  On  reading  a 
newspaper,  the  mention  of  ports,  cities  and  other  points,  pre- 
sen ted  occasions  for  inquiry  into  their  geographical  position, 
popnlation,  manners,  customs,  etc.,  and  if  the  pupils  conld  not 
readily  answer,  a  reference  to  maps  ensned.  Some  ten  rules 
in  arithmetic,  inclnding  the  four  elementary  ones,  of  well- 
known  practical  use,  were  repeatedly  impressed ;  but  no  time 
was  lost  in  going  through  any  treatise  on  that  science,  spend- 
ing  weeks  and  months  in  attempting  to  solve  a  pnzzle.  The 
same  com*se  was  observed  in  mathematics.  In  grammar,  the 
memory  was  burdened  as  little  as  possible.  In  acqniring  the 
languages  a  knowledge  of  the  words,  qnd  construction  of  sen- 
tences  accompanied  the  stndy  of  the  grammar." 

He  experimented — according  to  his  ruling  passion — on  his 
sons,  respectively  four  and  six  years  oíd,  to  determine  whether 
grammar  can  be  taught  at  so  early  an  age.  This  was  his 
method :  "  What  is  a  noun  ?  It  is  a  word  that  tells  what  we 
can  see,  feel,  or  think  of— as  fire,  air,  heat,  water.  What  is 
an  adjective  ?  It  is  a  word  that  tells  what  the  noun  is ;  as 
whether  it  is  hard,  soft,  light,  heavy,  good,  bad.  Form  a 
sentence  of  the  adjective  and  noun  only.  Good  boy — ^heavy 
wood.  What  is  a  verb  ?  It  is  a  word  that  tells  the  motion 
of  the  noun,  as  whether  it  runs,  falls,  stands,  sits,  loyes,  hates. 
Place  a  noun,  adjective  and  verb  in  sentence.  Good  boy  runs. 
With  these  three  classes  of  words,  or  parts  of  speech,  we  might 
express  our  ideas ;  but  there  are  six  othei:  parts.    What  is  an 
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adverb  ?  It  is  a  word  that  tells  sometbing  about  the  verb, 
adjective,  and  sometimes  anotber  adverb.  Place  the  noun, 
adjectíye,  verb  and  adverb  in  connexion.  Good  boy  runs 
nimbly ;  is  very  wise ;  runs  very  nimbly.  Give  a  sentence 
containing  a  word  of  each  clasB,  and  a  noun,  in  each  case. 
The  yellow  vine's  pumpkin  rolls  swiftly  noar  an  orchardj  and 
oh,  it  vanishes  I  This  is  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
method  of  instruction."    He  thonght  the  method  successful. 

To  ascertain  whether  any,  or  all  of  his  three  sons  had  any 
talent  for  drawing,  he,  as  usual,  made  a  very  ingenious  experi- 
ment.  He  drew  a  portrait  of  the  three  brothers  with  a  lead- 
pencil,  and  laid  them  away  in  a  file  of  newspapers,  the  origi- 
náis not  .seeming  to  take  any  particular  interest  in  the  art. 
"  Some  three  years  afterwards,  on  tuming  over  the  leaves  of 
the  newspapers,  as  if  by  accident,  these  portraits  were  found, 
and  were  exhibited  to  show  what  changes  time  had  wrought 
on  their  visages.  Sylvester,  on  the  same  day,  asked  for  paper, 
on  which,  he  said,  he  meant  to  draw  all  the  distinguished 
men.  The  next  day,  he  presented  to  his  father  a  tolerably 
good  likeness  of  Washington ;  and  soon  after  of  Napoleón. 
Some  weeks  then  elapsed  without  further  attempts  to  draw. 
His  father  proceeded  to  copy  the  portrait  of  the  Empress 
Josephine.  This  recalled  the  son's  attention  to  the  art.  He 
formed  the  outline  of  a  Josephine,  without  the  features  of  the 
face ;  and  expressing  some  doubt  as  to  successftilly  copying 
the  face  of  a  woman,  his  father  proposed  to  mako  one  eye, 
and  copy  the  features  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  that  the 
son  should  copy  the  other  side  of  it.  The  joint  production 
was  not  without  harmony.  It  encouraged  further  efibrts; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  produced  a  tolerable  likeness  of  the 
Empress.  He  soon  became  enamored  with  the  art,  and  some 
half  dozen  miniatures,  on  ivory,  w^ere  painted  for  his  ndgh- 
bors,  at  five  doUars  each.  He  then  tumed  his  attention  to 
painting  in  oil,  and  Qopied  a  portrait  of  his  father,  which  had 
been  painted  by  A.  D.  G.  Tuthill,  in  1815.  His  likenesses 
were  very  exact ;  and  he  was  told  by  his  acquaintances,  that, 
in  his  skill,  he  possessed  an  ampie  fortune ;  but  his  father  re- 
marked,  that  the  taking  of  portraits  was  rather  a  matter  of 
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talent,  than  genius,  and  Bomewhat  mechanical,  without  afford- 
ing  the  advantages  for  thrift  which  are  foand  in  the  trades  of 
the  carpenter,  saddler,  or  cobbler ;  for  tliese  could  avail  them- 
eelves  of  the  labor  of  apprentices  and  joumeymen ;  bnt  the 
painter  must  necessarily  eam  with  his  own  hands  all  he  ac- 
quired ;  that  if  moncy,  or  wealth,  were  the  solé  end  of  life, 
there  were  bettér  means  of  reaching  that  end,  than  the  paint- 
ing  of  portraits ;  and  if  glory  were  in  view,  it  chiefly  hoverod 
over  the  historical  painter,  between  whom  and  the  mere  por- 
trait  painter  there  was  a  great  diflTerence." 

This  experiment  bronght  to  light  the  talent  of  the  son,  Syl- 
vester,  for  historical  painting;  in  produeing  specimens  of 
which,  he  won  the  high  praise  of  that  artist  of  almost  world- 
wide  fame,  Col.  John  TrumbuU. 

Mr.  Genin  never  professed  indifference  to  the  opinión 
his  judicial  superiors  had  of  his  services  as  Master  in  Chan- 
cery.  In  a  letter  to  a  ftiend,  with  his  accustomed  frankness, 
he  wrote :  "  I  had  acted  as  Master  of  Chancery  twentynsix  and 
a-half  consecutivo  yoars,  holding  the  office  by  appointment  of 
the  Judges  in  both  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  acting  as  juror  or  finder  of  facts  in  both  courts,  I 
looked  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Master  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  cases  appealed,  I  having  dccided  on  the 
case  in  the  Common  Pleas.  But  this  was  not  done  in  a  single 
instance.  On  one  occasion,  the  Supreme  Judge  cried  out, 
*Mr.  Genin,  the  Court  are  willing  to  allow  you  a  larger  sum 
than  you  have  set  down  for  your  report  in  this  case.'  I  re- 
plied,  that  having  acted  in  the  case  in  the  Court  below,  it  had 
caused  me  no  more  trouble  than  I  had  charged  for."  He 
was,  however,  not  a  little  pleased  at  this  proof  of  the-  confi- 
dence  of  the  judges. 

He  relates  in  the  same  letter  another  example :  "  In  one 
case  after  dccrees,  myself  being  party  eomplainaut,  I  moved 
for  appointment  of  a  Special  Master  to  make  the  sale.  This 
was  the  only  Special  Master  appointed  in  my  time.  This 
scrap  of  glory  I  think  it  proper  to  preserve,  being  well  sus- 
tained  by  the  records  of  the  courts." 
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Though  thoroüghlj  plebeian  in  his  Bympathies  and  tastes, 
Mr.  Genin  could  not  forget  the  fact  that  he  was  rich ;  and  he 
sometimes  complained  that  others  took  occasion  to  remember 
that  he  had  wealth,  to  do  him  injustice.  Alluding  to  a  partic- 
ular law  case  in  which  he  was  a  party,  he  said :  "  The  people 
consider  me  so  rich,  that  as  jurors  there  is  no  need  of  regard- 
ing  theír  oaths,  even  when  a  raíb*oad  company  is  my  antago- 
nist,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  need.  A  jury  was  out  all 
night  nntil  5  p.m.  the  next  day,  when  they  agreed  to  give  me 
$3,550  for  $12,000  of  injury."  He  adds  that  some  of  these 
jurors  wished  to  give  him  as  low  as  $500.  "  I  had  testified," 
he  adds,  "  that  the  damage  was  about  $6,000,  not  wishing  to 
State  my  real  opinión,  for  fear  they  might  think  me  extrava- 
gantly  wrong.  A  couple  of  the  jurors  thought  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  injury,  but  could  not  well  go  above  the  $6,000, 
and  insisted  on  that  sum." 

In  the  religious  experiences  of  his  boyhood — being  seriously 
wrought  upon  by  a  revival  when  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
oíd — ^he  prayed  that  he  might  never  be  rich.  He  heard  many 
people  older  than  himself  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  riches, 
and  in  his  boyish  simplicity  he  supposed  they  really  thought 
and  meant  what  they  said  I  That  he  might  escape  the  ^'  van- 
ity" was  the  burden  of  his  petitions  in  the  prayer-meeting. 
When  later  in  life  he  found  himself,  in  spite  of  his  prayers,  a 
rich  man,  he  used  to  say,  that  the  fault  was  not  his  own. 
Wealth  was  thrust  upon  him.;  he  did  not  seek  it.  He  bought 
in  1819,  for  ten  cents  an  acre,  some  thousand  acre  tracts  in 
Virginia.  This  land  he  tried  to  sell  for  a  trifle — ^tried  to  ex- 
change  for  other  property.  But  he  could  at  fií^t  find  no  pur- 
chaser.  Circumstances,  however,  led  to  its  great  increase  in 
valué ;  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation  and  calculation,  it  be- 
came  to  him  a  source  of  wealth.  He  writes :  "  Providence, 
yon  see,  has  paid  not  much  attention  to  my  prayers !" 

Mr.  Gtenin's  family  relations  were,  till  death  made  its  rapid 
inroads,  of  the  most  affectionate  and  happy  nature.  But  he 
was  destined  to  survive  them  all.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  ex- 
cellent  worth,  intelligent,  faithful  to  every  duty,  and  successful 
in  the  management  of  her  family,  died  in  August,  1851, 
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His  oldest  Bon,  Thurston,  a  lawyer  of  very  successftil  prac- 
tice,  and  a  man  of  many  virtues,  enjoying  the  higliest  respect 
of  his  community,  died  in  September,  1848,  aged  twenty-eight 
yeara. 

His  second  son,  Sylvester — the  lawyer  and  artist,  to  whom 
frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages — died 
in  April,  1850,  also  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

The  third  son,  Florín,  and  last  of  the  family  save  the 
father,  died  in  Augnst,  1856,  aged  thirty-two.  He  was  a  man 
of  mnch  promise,  who  had  always  remained  at  the  homestead. 
.  The  son  Sylvester  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  versatility 
of  talent.  He  stood  high  as  a  lawyer,  and  but  for  an  nnwill- 
ingness  to  crowd  others  seeking  preferment,  wonld  in  fair  prob- 
ability  have  received  the  appointment  of  PresidentJudge  of 
one  of  the  Circuit  Courts.  As  an  artist,  a  writer  in  the  St. 
Clairsville  ChronicHe  says  of  kim  that  "  in  youth,  apparently 
imaided  and  withont  instructíon,  he  employed  his  pencil  in 
drawing  portraits,  landscapes  and  histórica]  scenes,  which  he 
continued  at  intervals  to  the  cióse  of  his  Ufe.  His  prodnc- 
tions  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  as  finished 
specimens  of  painting,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  art  as  well 
as  to  the  youthftd  artist.  Among  his  works  the  writer  of  this 
notice  has  observed  the  battle  of  the  Granicus — the  landing 
of  CíBsar  in  Great  Britain — the  battle  of  Arbela — the  death 
of  CsBsar — ^the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites — the 
resene  of  the  American  prisoners  by  Jasper  and  Newton — ^the 
Woman  of  Monterey,  and  others,  containing  from  six  or  ten  to 
seventy  or  eighty  figures,  in  varied  and  expressive  attitudes, 
harmonizing  with  the  leading  idea  of  the  design.'^  He  also 
evinced  unnsnal  talent  as  a  writer,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  as  a  speaker.  In  1855  his  father  prepared  and  publlshed 
a  Memorial  Work,  embracing  Selections  from  his  works  in 
Poetry,  Prose,  and  Historical  Design:  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch.  The  work  contains  sixteen  engravings,  all — save  a 
portrait  of  Sylvester,  and  portraits  on  one  page  of  the  Genin 
Family — transcripts  of  the  Historical  Paintings,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made. 

The  sons  all  died  of  consumption.    None  were  ever  married. 
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Writing,  in  June,  1860,  of  his  family,  Mr.  Genin  said,  "I 
have  no  relatives  nearer  than  nephews  and  nieces,  by  brothers 
and  sisters  of  half  blood." 

For  forty  years  Mr.  Genín  Kv«d  on  the  same  fann  a  half- 
mile  from  St.  Clairsville  village.  In  all  these  years,  sickness 
and  death,  whicb  swept  away  one  by  one  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  had  spared  him.  He  writes  in  the  summor  of 
1868 :  "  I  am  now  enjoying  good  health."  Before  the  coming 
Fall  had  fully  set  in,  he  was,  however,  destined  to  foUow  wife 
and  sons  to  the  "  boume  from  which  no  traveller  retums." 

Mr.  Genin's  last  labor  with  the  pen  was  an  unfinished  letter 
to  a  gentleman  in  líew  York,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Genin  family.  The  circumstance  that 
the  letter  was  his  last,  and  that  it  closes  abruptly  with  an  un- 
finished sentence,  gives  it  a  melancholy  interest.  But  the 
further  circumstances  that  it  gives  more  light  pertaining  to  the 
family  history,  and  also  exhibits,  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  his  quiet  humor,  as  fresh  as  in  his  younger  days,  greatly 
increase  its  valué.    The  letter  is  dated : 

"St.  Claibsville,  October  Í8,  1868. 

"  Deab  Sm :  To  yours  of  the  13th  instant,  I  reply  that  I 
know  of  no  family  but  our  own  bearing  the  ñamo  of  Genin. 
A  man  once  told  me  he  had  seen  a  lawyer  of  that  ñame  in 
New  Orleans.  On  referenee  just  now  to  John  Livingstone's 
list  of  lawyers  for  1864  I  see  Louis  Janin  and  Charles  Janin, 
but  no  Genin,  on  the  list.  I  have  sometimos  examined  city 
directories,  but  never  met  with  the  ñame  as  belonging  to  an- 
other  family. 

"  My  father,  John  Nicholas  Genin,  son  of  John  Nicholas 
Genin,  of  Labeurville,  Jurisdiction  of  Verdun,  embarked  at 
Brest,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  landed  at  Ehode  Island  in 
1780.  He  was  elerk  in  the  Commissary's  department.  Took 
Aun  Toumier  for  wife,  an  American  French  Canadian,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  the  present  John  N.'s  father,  and  one 
daughter,  who  married  John  Hildreth.  He  took  for  second 
wife  Sarah  Hedges,  from  whom  I  sprung — ^her  only  child.  He 
took  for  third  wife  Mahala  Jennings,  who  survived  him,  with- 
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out  children.  He  vas  the  only  son  of  his  father,  whose  last 
letter  to  him  describes  the  father  as  ninetj-three  years  oíd. 
He  had,  I  think,  an  únele,  Claudius,  in  France.  Seeing  that 
I  had  writ  my  ñame,  Jerminga^  in  my  school  book,  he  asked 
why?  Because,  quoth  I,  the  school-master  commanded  it. 
He  said  it  was  the  English  of  Genin.  A  vigorous  gestienlation 
ensued— '  pauvre  ignoramusl  If  my  únele  Claudius's  estáte 
should  descend  this  would  be  a  sad  ñame  to  present.  Tell 
him  you  are  obliged,  but  your  French  ñame  is  good  enough.' 
"  I  know  nothing  of  the  woman  you  speak  of — " 

This  letter  was  written,  it  will  be  noticed,  October  18, 1868. 
On  the  moming  of  the  succeeding  day  at  three  o'clock,  he 
passed  away.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  illness  was  not 
disease,  but  a  fall  in  his  orchard  but  a  few  days  before  his 
decease.  He  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  was  carried  to  his 
house.  A  temporary  recovery  was  delusivo.  It  is  evident  from 
the  tone  of  his  unfinished  letter  that  he  did  not  suppose  the 
injury  at  all  dangerous.  The  last  of  his  family,  he  was  spared 
the  pain  of  long  sickness.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  joined 
his  family — the  wife  and  three  children — ^in  the  world  of  souls. 
The  Bébnont  ChronicUy  whose  columns  he  had  so  often  enliv- 
ened,  in  its  issue  for  October  22,  had  this  editorial  articJe  in 
regard  to  his  death,  and  his  public  and  prívate  worth : 

GENIN. 

"  Thomas  H.  Genin,  Esq.,  an  oíd  and  much  respected  citizen 
of  St.  Claii'sville,  died  at  three  o'clock  on  the  moming  of  the 
19th  instant.  He  fell  in  his  orchard  on  the  Thursday  previous, 
and  had  to  be  carried  into  the  house.  He  recovered  from  that 
attack  in  a  measure,  and  on  Sabbath  day  sat  up  and  ate  his 
dinner  as  usual. 

"  Mr.  Genin  was  bom  on  Long  Island,  of  French  parentage, 
in  March,  1796,  and  studied  law  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
While  pursuing  his  legal  studies  he  wrote  '  The  Napólead,'  an 
epic  poem,  something  in  the  style  of  Homer's  Iliad,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  at 
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that  time  America  was  reproached  with  being  without  authors 
or  a  literature  of  íts  own,  and  with  importing  its  ideas  and 
booH  from  England.  On  arriving  at  twenty-one — in  1817 — 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  having  pireviously  married, 
started  to  find  a  heme  in  the  then  *  Far  West.'  On  reaching 
the  Ohio,  he  heard  of  Charles  Hammond,  then  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Belmont  County  Bar,  and  advised  with  him  as 
to  his  location.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hammónd  he  took  np 
his  residence  in  St.  Clairsville,  and  commenced  the  practico 
of  the  law.  In  July,  1818,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conrt  of 
Common  Pleas  Master  Commissioner  in  Chancery,  npon  the 
resignation  of  that  office  by  Charles  Hammond.  He  continned 
in  tíiat  position  about  twenty  years.  When  he  reached  Ohio, 
Mr.  Genin  was  in  limited  circumstances.  His  wife  owned  a 
large  qnantity  of  Virginia  lands,  bnt,  located  in  a  wild  and 
nnsettled  conntry,  they  were  then  of  little  valne.  By  thrift 
and  economy  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  lands  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  West 
greatly  enhanóed  the  valué  of  his  lands,  so  that  at  his  death 
he  probably  ranked  first  among  the  wealthy  men  of  our  connty. 
He  was  the  last  member  of  his  family.  His  wife  died  abont 
1851,  Florín  about  the  same  time,  Sylvester  and  Thurston 
several  years  previous  to  that.  Sylvester  was  a  painter  of 
some  promise.    He  died  in  Jamaica. 

"  Thomas  H.  Genin,  whatever  his  foibles  and  eccentricities, 
was  a  just  man.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  society,  and 
would  apparently  never  tire  talking  to  those  who  called  at  his 
quiet  home  or.whom  he  metin  town;  and,  rare  accomplish- 
ment,  was  the  best  listener  we  ever  met  with.  Although  of  a 
thoughtful  disposition  and  somewhat  brusque  in  his  manner, 
there  was  a  frankness  and  lonhomie  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-men  that  made  his  society  very  acceptable. 

"  Mr.  Genin,  we  believe,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  St. 
Clairsville  Bar.  He  was  contemporary  with  Charles  Ham- 
mond, Philip  Doddridge,  John  M.  Goodenow,  and  the  other 
great  men  so  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  and  we  believe  was  the  laflt  link  connecting  us 
"with  those  mighty  men. 
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"The  Bar  held  a  meetíng  at  the  Clerk's  oflSce  yestcrday, 
adopted  appropriate  resolutions,  and  resolved  to  attend  his 
funeral  in  a  body." 

•  The  Chronide  for  November  5,  gives  an  official  report  of 
the  "  Proceedingp  of  the  Belmont  County  Bar,"  in  memory  of 
the  deceased,  as  follows : 

"  A  meetíng  of  the  membere  of  the  Belmont  CJounty  Bar 
was  held  at  the  Clerk's  oflBice,  October  20,  to  give  expression 
to  their  sentiments  on  the  oceasion  of  the  death  of  Thomas  H. 
Genin.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Hon.  B.  S. 
Oowen  to  the  chair,  and  appointíng  St.  Clair  Kelly,  Secretary. 

"  Appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  B.  S.  Cowen,  Peter 
Tallman,  L.  Danford,  M.  J.  "W.  Glover  and  R.  H.  Cochran, 
Esqs.,  and  other  members  of  the  bar ;  and  a  committee  consisting 
of  Hon.  James  Weir,  Hon.  D.  D.  T.  Oowen,  Peter  Tallman  and 
M.  J.  W.  Glover,  Esqs.,  was  appointed,  who  reported  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutíons,  which  were  nnanimonsly  adopted : 

"  Thomas  H.  Genin,  a  member  of  our  bar,  died  on  yesterday 
moming  at  three  o'clock,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  we  have 
assembled  to  express  the  sentiments  and  emotions  to  which 
the  oceasion  has  given  rise. 

"  Mr.  Genin  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Belmont  county 
bar. 

"  Bom  in  March,  1796,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  181  Y.  In  the  same  year  he  emigrated  to  the 
West.  He  was  induced  by  Charles  Hammond,  then  a  practíc- 
ing  attorney  of  this  county,  to  lócate  here,  and  he  remained 
here  tmtil  his  death. 

"  The  joumals  of  our  Common  Pleas  Court  show  that  at  its 
July  term,  1818,  he  was  appointed  Master  Commissioner,  to 
sncceed  Charles  Hammond,  who  resigned.  This  oflSco  he 
retained  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

"  Although  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  the  practico  of  law 
for  several  years,  we,  many  of  us,  knew  him  as  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  profound  lawyer,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an  able  advócate, 
and  we  contínued  to  profit  by  his  advice  and  Information  upon* 
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questions  involving  principies  of  elementary  law,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

"  He  did  himself  no  more  than  justíce  when,  in  a  published 
biography  of  one  of  his  dead  sons,  he  referred  to  himself  as  an 
*  accurate  lawyer.' 

"He  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  literary  attain- 
ments,  with  a  remarkable  knowledge  and  recoUection  of  his- 
tory,  and  he  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  professional  labors, 
to  write  and  pablish  an  epic  poem,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
entitled  ^  The  Napolead.' 

"  In  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  in  his  business  trans- 
actions,  he  has  nniformly  and  deservedly  maintained  a  repnta- 
tion  for  stríct  integrity. 

"In  his  social  and  personal  relations  he  was  eminently 
hospitable  and  companionable. 

"  The  head  of  a  numeróos  family,  he  has  been,  by  several 
years,  the  solé  survivor  of  them,  and  now,  in  the  ñdlness  of 
time,  is  about  to  be  bnried  with  them.    Peaco  to  his  ashes  I 

"  Wo  tender  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  our  condolence  in 
their  affliction. 

"  Resolved,  That  onr  Common  Pleas  Conrt,  now  in  session, 
be  requested  to  adjonm,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  we,  with  the  oflScers  of  the  Court,  attend 
his  fdneral  in  a  body. 

"  Resolved,  That  eight  of  our  nnmber  be  selected  to  act  as 
pdl-bearers. 

"  Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolntions,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  presented  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased ;  to  our  courts,  with  the  request  that  they  be  spread 
upon  the  joumals,  and  to  the  papers  of  our  county  for  publica- 
tion.  "  Signed,  "  James  Weik, 

"  Petee  Tallman, 

"M.J.W.GLOVEE, 
"  D.  J).  T.  COWEN, 

"  Committee. 
"  And  the  meeting  having  made  suitable  arrangements  for 
attending  the  funeral,  adjoumed.         "  B.  S.  Cüowen,  CK'n. 
..    "  St.  Claib  Kelly,  /S^'y " 


WRITINGS. 

In  compiling  tlie  Writings  of  Thomas  Hedges  Genin  for 
this  Memorial  Work,  the  Chronological  Order  is,  as  far  as 
practicable,  followed — except  that  the  Prose  and  Poetry  have 
each  a  sepárate  assignment.  In  the  selections  and  the  very 
brief  articles,  little  regard  is  paid  to  order,  except  that  of 
convenience.  The  Order  of  Time  rather  than  the  Order  of 
Topics,  best  presents  the  láterary  History  of  the  Author. 


PROSE  WMTINGS. 


OKATION* 

Delivered  before  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Union  Humane  Society," 
held  in  Mount  Pleaaant,  Obio,  May  18, 1818,  and  firet  publiahed  by  order 
of  the  Society  tbe  itame  year. 

The  light  of  knowledge  has  illumined  onr  land.  That 
Bucred  light  which  inspires  heroism  with  justice,  gives  ardor 
to  Kberty  and  virtue,  and  unítes  men  in  brotherly  love,  ifl 
ours.  Shall  it  be  onr  reproach,  or  onr  praise?  We  have 
lieard  knavery  howl  in  the  -vrilderness  of  ignorance,  in  quest 
of  hnman  blood.  We  have  seen  avarice  and  prejndiee  snllen 
and  dreadfal  mareh,  and  many  and  seemingly  insurmonntable 
barriers  interpose  against  reason,  giving  stability  to  oppres- 
sion,  root  to  injustice,  sorrow  to  philanthropy,  disgust  tó  phi- 
losophy,  oífence  to  Christianity,  and  disgraee  to  human  natnre 
in  eonsigning  a  portion  of  the  human  family  to  hopeless  Slav- 
ery.  This  evil,  most  sincerely  to  be  deprecated,  we  have  at- 
tempted  to  remove  by  the  formation  of  this  Society,  whose 
nnited  intelligenee  and  industry,  it  was  hoped,  might  show 
its  wickedness  to  the  good,  its  impolicy  to  the  bad,  its  deform- 
íty  to  the  world,  and  expose  its  dark  fonndations  to  the  con- 
tempt  of  mankind,  that  the  fire  of  avarice  might  slacken,  and 

*  Tbe  youtb  of  tbe  Autbor,  at  tbe  time  but  twenty-two  years  oíd,  will 
esempt  tbe  Oration  from  severo  criticism  on  tbe  score  of  its  Sopbomorical 
rbetoric :  a  very  obvions  defect,  wbicb,  bowever,  in  snbsequent  literary 
efibrts,  he  rapidly  correctod.  On  tbe  other  band,  its  prophetic  cbaracter— 
inakmfi:  it  now  almost  a  bistory,  and  its  clear  perception  of  the  essential 
vrrong,  and  inevitable  working^  of  tho  instltutlon  of  Slavery — ípves  to  it  a 
permanent  interest.  It  may  be  treasnred  as  a  cboice  relie  of  Anti-Slavory 
literatura  in  tbe  pioneer  days  of  Agitation. 
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the  gloom  of  prejndice  decrease  respecting  the  Africans,  and 
their  emancipation  be  gradually  effected. 

Whether  success  attend  its  endeavors  or  not,  it  has  already 
its  reward  in  the  goodness  of  its  intentions.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  communing  with  himself  can  say,  I  intend  well, 
have  done  my  duty,  and  have  not  abused  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
He  may  unaffectedly  despise  the  invectives  of  malice  and  the 
sneere  of  envy ;  like  a  rocky  mountain  that  extends  above  the 
Btorms  into  the  placid  empyrean,  he  may  look  nnconcernedly 
down  upon  the  scanty  stream  of  human  praise  that  murmura 
at  his  base,  and  the  rude  tempests  of  malevolence  that  around 
him  roar.  Who  has  done  well  with  what  he  has,  can  lose 
nothing  by  comparison  with  him  that  has  made  a  proper  use 
of  more.  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  reason  and  revelation, 
as  they  must  perform  the  duty  of  the  philantliropist  and  pa- 
triot,  may  promise  themselves  a  harvest  of  satisfaction  in  the 
recollection  of  their  deeds,  independently  of  the  capricious 
world  ;  but  many  who  iacknowledge  the  govemment  of  both, 
give  themselves  little  troublo  to  understand  either ;  for,  why 
should  the  Christian,  if  he  properly  understand  the  basis  of 
his  faith,  look  kindly  upon  Slavery,  unless  he  would  like  to  be 
a  slave  ?  In  countenancing  oppression  does  he  do  unto  the 
oppressed  as  he  would  have  others  do  unto  him  if  he  were 
similarly  situated  ? 

Can  a  Christian  understand  in  what  justice  consists,  yet 
view  with  careless  indifiference  his  fellow-man  held  in  bond- 
age  during  life,  and  all  his  rights  disregarded  ?  Is  not  the 
man  of  color  born  with  certain  inherent  unalienable  rights  as 
well  as  other  men  ?  If  he  be  ranked  among  mankind,  he  is ; 
or  the  authors  of  our  Declaration  of  Eights  err  in  saying  that 
men  are  born  equal,  and  have  such  rights.  It  is  clearly  ro- 
pugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  one 
class  of  citizens  should  be  held  in  slavery  by  another,  or  that 
Declaration  was  not  meant  as  a  summary  of  the  rights  in- 
tended  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all  men  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  but  as  an  instrument  of  empty  pro- 
fessions,  whlch  might  be  practised  or  not  as  interest  or  humor 
incUned.    Surely  right  and  justice  are  the  same  to  a  black  as 
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to  a  white  man ;  like  the  God  from  whom  they  sprung,  they 
know  no  distinction  of  persons. 

Let  him  not  pretend  to  be  guided  by  reason,  who  says  that 
the  Slavery  of  the  negroes  is  just  or  proper  because  they  are 
black,  were  unciviKzed,  or  becanse  they  have  not  produced  a 
Newton  or  a  Homer.  Eeason,  religión  and  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  unite  in  disapprobation  of  Slavery.  What,  then, 
but  the  foulest  prejudice  can  induce  people  seemingly  rational 
and  religious,  to  view  with  unconcern  the  dearest  rights  of 
man  trampled  upon  ?  As  the  common  hangman  becomes  in- 
different  to  the  distress  of  his  victim,  so  they  become  deaf  to 
the  wrongs  of  the  Afrícans.  They  have  seen  the  negro  de- 
spised,  They  have  been  tanght  to  consider  him  inferior  to 
themselves.  They  have  unfortunately  mistaken  his  sitnation 
for  his  nature.  In  him  on  occasion  is  the  samo  regal  dignity, 
poetic  ardor,  philosophic  profundity,  and  disqnisitional  sub- 
tlety  which  we  have  chanced  to  display.  What  flagrant  irra- 
tionality  attaches  to  those,  who,  after  cntting  off  the  legs  of 
an  animal,  require  it  to  walk  ;  or  after  degrading  the  negro 
and  debasing  his  mind,  require  from  him  tliat  intellectual 
brilliancy  which  can  only  grow  in  the  soil  of  Liberty  and 
Science.    Homer  has  justly  remarked — 

"  Whom  Jove  condemns  to  see  the  servile  day, 
One  half  bis  virtue  he  conveys  away." 

No  wonder  then  that  we  hear  some  simple  people  compli- 
menting  themselves  on  their  natural  superiority  to  the  Afri- 
cans,  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  they  would  be  the 
same  under  the  same  restraint.  But  the  man  of  sense,  the 
the  Christian  or  Philosopher,  will  scarce  set  a  higher  valué  on 
himself  for  the.misery  of  others.  These  will  discover  in  the 
sitnation  of  the  slaves  abundant  cause  for  shame,  knowing  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  improve  and  not  debase  their  nature.  Be- 
hold  yon  slave,  naked,  scarred  with  frequent  stripes ;  appa- 
rently  thoughtless  and  joUy  ;  whose  solé  care  is  to  avoid  the 
Boourge;  look,  O  maní  and  móum  the  degradation  ofyour 
kind  !  In  that  breast  may  be  a  heart  that,  in  other  circum- 
stances,  had  beat  high  to  glory ;  in  that  mouth  a  tongue  that 
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had  poured  conviction  upon  admiring  senates.  Tliat  an  ob- 
Bcure,  and  perhaps  worthless  individual  might  have  his  fami 
cultivated,  while  he  wasted  his  time  in  idle  amusements,  his 
superior  in  talents  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  brute.  Ten- 
der is  another,  bowed  down  with  age ;  sorrow  is  in  his  face  ; 
tears  oft  fall  from  his  eyes ;  he  lives  in  perpetual  celibacy, 
determined  not  to  leave  a  progeny  of  slaves ;  he  anxiously 
awaits  the  fríendly  embrace  of  the  grave,  chiding  the  linger- 
ing  years  ;  the  offals  of  the  harvest  are  his  food  ;  hard  is  his 
bed ;  to  him  the  night  stretches  forth  no  fnendly  hand,  and 
the  cheoring  beams  of  the  moming  bring  to  him  no  joy ;  his 
Ufe  is  misery ;  his  hopes  are  beyond  the  grave ;  his  happiness 
Í3  death ;  his  joy  is  immortality !  And  why  spread  we  thoms 
around  the  African  race  ?  Because  God  peculiarly  favors  our 
land  ?  Wretched  gratitude  for  heavenly  mercy  1  But  injus- 
tice  is  its  own  poison.  Should  a  govemment  whose  existence 
depends  on  virtue  sanction  iniquity  ?  If  it  tolérate  injustice 
in  Slavery,  or  in  any  other  manner,  though  less  extensive  and 
corruptive,  does  it  not  court  destruction  ?  Does  it  not  under- 
mine  itself  ?  It  ill  becomes  us  to  exereise  the  power  we  pos- 
sess  in  oppression.  That  righteous  God  from  whom  springs 
all  autliority,  gave  not  empire  and  liberty  to  these  States  to 
hold  the  negrees  in  bondage.  Power  is  given  to  be  properly 
employed ;  and  of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be 
required.  As  heaven  is  just  it  frowns  on  our  injustice.  Alas  I 
religión  upbraids,  reason  complains  and  humanity  weeps,  but 
avance  is  deaf ;  naught,  I  fear,  will  rouse  its  torpor  but  the 
stern  tribunal  of  Heaven  1  There  is  no  virtuous  man  that 
would  not  rejoice  at  the  emancipation  of  the  n^oes  from 
bondage.  Their  misfortunes  were  not  the  fruits  of  their  own 
faults.  Their  crime  was  that  their  labor  afforded  incensé  to 
avarice,  and  their  misfortune  that  avance  had  power.  Who 
laments  their  state  ill  does  his  duty  to  himself,  his  God  and 
country,  if  he  neglects  any  legal  means  that  may  effect  their 
liberation  or  better  their  condition. 

What  political  reason  can  there  be  for  continuing  their 
bondage  ?  Is  the  country  at  large  benefited  by  their  labor  ? 
Were  the  places  they  occupy  settled  with  industrious  yeo- 
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maory,  interested  in  the  moráis  and  govemment  of  the  land, 
would  not  the  gronnd  be  in  a  mnch  better  state  of  cnltíva- 
tion  ?  Might  not  the  country  havo  greater  confidence  in  their 
assistance  in  war  and  peace  ?  Wonld  not  property  bo  more 
equally  distributed,  and  that  disparity  of  wealth,  so  mnch  to 
be  dreaded  in  repnblics,  avoided  ?  I  aver  that  the  conntry 
would  have  more  real  wealth  and  solid  strength,  if  Slavery 
was  relinqnished. 

But  are  there  not  moral  reasons  paramonnt  to  every  politi- 
cal  consideration  ?  Indeed,  moral  and  political  reasons  are 
the  same,  respecting  onr  intemal  regulations,  if  I  nnderstand 
the  principies  of  onr  Government.  The  iniquitons  thraldom 
of  the  Afidcans  has  impressed  the  fonlest  stain  on  our  moral 
character,  and  exposes  in  ns  disgusting  inconsistency.  At  one 
time  we  declare  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  have  eqnal  rights 
that  are  inalienable ;  among  these  Ufe,  Uberty  and  the  pur- 
suü  of  happiness.  At  another,  against  onr  light  and  knowl- 
edge,  against  what  we  ourselves  avow,  and  disregarding  heav- 
en's  justice,  and  the  remonstrances  of  hnmanity,  with  flagit- 
ious  hand  we  snatch  those  rights  from  the  negro  race,  with  as 
mnch  appearance  of  justice  as  the  bandit  shows  when  he  mur- 
ders  the  defenceless  traveller  for  his  gold  ;  for  the  same  end 
that  the  pirate  spreads  his  black  sail ;  that  Britain  arms  the 
ferocious  savage ;  that  Spain  destroyed  the  vineyards  of  Méx- 
ico; and  that  Dionysius  sold  Plato  into  slavery — all  for  the 
gratification  of  degrading  passions, 

It  Í3  to  be  lamented  that  man  has  proved  so  undeserving 
of  the  most  signal  blessings  Heaven  has  bestowed,  by  mis- 
directing  their  application ;  that  spirit,  useful  as  a  medicine, 
shonld  be  employed  to  metamorphose  men  into  brutos ;  that 
power,  instead  of  difiusing  happiness  and  improving  our 
nature,  should  be  exercised  in  oppressing  and  degrading  man- 
kind ;  that  religión  instead  of  inspiring  universal  charity, 
creating  general  fondness  for  meritorious  virtue,  and  teaching 
men  forgiveness  and  peace,  should  be  made  an  instrument  of 
knavery,  and  whet  the  sword  of  contention,  disuniting  man- 
kind ;  that  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  while  it  approxi- 
mated  remote  lands,  interchanging  their  productions,  and 
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íncreasing  tlie  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  made  the  con- 
ductor of  the  innocent  Africans  to  misery.too  shocking  to 
describe,  and  guided  the  fearful  tempest  of  Spanish  lust 
agaínst  the  Indians  of  the  Bouth,  on  whom  was  practised 
unexampled  crnelty,  instead  of  Christian  benevolence.  Not- 
withstanding  the  science  and  wealth  it  has  scattered  over  the 
world,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  benefit  or  injnry  it  has 
done  mankind  :  scarce  a  coast  was  visited  bnt  to  gratify  cupid- 
ity,  practico  crnelty,  and  arrógate  dominión. 

In  seventeen  years  after  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
Hispaniola,  it  was  found  that  the  natives  were  redaoed  from 
the  number  of  one  million  to  fonrteen  thonsand,  owing  to  the 
intolerable  bnrdens  imposed  upon  them  by  their  nnfeeling 
masters ;  but  even  that  age  of  oppression  and  morder  for  a 
moment  listened  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and  justice,  de- 
nouncing  their  slavery.  The  ecclesiastics  that  were  sent  as 
instructors  into  the  island,  early  remonstrated  against  the 
maxims  of  the  planters  respecting  the  Indians,  condemning 
the  repartimentos  or  distributions  by  which  they  were  given 
lip  as  slaves  to  individuáis,  as  contrary  to  natural  justioe  and 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Montesino,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, inveighed  against  it  vehemently  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
Domingo,  to  the  chagrín  of  his  hearers.  The  chief  of  the 
oolony  complained  to  his  snperíors  in  Spain ;  and  they  instead 
of  coThdermvmgy  wpplavded  his  doctrine,  as  well  they  might. 
The  Dominicans  refused  the  sacrament  to  such  of  their  coun- 
trymen  as  held  the  Indians  in  bondage ;  so  decisivo  was  the 
stand  of  the  Catholic  church  against  iniquity  so  yile«  Appli- 
cation was  now  made  to  Ferdinand  for  his  decisión.  The 
slaveholders,  perhaps,  believed  that  he*better  understood  the 
principies  of  justice  than  the  whole  body  o^  the  church,  when 
his  interest  and  theirs  were  united.  He  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  of  his  privy  council,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  civiKans  and  divines  in  Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  from 
Hispaniola  in  support  of  their  respective  opinions.  This  com- 
mittee,  more  dreading  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  than  the 
frowns  of  theu*  monarch,  reported  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people,  entítled  to  all  the 
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natural  rights  of  men.  Nevertheless  the  oppression  contínued. 
As  this  decisión  admitted  the  principies  upon  whicb  the 
remonstrance  of  the  dergy  was  fonnded,  they  renewed  thdr 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  zeal. 
But  at  length  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  the  servLtude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  that  unless  they  were  subject  to 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Spaniards,  they  could  not  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith ;  that  the  king  and  coiincil 
'«vere  wiUing  to  take  the  propriety  of  the  nieasure  upon  their 
own  consciences ;  therefore  all  religious  orders  should,  for  the 
fiítiure,  cease  their  invectives  against  the  practice.  Thus, 
after  admitting  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  freedom,  audacious 
power  fixes  upon  them  perpetual  diains ;  and  the  justice  of 
the  deed  is  accommodated  with  the  conscience  of  a  king  and 
bis  councillore  I    A  wretched  standard  of  right. 

Among  the  raost  urgent  advócales  for  their  liberty  was 
Las  Casas.  This  man,  finding  that  virtue  was  less  respectcd 
at  the  Spanish  court  than  interest,  proposed  supplying  the 
place  of  the  Indians,  expected  to  be  emancipated,  by  laborers 
from  Spain  and  negrees  from  África.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  one  so  earnest  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
respectable  for  talent,  more  prized  the  liberty  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  than  Africans.  His  proposition  is  clcarly  meant  to  alie- 
viate  what  could  not  be  cured.  He  knew  the  Indians  were 
within  reach  of  oppression,  and  that  the  Africans  were  three 
thonsand  miles  distant.  Tho  ships  of  his  age  were  few  and 
smalL  He  might,  therefore,  from  the  apparent  diflSculty  of 
obtaining  negroes  at  that  time,  liave  promised  himself  the 
liberation  of  milUons  of  Indians  for  a  small  number  of  ne- 
groes. The  Spanish  court  eagerly  accepted  his  proposition ; 
but  for  a  different  object  from  what  its  author  had  in  view ; 
who  intended  to  lessen,  while  the  court  meant  to  increase,  the 
bondage  of  men.  They  were  undoubtedly  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  supply  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  Indians  with  the 
seeming  concurrence  of  the  avowed  enemy  of  their  tyranny, 
and  while  they  concealed  their  perfidy,  expose  him  to  the 
obloquy  of  the  measure.     In  1508  Charles  V.  granted  a 
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patent  to  a  favorite,  authorizing  its  holder  to  import  4,000 
negrees  into  Hispaniola.  This  was  sold  to  Bome  Genoese 
merchants  for  25,000  ducats,  who  immediately  b^an  the 
work  with  the  avidity  of  monopolizers,  and  organized  that 
system  of  damning  traffic  which  has  ever  since  whelmed 
África  in  tears,  and  conspicnously  etained  the  hnman  char- 
acter. 

The  march  of  wickedness  is  Bwift.  In  1619  a  Dut<5h  ship 
sailing  up  James  Eiver,  sold  part  of  her  cargo  of  slaves;  and 
this  first  Bowed  in  Virginia  the  seeds  of  that  npas,  which  has 
grown  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  will  clandestinely  continué 
to  expand  so  long  as  its  roots  are  not  extracted.  The  wor- 
shippers  of  mammón  searched  the  world  for  a  market  to  sell 
majikind.  While  gold  was  in  view  and  the  seller  had  power 
to  reach  it  by  kidnapping,  and  the  buyer  by  enconraging  the 
crime,  they  little  considered  the  end  for  which  they  were 
made;  the  boume  to  which  they  were  trarelling,  never  to 
retum ;  that  their  deeds  were  marked  on  the  dread  records 
of  etemity ;  that  while  they  made  themselves  rich  for  a  mo- 
ment  they  were  preparing  to  be  poor  forever ;  or  how  they 
would  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  No,  Cupidity, 
thon  wilt  persist  in  thy  course,  nnless  Deity  stand  revealed 
before  thee,  íaunching  thunder  at  thy  head.  The  orphan's 
tears,  the  widow's  sighs,  the  tiger's  scream  and  wolf 's  howl 
are  alike  to  thee.  Enter  not  (bnt  alas  1  thou  canst  not  avoid 
fate)  the  land  of  shades,  there  thon  wilt  meet  the  scom  of 
Africa's  ghosts,  and  leam  too  late  the  inferiority  of  prond 
woalth  to  hnmble  virtne.  The  tmmp  of  doom  and  judgment 
of  angry  justice  shall  give  moumful  lesson  to  that  heart  that 
scomed  and  oppressed  the  poor  regardless  of  right,  and  bar- 
tered  the  happiness  of  man  for  paltry  gold.  What  bnt 
thonghtless  ignorance,  or  shameless  impudence,  to  speak  of 
slavery  as  right  1  Where,  I  ask,  is  that  right  to  be  foimd  ? 
In  the  volume  of  God  ?  No,  the  snspipion  is  profane.  In 
the  law  of  naturo?  No,  it  is  repngnant  to  alí  its  provisions. 
In  the  field  of  reason !  No,  that  field  is  covered  with  Hght, 
and  the  object  sought  is  a  companion  of  darkness.  Look  in 
the  glooms  of  depravity,  in  the  savage  wilds  of  ignorance,  in 
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the  loathaome,  putrid  fens  of  avance,  on  hell's  confines,  na- 
tnre's  *dotage,  man's  disgrace,  where  fals©  beacons  deceive  the 
traveller ;  inquire  there  for  that  right  and  it  will  be  readily 
pointed  ont — ^you  will  believe  your  informant  or  yonreelves 
mucb  mistaken,  for  you  cannot  see  it  until  yon  ascertain  it  to 
be  the  right  whereby  the  lion  seizes  the  roe,  whereby  the  wolf 
devouTB  the  lamb.  The  lovers  of  justice,  however  leamed,  I 
believe,  never  could  discover  that  one  body  of  people  had  a 
Intímate  ri^t  to  the  services  of  another.  The  reasons  urged 
at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  continuing  the  servitude  of  the 
Indiana,  throw  more  light  npon  the  depravity  of  their  authors 
than  npon  that  eubject  The  Indians,  say  they,  are  inferior 
in  nature,.  cannot  reason  líke  Spaniards,  and  are  indolent ; 
therefore  they  seem  marked  ont  for  servitnde,  The  two  lat- 
ter,  I  apprehend,  mean  nothing  more  than  inferiority  of  im- 
provement.  The  saine  reasoning  wonld  snbject  the  Spaniards 
to  the  tyranny  of  France  or  England ;  botíi  countries  being 
superior  to  Spain  in  industry  and  arts. 

We  have  seen  that  tmth  early  conqnered,  as  is  cnstomary, 
when  let  to  battle  with  falsehood.  The  Church  viewed  the 
slavery  as  horribly  vicions,  A  committee  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  men  in  Spain,  were  of  the  same  opinión.  It  was  now 
become  nseless  to  oppose  justice  in  the  field  of  argnment. 
The  king,  therefore,  with  an  accommodating  conscience  peen- 
liar  to  princes,  determined  in  virtne  of  his  power  as  best 
snited  his  interests. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  Spaniards  nrged  coUyr  as  an  argn- 
ment against  the  Indians,  which  most  people  consider  the 
leading  canse  of  the  slavery  of  the  Africans.  Perhaps  it  was 
deemed  too  monstrous  ah  absurdity  to  obtain,  even  with  the 
vulgar,  as  their  acquaintance  with  the  Moors  and  Africans 
must  have  taught  them  that  human  natnre  was  not  altered 
by  complexión ;  or  probably  an  idea  so  extravagant  did  not, 
at  that  time,  snggest  itself.  I  believe  the  glory  of  discovering 
the  virtne  of  color  may  be  exclusively  claimed  by  some  nomi- 
nal Christians  of  modem  days.  It  is,  donbtless,  very  wicked 
to  come  into  the  world  with  a  dark  countenance ;  yet  I  cannot 
see  how  the  negro  could  have  done  otherwise ;  ñor  can  I  per- 
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Buade  myself  that  it  is  proper  to  punish  him  for  an  offence 
against  our  fancy  which  God  committed. 

The  slavery  of  the  Africans  was  introduced  for  the  gratifi- 
catión  of  avance,  which,  with  its  aceustomed  meanness,  sought 
its  victimB  in  a  quarter  whence  the  vengeance  of  their  insulted 
and  abuBed  nation  coiild  not  pursae  and  punish.  Had  thej 
been  white,  and  similarlj  weakened  by  disnnion  and  igno- 
ranee,  thcy  had  met  the  same  fate;  avance  wonld  have 
prowled,  and  where  prey  could  be  made  without  fear  of  re- 
venge,  it  had  been  done.  "  The  Saxons,  during  the  elevcnth 
century  (says  an  English  historian),  like  some  barbarians  of 
the  present  age,  dealt  in  slaves.  Great  gains  were  drawn 
from  this  commerce  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  till  yielding 
to  the  benevolent  connsels  of  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  "Worcester, 
they  ceased  to  purgue  a  custom  so  disgracefol  to  hmnanity." 
He  here  blends  the  black  with  the  white  slavery,  for  indeed 
they  are  not  different.  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  knew  no 
distinction  of  color  among  their  slaves.  The  vanquished  in 
war  were  often  reduced  to  servitnde  by  the  victors,  and  no 
right  but  that  of  power  was  pretended  to  justify  a  oontinu- 
anee  of  the  bondage. 

Where  one  nation  cannot  live  in  peace  for  the  depravity  of 
another,  by  way  of  self  defence  it  may  be  necessary  to  disarm 
or  disperse  the  offending  state,  and  proper  for  the  conqueror 
to  remunérate  himself  for  losses  and  spoliations  from  the  prop- 
erty  or  persons  of  the  vanquished  people.  Here  one  party 
declining  to  be  just,  submits  to  power,  and  must  abide  the 
consequences,  however  afflicting,  Here,  under  certain  modi- 
iications,  slavery  might  wear  the  appearance  of  political  jns- 
tice ;  it  would  resemble  in  some  measure  the  bondage  of  a 
felón  for  the  breach  of  a  municipal  law.  But  no  reason  what- 
ever  can  be  given  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  a  virtuous  com- 
niunity,  such  a  community  as  is  necessary  to  the  support  of 
i-epablican  institutions,  to  justify  kidnapping  the  Africans 
from  their  country,  or  continuing  their  bondage  here;  a  race 
that  had  done  us  no  injury,  and  were  too  remote,  as  well  as 
too  weak,  to  give  us  oíFence.  Perhaps  some  will  concede  it 
was  unjust  to  take  them  from  their  nativo  shore,  yet  deem  it 
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proper  to  hold  them  as  alavés  since  they  are  liere,  believing 
their  masters  by  paying  adequate  considerations  for  their  per- 
sons  are  justly  entitled  to  their  services.  But  the  continua- 
tion  of  a  wrong  ought  not  to  make  it  a  right;  ñor  ought  the 
the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  to  considor  himself  more  innocent 
tíian  the  thiefi  The  negro  has  a  right  to  his  liberty  if  he  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  it,  and  that  right  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  any  agreement  between  third  persons,  more  than  yonr 
agreement  wíth  your  neighbor  would  gíve  him  a  right  to  my 
services. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  negro,  as  the  Spaniards  insisted  of 
the  Indians,  that  he  is  inferior  in  nature,  and  nnworthy  to 
rank  with  mankind ;  that  for  the  same  reason,  brutes  are  given 
to  the  dominión  of  man,  the  Africans  should  be  subject  to  his 
Bway.  O  ye  fallible  dependents  on  heaven's  bonnty !  do  ye 
arrógate  superior  privileges  because  ye  have  a  white  skin,  and 
view  with  nncharitable  contempt  the  nntutored  negro  ?  With 
the  same  propriety  might  the  tree  of  the  fertile  vale  view  with 
contempt  the  shrub  of  the  sterile  hiU ;  because  Providence  has 
been  unto  us  more  benign  than  to  others,  should  we  treat  them 
contumeliously  ?  Should  we  not  rather  endeavor  after  that 
amiable  perfection,  which  consists  in  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  unto,  and  as  God  bestows  on  us  superior  gifts,  consider 
ourselvés  bonnd  to  make  superior  exertions  in  difiPiísing  hap- 
piness  ?  Stormy  is  the  ocean  of  time.  It  foams  and  thunders 
under  the  rude  tempests  of  destiny.  On  its  waves  empires 
are  seen  rising  upon  empires,  and  disappearing  in  oblivion. 
Here  África  is  long  benighted ;  there  Asia  roves  in  bewilder- 
ing  twilight;  Egypt,  long  the  seat  of  science,  is  buried  in 
darkest  ignorance.  The  capital  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrus  can 
scarce  be  found.  Greece,  the  improver  of  science,  the  land  of 
heroism,  poetry  and  philosophy,  has  ceased  to  enliven  the 
social  cirde.  Tes,  she  who  conquerod  and  civilized  mankind, 
is  a  wretched  Turkish  province.  Italy  has  twice  rolled  in 
light,  and  twice  in  darkness.  France,  Germany  and  England 
at  length  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  ages,  and  bask  in  the  raya 
of  science.  Strange,  the  nations  most  perfectly  white,  should 
be  the  last  to  be  attracted  by  her  charms  I    Strange,  that  the 
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negrees  we  affect  to  despise,  were  the  first  leamed  people,  and . 
that  lettere  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Bwarthy  race !  K  Dio- 
dorns  SíchIhb,  Lncian  and  Strabo  have  not  erred,  the  firet 
written  langnage  was  borrowed  firom  the  Ethiopians,  with 
many  of  the  improvements  that  contribnted  to  the  boasted  ex- 
altation  of  their  neighbors.  Theira  was  the  glory  of  Egyptian 
Thebes,  which  Homer  dignifles  with  the  appeDatíon  of  "  Em- 
press  of  the  worü"  The  same  anthor,  to  compliment  them, 
probably,  for  their  superior  aecompliflhments,  makes  Thetís 
say,  in  Iliad^  Book  l 

The  BÍre  of  gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  train, 
O^  the  warm  limita  of  the  fárthest  main ; 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  ñor  disdain  (o  grace 
Thefeasts.  of  Ethicpia's  Uamdess  race, 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite» 
Eetuming  with  the  twelfth  revolring  %ht, 
Then  will  I  monnt  the  brazen  dome  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Joya 

And  Iris  in  Iliad,  Book  xxm. 

I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  ooean  and  the  floods  below ; 
E*en  now  ottr  solemn  hecatombe  attend, 
And  heaven  is  feasting  on  the  world's  green  end 
With  righieons  E&tiqpe  (uncorrupted  (rain) 
Far  on  th'  extremesfc  limita  of  the  main. 

As  the  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone  to  be  iminhabitable, 
and  the  Ethiopians  occupied  the  perpetually  green  conntry  in 
its  vieinity,  onr  anthor  considers  them  on  the  end  of  the  world ; 
thus  identifying  the  sitnation  of  Ethiopia.  Whence  we  may 
infer  the  complexión  of  its  people.  They  were  the  instructors 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  a 
saying  among  the  latter  that  lettors  were  gíven  to  men  by  the 
gods;  perhaps  Homer  traced  thom  to  the  Ethiopians,  and 
thence  inferred  that  these  people  were  the  peculiar  fevoritea 
of  heaven.  "  The  Ethiopians,"  says  Diodorus,  "  conceived 
themselFes  to  be  of  greater  antíquity  than  any  other  nation 
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npon  earth,  and  assert  that  with  them  originated  philoBophy 
and  the  science  of  tbe  Btars.  Their  situation  certainlj  is  infi- 
nitelj  favorable  to  astronomical  observation,  and  tbej  have  a 
more  accurate  división  of  the  months  and  year  than  other 
nations;  bom  under  the  sun's  path,  its  warmth  maj  have 
rípened  them  Booncr  than  other  men ;  tiiej  Bnppose  themselveB 
to  be  the  inventora  of  divine  worship,  of  all  reügious  practiceB 
and  Bolemn  assemblies.  Thej  have,  like  the  Egyptians,  two 
Bpecies  of  letters,  hieroglyphics  and  the  alphabet ;  but  among 
the  Egyptians  the  first  was  known  only  to  the  priests,  and  by 
ihem  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  whereas  hoth  speeiea  a/re 
common  among  the  EthiopicmsP  "The  Ethiopians,"  Bays 
Lucian,  "  were  the  first  who  invented  the  science  of  the  stars 
and  gave  ñames  to  the  planets,  not  at  random  and  without 
meaning,  bnt  descriptivo  of  the  qualities  which  they  conceived 
them  to  possess ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  this  art  passed, 
yet  in  an  imperfect  state,  to  the  Egyptians.'^ 

Travellers  have  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  the  Sphinx 
and  other  antique  images  of  Thebais  resemble  the  negro ;  and 
it  ifl  incontrovertible  that  by  the  term  Ethiopian,  the  ancients 
desígnated  a  people  of  black  complexión,  thick  lips  and  wooUy 
hair.  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Lencethiopes  as  a  peo- 
ple less  black  tiían  the  Ethiopians.  Sappho  the  poetoss,  among 
other  argaments  to  recall  her  white  lover,  tells  him,  although 

she  is  brown, 

'*  An  Ethiopian  dame, 
Inspired  yonng  Perseus  with  a  generons  flame, 
Tarües  and  doves  of  different  hues  nnite. 
And  glossy  black  is  paired  Tnth  shioing  whita 

Whereby  it  not  only  appears  that  the  Ethiopians  were  mnch 
darker  than  herself,  bnt  that  prejudice  against  color  was  not 
then  60  prevalent  as  it  has  since  become,  as  open  professions 
of  love  were  made  between  those  of  different  complexions. 
Solomon  seems  to  consider  it  a  mere  deficiency  in  beauty. 
He  makes  his  swain  say,  ^*  I  am  black  bnt  comely,  O  ye  dangh- 
ters  of  Jemsalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  cnrtaii^s  of 
Solomon."  The  inhabitant  of  Guinea,  of  another  taste,  ad- 
mires the  deepest  jet  as  the  most  beautif al  color.    The  Indian 
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of  America  is  pleased  with  the  redness  of  his  complexión ! 
The  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand  views  with  pride  the  tattoos 
or  pricks  made  in  his  skin.  The  Otaheitan  sees  raany  graces 
in  an  artificial  mouth ;  the  Peruvian  in  a  flat  head ;  the  High- 
land  Scot  in  a  plaid  and  bonnet ;  the  Turk  in  an  ampie  pair 
.of  breeches,  long  beard,  and  shaved  head.  The  ladies  of  the 
civilized  and  the  Indians  of  the  nncivilized  world,  paint  their 
:faces.  AJÍ  these  mod^  are  considered  excellencies  by  their 
respective  votaries.  How  varions  is  the  taste  of  man !  How 
happy  that  every  people  are  satisfied  with  themselves  ? 

It  is  not  marvellous  that  people  remote  from  each  other  in 
appearance  or  distance  should  entertain  great  prejudice  in 
•favor  of  themselves,  or  thlit  avance  should  take  advantage  of 
that  prejudice  to  accomplish  execrable  purposes.  We  perpet- 
ually  see  the  vulgar  everywhere  decrying  their  neighbors, 
magnifying  the  glory  of  their  own,  and  depreciating  that  of 
other  nations  that  cannot  give  ofience  with  their  colors.  It  is 
B  remnant  of  depravity  which  a  little  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  modérate  degree  of  reflection,  will  easily  overeóme. 
.  The  vast  difference  between  the  customs  and  appearance  of 
the  African  nations  and  those  of  our  own,  has  indnced  the 
simple  among  us  to  consider  themselves  as  superior  as  that 
difference  is  great ;  while  the  simple  among  the  Africans,  for 
the  same  reasons,  may  pay  the  same  compliment  to  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  dissimilarity  between  the  white,  the 
black,  the  red  or  brown  men,  but  their  color,  and  the  habits 
into  which  they  have  respectively  fallen ;  and  as  each  believes 
his  own  color  and  habits  the  best,  who  shall  decide  that  one 
is  superior  to  the  other  in  naturo ;  or  that  the  same  principies 
of  justíce  are  not  applicable  to  all  ?  The  Africans  as  little 
deserve  our  tyranny  as  we  their  adoration,  or  that  govemment 
praise  which  suffers  the  oppression.  If  there  be  any  merit  in 
giving  the  first  hint  toward  improving  óur  nature,  or  giving 
the  original  impulse  to  the  ball  of  science,  though  its  magni- 
tude,  velocity  and  splendor  be  increased  by  the  exertions  of 
succeeding  generations,  the  negro  may  claim  that  merit,  and 
instead  of  praying  to  Uve  unabused,  demands  the  gratitude  of 
mankind. 
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The  wise  fathers  of  our  liberties  have  acknowledged  that 
"it  is  a  self-evídent  truth  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  Ufe,  Hberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Is  it  possible  that  the  whole  negro  race  can  have 
forfeited  their  rights  by  inñingement  of  ours  ?  How  long  will 
we  continué  to  abuse  jnstice  and  insnlt  reason,  by  distributing 
these  rights  nnequally?  Shall  it  be  said  onr  superior  bliss, 
onr  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  given  to  show  the  hypoc- 
risy  of  our  profession,  and  how  undeserving  we  could  prove 
of  heavenly  favor  ?  The  jnstice  of  the  principie  for  which  we 
contend  was  admitted  in  Spaín ;  even  by  that  privy  council, 
whose  consciences  were  so  flexible,  till  the  rude  tempest  of 
heU,  stirred  by  avarice,  rnshed  forth  inexorably  in  Ferdinand's 
decree — ^blasting  the  fair  flowers  of  humanity ;  snatching  the 
scale  from  the  hand  of  justice ;  stifling  her  voice,  and  filling 
heaven  with  prayers  of  innocence  distressed. 

The  excuses  offered  in  favor  of  slavery  are  lame.  Their 
miscreated  front  cannot  face  the  light  more  than  smoko  can 
withstand  the  whirlwind,  or  the  pine  resist  heaven's  forked 
bolts.  They  travel  on  the  bridge  of  prejudice ;  Avarice  by 
their  side  supports  their  tottering  gait.  Haughty  Indolence 
and  Tyranny  look  upon  them  with  concern  as  they  pass, 
trembling  to  behold  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  they 
stand.  Keligion  upon  them  scowls,  Keason  sneers,  and  Wis- 
dom  turns  from  them  with  contempt.  The  same  reasons, 
urged  by  our  own  countrymen,  have  been  applied  against 
liberating  the  Christian  slaves  of  Algiers.  These  polite  and 
humane  people,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  possa^  a  great 
similarity  of  feeling  and  sentiment  to  the  slaveholders  of  this 
country.  This  is  the  Algerine  speech  by  Sidi  Mehemet  Ibra- 
him — it  was  against  granting  the  petition  of  the  erika  or 
purists,  who  prayed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  unjust : 

"AUah  Bismillah.  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet.  Have  these  erika  considered  the  consequences  of 
granting  their  petition  ?  If  we  forbear  to  enslave  the  Chris- 
tians,  who  in  this  hot  climate  will  cultívate  our  lands,  and 
wait  upon  our  families  ?    Must  we  not  then  be  our  own  slaves ! 
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and  is  not  more  compassion  due  to  ns  Musselmans  than  to  those 
Christian  dogs  ?  We  have  now  50,000  slaves  about  Algiers. 
If  we  discontinué  their  slavery  onr  lands  will  be  uncultivated, 
and  our  property  will  sink  one  half  in  valué — and  for  what? 
To  gratify  the  whim  of  a  whimsical  sect.  And  will  they  in- 
demnify  their  masters  for  the  loss  ?  can  they  do  it  ?  or  in  doing 
what  they  think  justice  to  the  slaves,  will  they  do  greater  in- 
justice  to  their  owners  ?  WiU  the  State  do  it  ?  And  if  we 
free  our  slaves,  what  is  to  be  dono  with  them  i  Fow  will  re- 
tum  to  their  native  country — ^they  know  too  well  the  greater 
hardships  they  would  there  be  subject  to.  They  will  not  em- 
brace our  holy  religión,  ñor  adopt  our  manners.  Our  people 
will  not  pollute  themselves  by  intermarrying  with  them.  Must 
we  maintain  them  as  beggars  in  our  streets,  or  sufifer  our  prop- 
erty to  be  the  prey  of  their  pillage  ?  For  men  accustomed  to 
slavery  will  not  work  for  a  livelihood  when  not  compeUed. 
And  what  is  so  pitiable  in  their  present  condition?  "Were 
they  not  slaves  in  their  own  countries  ?  Even  England  treats 
her  sailors  as  slaves ;  they  are  condemned  to  work  and  fight 
for  small  wages,  and  are  not  fed  better  than  our  own  slaves. 
Is  their  condition  then  made  worse  by  their  falling  into  our 
hands?  No,  they  have  only  exchanged  one  se'rvitude  for 
another,  and  I  may  say  a  better ;  for  here  Islamism  shines  in 
full  splendor,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  of  leaming  the 
true  doctrine ;  thereby  saving  their  immortal  souls.  In  their 
own  land  they  have  not  that  ahance ;  sending  them  home, 
then,  would  be  sending  them  out  of  light  into  darkness. 

"  I  repeat  the  question :  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  I 
have  heard  it  suggested,  they  might  be  colonized  in  a  distant 
land,  where  they  might  flourish  as  a  free  state ;  but  they  are 
too  ignorant  and  lazy,  if  colonized,  to  govern  themselves. 
While  serving  us  we  provide  them  with  every  thing,  and  they 
are  treated  with  humanity.  The  laborers  in  their  own  countries 
are,  as  I  am  informed,  worse  fed,  lodged  and  clothed.  Their 
condition  is,  therefore,  already  mended,  and  wants  no  further 
improvement.  Here  they  are  not  compeUed  to  cut  one  an- 
other's  Christian  throats,  as  in  their  own  countries.  If  these 
religious  bigots,  that  now  teaze  us,  have  freed  some  of  their 
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slaves,  it  was  not  humanity  that  moved  them  to  the  action,  it 
was  from  a  conscions  bnrthen  of  a  load  of  sins,  hoping  by  sucb 
Bacrifice  to  be  excused  from  etemal  damnation.  How  grossly 
do  they  mistake  the  divine  Alcorán  I  Aro  not  these  two  pre- 
cepts,  to  quote  no  more :  *  Masters,  treat  your  alavés  with  kind- 
ness ' — '  Slaves,  serve  your  masters  with  cheerfulness  and 
fidelity' — clear  proofs  that  it  admits  of  slavery !  From  the 
same  sacred  book  we  leam,  that  God  has  given  tbe  world  to  ns 
mnsselmans  as  fast  as  we  can  conqner  it  from  the  infideb.  Let 
ns  then  hear  no  more  from  these  erika ;  this  wise  conncil  will 
donbtless  prefer  the  comfort  of  us  tme  believers  to  these  Chris- 
tian  dogs,  and  dismiss  their  petition." 

We  are  told  the  diván  carne  to  tjiis  resolntion,  "  That  the 
injnstice  of  enslaving  the  Christians  was  doubtful ;  bnt  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  Algiers  to  enslave  them  was  certain ;  there- 
forc  let  the  petition  be  rejected." 

This  speech,  I  believe,  contains  all  the  objections  that  the 
imbecility  or  depravity  of  this  conntry  has  nrged  against  negro 
freedom.  Their  refutation  would  be  the  refutation  of  our  own 
Algerines.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  answer  them  respect- 
ing  onrselves ;  as  the  most  stnpid  person  among  ns  can  easily 
perceive  that  he  onght  not  to  be  enslaved,  altholigh  he  deems 
it  proper  to  enslave  others. 

Ab  this  speech  was  said  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  year 
1687,  the  orator  conld  not  have  had  the  example  of  St. 
Domingo  before  him,  where  emancipated  slaves  pnrsue  a  bet- 
ter  course  of  moral  instruction  and  civil  legislation,  than  is 
pnrsned  in  many  States  of  Europe ;  and  have  proved  them- 
selves  abundantly  diligent  in  defending  their  acqnirements, 
and  prcventing  new  aggressions ;  ñor  the  example  of  some  of 
our  States,  where  reason  has  ontnin  prejudice,  particnlarly 
New  York  and  Ehodo  Island ;  where  emancipated  slaves  rival 
their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  indostry ;  and  where  no 
evil  consequence  has  followed  their  admission  to  the  privileges 
of  íreemen ;  save  that  some  misanthropists  may  have  moumed 
the  improvement  of  human  nature  as  the  wolf  laments  the  in- 
vading  splendors  of  mom.  But  of  such  their  master,  Satán, 
has  reason  to  be  ashamed  I 
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This  orator  seems  unacqnainted  with  the  motives  of  human 
action.  Where  there  is  no  incentive  to  exertion  it  is  folly  to 
look  for  industry.  It  must  be  extraordinary  generosity  in  a 
slave  to  make  that  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  master  (espe- 
pecially  if  he  be  cruel)  that  he  would  make  for  the  benefit  of 
himself ;  henee,  in  every  country,  servants  and  slaves  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  considered  idle  by  their  employers  and 
masters.  But  because  they  will  not  labor  indnstriously,  when 
they  have  no  inducement,  doea  it  foUow  that  they  will  not  when 
they  have?  "What  freeman  will  say,  Were  I  a  slave  I  should 
exercise  the  same  diligence  I  now  do  ?  In  his  present  state 
his  industry  is  considerably  augmented,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  appears  a  nobler  being ;  for  pursuing  the  dictates  of 
his  own  wisdom,  it  is  necessary  that  he  think  before  he  act ; 
whereby  he  imperceptibly  enlarges  his  understanding  and 
ennobles  his  nature,  while  he  discovers  new  fields  of  industry. 

Thoso  who  ask  what  shall  be  done  with  them  if  they  be 
emancipated,  show  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  provide 
excuses  for  vice  than  incentives  to  virtue.  The  galled  jade 
winces.  The  timid  will  confound  difficulties  with  impossibili- 
ties,  as  they  commingle  the  airy  shapes  of  disordered  fancy 
with  horrid  realities,  and  tremble  at  what  has  no  existence. 
The  opponent  of  a  plan  will  pretcnd  to  find  diflSculties  5n  its 
completion  that  do  not  exist.  It  was  once  feared  the  fleet  of 
Columbus  would  be  irrevocably  wrecked,  by  gliding  off  the 
end  of  the  world.  It  is  now  apprehended  by  some  fathers, 
that  if  the  condition  of  the  Africans  be  improved,  their  daugh- 
ters  will  become  their  wives.  Our  Algerine  anticipated  no 
such  consequence ;  he  did  not  believe  his  brown  women  would 
be  enamored  of  the  Christians,  and  probably  he  formed  a  cor- 
rect  opinión  of  their  taste — ^have  you,  kind  parents,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  taste  of  your  children  ?  Others  dread  they  should 
give  testimony  in  our  courts ;  as  if  a  free  negro  was  less  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  impressions,  or  had  less  dread  of  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  than  a  white  man ;  or  as  if  a  jury  was  less  capable 
of  judging  of  the  credibility  of  one  than  the  other.  I  suppose 
these  set  high  valué  on  their  abilities ;  they  had  better  distrust 
their  understanding,  it  is  certainly  very  defective  ;  truth  will 
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not  change  her  garment  to  sít  upon  the  lips  of  the  AfHcan  ; 
she  will  Booner  disclaim  all  connection  with  those  who  assert 
it.  Tbese  people  would  Bostain  no  injury  if  they  were  to  think 
oftener  than  they  Bpeak ;  read  the  Scriptures  with  better  in- 
tentions;  and  pray  BÍncerely  that  prejudice  might  not  lead 
tbem  into  error. 

A  mode  of  disposing  of  the  negroes  has  been  recommended 
by  a  Colonization  Soeiety,  ostablished  at  Washington.  I  hope 
this  Soeiety  was  intended  to  contract  the  empire  of  slavery, 
but  I  fear  it  will  perpetúate  and  extend  it.  If  there  be  two 
millions  of  blacks  ttt  present  in  the  United  States,  and  onr 
population  double  in  twenty-five  years,  eighty  thousand  are 
annnally  bom;  all  our  resources  wonld  be  inadequate  to 
remove  this  amount  to  África  in  the  same  time.  Their  nnm- 
bers,  therefore,  cannot  be  diminished  by  colonization ;  althongh- 
many  free  n^roes,  who  probably  are  snspected  of  gi  ving  danger- 
ons  comisel,  and  many  who  aro  aged  and  nseless  to  their  mas- 
ters  might  thereby  be  eafely  stowed  away  in  África,  where 
they  would  not  alarra  tyranny,  ñor,  in  their  decay,  be  burthen- 
some  to  those  who  feast  on  their  youthfnl  labors.  This  would 
Buit  the  slaveholders,  if  the  Northern  States  would  share  in  the 
expense  of  the  transportation  I  No  place  on  our  own  continent 
ought  to  be  selected  for  a  colony  of  blacks,  lest  they  might 
prove  as  unpleasant  neighbors  as  the  Indians,  and  more  capable 
of  doing  harm.  If  there  was  ground  to  apprehend  that  the 
whites  might  become  openly  hostile  to  each  other,  there  must 
be  stronger  reason  that  hostility  will  exist  between  them  and 
the  blacks,  when  in  distinct  bodies  on  the  same  continent. 
Foreign  powei-s,  whose  best  weapon  against  us  is  the  creation 
of  domestic  difficulties,  would  not  be  idle  when  so  fair  an 
opportunity  for  mischief  presented. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  negroes  will  ever  remain  aiíiong  us, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  should  be  done  with  them.  They  should 
•  be  enlightened  and  formed  for  good  citizens.  Were  the  slave- 
holding  States  actnated  by  a  wise  policy,  they  would  not  long 
delay  to  adopt  a  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  and  instruction 
— which,  by  giving  hope,  would  prevent  insurrection ;  and, 
giving  freedom,  would  accompany  it  with  discretion  and  vir- 
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tue.  In  proportion  as  the  negroes  are  removed  from  the  proe- 
pect  of  their  inferiority  and  disgrace,  they  will  partake  of 
human  dignity ; — ^they  who  have  been  rendered  callous  by  the 
lash  of  tyranny,  and  habitual  disrespect,  will  acquire  all  the 
tendemess  of  adBfection,  jealousy  of  reputation,  pride  of  excel- 
lence,  and  fire  of  heroism.  When  they  can  reap  for  them- 
selves  what  they  have  sown — ^when  they  can  obtain  the  rewards 
of  merit,  by  enjoying  the  immunities  of  power,  the  eonfidence 
reposed  in  talent,  and  the  honors  of  dístinguished  virtue,  their 
induBtry  will  be  excited  to  dlsplay  all  the  greatness  of  the 
human  mind.  * 

They  very  imperfectly  understand  in  what  happiness  con- 
sista, who  preteud  it  exista  among  slaves.  Those  who  are 
sati^ed,  though  justice  be  denied,  their  feelings  disregarded, 
and  their  reason  insulted,  can  certainly  enjoy  no  enviable 
contentment.  Neither  our  own,  ñor  the  slaveholders  of 
Algiers,  I  apprehend,  would  be  so  delighted  with  masters  to 
provide  their  food  and  direct  their  actions,  as  not  to  pray  de- 
voutly  for  liberation,  and  willingly  forfeit  the  opportunity 
of  baddng  in  the  rays  of  Tslamism  or  Christianity,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  though  she  conducted  them  through 
her  groves,  and  they  quaffed  her  nectarine  streams  in  the 
ragged  attire  of  poverty.  But  why  is  it  asserted  that  slavery 
has  happiness?  that  degradation  is  exaltation}  Why  but 
that  conscience  stings,  growling  against  unjust  oppression 
and  audacious  wrong  ?  To  elude  the  relentless  lash  of  this 
wakeful  monitor,  the  recreant  tyrant  interposes  a  barrier  of 
absurdity  and  lies,  which,  while  it  confirma  the  prejudice  of 
the  weaker,  afFords  the  wiser  a  momentary  respite  from  be- 
holding  the  frightfiíl  picture  of  their  hearts. 

The  futility  of  the  arguments  resorted  to  by  the  Algerines 
and  their  brethren  in  this  country,  tend  no  leas  to  show  their 
similarity  of  feeling  and  interest  than  the  practico  of  Mahom- 
etans  and  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  vast  diflference 
in  their  faith?  Why  need  they  dispute  about  mattera  of 
belief  and  principies  of  conduct,  when  they  agree  ao  exactly 
in  what  is  deemed  the  truest  test  of  principie  in  their  prac- 
tico ?    Surely  you  think  those  travellers  foolish,  who,  unable 
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to  6ee  or  taste  any  difference  in  the  firuít  of  two  trees,  sadly 
Gudgeled  each  other  because  one  meisted  that  the  tree  of  the 
fairest  appearance  was  not  of  the  same  natnre  as  the  other. 
Christians,  embrace  the  Mahometans — the  dispute,  between 
you  has  become  unimportant.  Tonr  fruit,  by  which  your 
tme  nature  is  known,  appears  to  be  the  same  I  Is  the  millen- 
nimn  approaching  or  receding  ?  The  lion,  it  seems,  may  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  in  vice  if  not  in  virtue. 

It  ia  olear,  then,  that  color  can  give  neither  advantage  ñor 
disadvantage,  ñor  forfeit  the  rights  of  its  possessor.  That 
the  n^o  is  not  inferior  in  nature  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  consequently  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  we  can  justly 
claim ;  that  the  Africans  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  their  natu- 
ral rights ;  that  there  is  no  just  political  reason  for  holding  them 
in  bondage ;  and  that  their  servitude,  as  it  is  unjust,  is  a  dis- 
grace  to  this  country.  The  truth  of  those  positions  may  be 
íntuitively  seen,  unless  the  mind  be  deplorably  corrupted  by 
avarice  or  darkened  by  prejudice.  It  is  said  the  quiver  of 
argument  is  exhausted  in  vain  where  these  have  infiuenee ; 
but  when  the  people  at  large,  in  whom  lies  the  power  of 
redressing  the  evil,  are  too  corrupt  to  obey,  or  too  prejudiced 
to  understand  the  voice  of  humanity  and  justice,  they  will 
be  as  incapable  as  unworthy  of  goveming  themselves ;  they 
wiU  be  no  longer  the  source  of  power,  but  deservedly  the 
yictims  of  tyranny.  It  is  hoped  a  time  will  speedily  come 
when  all  will  be  surprised  that  it  was  thouglit  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  present  arguments  to  undermine  slavery,  to  de- 
molish  a  column  of  depravity  in  a  Christian  land  1  A  great 
people  flourishing  under  the  influence  of  republican  institu- 
tions,  and  boasting  of  their  superior  felicity,  should  not  long, 
out  of  gratitude  to  God  and  respect  to  themselves,  neglect  to 
do  justice  to  the  Africans.  They  should  remember  that  their 
injustice  renders  those  blessings  a  reproach ;  that  their  gov- 
emment  has  no  solid  basis  but  the  virtue  of  the.nation ;  that 
one  vice  leads  to  another ;  that  the  slaveholders  cannot  be 
Btrictly  moral,  for  they  must  partake  of  the  degradation  of 
their  slaves;  they  cannot  be  republicans,  they  cannot  be 
Christians,  ñor  can  they  be  happy.     Happiness  is  not  the 
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companion  of  the  nnjnst ;  dignity  commimes  not  with  vice^ 
ñor  repnblicanism  with  tyranny.    Are  there  republicanism 
and  despotism  under  the  same  govemment?     A  kingdom 
divided  in  itself  shall  fall.    Will  a  petty  tyrant,  who  holds 
property  by  virtue  of  power  (not  by  vírtue  of  justice),  be  in 
general  a  good  member  of  that  society,  the  purity  of  whose 
laws  and  whose  existence  dependa  on  the  virtue  of  its  mem- 
bers  i    Will  rights  be  equally  distributed  by  any  but  sueh  as 
love  justice  and  equality  ?    Those  in  the  habit  of  oppressing, 
or  arbitrarily  directing  their  slaves,  imperceptibly  lose  all 
respect  for  their  eqnals.     As  avance  usurps  the  place  of 
equity,  they  despise  their  inferiors  in  wealth,  and  are  regard- 
less  of  the  means  of  gratification,  msliing  over  the  throne  of 
justice,  virtue  and  religión,  to  enjoyment.    As  pride  usurpe 
the  place  of  wisdom,  their  minds  are  weakened  by  the  in- 
dulgence  of  passion,  and   that  meekness  is  banished  from 
their  hearts,  which  is  the  parent  of  greatness.     They  become 
little  men  and  great  devils.     Habitual  tyranny  assumes  pirat- 
ical  manners.      The  slaveholder  disregards  the  feelings  of 
others ;  is  insolent  to  the  poor.     From  the  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  negrees  he  finds  the  transition  to  the  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  others  not  difficult,  as  both  can  be  done  with 
the  same  conscience.     The  barrier  of  modesty  restrains  wan- 
tonness,  so  the  sanctity  of  right  restrains  usurpation.    It  is 
with  the  former  as  the  latter,  when  a  breach  is  once  made 
their  influence  ceases ;  and  he  who  keeps  the  African  in  bond- 
age  would  do  the  same  with  his  own  countrymen  were  it  in 
his  power.     That  he  does  not  do  it,  thank  heaven  and  the 
laws  ;  but  that  he  has  the  disposition  to  do  it  may  be  easily 
discovered  in  his  deportment.     The  impolicy  of  continuing 
slavery  is  obvious.    Will  we  nourish  a  viper  in  our  bosom 
which,  while  it  stings  us,  offends  God  ?    The  example  set  by 
this  society  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  will  not 
be  useless.     X^ose  who  deserve  prosperity  will  not  be  called 
in  vain  to  the  assistance  of  virtue.    The  dark  cloud  of  Slavery 
that  hovers  over  our  land,  showering  blood,  disgracing  our 
ñame,  and  threatening  to  hide  the  benign  countenance  of 
heaven,  or  clothe  it  with  devouring  vengeance,  will  dissolve 
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in  tears  of  joy;  majestic  virtue  and  consoling  religión 
brighten  like  the  flowery  plain  at  the  approach  of  the  rosj 
mom,  when  the  propriety  of  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bond- 
age  is  nniversally  and  seriouslj  examined. 

O  Slaveryl  thou  fiend  of  the  night  of  ignorancel  thou 
shelterest  thyself  under  the  líes  of  avarice ;  but  its  deceits 
cannot  conceal  thee.  The  sun  of  reason,  revelation  and  jus- 
tíce  displays  thy  deformity  to  human  eyes.  Virtue  draws 
lier  8word  against  thee.  Insnlted  heaven  points  at  thy  gorgon 
head  its  thnnders.  Hell  will  moum ;  Heaven  will  rejoice  at 
thy  falL  Thy  votaries  shall  learn,  though  late,  that  its  for- 
l)earance  vas  not  acquiescence.  When  divine  vengeance  is 
tardy  its  severity  is  increased.  Thou  disgracest  mankind. 
Thon  writest  inconsistency,  cruelty,  misanthropy  and  irre- 
ligión on  the  American  ñame.  Thou  dost  bnry  States  in  in- 
dolence.  For  thy  snpport,  those  who  attempt  to  enlighten 
the  mind  are  deprived  of  day.  Savannah  inflicts  stripes  and 
fines  on  snch  as  instmct  thy  victims,  for  thon  art  hostile  to 
knowledge.  Thon  art  indeed  a  companion  of  darkness,  For 
thee  África  laments  the  mnrder  of  millions  of  her  sons  and 
danghters  fallen  in  factions  war,  or  voluntarily  bnried  in 
ocean's  deeps,  that  the  billows  more  friendly  than  Christian 
ann  might  mingle  their  lifeless  corsés  with  the  sands  of  their 
native  shores,  whence  they  were  untimely  and  cmelly  snatched 
away,  no  more  to  behold  the  scenes  of  early  delíght,  their 
pleasing  homes  and  relations  dear.  Yes,  Slavery,  thy  path  is 
blood,  thy  breath  is  sorrow,  thy  food  is  iniquity ;  memory  is 
bnrdened  with  thy  evils,  and  fancy  sickens  at  thy  horrors. 

8 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  BANKING  * 

I  herewith  send  you  two  dollars,  the  Bnm  yon  once  chari- 
tably  gave  me,  when  I  approached  yon  as  a  beggar ;  accept  it, 
and  my  best  wishes,  I  will  now  tell  you  how  my  condition 
wafl  made  better.  Ton  recoUect  I  used  to  sing  patriotic  songs, 
from  which  yon  may  have  infeired  that  I  was  a  patriot  so 
tme,  as  to  be  nnwilling  to  make  a  fortnne  at  the  expense  of 
my  conntry — and  that  was  the  case  ;  bnt  remember  that  hn- 
man  natnre  is  weak,  and  temptation  strong ;  placed  between 
interest  and  patriotism  it  grieved  me  that  my  own  good  was 
not  the  good  of  the  pnblic.  Self  at  length  prevailed.  I  spoke 
to  an  engraver  to  make  me  $100,000  of  bilis,  or  bank  paper, 
for  which  I  was  to  pay  him  $200,  half  in  hand,  the  remainder 
in  two  years.  It  was  not  easy  to  pay  the  first  $100 — ^as  you 
may  see  from  the  means  employed  to  raise  the  money.  I  sold 
my  rifle-gun  for  $20,  and  hired  my  son  Tom  to  neighbor 
Mosely,  to  attend  masón  for  six  months  for  $30,  which  that 
generous  man  paid  in  advance.  I  borrowed  $5  of  Mr.  Cob- 
ble,  the  ditch-digger,  for  which  my  wife  was  to  make  his 
negro  man  two  straw  hats ;  my  firiend  Hobble,  generously 
lent  me  $10  in  confiideration  that  my  wife  would  spin  tow  for 
him  the  next  winter.  AU  the  clothes  of  my  family  that  could 
be  spared,  including  my  short  breeches,  sold  for  $20.  There 
being  yet  $15  wanting,  I  persuaded  MoUy  to  sell  our  bed,  to 
which  she  rather  hesitatingly  assented  (it  being  then  six  years 
since  she  had  been  acciistonied  to  lie  on  the  floor  upon  straw). 
This,'  together  with  the  bedstead  and  one  sheet  and  blanket, 
produced  $16.  Thus  by  bereaving  myself  of  everything  I  pos- 
sessed,  evcn  pledging  the  future  labor  of  my  son  and  wife, 
the  $100  was  raised,  and  paid,  and  the  bilis  struck  off. 

I  next  thought  of  a  charter,  though  I  despairod  of  obtaining 
it,  when  I  recoUected  there  were  none  of  my  friends  at  court ; 

*  ThiB  paper  was  written  in  1819,  tlie  Author  being  then  bnt  twentj-three 
years  of  age.  It  appeared  in  the  Phüanthropist  for  September  5th,  the 
same  year.  It  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  "  Pleuron," 
and  appeared  over  the  signature  of  "  Monejrshadow."  Later  in  life,  he  was 
led  to  modifjr  the  views  here  put  forth. 
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the  lawyer  Thawokumstayej  had  given  me  pleasant  ideas  of 
the  privileges  of  incorporated  bodies :  that  they  could  not 
die,  that  they  could  only  be  attached  by  their  property,  which 
I  beKeved  they  might  secrete,  and  thns  do  roguishly  with  kn- 
punity.  1  was  convinccd  that  a  chartered  bank  had  decided 
advantüages  over  au  association,  or  an  individual ;  for  I  pay 
special  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  person,  which  is  not  easily 
concealed,  as  every  man  carries  a  phiz  of  his  own,  while  prop- 
erty has  the  same  coimtenance  in  every  man's  pocket.  If  you 
meet  a  dollar  in  the  ale-house,  though  he  was  actually  con- 
cealed there  to  avoid  his  creditors,  he  will  show  no  symptoms 
of  guilt,  ñor  denote  by  his  ñame  to  whom  he  justly  belongs ; 
which,  when  I  was  a  beggar,  I  often  wished  was  the  case ;  for 
I  yery  rationally  conduded  that  it  would  make  the  pockets  of 
many  gentlemen  too  noisy  to  be  carried  £ar.  The  improba- 
bility  of  success  made  me  decUne  attempting  to  get  a  chartcr, 
and  I  sallied  forth  on  my  qwn  responsibiJity,  which  I  have 
just  described.  I  caused,  with  more  modesty  than  many  a 
worse  bank  than  mine  has  shown,  my  notes  to  be  drawn  pay* 
able  in  the  current  paper  of  the  country. 

Lmnediately  on  the  rcceipt  of  the  first  package  from  the 
«igraver,  I  took  horse  and  saddlebags,  went  into  difierent 
towns,  bought  some  goods,  made  some  exchanges  of  paper, 
and  succeeded  in  employing  some  agents  to  vend  my  paper. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  presently  had  the  whole  of  my 
bilis  in  circulation  ;  many  drafts  were  oarly  made  upon  my 
bank,  which  I  always  met  with  the  current  paper  of  banks  as 
distitute  of  specie  as  my  own.  It  was  not  long  after  my  bank 
went  into  operation,  before  I  boasted  of  having  specie  enough 
in  its  vaults  to  answer  all  demands. 

The  interest  which  the  public  obligingly  pays  me  for  the 
same,  amounts  to  $6,000  per  year ;  this  sum  will  content  me, 
unless  the  community  prove  refractory ;  in  that  case  I  may 
determine  to  let  my  paper  die  in  their  hands.  I  am  as  much 
surprísed  as  you  can  be,  that  the  people  pay  me  this  tax,  for 
the  sake  of  valuing  their  property  10  instead  of  4,  and  seeing 
themselves  occasionally  sacrificed  to  gratify  my  caprice ;  but 
I  am  content  to  become  rich  if  they  are  to  be  poor.  You  need 
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not  be  told  that  I  feel  consequential ;  for  the  adage  yon  for- 
merly  so  often  repeated,  "  Put  a  b^gar  on  horseback  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  devil,"  probably  direets  yonr  jndgment  yet. 
Without  denying  the  trnth  of  this  proverb,  I  insist  it  onght 
not  to  be  applied  to  me,  for  two  reafions :  First,  that  onr  bank- 
ing  concems  onght  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  beggars.  Sec- 
ond,  becanse  the  influence  I  have  over  the  fortunes  of  men,  is 
BufQcient  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  prínce ;  if  for  amusement 
I  cali  in  $40,000  or  $50,000,  the  land  around  me  will  not 
bring  half  its  former  pnce.  I  then  see  myself  invited  to  par- 
take  of  good  dinners ;  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  country  ap- 
proach  me,  cap  in  hand,  begging  for  a  loan  as  eamestly  as  I 
besought  yon  for  the  said  two  dollars  herewith  transmitted. 
Thus  yon  see  it  is  in  my  power  to  bny  with  my  own  rags 
at  half  price,  all  the  land  over  which  my  influence  extends. 
I  lately  called  in  some  thonsands  for  fear  of  a  drait  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  if  the  sheriff,  at  the  next  conrt,  does 
not  return  on  many  executions,  "  not  sold  for  want  of  bid- 
ders,"  I  am  mnch  mistaken  ;  for  the  appraisers  seldom  think 
that  land  must  be  valaed  according  to  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation ;  and,  although  I  have  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion  half  of  my  paper,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  appraise  as  high 
as  they  would  have  done  a  year  ago.  It  is  nnnecessary  to 
inform  yon  with  what  facility  I  replaced  my  bed  and  short 
breeches,  and  paid  the  remainder  of  my  debt  to  the  engraver. 
This  can  be  imagined  easier  than  described ;  ñor  need  I  tell 
yon  that  I  have  commanded  my  children  to  refrain  from  vul- 
gar company,  and  look  to  tlieir  rank.  If  you  could  see  my 
son  Thomas,  who  contribnted  as  above-stated  towards  coUect- 
ing  the  aforesaid  $100,  you  would  wish  he  was  yonr  own. 
Indeed,  my  whole  family  are  greatly  altered.  My  wife  is  no 
longer  a  companion  of  the  common  people,  and  she  intends 
some  time  or  othcr  to  leam  to  read.  I  shall  soon  be  capable 
of  reading  the  Bible  myself,  and  in  my  next  letter  I  presume 
I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
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•    ADDRESS 

Delivered  befoie  the  Si.  ClairayiUe  Chemical  Societjr,  of  wbich  tbe  Author 
was  at  tbe  time  Piesident,  Febroaiy  25, 1821. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  wbich  govem  the  material 
world,  I  would  define  to  be  tbe  object  of  the  chemical  phi- 
losopber.  "  Laws,"  saya  Montesquieu,  "  in  their  most  general 
eignification  are  the  necessarj  relations  resnlting  from  the 
nature  of  things.  In  tbis  sense  all  beings  baye  their  laws ; 
the  Deitj  bis  laws ;  the  material  world  its  laws ;  the  intelli- 
genees  superior  to  man  have  their  laws ;  tbe  beasts  their  laws ; 
and  man  bis  laws."  "  As  we  see  the  world,  thongb  fonned  by 
the  motion  of  matter,  and  void  of  nnderstanding,  subsists 
throngh  so  long  a  suceession  of  ages,  its  motions  mnst  certainly 
be  directed  by  invariable  laws ;  and  eould  we  imagine  another 
world,  it  mnst  also  havo  constant  roles,  or  mnst  inevitably 
perisb."  ^^Thus  the  creation  whieh  seems  an  arbitrary  act, 
snpposetb  laws  as  invariable  as  the  fatality  of  the  atheists.  It 
wonld  be  absnrd  to  say  that  the  Creator  might  govem  the 
world  without  tbose  rules,  since  witbout  them  it  could  not 
subsist."  "  These  rules  are  a  fixed  and*  invariable  relation. 
Setween  two  bodies  moved  it  is  according  to  the  relations  of 
the  qnantity  of  matter  and  velocity  that  all  the  motions  are 
received,  angmented,  diminished  or  lost ;  each  diversity  is  uní- 
formity;  each  chango  is  constancy."  "Before  there  were 
intelligent  beings,  sucb  beings  were  possible ;  they  therefore 
had  possible  relations,  and  consequently  possible  laws." 

Man  snbject  to  paasion  and  pain,  as  a  physical  being,  is  like 
other  bodies  govemed  by  invariable  rules,  but  in  proportion  as 
he  may  govem  bimself,  he  is  liable  to  become  removed  from 
bis  Creator?  Henee  the  necessity  of  religión  to  remind  him 
that  although  íree  to  regúlate  bis  conduct,  yet  he  is  account- 
able  for  bis  deeds. 

It  has  not  been  determined  wbether  brutes  are  govemed  by 
the  general  laws  of  motion,  or  by  a  particular  movement.  It 
is  by  the  allurement  of  pleasure  that  they,  as  well  as  man, 
preserve  their  species. .  They  have  natural  laws,  because  they 
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are  united  by  Bensations ;  yet  they  do  not  invariably  conform 
to  them.  "  These  laws  are  better  observed  by  vegetables,  that 
have  neither  intellectual  ñor  sensitive  faeulties."  In  propor- 
'  tion  as  the  being  has  spontaneoua  motion,  it  seems  liable  to 
deviate  from  the  course  of  nature.  The  material  world,  then, 
is  the  most  constant  and  most  snbservient  to  the  laws  impressed 
by  the  Creator  from  eternity.  '  In  the  study  and  attainment 
of  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  which  are  uniform  through  all 
the  diversity,  and  constant  through  all  the  changes  of  matter, 
we  gradually  "  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  Qod ;"  but 
it  must  be  our  doom  to  admire  rather  than  comprehend  the 
immense  magnitude  and  unlimited  divisibility  of  matter. 
The  snn,  planets  and  comets  of  our  system,  if  beheld  with  re- 
gard  to  the  fixed  stars,  the  supposed  suns  of  other  systems, 
seem  like  a  family  eollected  in  a  small  cabin  in  the  bosom  of 
a  vast  wildemess.  All  íbhe  stars  that  sparkle  on  the  brow  of 
night  occupy  a  space  comparatively  small,  since  it  is  said  more 
stars  are  discovered  in  one  constellation  by  the  telescope  than 
the  naked  eye  pereeives  in  the  whole  heavens. 

Descending  in  the  scale  of  nature,  we  find  a  like  gradation 
from  minute  objeets  to  others  infinitely  more  subtile.  Where 
the  subdívisions  of  matter  termínate  is  nndiscovered,  and  may 
ever  be  unknown ;  but  it  is  believed  they  have  a  termination, 
and  that  the  elementary  partidos  of  bodies  are  solid,  uncom- 
pounded  and  incapable  of  chango  by  nature  or  art.  From 
mieroscopical  observations,  animáis  are  discovered,  thousands 
of  which,  assembled  in  one  mass,  eould  not  be  discerned  by 
the  unassisted  eye ;  each  of  these  possesses  all  the  organs  of 
life,  and  propagates  its  kind.  From  the  inconceivable  minute- 
ness  of  the  partióles  of  light  that  penétrate  in  all  directions 
the  pores  of  transpar^nt  bodies,  it  appears  that  the  subdívi- 
sions of  the  partidos  of  matter  descend  beyond  the  power  of 
imagination  to  conceive ;  and  that  nature  is  inexhaustible  by 
man.  We  stand  then  amidst  infinity,  a  portion  of  which  we 
attempt  to  measure  with  finito  means ;  from  what  is  under- 
fitood  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  one  shape,  we  proceed  to 
exhibit  it  in  another,  certain  that  it  is  incapable  of  decay  and 
influenced  by  immutable  affinities. 
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"Oiganic  forma  váüi  chromc  changes  stríve, 
Live  but  to  die,  and  die  Imt  to  revive  ; 
Immortal  matier  brayes  the  transient  storm  ; 
Monnts  from  the  wreok,  uncbanging  but  in  form." 

The  fable  of  the  Phoenix  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  em- 
blem  of  the  chemists. 

"For  when  Arabia's  bird  by  age  oppressed, 
Consumes,  delighted  on  bis  spicy  nest^ 
A  filial  Phoenix  from  his  ashes  spríngs, 
Crown'd  with  a  star ;  on  renovated  wings 
Ascends  exnlting  from  his  faneral  fiame 
And  Boars  and  shines  another  and  the  same." 

The  carcass  of  the  man  or  bmte  as  it  is  decomposed,  mingles 
with  such  parts  of  matter  as  attract  the  parts  disengaged  iu 
the  proceas  of  decomposition.  Thtis  the  means  that  consti- 
tnted  the  goodly  frame,  the  temple  of  honor  and  ambition, 
wonld  be  snrrendered  to  the  general  mass  of  matter,  whence 
they  had  beon  taken  in  the  shape  of  food  and  respiration. 
Again  the  bodj  forms  a  part  of  the  inanimate  earth,  a  portion 
thereof 

Mingled  with  the  breeze  ; 

Flits  o'er  green  hills,  brown  Tales  and  seas  ; 

Glides  in  the  stream,  blooms  in  the  rose  ; 

Bidés  on  the  surge  or  in  the  tempest  blows. 

The  hydrogen  that  is  disengaged  from  the  dead  body,  hav- 
ing  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  would  probably  unite  with 
that  gas  and  fall  upon  the  earth  in  a  refreshing  shower ;  or 
should  it  combine  with  nitrogen  and  form  ammoniacal  gas, 
the  resnlt  would  probably  be  the  same. 

Another  and  equally  potent  affinity  with  that  which  drew 
the  sexes  together  in  ufe,  when  they  displayed  beauty  and  in- 
telligence,  imites  their  decomposed  bodies  with  the  kindred 
atoms  añer  the  withering  tempest  of  death  has  blown.  But 
this  unioñ  is  -not  shackled  with  punctilious  calculations  of 
rank,  or  artificial  formalities.  The  aflanity  is  felt,  and  the 
connection  is  complete.    How  oft  may  the  parts  of  the  slave, 
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even  of  the  brute,  have  been  grappled  with  eager  foroe  by  the 
matter  tbat  was  once  a  constituent  part  of  a  bodj  before  which 
nations  trembled.  The  influence  of  pride  and  shame,  and  all 
the  capriccs  of  the  mind  having  ceaaed  to  oheck  or  divert  them 
from  theír  natural  road ;  thej  silently  but  plainly  evince  the 
common  parentage,  and  eternal  eqoality  of  man.  In  him 
matter  is  exhibited  in  its  noblest  mould,  animated  for  a  time 
with  an  imperíshable  spiñt,  impressed  with  tho  image  of  God- 
beaming  dignity,  and  endowed  with  faculties  to  explore  and 
comprehend  much  of  the  Burrounding  creation.  What  pity 
he  shonld  nurse  or  yield  to  ungenerons  propensities,  become 
the  sport  of  passion  or  instrument  of  oppression  for  the  want 
of  a  modérate  knowledge  of  himself  I  The  study  of  philosophy 
ís  well  calculated  to  dethrone  our  pridé,  to  temper  our  ambi- 
tion,  and  increase  our  ratíonal  enjoyment;  it  leads  imper- 
ceptibly  to  the  practico  of  virtue.  No  wonder  that  the  prince 
of  Latin  poets,  althoagh  floating  on  the  full  tide  of  renown, 
solicits  to  repose  in  her  shade : 

"  Give  me  the  ways  of  wand*ring  stars  to  know, 
The  depths  of  heaven  aboye  and  earth  below  ; 
Teach  me  the  Tarious  labors  of  the  moon ; 
And  whence  proceed  th'  edipees  of  the  son ; 
Why  flowing  tides  preyaü  upon  the  main. 
And  in  what  dark  recess  they  sink  again  ; 
What  shakes  the  soUd  earth ;  what  canse  delays 
The  sommer  nights  and  shorfcens  winter  days.'' 

"  Happy  the  man  who  síudying  nature's  lawa, 
Through  known  eñects  can  trace  the  secret  cause  ; 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state, 
Fearless  of  fortune  and  resigued  to  fate ; 
Whose  mind  unmored  the  bribes  of  courts  can  see  ; 
Theír  gtittering  baits  and  purple  slavery ; 
Ñor  hopes  the  people's  praise,  ñor  fears  their  firown  ; 
Ñor  when  contending  kindred  tear  the  crown, 
Will  set  np  one  or  poli  another  down.** 

With  calmness  he  hears  the  thunder  above  and  enjoys  the 
storm.     He  finds  a  companion  in  inanimated  nature;  and 
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holds  oonverse  "vnth  matter  in  its  variouB  form».  The  water 
divested  of  its  caloric,  covering  tlie  world  in  the  shape  of 
snow,  with  dreary  beauty  gives  a  sober  pleasure  equallj  with 
the  attractive  mildness  of  the  suminer  Btream.  He  yiewB  the 
world  as  his  brother,  and  perhaps  with  the  amiable  Cowper, 
wonld  not  willingly  number  among  his  friends  the  man  that 
wonld  needlessly  set  foot  npon  a  worm,  considering  it  an  or* 
ganic  form  like  himself  in  the  great  chain  of  being.'  The 
oyBter,  the  polypns  which  is  the  last  of  animáis  and  the  first  of 
plants,  the  mimosa  or  sensitivo  plant,  that  shrínks  at  the  touch, 
the  dionea  that  doses  its  leaves  if  a  fly  settles  apon  them,  and 
the  varions  kinds  of  mosses  that  become  dried  in  snmmer,  but 
revive  in  winter,  and  which  seem  nearly  allied  to  matter,  to- 
tally  inanimate — all  these  possess  the  necessary  organs  of  life 
varionsly,  but  fitly  disposed. 

The  distinction  of  sex  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  animal 
world ;  it  is  said  that  the  chief  merit  of  Linnaeus  consists  in 
his  making  the  sexnal  discriminations  of  plants  the  foundation 
of  his  system.  Before  his  time,  perhaps,  this  distinction  was 
not  generally  known  or  acknowledged.  He  rather  accepted 
than  discovered  the  fact,  that  plants  had  the  same  sexual  rela- 
tions  as  animáis ;  for  Herodotus  observes  that  the  Babylonians 
were  accustomed  to  transport  the  flowers  of  the  male  to  the 
female  palm-tree,  to  assist  tlie  operations  of  nature  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  firuit.  Aristotle  and  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  and  in 
the  last  century  Hasselquist,  Bay  and  MiUington,  and  Grew, 
the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  sexes  of  plants.  The  last  named 
anthor  expressly  declares  that  every  plant  is  male  and  female; 
and  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  and  offices  of  their  parta 
of  fructification  and  generation. 

The  philosophers  Flato  and  Empedodes  aaserted  that  plants 
had  affections  or  passions,  and  some  modern  naturalists  aa 
Ray,  Cardas,  Watson  and  Percival,  seem,  upon  dose  inspec- 
tion,  to  favor  that  opinión.  The  analogy  of  plants  with  ani- 
máis cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  The  former  is  covered 
with  bark,  the  latter  with  skin.  Leaves  faU  at  certain  seasons, 
like  the  hair  of  animáis  and  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  leaves 
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may  well  be  consídered  as  the  Inngs,  from  ¿he  quantity  of  air 
they  are  known  to  absorb  and  exhale.  The  philosopher  then, 
it  may  be  snpposed,  cannot  behold  plants  with  Buch  unneigh- 
borly  air  as  those  who  know  lees  of  their  sature  and  uses. 
While  he  views  the  innumerablo  leaves  of  vegetables  waving 
in  the  breeze,  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  as  many  laborers 
constantly  pnrifying  the  air,  which  has  been  rendered  im- 
pure  by  the  respiration  of  animáis. 

"For,  while  the  vegetable  tribes  inhale 
The  genial  moistare  from  the  parent  vale, 
Their  vegetating  organs  deoompose 
The  salutary  compoimd  as  it  fiows ; 
Select  the  hydrogen  vdth  nlcest  skül. 
And  mould  it  into  resin  at  their  wilL 
The  oxygen,  abandoning  the  mass, 
CJombines  with  heat  and  changes  into  gas  ; 
Which  from  ita  inmost  oell  each  leafiet  pours 
In  vital  corrents  through  its  mjriad  pores ; 
And  thenoe  by  vivifying  tempesta  horled 
From  pole  to  pole,  it  cheers  a  fainting  world." 

He  contemplates,  with  pleasnre,  the  decomposition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  Inngs  of  animáis,  which  receive  from  the 
air  its  oxygen  and  caloric,  and  reject  its  injurions  properties, 
as  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  preserve  this  heat 
thns  taken  from,  perhaps,  a  freezing  air,  he  sees  the  hand  of 
a  wise  providence  aflfbrding  clothing  of  furs  and  wool,  which, 
being  bad  condnctors  of  heat,  are  well  calcnlated  to  prevent 
its  escape.  The  Eussians  clothe  themselves  with  ftir  becanse 
it  is  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  wool.  Sheep  are  natives 
of  températe,  bears  and  ermine  of  the  coldest  climates.  He 
admires  the  wild  variety  of  nature  on  beholding  those  animáis 
that  are  not  fumished  with  the  means  of  taking  heat  from 
the  atmosphere,  chango  from  hot  to  cold  with  the  médium 
they  inhabit,  and  contemplates  the  analogy  of  these  animáis 
with  plants,  both  being  alike  dependent  upon  the  sun  for 
motion.  "  Frogs  have  been  frozen  so  as  to  chíp  like  ice,  and 
yet  when  gradually  thawed  have  been  completely  reanimated." 
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Man,  qnadrnpeds  and  whales  possess  the  means  of  taking 
caloríc  from  the  atmosphere  throngh  lungs ;  but  all  are  de- 
pendent  apon  the  great  foantain  of  light  and  heat. 

''  ünseen  bj  whom  had  natare  monmed  ; 
No  smile  her  Ethiop  cheek  adomed  ; 
Palé  night  had  spread  her  specter'd  reign, 
And  death-like  hoiror  ruled  the  scene." 

While  he  treads  npon  calcareous  mountains  he  feels  borne 
above  the  ocean  by  the  ruins  of  formar  life, 

"  For  in  vast  shoals  beneath  the  bríneless  tide, 
On  earth's  firm  crust  testaceons  tríbes  reside. 
Age  after  age  expanda  the  peopled  plain  ; 
The  tenante  perísh,  bnt  their  cells  remain. 
Whence  coral  walls  and  sparry  hills  ascend 
From  pole  to  pole,  and  round  the'line  extend." 

Indeed,  he  who  is  familiar  with  nature  has  a  constant  and 
very  agreeable  companion ;  bnt  the  pleasure  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  ntility  to  be  derived  from  chemical  science. 
It  not  only  gives  food  to  the  mind  for  delightfiíl  contempla- 
tíon,  bnt  it  ñumishes  the  Btomach  and  the  pocket  with  Bub- 
Btantia]  fare.  Commorce  revives  at  her  approach ;  economy 
Ustens  to  her  precepts  with  high  expectations ;  lifp  itself 
rejoices  at  her  march.  She  points  ont  the  noxions  gases, 
their  residcnce  and  their  antidotes.  She  fixes  beacons  in.  the 
ocean  of  animation  by  which  life  may  avoid  the  dangers  that 
lurk  beneath.  She  is  the  friend  of  the  farmer  and  the  mann- 
factnrer,  and  of  most  mechanic  trades. 

The  researches  of  the  chemist  extend  to  all  material  bodies. 
The  matter  possessing  the  greatest  levity  and  the  greatest 
Bolidity  is  alike  snbject  to  his  inqniries.  The  air  that  we 
inhale  and  the  food  that  nonrishes  are  constantly  decomposed 
by  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  body,  to  effect  changes  in 
which  how  greatly  are  medicine  and  pharmacy  dependent 
npon  the  assistance  of  chemistry.  A  physician  would  cor- 
tainly  be  a  dangerons  operator  npon  the  system  nnless  he 
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knew  tho  chemical  affinities  of  the  medicine  administered. 
It  is  said  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons  destroj  by  de- 
oxidizing,  or  taking  the  oxygen  ont  of  the  blood  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  metalüc  poisons  are  baneful  in  eonseqnenee  of 
carrying  a  superabundance  of  oxygen  into  the  blood.  There- 
fore  substances  which  contain  a  large  portion  of  oxygen  are 
the  real  antidotes  to  animal  and  vegetable  poisons.  And 
those  substances  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  bnt 
contain  none  thereof  in  themselves,  are  the  proper  antidotes 
to  mineral  poisons.  "  Many  thousand  lives  have  been  lost," 
says  Parks,  "  by  poison,  which  might  have  been  saved  if  the 
physician  had  been  in  possession  of  the  knowlédge  which 
he  may  now  acquii*e  by  a  cultivation  of  chemical  science. 
And  thongh  the  operation  of  many  of  the  poisons  upon  the 
system  be,  in  these  days,  well  understood,  nothing  but  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  can  enable  the  practitioner  to  admin- 
ister  snch  medicines  as  will  counteract  their  baneful  effects." 

The  farmer  is  also  peculiarly  interested  in  chemical  re- 
searches.  Those  who  can  take  no  delight  in  understanding 
the  nature  and  properties  of  matter  in  its  various  forms,  will 
nevertheless  take  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fruitfid 
harvest  and  the  increase  of  their  wealth.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  relation  of  the  manure  to  the  soil  by  an  ampliza- 
tion  of  both.  It  is  said  by  the  same  author  that  ^^  some  kind 
of  lime  is  injurions  to  land,  and  will  render  land  hitherto 
fertile  sterile.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  show  the  far- 
mer. when  to  use  lime  slacked  and  when  unslacked,  and  how 
to  promote  the  putrefaction  process  in  his  composts,  and  at 
what  period  to  check  it,  to  prevent  the  fertilizing  partidos  los- 
ing  their  virtue.  It  will  teach  him  the  difference  in  the  prop- 
erties of  marl,  lime,  dung,  mud,  ashes,  alkaline  salt,  water,'' 
etc.  A  distinguished  chemist,  Lavoisier,  cultivated  two  hun- 
dred  and  forty  acres  of  land  on  chemical  principies,  in  order 
to  set  a  good  example  to  the  farmers  ;  and  his  mode  of  cul- 
ture was  attended  with  so  much  success  that  he  obtained  a 
third  more  of  crop  than  was  obtained  by  the  usual  method, 
and  in  nine  years  his  annual  productions  doubled.  Butter 
and  cheese  and  their  preservation,  and  the  art  of  curing  and 
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preeerving  beef,  ham  and  bacon,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable 
Bubstances,  are  dependont  npon  chemieal  principies,  as  are 
the  arts  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  tanning,  glass-making,  print- 
ing,  working  metáis,  etc.  The  economy  with  which  the 
mannfactm*er  may  proceed  by  a  proper  Imowledge  of  chem- 
istry,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  fact  related  by  Parks,  that 
"  till  lately  the  makere  of  sHum  bonght  alkalies  of  every  de- 
scription.  An  accurate  analysis  of  almn  has  now  discovered 
that  potash  and  ammonia  are  the  only  alkalies  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  alum ;  and  consequently  that  lárge 
Bums  have  been  expended  by  the  mannfacturer  for  an  article 
óf  no  Tise."  The  mannfactnrer  of  vinegar  may,  from  this 
Science,  leam  to  oxygenize  his  liquids  in  the  shortest  time  and 
in  the  easiest  manner.  The  mannfacturer  of  soap  may  ascer- 
tain  the  quantity  of  alkali  the  substances  he  employs  contains, 
and  make  selections  of  the  snbstances  ordinarily  employed 
that  will  prove  most  profitable.  "He  will,"  says  Parks, 
"  leam  in  choosing  his  tallows,  how  to  avoid  those  which  con- 
tain  a  large  portion  of  sebacic  acid,  which  reqnire  much  more 
barilla  than  good  tallow,  and  yet  produce  less  soap.  He  wül 
know  how  to  oxidize  common  oils  and  oil  dregs,  so  as  to  give 
them  consistence  and  render  them  good  substitutos  for  tallow. 
He  will  know  how  to  apportion  his  lime,  so  as  to  make  his 
alkali  perfectly  caustic,  without  using  an  unnecessary  quan- 
tity of  that  article.  He  will  be  aware  of  the  advantage 
which  may  be  derived  from  ozygenating  the  soap  while  boil- 
ing.  Aknowledge  of  the  chemieal  affinities  wül  teach  him 
how,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  make  as  good  and  as  firm  soap  with 
potash  as  with  the  mineral  alkali,  and  how  to  take  up  the 
heterogeneous  salts  so  as  to  give  the  alkali  fiall  opportunity 
of  oombining  with  the  oils  and  tallows,  etc. ;  and  he  will 
know  how  to  make  use  of  the  waste  leys  so  as  to  decomposo 
the  salts  which  they  contain,  and  convert  them  to  good  and 
servicable  alkali  to  be  used  in  fixture  operations."  Although 
the  purauits  before  mentioned  may  prosper  without  chemieal 
aíd,  yet  they  cannot  advance  with  that  certain  success  and 
posaible  eoonomy  of  means  as  they  might  with  the  assistance 
of  chemistrv. 
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It  has  properly  been  called  a  fascinating,  as  well  as  nseñil 
science.  Its  constant  application  to  everytliing  around  inces- 
santly  exemplifies  its  beauty  and  ntility.  While  otliers  but- 
yey  Úxe  material  world  with  indifference  and  thoughtlessness, 
the  chemist  beholds  it  with  eager  cnriosity,  drinking  irom  the 
prospect  sweet  drafts  of  instmction.  To  hiin  only  is  the  fnll 
magnificence  of  creation  displayed.  What  has  been  said  of 
the  painter  raay  truly  be  applied  to  the  chemist.  "  The 
yolnme  of  nature  is  laid  open  to  him;  his  attention  is 
directed  to  the  vast  and  to  the  minute ;  and  his  imagina- 
tion  clings  to  perfection  with  inefiable  dclight." 

The  philosopher^  and  especially  the  chemist,  has  bnt  little 
indncement  to  seek  the  company  of  frivolous  companions,  or 
to  haunt  the  circles  of  dissipation  to  supply  the  fleeting  hours 
with  enjoyment.  In  the  endless  variety  of  nature  he  may 
continually  and  nnweariedly  enjoy  the  solid  grandenr  of 
tmth,  displaying  all  the  beauty  and  harmony  that  history  has 
related  or  poetry  imagined ;  for  this  unceasing  diversity  is 
not  the  monotony  so  happily  alluded  to  in  the  foUowing  lines : 

"  The  best  of  things  aboye  their  measore  doy, 
Sleep's  bahny  blessing  loyes  enduring  joy ; 
The  feast,  the  dance,  whate'er  mankind  desire, 
E'en  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbers  tire." 

As  the  variety  is  endless,  so  is  the  satisfaction.  But,  as  I 
before  intimated,  this  science,  as  connected  with  philosophy 
in  general,  leads  imperceptibly  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
"  Know  thyself,"  has  long  been  considered  a  saying  of  infinite 
importance.  Thales  the  Milesian  was  accounted  the  first 
among  the  ancients  who  taught  the  necessity  of  this  knowl- 
edge. The  doctrine  was  promulgated  by  his  successor ;  and 
the  precept  was  at  length  consecrated  in  golden  letters  at 
Dolphos  over  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  signify 
that  it  was  dictated  by  that  god.  Cicero  observes  that  the 
reason  of  its  being  supposed  to  be  divine  was  because  it  ap- 
peared  to  possess  too  much  sentiment  and  wisdom  to  be  of 
human  origin.  It  is  owing  to  a  want  of  this  knowledge 
that  we  fall  into  the  greatest  of  our  errors.    If  we  properly 
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knew  ourselves,  the  most  of  ub  would  not  wander  abroad  to 
reform  others,  but  woidd  serionsly  endeavor  to  eflfect  a  refor- 
mation  in  ourselves.  We  should  more  willinglj  watch  our 
own  than  the  faults  of  others.  This  aversión  to  see  onr  own 
failings  is  thus  forcibly  expressed  by  some  one  of  the  ancients : 
*'  Every  man  carries  a  bag  or  wallet,  one  end  hangíng  before, 
the  other  behind  him.  Into  the  one  before  he  throws  all  the 
fanlts  of  his  neighbors,  and  into  that  behind  he  carelessly 
throws  his  own  fanlts ;  so  that  while  his  own  are  concealed 
he  keeps  the  foibles  of  others  constantly  in  view."  Thongh 
man  has  a  considerable  understanding  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
a  want  of  this  knowledge  will  canse  him  to  be  prond  of  his 
attainments  and  of  himself.  Pope  jndiciously  advises  to 
"  drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ;"  for  shallow 
drafts  intoxicate  the  brain,  ^^  bnt  drinking  largely  sobers  ns 
ftgain."  A  divine  of  no  oommon  attainments  observes  that 
the  reason  why  great  scholars  are  generally  more  humble  than 
their  inferiors,  is  becanse  in  the  magnitade  of  their  acqoire- 
ments  they  usnally  acqnire,  with  other  thiags,  a  good  portion 
of  self-knowledge,  which  ballasts  their  nnderstandings^  and 
enables  them  to  behold  themselves  in  a  proper  light. 

TJpon  this  fenbject,  it  would  require  great  ingennity  in  a 
person  of  mere  common  reading  to  say  anything  new  or  orig- 
inal, for  every  author  on  moráis  or  religión  has  said  something 
in  favor  of  self-knowledge.  Pride  is  constantly  called  the" 
child  of  self-ignorance.  Let  a  man  look  about  and  within 
himself,  and  he  wiU  find  enongh  to  make  him  humble.  The 
self-knowledge  of  Sócrates  was  brilliantly  displayed  in  the 
foUowing  incident :  When  the  populace  were  about  to  stone 
a  physiognomist  for  asserting  that  Sócrates  was,  if  he  could 
judge  from  his  countenance,  naturally  a  rogue,  the  philoso- 
pher  calmed  their  rage  by  observing  that  it  was  true.  He 
was  naturally  a  rogue ;  but  by  the  forcé  of  moral  precepts  he 
had  restrained  himself  írom  the  commission  of  unworthy 
actions. 
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ESSAT8  ON  THE  PKESERVATION  OF  MORALS .♦ 

ITDMBEB  ONE. 

The  reader  of  history  has  not  failed  to  observe  that  virtne 
and  liberty  have  always  existed  together,  and  that  the  ruin 
of  republics  begins  with  the  cormption  of  moráis.  Those 
who  design  the  oppression  of  a  people,  tempt  their  virtue,  art- 
fuUy  undermine  their  moráis,  and  lull  them  "  with  lethargic 
charras.''  Philip  of  Macedón  had  not  found  an  JEschines  in 
Athens,  ñor  her  citizens  indifferent  to  the  warníngs  of  De- 
mosthenes,  had  they  not  been  corrupted  by  the  practices  of 
Péneles  and  his  nnworthy  successors.  To  insure  the  favor  of 
the  Athenians,  Péneles  flattered  their  pride  and  gratified  their 
idle  desires,  from  the  public  treasnry :  he  gained  popnlarity ; 
but  his  country  lost  her  strongest  support.  It  is  a  cnstom  to 
blame  individuáis  (as  Pericles  in  this  case),  bnt  may  it  not  be 
correct  that  while  they  seek  favor  of  the  public,  their  acts  are 
the  echo  of  public  opinión,  and  the  mere  consequence  of  the 
principies  which  influence  the  main  part  of  the  community. 

Ofteu  when  we  acense  public  actors  of  corrupting,  their 
oflfence  consists  in  not  breasting  the  tide  of  cormption — an 
Aristides  seldom  appears.  Eeason  yields  so  imperceptibly  to 
the  current  of  desire,  that  a  majority  of  any  people  receive 
favorably  what  aflFords  them  pleasure  without  laboring  to 
weigh  present  advantages  with  future  consequences.  Instead 
of  despising  the  man  who  flatters  their  vices  for  their  votes, 
they  permit  the  insult  to  their  judgment  to  bribe  their  affec- 
tions.  From  suffering  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  a  shaking 
of  hands,  to  vote  for  a  worthless  candidate,  they  will  pres- 
ently  allow  a  glass  of  whiskey  to  effect  the  same ;  and  at 
length,  that  sense  of  propriety  which  virtue  and  knowledge 
inspire,  is  so  blunted,  that  the  candidate  wounds  no  delicacy 
by  asking,  ñor  the  voter  by  promising  a  vote.  This  inevit- 
ably  leads  to  a  loud  and  empty  legislature,  whose  course  will 

*  These  EBsays  were  firat  published  in  the  Wheeling  Oatette,  in  1821, 
onder  tbe  general  title,  "  Remarks  on  the  Necessity  of  Preaerring  Moráis, 
and  the  Causes  of  their  DecUne." 
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be  as  Bhameless  and  bold  as  the  means  which  its  members 
employed  to  procure  their  election.  A  member  who  bnys 
YOtes,  no  matter  at  what  price  or  for  what  commodity,  may 
himself  be  bonght.  If  he  is  mean  in  trifles,  he  is  donbly  so  in 
matters  of  ímportance.  From  a  legislature  composed  of  such, 
it  is  in  yain  to  expect  attention  to  public  morala.  Men  who 
woTild  rise  by  passíng  themselyes  npon  the  people,  as  a  coun- 
terfeiter  passes  his  false  meney,  will  not  be  desiroos  to  pro- 
mote knowledge.  Their  legislativo  acts  will  not  cross  their 
private  interest,  for  the  promotion  or  protection  of  moráis. 

Sach,  nevertheless,  correctly  represent  their  eonstitnents. 
Did  ever  a  foolish  sovereign  choose  wise  comisellors?    Or 
will  a  people  who  look  kindly  npon  the  father  of  their  vices, 
elect  yirtnons  representatiyes  ?     From  the  acts  then  of  a 
State's  representatiyes,  may  be  formed  a  correct  eatimate  of 
the  moráis  of  its  oitizens.    The  mischief  begins  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  them  is  the  remedy.     To  men  interested  in  pro* 
moting  ignorance  and  yice,  it  is  useless  to  point  ont  the  dan- 
geronsly  demoralizing  tendency  of  their  measures.    It  is  to 
the  body  of  the  people  themselves,  that  argnment  can  be  nse* 
ftilly  directed.    As  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  and  perfect 
public  moráis,  thoy  will  view  with  indignation  what  tends  to 
their  oorrnption.    When  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  their 
filnmber,  they  wiU  say :  Whj  did  ignorance  invite  our  suflfra- 
ges,  bnt  becanse  we  gave  her  enconragement !     Why  did 
vice  haye  the  impndence  to  ask  onr  support,  bnt  that  whea 
he  invited  ns  to  prostitute  our  votes,  he  knew  to  whom  and 
what  he  was  speakiug  ?    Let  ns  nourish  then  that  respect  for 
knowledge  which  shaU  lessen  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  and 
créate  such  a  detestation  of  vice  and  impudence,  as  shall  com- 
peí  men  to  approach  ns  at  least  in  the  guise  of  virtue  and 
modesty.    Then  the  candidates  and  their  caterers  will  not 
daré  to  propose  a  bribe  in  any  shape,  ñor  adopt  measures  de- 
Btructive  of  morality,  when  elected.    This  must  lead  to  purity 
in  onr  laws,  and  wisdom  in  our  councils ;  for  a  very  diflferent 
Bort  of  men  from  those  who  tbrust  themselves  into  every  one's 
way,  will  rise  to  view :  too  honest  to  blind  others  to  their  defocts. 
They  will  have  no  inducement  to  promote  ignorance  and  im- 
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morality,  to  preserve  their  places.  Cleanse  the  stream  in  its 
source,  else  look  not  for  purity  in  its  progress.  Send  bank- 
rupts  to  the  legislature,  and  laws  unfavorable  to  the  colleetion 
of  debts  will  follow.  Eleet  men  who  attempt  to  divest  the 
people  of  impartiality,  by  propagating  falsehood,  circulating 
whiskey,  begging  and  threatening,  and  ¡f  laws  injurions  to 
moráis  are  not  the  consequence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  silence 
of  prívate  interest,  or  because  men  have  not  the  ability  to  dis- 
cem  what  that  interest  demands. 

These  rules  have  exceptions.  Thero  may  be  an  honest  and 
patriotic  bankrupt,  and  there  may  be  men  who  employ  vile 
mcans  to  get  possession  of  a  post  which  they  occnpy  with 
int^rity,  when  obtained ;  bnt  there  are  few  who  are  deaf  to 
the  persuasión  of  self-interest.  The  laws  of  Ohio  regulating 
the  colleetion  of  debts,  are  certainly  veiy  demoralizing  in 
their  tendency.  They  are  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
honesty  beyond  their  own  limits,  whatever  the  motives  of 
their  authors.  Keighboring  States  may,  with  reason,  fear  the 
contagión  of  that  faithlessness  which  they  are  calculated  to 
nourísh  and  defend  ;  and,  if  it  is  the  right  of  their  citizens,  it 
is  their  duty  to  expose  what  is  aimed  at  the  foundation  of 
republican  govemment — at  the  virtue  of  the  people,  for  all 
are  concemed  in  the  consequeuces.  All  should  resist  what 
tends  to  debase  good  moráis,  even  in  the  domestic  circle  of  a 
single  family ;  how  much  more  should  we  feel  interested  when 
the  law-givers  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  citizens 
adopt  measures  that  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  shield  of  liberty. 
That  a  few  debtors  should  be  deprived  of  their  property,  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  demoralization 
of  a  people.  "  Laws,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  must  accord  with 
the  principie  of  the  govemment."  Virtue  is  the  principie  of 
republican  govemment.  When  laws  in  republics  tend  to 
weaken  this  principie,  they  basten  the  dissolution  of  the  gov- 
emment. 

inJMBEB  TWO. 

The  laws  of  Ohio  regulating  judgments  and  executions, 
próvido  that  the  debtor  may  surrendor  to  the  officer  such 
property  as  the  debtor  solects ;  if  it  be  personal,  it  must  not  be 
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sold  but  for  half,  if  real,  for  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  valué. 
lí  no  Bufficient  price  be  offered  on  the  day  of  sale,  peiBonal 
property  may  be  retnrned  to  the  debtor  on  his  giving  secnrity 
for  its  delivery  at  the  expiration  of  8Íx  monthe.  This  maj 
be  repeated  as  often  as  there  fails  to  be  purchasers  at  half  the 
appraised  valué.  The  debtor  retains  possession  of  real  estáte 
until  it  sells  at  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  worth.  The 
sheriff  or  constable  has  the  selection  of  the  appraisers,  and 
administers  the  oath,  which  he  may  do  at  the  end  of  every 
six  months,  in  the  same  case,  until  the  cost  of  the  mercy  of 
the  debtor  deprives  him  of  all  hopes  of  paying  his  debts,  and 
prevents  the  creditor  from  receiving  his  demands.  I  have 
said  the  cost  of  the  mercy  may  deprive  the  debtor  of  hope  to 
pay  his  debts.  I  wish  the  mercy  may  not  deprive  him  of  the 
disposition  to  pay  them.  There  are  few  who  have  not  seen  a 
fond,  simple  mother  attempt  to  prevent  the  correction  of  an 
offending  child,  and  knew  her  to  be  rather  weak  than  wise  in 
so  doing.  A  legislature  does  not  act  with  more  prudence  that 
screens  folly,  extravagance,  presumption  and  roguery,  from 
the  wholesome  discipline  which  our  foolish  fathers  thought 
necessary  to  confiné  the  visionary  speculator  in  the  bounds  of 
sober  utility ;  to  teach  the  man  of  pleasure  that  his  ease  ought 
not  to  deprive  industry  of  its  reward,  and  to  advise  roguery 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

The  appraisement  of  debtors'  property  is  often  such  as  to 
render  the  judgment  unavailing ;  he  gencrally  provides  for 
the  levy,  that  property  with  which  he  can  best  dispense,  and 
which  he  calculates  most  unsalable :  as  grind-stones,  wood 
docks,  fence  rails,  so  situated  that  their  conveyance  from  the 
debtor's  land  would  exceed  their  valué,  tomb-stones,  etc.  If 
half  the  appraised  valué  of  this  unsalable  property  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  for  which  it  can  be  bought,  perhaps  of  the 
appraisers  themselves,  it  is  an  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
It  must  not  be  expected  that  a  law  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  moráis  will  long  be  well  executed,  if  its  execution  depends 
on  the  virtue  which  it  destroys.  The  manner  in  which  this 
law  is  executed,  requiring  many  oaths  to  be  administered  by 
grave  sheriflb  and  constables,  will  not  tend  to  make  tender 
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consciences.  I  scaroe  need  repeat  what  is  so  often  remarked, 
that  the  frequencj  of  oatbs  lessens  their  infiuence ;  as  we  grow 
familiar,  we  lose  respect  for  this  guardián  of  truth,  What  ob- 
trudes  upon  us  we  behold  with  indiATerence ;  even  the  sun  the 
most  great,  bright  and  usefiíl  of  things,  is  generally  viewed 
without  reverence  becanse  it  is  so  frequently  seen. 

NUMB£B  THBEE. 

The  sentitnentfl  which  the  Ohio  law  inspires ;  the  example 
which  it  gives  of  disregard  to  oatbs ;  the  temptation  which  it 
presents  to  person  who  are  govemed  more  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment  than  love  of  virtuo ;  the  advantage  which  it  gives  rogues 
over  honest  men ;  the  imputation  of  roguery  which  it  casts 
on  the  good  by  taking  irom  them  the  means  of  falfilling  their 
contracts ;  the  excuses  which  it  aflfords  persons  of  equí vocal  in- 
tegrity  for  not  performing  their  contracts,  thus  encouraging 
falsehood  and  h^'pocrísy ;  its  inducoments  to  cxtravagance  in 
debtors,  to  the  injury  of  creditors,  whereby  the  money  that 
should  be  applied  in  payment  of  debts,.within  the  State,  is 
sent  to  the  Atlantic  cities  (to  trace  it  no  further)  to  purchaae 
some  conveniences  but  more  luxuries ;  the  cost  which  it  heaps 
on  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  increase  of  litigation  which 
it  causes — these  are  some  of  its  odious  features  which  disgust 
the  moralist,  and  give  the  patriot  pain,  while  he  contemplates 
its  proviaions,  or  witnesses  its  practico.  It  will  inspire  the 
feeling  that  premisos  are  not  sacred;  that  as  it  is  fashionable 
to  cheat,  it  is  folly  to  be  honest ;  that  oaths  are  toys  and  m^e 
matters  of  form ;  that  the  gratifícation  of  desire  should  not 
yield  to  the  claims  of  justice ;  that  dissimulation  is  not  a  vice, 
and  that  candor  is  the  pc^ion  of  fools. 

I  have  before  observed  that  the  frequency  of  oaths,  in  this 
law  is  calculated  to  destroy  their  influence.  The  subject  on 
which  they  are  employed  (that  of  estimating  the  valué  of 
things)  connected  with  their  frequency,  is  also  well  calculated 
to  basten  the  decline  of  their  importance.  Eveu  when  the 
appraisers  have  acted  conscientiously,  and  judged  correctly,.a 
great  many,  disagreeing  with  the  opinión  of  the  appraisers,  will 
believe  they  have  done  otherwise,  and  view  their  oonduct  as 
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an  example  of  the  ftitiKty  of  oaths,  Tó  preserve  their  sanctity, 
tile  l^islator  shonld  not  employ  them,  but  from  great  necea- 
BÍty,  upon  a  snbject  on  which  it  íb  seldom  that  two  have  the 
same  opinión.  Most  Biibjects,  indeed,  admit  of  difference  of 
opinión,  bút  not  in  the  Bame  degree  as  that  of  estiraating  the 
valué  of  property,  represented  by,  and  eonstantly  varying  in 
price,  with  the  quantity  of  the  circnlating  médium.  OathB 
Bhonld  not  be  employed  to  be  disgraced,  ñor  be  represented  to 
the  people  Kke  a  Sardanapalns  at  hi8  distaff.  A  repnblican 
l^ifilator  does  ill  to  weigh  gold  against  virtue,  or  to  adopt 
laWB  destmctive  of  moráis,  to  secure  some  impmdent  debtors 
against  the  poesibility  of  oppression  by  the  creditors.  The 
reraedy  will  be  found  worse  than  the  disease.  Because  a  finger 
Í8  sore  miist  the  heart  be  cut  ?  Becanse  Bome  spendthrifts  and 
dmnkards,  some  bad  calenlators  and  a  few  knaves  are  in  debt, 
mnst  the  palladinm  of  onr  Kberty,  our  virtue,  be  sacrificed  ?  It 
cost  our  fathers  something  more  both  in  lives  and  property, 
than  the  debtorB,  creditors,  and  their  gear  wonld  number ;  but 
children  who  expend  fortunes  hoarded  by  their  parents,  and 
Bunshine  patriots,  who  gather  loaves  and  fishes  ovcr  the 
veteranas  grave,  are  often  too  wise  to  respect  the  principies  of 
the  ancestors.  Those  persons  are  seldom  sued  who  are  known 
to  pay  when  they  can.  Of  ten  that  are  pressed  by  their  cred- 
itors, eight  deserve  it.  Suppose  creditors  are  destitute  of 
humanity,  there  are  few  so  indifferent  to  public  opinión  as  to 
unJQstly  drive  their  debtor  to  extremity.  The  abnse  of  a 
power  to  coerce  the  debtor  is  not  so  probable  as  the  necessity 
of  it  is  certain.  It  is  not  by  immuring  a  debtor  in  jail,  or 
sacrificing  his  property,  that  the  creditor  in  general  expects  to 
be  benefited.  It  is  the  fear  which  the  debtor  entertains  of 
these  events  that  makes  him  industriouB  to  eam,  carefiíl  to 
save,  desirous  to  pay,  and  cautious  of  holding  out  false  colors, 
to  obtain  credit.  The  latter  is  a  mode  of  steaUng  that  seldom 
fflils  to  be  successfully  practised,  and  with  impunity  where 
the  laws  are  even  secure  against  debtors.  What  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity  does  th«  Ohio  law  afford  to  this  class  of  thieves ! 

The  votary  of  virtue  never  plunges  at  once  into  the  fiíll 
practice  of  vice.    The  defenees  of  morality  are  gradually,  and 
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almost  imperceptibly  forced,  until  the  whole  bulwark  iñ 
demolished.  Ab  an  inoonsiderable  cnrrent,  overflowing  an 
embankment,  increascs  as  the  gronnd  gives  way,  untU  it 
bears  down  all  oppositíon;  so  vice  gathérs  forcé  at  every 
encroachment  on  the  province  of  virtue,  until  the  latter  is 
destroyed.  "We  tum  not  from  the  coBtemplation  of  beauty  to 
look  with  delight  on  deformity ;  bnt  by  indulgence  of  desire, 
and  freqnent  concession  to  temptation,  we  are  presently 
brought  to  view  with  pleasnre  the  ill  foatnres  of  vice.  When 
a  dandy  first  presents  his  awkward  mode  for  the  imitation  of 
the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  they  often  view  the  impertinent 
innovator  with  disdain,  but  growing  by  degrees  accnstomed 
to  his  dress,  they  see  it  without  contempt,  at  length  with 
pleasnre,  and  finally  adopt  it  themselves.  Such  is  the  fascina- 
tion  of  fashion ;  snch  the  conseqnence  of  indulgence  and  non- 
resistance  of  trifles.  A  little  concession  at  one  time,  and  a  little 
at  another,  to  the  daims  of  desire,  and  virtue  is  soon  over- 
thrown.  It  is  not  unlike  sraall  expenditures  in  pecuniary 
matters,  where  we  too  often  forget  that  a  fortune  is  composed 
of  small  sums.  At  first  we  may  look  with  disgust  on  the 
man  who  neglects  his  promise,  or  who,  able  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment,  takes  shelter  under  the  law.  "We  blame  the  seduced 
and  overlook  the  seducer ;  we  abate  no  severity  on  account  of 
the  temptation  of  the  law,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
Similar  breaches  of  good  faith,  often  occurring,  the  iniquity 
becomes  fashionable,  and  dishonesty  gives  little  offence,  unless 
it  attack  ourselves.  At  length  our  sentiments  are  changed 
respecting  moral  obligations ;  no  tie  but  interest,  no  rule  but 
forcé,  and  no  principie  but  fear,  govem  our  actions. 

All  republics,  when  arrived  at  this  stage,  have  dissolved, 
despotisms  rising  on  their  ruins.  Who  sees  the  state  of  public 
moráis  in  Rome  immediately  preceding  and  after  the  conspir- 
acy  of  Catiline  but  pronounces  the  nation  ripe  for  those  events 
which  established  the  throne  of  Augustus?  The  same  causes 
in  France  gave  Napoleón  a  crown,  and  the  same  want  of  vir- 
tue and  knowledge  in  the  body  of  the  people  of  South  America 
justifíes  our  govemment  in  not  hastily  acknowledging  their 
independence ;  for  they  may  be  unfit  for  such  a  form  of  gov- 
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ernment  as  we  would  gladly  approve.  To  prevent  the  cor- 
raptíon  of  moráis  should  be  the  endeavor  of  all,  especially 
Legidators ;  and  when  those,  throogh  prívate  interest,  or 
ignorance  of  the  principie  of  their  govemment,  promnlgato 
lawB  of  a  contrary  tendency,  like  the  one  which  I  have  seen 
fit  to  notice  in  these  esBays,  it  is  wished  the  people  may  know 
it  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  cífect ;  inqxiire  into  the  cause  thereof, 
and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

NXIMBEB  FOUB. 

Among  the  canses  of  moral  depravity  is  party  distinction, 
by  which  the  attention  of  people  is  drawn  from  the  man  to 
the  party  whose  interest  he  esponses.  Althongh  in  onr  country 
the  spirit  of  faction  has  mnch  snbsided,  many  will  attempt 
to  Mndle  it  anew  becanse  they  feel  their  insignificance  very 
sensibly  increase,  since  they  are  staid  on  their  own  merit.  As 
those  who  deem  a  principie  good  do  not  discover  its  conse- 
qnenees  to  be  bad,  so  their  defects  were  nnnoticed  by  all  who 
looked  for  perfection  in  the  members  of  their  party. 

The  partisan  who  sees  the  decay  of  his  importance  will  talk 
with  apparent  sincerity  of  the  necessity  of  factions  in  a  State. 
He  wants  an  opportunity  to  get  the  nation  into  a  war  about 
ñames,  that  by  a  ñame  he  may  get  what  wonld  be  denied  to 
his  merit ;  certain  that  his  moráis  or  abilities  will  be  little 
regarded,  if  he  does  not  bear  what  blind  partisans  most  esteem, 
the  ñame  of  Madisonian,  Clintonian,  Democrat,  or  Federalist. 

As  empty  men  derive  importance  from  faction,  we  shonld- 
not  be  snrprised  that  they  have  discovered  its  useftdness ;  bnt  we 
might  well  be  astonished  if  men  of  abilities,  who  snfficiently 
appreciate  the  honors  of  ofSce,  to  despise  them  nnless  rightly 
obtained,  shonld  prononnce  it  worthy  in  object,  or  moral  in 
means.  With  what  disgust  must  these  look  on  partisans  who 
endeavor  to  darken  the  mind  with  prejndice,  and  banish  im- 
partiality  by  sncE  expressions  as  "  Who  is  not  for  ns  is  against 
ns,"  "  Who  nnites  with  a  party  shows  a  manly  spirit,  and 
decisión  of  character,"  etc.  I  have  often  smiled  at  these  say- 
ings,  and  pnrposely  conversed  with  the  speaker  afterwards  to 
discover  whether  he  was  inspired  by  knavery  or  ignorance. 
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The  greater  nnmber  of  these  Bagacious  ones,  I  fonnd^  owed  all 
their  oonfidence  in  their  maxims  to  ignorance.  They  weie 
propagating  with  sincerity  the  invention  of  knaves,  and  for 
doing  what  thej  considered  their  dutj,  perhaps  songht  no 
reward,  thongh  they  Bometimes  gazed  on  the  public  loa£ 
These  are  a  eort  of  manure  for  another's  crop,  or  a  field  which 
designing  men  cultívate  for  their  own  pnrposeB,  where  they 
too  often  reap  an  abundant  harvest  firom  seed  of  delnsion, 
Not  one  of  them  has  sufficient  humility  or  self-knowledge  to 
suspect  himself  imposed  on  or  deceived.  Such  believe  they 
are  Bupporting  principies,  when  they  only  Bupport  men  who 
are  frequently  destitnte  of  good  principies ;  for  moBt  partisans 
look  more  to  the  party  a  man  esponses  than  to  his  int^rity  or 
Ibaowledge. 

If  factions  are  injurions  to  a  State,  men  of  great  integrity 
and  tálente  will  not  unite  with  them,  thongh  men  of  great 
ambition  may,  who  nsnally  jnstify  themaelves  by  "necessity, 
the  tyrant's  plea."  The  venerable  John  Adams  has  attributed 
to  necessity  what  he  may  have  done  of  a  party  character.  I 
hope  he  has  benefited  his  country  and  posterity,  by  expressing 
his  fear  that  "  party  Presidents  and  party  Gov^nors  will  be 
injurions,  if  not  destructivo  of  onr  excellent  institutions." 
After  the  fire  of  ambition  slackens,  every  partizan  of  common 
xmderstanding,  who  has  bestowed  but  little  attention  on  the 
hifitory  of  factions,  must  regret  that  any  act  of  his  life  was  to 
promote  the  dominión  of  a  party.  I  wish  every  factíonary 
possessed  Mr.  Adams's  candor,  and  a  better  excuse  for  his 
error.  Thongh  it  might  have  been  necessary  for  the  gratifíca- 
tíon  of  his  ambition  to  favor  a  party,  it  eould  not  have  been 
necessary  to  do  so  for  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

All  who  are  above  the  meanness  of  courting  a  faction,  are 
charged  with  disaffection  to  the  Government,  in  a  State  that 
is  govemed  by  factions.  The  severe  practitioners  of  virtue  are, 
Bhunned;  their  integrity  is  feared  by  both  parties — ^by  the 
knaves,  because  they  dread  the  truth ;  by  the  ignorant,  be- 
cause  they  suppose  their  party  and  correct  principie  are  the 
same ;  and  eonclude  that  he  who  is  inimical  to  the  former, 
must  be  destitute  of  the  latter.    In  such  a  State,  the  compar- 
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atíyely  nndeserving  rule,  whose  object  is  more  the  protection 
and  wdfare  of  their  party  tlian  the  coimtry.  They  court  all 
who  can  forjará  their  interest,  and  try  to  ruin  all  who  cannot 
be  corrupted.  The  leadera  of  faction  require  from  their  fol- 
lowers  implicit  obedienco.  Their  subordinate  tools  of  decep- 
tion  are  encouraged  to  labor  in  their  cause  by  rewards  of 
o£See ;  not  for  their  merits  as  men,  but  for  their  drudgery  as 
caterers.  Henee  we  have  seen  the  áregs  of  society  in  official 
Btations  which  respectable  people  would  gladly  have  accepted. 
We  have  seen  vice  set  above  virtne ;  gíoss  indecency  trinmph 
over  modesty ;  ignorance  over  knowledge,  and  foUy  over  wis- 
dom  1  Does  faction  then  promote  virtue  and  strengthen  the 
guard  of  liberty  ?  Does  it  not  promote  dissimulation,  corrup* 
tion,  and  próvido  fit  materials  for  slavery  i 

Seside  these  evils,  history  abounds  with  immediate  ills  of 
faction.  From  a  desire  to  exalt  the  party,  its  directors  have 
gCTierally,  I  might  say  uniformly,  not  spared  the  State  where 
the  interest  of  the  party  and  Stat«  have  interfered.  The  Han- 
nonian  fiuítion,  by  withholding  suppliea  from  Hannibal,  when 
in  Italy,  saved  Borne  and  ruined  Carthage ;  for  Hannibal  de- 
dared  he  was  not  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Italy  by  the 
Bomans,  whom  he  had  constantly  defeated,  but  by  Hanno  and 
his  party,  who  were  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  Barcan  family ;  to 
cmsh  which  they  destroyed  Carthage  itself.  The  attempts  of 
a  faction  to  ruin  Aldbiades  gave  to  Athens,  after  many  great 
misfortnnes,  her  thirty  tyrants.  -  Who  recalls  the  story  of 
Marius  and  Scylla,  the  fbrmer  murdeiing  the  friends  of  the 
latter,  and  Scylla  repaying  the  violence  on  the  adverse  faction 
with  usury,  while  Bome  reeks  with  the  gore  of  her  best  citi- 
zens ;  or  of  the  equally  bloody  discord  of  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
who  recalls  these  and  does  not  exécrate  the  damning  genius  of 
party  spirit  ?  Poland  has  died  of  wounds  inflioted  by  her 
íactions.  What  Franco  has  suffered,  and  what  it  was  feared 
we  might  ourselves  suffer  from  like  causes,  is  in  the  memory 
of  most  of  our  oitizens.  The  bounds  I  propose  myself  admit 
not  much  detall.  The  pages  of  history  are  equally  amusing 
and  instructivo ;  there  the  reader  may  convince  himself  that 
partios,  or  factions,  are  highly  injurious  to  moráis,  and  dirocüy 
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hurtfiíl  to  the  State.  In  our  country  there  ehonld  be  no  par- 
ties  exeept  as  they  represent  virtue  aiid  knowledge  opposed  to 
ignorance  and  vice.  The  merits  of  persons,  and  not  of  ñames, 
will  then  be  weighed. 


WASHINGTON. 

Oration,  delivered  \n  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  on  Woshington's  Birth-Daj, 
182a* 

"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  íirst  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,"  is  the  citizen  whose  nativity  we  conimemorate. 
His  should  be  no  idle  eulogium.  'Tis  not  enough  that  we 
applaud  his  merit ;  wc  do  him  most  honor  by  practising  his 
precepts  and  imitatiüg  his  conduct.  What  we  approve  with 
words,  bnt  deny  by  deeds,  is  rather  degraded  than  honored  by 
onr  notiee.  What  boots  it  that  a  rogue  lauds  an  honest  man  ? 
Why  a  prometer  of  faction,  a  foe  to  morality,  a  mover  of  dis- 
nnion  of  our  confederacy,  an  instigator  of  jealousy  and  hatred 
against  particular  nations,  an  enemy  to  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  an  office-hunter  without 
capacity  to  perform  offieial  duties,  bestow  praise  on  Washing- 
ton í  Not  Burely  because  he  respeets  the  principies  of  the 
man ;  his  actions  declare  that  he  is  govemed  by  other  motives. 
Our  hero  was  not  merely  to  be  admired,  but  imitated.  He 
had  the  dignity  of  Cato,  w^ithout  his  pride ;  the  magnanimity 
and  perseverance  of  Csesar  or  Alexander,  without  the  criminal 
ambition  of  the  one,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  other.  His 
idea  of  excellence  was  not  confined  to  the  splendor  of  conquest? 
the  direction  of  armies,  or  the  possession  of  power.  With  him 
honesty  was  essential  to  greatness.  Other  nations  may  boast 
the  heroism  of  their  sons ;  to  the  heroism  of  Washington,  we 
may  add  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  justice.    How  pre-eminent 

*  The  órnate  rhetoric,  so  conspicaoos  in  the  aathor's  earlier  wrítings,  does 
not  desert  him  in  his  Eulogium  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  full  of  wisdom,  of  patrlotic  counsel,  for  the  most  part  forciblj  ex- 
pxessed. 
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is  he  who  sa\red  hÍ8  country,  ovesr  those  who  owe  their  impor- 
tance  to  their  country's  ruin.  AmorícanB  will  long  remember 
his  Services.  May  they  never  foiget  his  precepts,  ñor  cease  to 
emulate  his  virtues  1 

Whether  beheld  "  riding  the  whirlwind  and  directing  the 
8torm  "  of  revolution,  or  in  the  cabn  of  peace,  wisely  adminis- 
teríng  the  govemment  of  his  nation,  he  is  always  its  guardián ; 
never  the  oppressor.  He  lives  for  his  eoimtrymen ;  not  his 
countrymen  for  him.  As  General  or  President,  he  omaments 
the  oflSce,  while  the  office  adds  nothing  to  his  real  dignity.  He 
Booght  not  emoluments ;  the  public  good  was  the  object  of  his 
solicitude.  His  disinterestedness  is  preved  by  his  refiísal  of 
pay  for  his  services.  TJnlike  Cincinnatus,  he  cannot  be  accnsed 
of  favoring  the  designs  of  a  faction ;  yet  his  meekness  and 
willingness  to  abandon  official  stations  were  not  exceeded  by 
the  ploughman  Dictator.  Possessor  of  a  considerable  estáte, 
and  enjoying  the  esteem  of  the  royal  govemment,  vulgar 
minds  might  have  thought  he  had  more  to  lose  than  gain,  by 
venturing  his  own  with  his  cotmtry's  fortune;  yet  greatly 
daring,  he  lannched  into  the  oeean  of  our  tronbles,  and  cut 
our  way  to  empire  over  financial  embarrassment  and  European 
discipline.  Above  the  tide  of  destiny  he  stood,  in  our  darkest 
day,  like  the  sun  above  terrestrial  storms,  irradiating  the 
gloom  of  the  period  with  his  unconquered  spirit.  StiU  rising 
with  the  oecasion,  his  greatness  increases  with  our  danger.  As 
meteors  seem  most  brilliant  in  darkness,  so  his  genius  was 
most  conspicuous  amidst  difficulties.  like  Sertorious  or  Cato, 
while  he  existed  fortune  eould  not  discourage  with  her  frowns, 
ñor  prosperity  seduce  by  her  smiles.  Intrepid  he  leads  the 
young  republic  through  seven  winters'  snows,  up  the  slippery 
height  of  fortune,  to  independence.  At  length,  the  conqueror 
of  his  enemies  and  himself,  he  resigns  his  command,  and  retires 
to  Vemon's  shade. 

A  wise  man  has  said  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ; 
but  surely  those  deeds  that  command  the  applause  of  justice 
— that  renown  which  grows  in  the  soil  of  virtue — the  conscious- 
ness  of  deserving  well,  cannot  be  vain.  Chiefly  those  who 
have  sought  objects  unessential  to  happiness,  complain  of  the 
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vanity  of  human  porsuits,  modestly  ascribíng  to  Providence 
the  consequences  of  their  own  foUy.    Such 

"  Fondly  thíokmg  to  allay 
Their  appetite  -with  gnst^  instead  of  frait 
Chew  bitter  ashea," 

because  they  mistake  shadows  for  substanocs,  flowers  for  frnit, 
and  Beek  happiness  in  extern  al  pomp  and  circnmstances,  and 
not  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind,  or  the  conscionsness  of 
having  "  acted  well  their  part."  Tet  those  objects  are  not 
nnworthy  of  pursuit,  becanse  they  are  not  the  foundation  of 
happiness : 

''  Perísh  the  lore  that  deadens  yonng  deeare, 
Pursae,  poor  imp^  th'  imaginary  chann  ; 
Indulge  gay  hope,  and  fancy's  pleasing  fire  ; 
Fancy  and  hope  too  soon  shall  of  themadves  expire." 

Our  Washington  sought  and  merited  the  praise  of  true 
greatness.  Witii  him  all  was  not  yanity  and  vexation.  He 
knew  better  the  valué  of  things  than  to  barter  justice  for  power ; 
to  deceive  his  country  for  titles  and  diadems ;  to  abandon  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  for  the  gratifieation  of  a  juvenile  desire,  for 
the  admiration  of  fools  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise.  He 
well  distinguished  the  visionary  and  useless  from  the  real  and 
beneficial  objects  of  pursuit  He  labored  to  establish  that 
virtuous  liberty,  "  one  day,  one  hour  of  which  is  worth  an. 
eternity  of  bondage."  He  gave  distinguished  assistanoe  in 
riearing  our  civil  policy,  and  has  left  us  lessons  for  its  preserva- 
tion,  wliich  wisdom  and  experience  have  approved,  and  which 
need  only  be  contemplated  to  be  admired.  His  fame  springs 
from  substantial  blessings  bestowed  on  his  country  by  his  valor 
and  wisdom,  that  her  gratitude,  noblest  of  sentiments,  and 
highest  of  duties,  will  keep  him  in  perpetual  remembrance. 
It  is  not  only  a  "  life  in  others'  breath,"  that  he  might  have 
promised  himself  añer  his  deseent  to  the  tomb ;  but  an  exist- 
ence  in  man-exalting  institutions,  of  which  millions  enjoy  the 
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l)^iefit ;  and  in  the  couduot  and  principies  of  many  futnre  Bons 
of  Colmnbia,  who  smit  with  the  love  of  honorable  deeds,  wonld 
emnlate  his  fame;  whose  bodíes  wonld  be  animated  by  hia 
spirit,  and  whose  lives  wonld  be  a  reflection  of  his  own ;  for  he 
taew  that  the  friends  of  his  conntry  and  her  free  govemment, 
wonld  not  omit  to  reitérate  his  connsels,  applaud  his  conduct, 
and  reoommend  his  example  to  their  children,  ^^  the  joy  of  the 
presenta  and  the  hope  of  the  futnre  age." 

For  this  we  honor  his  memorj ;  for  hnman  applanse  cannot 
penétrate  the  "duU  cold  ear  of  death,"  ñor  add  to  the  quiet 
repose  of  the  mighty  dead.  That  ardent  eye  which  ranged 
throDgh  the  ranks  of  nndisciplined  warriors,  and  that  heroic 
gpirit  which  plunged  him  between  hostile  fires,  are  extinguished. 
His  ear  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honor ;  even  deaf  to  the  wronga 
of  his  conntry— once  how  swift  to  hear  I  how  qnick  to  avenge  I 
'Tis  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  that  we  commemorate  the 
dead ;  to  point  to  yonth  the  exoellence  and  reward  of  virtne 
and  patriotism ;  the  lessons  of  experience^  and  the  example  of 
the  wise  and  good.  When  Greece  won  inunortal  renown  by 
the  intelligence  and  condnct  of  her  sons,  enlogimns  were  pro- 
nonnced  and  statnes  erected  in  remembrance  of  departed 
worthies.  In  this  way  were  sown  the  seeds  of  great  exploit. 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  children  were  displayed  the  glorions 
achievemcnts  and  yirtues  of  the  fathers,  that  they  might 
imítate  their  oonduct  and  profit  by  their  experience.  The 
respect  shown  to  merit,  enamored  them  of  glory.  The  Persian 
Tigranes,  observing  they  preferred  honor  to  interest,  wonld 
have  dissnaded  his  monarch  from  the  invasión  of  people,  whose 
prejudiees  were  on  virtue's  side,  and  whose  principies  mnst 
render  them  victorions.  He  jnstly  considered  that  if  men 
wonld  hazard  Ufe  in  pnrsuit  of  wealth,  a  people  who  preferred 
honor  to  riches,  wonld  seek  opportnnities  to  face  danger,  and 
joyftdly  yield  their  lives  for  distinguished  renown. 

Thongh  ^^  storied  nm,  or  animated  bnst,"  cannot  recall  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,  yet  it  may  roose  the  living  to  shine  with  a 
briUiance  that  shaU  rival  the  glory  of  departed  merit.  When 
we  see  the  statue  of  Washington,  or  hear  his  character  deline- 
ated,  we  are  reminded,  that  we  owe  onr  lives  and  knowledge 
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to  mankind,  that  the  height  of  our  virtue  íb  to  serve  them  ; 
that  the  good  are  superior  to  fortune ;  in  short,  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  íather,  husband  or 
citízen. 

"Westmoreland,  Víi^nia,  gave  birth  to  our  patriot,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  eighteenth  century.   Ten  years  atter- 
wards,  death  bereaved  him  of  his  father.    His  education  de- 
volved on  his  mother.    The  virtuous  matron  employed  her 
scanty  means  to  give  a  noble  direction  to  the  talents  of  her 
son.    At  the  age  of  fiñeen,  vre  find  him  a  midshipman  in  the 
British  navy ;  at  nineteen,  one  of  the  Adjutants-General  of 
Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  Major ;  and  immediately  there- 
after  engaged  in  an  enterprise  that  required  the  greatest  pra- 
dence  and  vigor  to  accomplish  :  to  penétrate  the  country  to 
the  river  Le  Boeuf ;    to  remonstrate  against  the  oceupation  of 
the  Ohio  country  by  the  French ;  to  discover  their  designs ;  to 
conciliate  the  nativo  tribes  ;  and  procure  useful  intelligence. 
This  he  perfonned  with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  jour- 
neying  in  solitude  through  a  vast  wildemess,  till  then  unex- 
plored,  ainidst  the  cold  rains  and  snows  of  autumn,  over  rivers 
of  difficult  passage,  and  among  unfriendly  tribes  of  Indiana. 
He  viewed  the  country  with  a  soldier's  eye,  and  marked  an 
eligible  situation  for  a  military  post  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Fort  Duquesne  (the  place  where  Pittsburgh  now 
stands). 

The  foUowing  year,  at  the  head  of  400  men,  we  observe 
him  attempting  the  dislodgement  of  the  French  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  in  which  he  displayed  so  much  genius  and  intre- 
pidity,  that  although  unsuccessful  he  was  glorious.  The  Legis- 
lature  of  Virginia,  impressed  with  a  high  sense  of  the  bravery 
and  good  conduct  of  these  troops,  voted  their  thanks  to  Col. 
"Washington,  and  distributed  money  among  the  soldiers.  The 
next  year  Oren.  Braddock  arrived  in  America.  Hehad  heard  of 
Washington 's  talents,  and  invited  him  to  serve  in  the  intended 
campaign  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp.  Though  dangerously 
ill  of  fever,  our  hero  persisted  iu  accompanying  this  general, 
and  recovered  his  health  just  in  time  to  particípate  in  that 
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fearñil  confiict  which  ended  the  dajs  of  Braddock  and  half 
his  army.  Every  aid-de-camp  but  Washington  was  Boon  killed 
or  wounded :  for  three  honre  he  rodé  undismayed  throngh  the 
files  of  war,  bearing  in  all  directions  throngh  the  deadly  battle 
the  orders  of  his  general.  Two  horees  died  beneath  him :  fonr 
bnllets  perforated  his  garment :  bnt  snreij  the  Deitjr,  in  kind- 
ness  to  mortals,  that  day  tnmed  from  his  heart  the  missiles  of 
death,  and  reserved  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ben- 
evolent  pnrposes  to  mankind ;  to  wield  the  sword  of  revo- 
Intion,  and  greatly  aid  in  constructing  onr  fabric  of  govem- 
ment.  So  highlj  at  this  time  was  he  appreciated  by  his 
conntrymen,  that  they  generally  believed  and  declared,  that 
if  he  had  been  commander  the  disaster  would  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  directed  sixteen  companies  to 
be  raised  to  protect  their  frontier  settlements,  exposed  by 
Braddock's  defeat  to  Indian  invasión ;  appointed  Washington 
their  commander,  and,  snch  was  their  opinión  of  his  pmdenee, 
they  empowered  him  to  ñame  his  field-officers.  Thns,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  when  others  begin  to  hope  to  deserve  it, 
he  had  actually  obtained  the  distingnished  eonfidence  of  his 
eountry.  The  forcé  at  his  dispoeal  was  incompetent  to  give 
the  needed  protection.  Mnrder  blighted  the  happiness  of  the 
cottage,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The  silence  and 
darkness  of  night  were  often  intermpted  by  the  shrieks  of 
innocent  snfferers,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  humble 
abodes.  Onr  patriot  monmed  over  the  calamities  he  conld 
not  prevent,  with  parental  tendemess*  He  thns  expressed 
his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  the  Qovernor :  "  The  snpplicating 
tears  of  the  women,  and  moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt 
me  with  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  1 
know  my  own  mind,  I  conld  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice 
to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  wonld  contribnte  to 
the  people's  ease."  He  incessanüy  nrged  the  British  com- 
manders,  and  the  govemment  of  Yirginia,  to  effect  the  rednc* 
tion  of  Fort  Dnqnesne.  At  length  his  plan  met  the  approba- 
tion  of  Gen.  Forbes,  who  with  800  men,  accompanied  by  our 
hero  and  his  Yirginia  regiment,  abont  three  years  after  the 
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defeat  of  Braddock,  took  poasessiou  of  Una  fort.  The  bene- 
fits  derÍTed  from  its  acquísítion,  proved  the  soimdnesB  of  hia 
jndgxnent  who  advised  its  .capture,  which  gecnred  an  eztensiye 
frontíer  from  the  miseríes  of  savage  war. 

"We  now  see  him  resigning  his  commission — receiving  the 
thanks  of  his  r^iroent.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seren,  he  waa 
nnited  iu  marriage  with  Mrs.  Cnstís.  For  fiíteen  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  agricaltural  pnrenits^  ezcept  occasionallj, 
when  he  acted  as  Judge  in  his  conntj.  He  displayed  wisdom 
as  a  raember  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  where  he  firmly  op- 
posed  the  principie  of  taxatíon  asserted  by  the  parent  State. 

But  now  Tyranny  is  seen  approaching  from  the  east  The 
sages  of  the  land  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  and  remonstrate 
against  his  coming — ^but  in  vain.  Though  nnprovided  with 
the  implements  of  war,  they  possess  that  spirit  which  disdains 
dishonor,  and  they  look  ronnd  for  a  commander,  whose  native 
fortitude  cannot  be  shaken  by  fortune,  favorable  or  adverse, 
to  lead  feeble  and  ill-armed  bands  against  the  formidable 
enemy.  The  great  command  is  conferred,  by  an  unanimoua 
vote  of  Congress,  upon  Washington.  He  accepts  the  honor, 
but  reñises  the  emolument  annexed  to  the  office.  By  this  he 
was  better  enabled  to  serve  his  country ;  for,  howeva-  puré 
the  intention,  or  upright  the  conduct,  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  of  depraved  moráis  and  little  souls,  who  assign  bad  or 
sordid  motives  to  good  actions.  He  immediately  left  the  Con- 
gress, of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  important  station.  On  his  way  to  Cambridge  he  received 
the  most  flattering  civilities,  and  the  American  Army  before 
Boston  hailed  him  with  the  most  joyful  acclamations.  Ere 
this  he  was  styled  the  soldier  of  America ;  now  he  was  beheld 
as  its  father.  In  that  Congress,  where  all  were  great,  his  pre- 
eminence  had  been  acknowledged.  In  that  field,  where  all 
were  brave,  his  bravery  had  been  distinguished.  He  had  now 
not  only  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  armies,  but  often  to 
provide  their  subsistence,  advise  the  Congress,  and  prevent 
despondence  in  the  people.  How  well  he  performed  these 
difficult  parts,  the  historians  of  our  revolution  have  declared. 

By  erecting  redoubts  on  Dorchester's  Heights,  he  presently 
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compelled  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  enemy.  Then 
tnmiiig  hi8  attention  to  líew  York,  he  arrived  there  just  in 
tíme  to  snatch  a  considerable  army  from  ruin,  by  stealing 
them  nnperceived  by  night  from  Long  Island,  where,  dnring 
the  preceding  day,  they  had  maintained  unequal  and  peri- 
lous  conflict.  His  subseqnent  escape  from  York  Island  into 
West  Chester,  and  thence  into  Jersey,  notwithstanding  the 
efiforts  of  the  enemy  to  prevent  it,  displays  consnmmate  ad- 
dress  and  superior  prudence ;  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  render  his  army,  other- 
wise  weak,  formidable  by  its  positions ;  and  that  he  had  not 
only  to  make  the  most  advantageons  array  of  his  troops,  but  to 
inspire  them  with  conrage.  In  attempting  this,  he  exposed 
himself  to  imminent  danger.  While  endeavoring  to  with- 
draw  his  troops  from  York  Island,  he  observed  them  at  one 
point  shamefoUy  retreating,  withont  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
advantages  their  position  aflForded.  "  'Twas  then,'^  says  his 
biographer,  **  his  nsnally  tranquil  mind  was  tom  by  passion. 
He  recollected  the  declarations  of  Congress,  of  the  army,  and 
the  people,  preferring  liberty  to  Ufe,  and  death  to  dishonor, 
and  contrasted  them  with  the  present  scandalous  flight.  His 
Boul  was  harrowed  with  apprehensions  that  his  country  would 
be  conquered,  her  army  disgraced,  and  her  liberties  destroyed. 
He  anticipated  in  imagination,  that  the  Americans  would 
appear  to  posterity  as  high-sounding  boasters,  who  blustered 
when  danger  was  at  a  distance,  but  shrunk  at  the  shadow  of 
opposition.  Extensive  confiscations  and  numerous  attainders 
presented  themselires  to  his  agitated  núnd.  He  saw  in  imagi- 
nation new  formed  States,  with  means  of  defense,  and  with 
glorious  prospects  of  liberty  before  them,  leveled  to  the  dust, 
and  such  constitutions  imposed  on  them  as  wero  likely  to 
cmflh  the  vigor  of  the  human  mind ;  while  the  unsuocessful 
issue  of  the  present  struggle  would,  for  ages  to  come,  deter 
posterity  from  asserting  their  rights.  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  he  hazarded  his  person  a  long  time  between  his  own  men 
and  the  enemy,  with  his  horse's  head  fronting  the  latter,  as 
if  in  expectation,  that  by  an  honorable  death  he  might  escape 
the  unhappy  doom  of  his  country.  His  aids,  and  the  confi- 
10 
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dentíal  friends  aronnda  his  pereon,  by  indirect  violence  oom- 
pelled  him  to  retire,  and  save  a  life  for  public  eervice,  whidí 
a  sense  of  honor  and  a  gnst  of  pasaion  seemed  to  have  devoted 
to  almost  certain  destruction." 

Our  intant  cause  now  reeled  nnder  the  blows  of  adversity. 
Our  hero,  yielding  to  necessity,  flew  before  the  storm.  On  his 
retreat  through  New  Jersey  with  a  much  diminished  army, 
despair,  remoise  and  terror  flapped  their  dark  pinions  over  the 
continent,  and  damped  even  the  spirits  of  the  brave.  The  ill- 
provided  few  that  yet  foUowed  the  standard  of  onr  hopea,  w^e 
about  to  abandon  the  nnblcst  war  with  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service.  'Twas  then  we  bebeld  one  who  had  not  de- 
spaired  of  the  repnblic,  walk  throngh  the  shivering  ranks,  and 
calling  each  soldier  by  ñame,  adjnred  him  not  to  fcHrsake  his 
suffering  country.  üpon  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  upon 
the  Govemora  of  the  States,  upon  Congreas,  he  urges  the 
necessity  of  exertion.  ^^A  character  to  lose — an  estáte  to 
forfeit — ^the  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life 
devoted,  (he  says,)  must  be  his  excuse." 

Unexpectedly  he  re-crosses  the  Delaware,  captures  a  consid- 
erable body  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  bold  moyemoits,  more 
than  his  real  forcé,  compels  the  enemy  to  oontract  the  sphere 
of  his  operations.  Through  the  year  1776,  he  oonfined  the 
British  to  their  posts  in  New  Brunswick  and  New  York,  and 
revived  the  hopes  of  his  country,  with  only  the  shadow  of  an 
army.  In  the  year  foUowing,  by  reinforcing  the  army  op- 
posed  to  Burgoyne,  he  rendered  himself  less  able  to  oppose 
the  movements  of  Howe  at  the  well  fought  batües  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Qermantown ;  thus  evincing  his  preference  of  the 
general  welfare  before  his  own  military  glory.  Amidst  the 
distresaes  of  his  army  at  Valley  Forge,  wo  find  him  busy  in 
reforming  abuses,  and  suggesting  the  means  for  raising  and 
proyiding  an  army  for  the  ensuing  summer,  with  which  he 
attacked  and  defeated  the  British  at  Monmouth. 

How  weU  he  allayed  the  animosity  against  our  allies,  lest  it 
ahould  injure  our  cause  I  What  difficulties  did  he  not  over- 
eóme, in  reoonciling  his  troope  to  injuries  and  injnstice  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country !    What  faith  must  the  Congress  ha?e 
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reposed  in  his  judgment,  that  abandoned  a  scheme  for  the 
conqnest  of  Canadá,  which  thej  had  deliberatively  resolved 
npon,  OD  its  meeting  wíth  his  dísapprobation  I  The  designa 
of  certain  sections  of  the  army,  injnrious  to  onr  cause,  were 
frustrated  by  his  pmdence  and  management.  By  the  attack 
on  Stony  Point  and  Panlus  Hook,  he  di  verted  the  foe  from  his 
ravages  in  Connecticnt ;  and  at  length,  by  his  repeated  solici- 
tations,  having  obtained  a  competent  forcé  to  co-operate  with 
the  troops  of  France,  in  concert  with  them  he  compelled  the 
sunrender  of  Oomwallis,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  onr  inde- 
pendence  by  the  parent  State. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  Government  rendered 
it  unable  to  fulfill  its  undertakings  with  the  army.  As  the 
soldiers  considered  they  had  been  neglected  when  their  services 
were  indispensable,  they  believed  they  would  be  whoUy  disre- 
garded  when  peace  had  lessened  their  importance.  The  pros- 
pect  of  being  discharged  from  the  service  of  what  they  termed 
an  ungrateful  country,  to  spend  the  remnant  of  thek  days  in 
b^ging  of  those  who  had  been  saved  by  their  valor,  induced 
them  to  think  of  forcibly  obtaining  justice.  With  this  view, 
an  eloqnent  anonymous  address  was  circnlated  among  the 
troops,  directing  the  officera  to  meet  on  the  next  day,  to  adopt 
measnres  to  secnre  a  redress  of  grievances.  Washington,  in- 
stead  of  nsing  the  discontented  army  to  constitute  himself  an 
Itnrbide,  a  Napoleón,  or  a  CflBsar,  employed  all  his  inflnence 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  Government,  and  restore  confidence 
in  its  justice.  He  delayed  the  meeting,  and  in  the  interim 
urgod  privately  on  each  officer  the  impropriety  of  its  object, 
and  at  the  meeting  itself  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  ^^  in- 
treats  the  officers  not  to  sully  the  glory  they  had  acquired, 
but  rely  on  the  justice  of  Congress,  who  he  doubted  not  would 
well  reward  their  meritorious  services ;  and  he  conjured  them 
in  the  ñame  of  their  common  country,  as  they  respected  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  as  they  r^arded  the  military  and  nar 
tional  character  of  America,  to  express  their  greatest  horror 
and  detestation  of  the  man  who  might  wish,  imder  any  spe- 
doufi  pretence,  to  overtum  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and 
who  wickedly  attompted  to  open  the  floodgates  of  civil  dis- 
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cord,  and  deluge  their  rising  empire  in  blood."  That  they 
would  thus  obtain  their  wishes,  defeat  the  designa  of  their 
enemies,  who  were  compelled  from  open  forcé  to  resort  to 
secret  artífice;  give  another  distínguished  proof  of  patriotism, 
rising  superior  to  sufieriugs  the  most  complicated,  ánd  by  the 
dignity  of  their  conduct  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say, 
when  spéaking  of  the  glorious  example  they  had  exhibited  to 
mankindj  "  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never 
seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble  of  attaining."  None  was  hardy  enough  to  oppose  his  ad- 
vice.  While  they  were  softened  by  the  eloquence  of  their 
beloved  commander,  they  adopted  a  resolution  in  which  they 
assured  him,  "  that  they  reciprocated  his  affectionate  expres- 
BÍons  with  the  greatest  sincerity  of  which  the  heart  was  capa- 
ble."  Thus  by  his  influence  over  men,  who  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  his  integrity,  a  calaraity  was  averted,  that  might 
in  its  consequences  have  destroyed  or  endangered  our  recently- 
acquired  liberties. 

How  dear  he  was  to  his  army,  may  be  perceived  from -the 
tendemess  of  the  scene  at  parting  with  his  oflScers  at  New 
York.  Taking  them  by  the  Iiand,  he  wished  their  futuro  days 
might  be  happy  as  the  past  had  been  glorious.  Then  passing 
to  the  place  of  embarkation,  they  followed  him  in  melancholy 
silence.  "  On  his  entering  the  barge  to  cross  the  Hudson,  he 
tumed  towards  these  companions  of  his  glory,  and  by  waving 
his  hat  bid  them  a  silent  adieu."  The  stem  countenances  of 
the  carewom  warriors,  glistening  with  tears,  hung  in  mute 
attention  upon  the  departing  form  of  their  loved  commander ; 
who,  first  in  peace,  had  been  first  in  peril ;  who  had  stood 
foremost  against  all  assaults  of  troubles — ^their  bulwark,  their 
guide  in  darkness,  and  great  example  of  fortitude  in  times 
that  tried  the  souls  of  men. 

The  army  disbanded,  he  proceeded  to  Annapolis  to  resign 
his  commission  to  the  Congress  that  conferred  it  seven  years 
before,  when  the  colonies  had  no  assurance  of  foreign  assist- 
ance,  and  were  unprovided  with  disciplined  troops,  money, 
experienced  officers,  forts,  or  arms.  The  assembled  fathers  of 
his  country  received  him  as  the  guardián  and  founder  of  the 
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republic.  While  they  beheld  tíie  victorious  hero  retíring  to 
the  hurable  citizen,  struck  with  the  majesty  of  his  virtue,  and 
remembering  the  dangers  and  difficulties  throngh  which  they 
had  passed  together,  their  hearts  Bwelled  with  emotion — tears 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  atole  dowu  the  cheeks  of  sages. 
Washington  felt  the  general  sympathy,  and  a  tear  roUed  ovar 
bis  firm  and  placid  conntenance.  After  a  deeent  panse,  he 
proceeded  to  '*  offer  his  congratulations  to  Congress — to  sur- 
render  into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  him,  and 
to  claim  the  indnlgenee  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  hÍB- 
country." 

Behold  hira  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  enjoying 
that  tranquil  dignity  before  which  crowns  and  thrones  crum- 
ble  into  dust.  The  extensión  of  inland  navigation ;  the  im- 
provement  of  agriculture ;  the  unión  of  the  States,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  federal  govemment  are  his  themes.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  adopted  his  plan,  and  gave  him  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Po- 
tomac and  James,  that,  to  use  their  expression,  "  a  work  which 
will  be  a  monument  of  his  glory,  may  be  made  also  a  monu- 
ment  of  the  gratitude  of  his  country."  He  directs  the  shares 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  leaming  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  river ;  thus  honoring  their  gratitude,  with- 
out  converting  the  boon  to  his  own  prívate  purposes. 

He  presided  in  that  Convention  which  framed  our  present 
Federal  Constitution,  and  formed  a  more  perfect  unión  of  the 
States.  After  its  adoption,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him, 
as  the  person  most  fit,  by  his  firmness  and  decisión,  to  wield 
the  executive  power  of  the  IJnion.  The  friends  of  our  coun- 
try  desired  that  the  untried  constitution  might  have  the  influ- 
ence  of  his  high  character  to  support  its  infant  march,  until 
the  people  should  entertain  that  respect  for  its  importance, 
and  confidence  in  its  utility,  which  would  insure  its  lasting 
authority.  He  was  elected  with  unanimity  ;  but  it  was  not 
withont  hesitation  that  he  accepted  the  important  trust.  He 
viewed  his  abilities  with  a  "  distrustful  scrutiny" — ^how  un- 
like  some  modem  office-hunters  1  and  fearing  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  error  in  taking  the  high  station,  hoped  it  would  be 
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"  palliated  by  the  motives  which  mided  him,  and  its  conse- 
quences  be  judged  by  his  country  with  8ome  share  of  the 
partiality  in  which  they  originated." 

The  energy,  firmness  and  ability  witb  which  he  adminiflr- 
tered  the  govemment,  showed  he  was  not  lesa  able  to  steer 
the  lofty  conree  of  state  than  to  gnide  the  car  of  Bellona. 
Sycophants  were  not  in  his  train.  His  appointments,  to  use 
his  own  langnage,  were  made  "  with  a  solé  reference  to  jns- 
tioe  and  the  pnblic  good."  Candidatos  won  his  attention  in 
the  field  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Knowing  these  were  the 
shield  of  liberty,  he  would  not  discourage  them  by  promoting 
the  ignorant  or  vicious,  however  great  their  claim  on  tho 
score  of  friendship,  prívate  services,  or  inflnence  with  the 
mob.  His  regard  for  the  pnblic,  his  patriotism,  exceeded  all 
prívate  considerations. 

How  little  mnst  the  ambassador  from  the  French  Repnblic 
have  known  of  Washington's  character  when  he  imagined 
that  the  enthnsiasm  of  our  citizens  wonld  hnrry  the  govem- 
ment over  which  he  presided  into  the  vortex  of  French  policy  1 
He  who  had  defied  the  Brítish  king,  with  his  thousand  ships, 
at  a  time  when  destitute  of  almost  everything  bnt  hope  and 
bravery,  conld  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  dríven  firom 
his  course  by  the  bellowing  of  the  mob,  the  howling  of  dema- 
gognes,  or  the  supercilions  dictation  of  the  servant  of  a  foreign 
dominión. 

Dnríng  his  míe,  many  most  difflcult  mattere  were  adjnsted. 
The  war  with  the  Indians  was  vigorously  prosecnted  and  snc- 
cessfuUy  terminated;  the  disputes  with  Spain  and  England 
were  settled,  and  a  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Euro- 
pean  belligerents,  which  was  not  departed  firom  by  his  suc- 
cessore,  and  which  has  greaüy  prometed  onr  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

At  length,  "  after  eight  yeare  service  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent,  at  the  commencoment  of  which  períod  he  fonnd  the 
United  States  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  and  at  its  con- 
clusión left  them  advancing  with  gigantic  steps  in  agrículture, 
commerce,  wealth,  credit  and  repntation ;  and  being  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  announced  his  determination 
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of  dedining  a  re^lectíon,"  in  an  addresB  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  eameetly  exhorts  them  to  preserve  the  imion  of  the 
States,  "índignantly  frowning  npon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  aliénate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest ;"  and  "  distrusting  the  patriotism  of  thoso  who,  in 
any  qoarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  the  bands  which  now 
Unk  together  the  varions  parts." 

To  shnn  all  combinations  and  associations  for  political  pnr- 
poses,  as  destmctíve  of  the  principies  of  onr  goTomment. 

To  gaard  against  innovation  npon  its  principies,  which  may 
be  done  by  altering  the  Constitntion  gradually,  and  thus 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 

To  avoid  partios  and  party  spirit — the  worst  enemy  of  popu- 
lar govemments,  "  which  in  diflerent  ages  and  conntries 
has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  fright- 
ñil  despotism,  bnt  leads  at  length  to  a  more  permanent 
one."  "  Its  Gontinnal  mischiefe  are  snfficient  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  a  wise  people  to  disconrage  and  restrain  it."  "  It 
serves  always  to  distract  and  enfeeble  the  public  adminis- 
tration.  It  agitates  the  commnnity  with  nnfounded  jeal- 
onsies  and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  party 
against  another,  foments  occasional  riot  and  insnrrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
find  a  facilitated  access  to  tibe  govemment  itself  throngh 
the  channels  of  party  passions :  thns  the  policy  and  will  of 
one  oountry  are  snbjected  to  tho  policy  and  will  of  another." 

To  promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institntions 
for  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge. 

To  prepare  for  war  in  times  of  peace. 

To  observe  good  faith  and  jnstice  to  foreign  nations. 

To  promote  virtne  and  morality,  being  cautious  how  we  indulge 
the  opinión  that  it  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  religión. 

To  confine  the  administrators  of  govemmíait  in  their  con- 
stitntional  spheres,  so  one  department  do  not  encroach  on 
another. 

To  avoid  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate 
attachments  to  others. 
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And  to  have  as  little  political  connection  witb  foreign  natíoDB 
as  poasible,  that  .we  be  not  involved  in  their  brolla. 

In  offeríng  his  countrymen  this  advice,  ^^  he  dared  not  hope 
it  wonld  control  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  run- 
ning  the  conrse  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of 
nations ;  bnt  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  productive  of 
Bome  partial  benefit,  modérate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  wam 
against  the  mÍBchie&  of  foreign  intrigue,  and  gaard  against 
the  impostores  of  pretended  patriotism. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Union, 
the  Yoice  of  his  country  again  called  him  to  lead  her  armies 
and  avengo  her  injuries.  Though  unwilling,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  obey  the  summons.  Franco  had  flagrantly  yiolated 
our  rights,  and  refused  or  neglected  to  atona  Convinced  of 
this,  he  would  not  ''  intrench  himself  behind  his  age  and  ín- 
iirmities,"  but  proceoded  to  organizo  the  legions  of  war.  On 
the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  the  govemment  of  Franoe,  he 
composed  the  growing  quarrel;  but  Washington  was  num- 
bered  with  the  dead  before  tidings  of  this  reconciliation 
reached  our  shores.  Full  of  days  and  glory,  he  retired  to 
slumber  with  his  fathers.  Full  forty-five  out  of  sixty-seYen 
years  and  nine  months  he  had  lived  for  his  country.  Ño  man 
had  conferred  equal  benefits  on  his  nation  or  on  his  race.  His 
fall  drew  tcars  from  millions.  The  veteran  warrior,  who  had 
waded  with  hira  through  the  gloom  of  his  country's  misfor- 
tunes;  the  matron  who  had  been  saved  by  his  valor;  the 
Btatesman  whom  his  arm  had  shielded  and  vindicated ;  the 
blooming  youth  whose  heart  had  been  fired  by  the  stoiy  of 
his  deeds ;  the  philosophers,  the  friends  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  good  of  every  clime,  deplored  his  doom.  Their  com- 
mon  father  was  no  more ;  their  great  exemplar  had  become 
the  victirn  of  all-conquering  death ;  the  instructor  of  nations, 
the  pride  of  human  nature,  could  only  be  seen  and  contem- 
plated  in  his  works, — works  pregnant  with  the  happiness  of 
man  1  Let  those  who  cry  their  party  follies,  and  move  the 
genius  of  faction,  cast  ono  look  at  the  lesson  of  the  mighty 
dead,  and  learn  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.     Yes,  ye 
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who  endeavored  to  alarm  yotur  simpler  fellow-countrymen 
with  the  appellationB  of  federalism  and  democracy  ;  you  who 
live  in  the  raya  of  peacc,  and  gather  harvests  over  the  grave 
of  the  martyra  of  liberty,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  best  of 
men  and  greatest  of  patriota,  and  resolve,  if  you  reveré  his 
meraory,  respect  his  wisdom,  or  love  your  country,  never  more 
to  nourish  party  spirit,  bo  emphatieally  by  him  pronounced 
dangerons  to  its  happiness  and  liberty.  Or  if  you  would 
judge  for  yonraelves,  nninfluenced  by  his  opinión,  search  the 
long  records  of  ages  past.  See  Carthage  ruined  by  factions ; 
hear  Athens  groaning  beneath  her  thirty  tyrants ;  view  Rome 
deluged  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  and  her  govemment 
overthrown ;  see  Poland  rendered  contemptible,  and  finally 
partitioned  by  her  neighbors ;  observe  France  seeking  shelter 
in  despotism ;  and  see  the  energies  of  onr  own  country  half 
paralyzod  in  the  late  contest  with  Britain  through  the  ascend- 
ency  of  party  spirit.  Go  contémplate  the  miseries  it  has  pro- 
duced,  the  republics  it  has  destroyed,  the  blood  it  has  effused, 
and  then  be  convinced,  if  you  can,  that  partios  are  useful  in 
a  State  to  any  but  knaves — ^that  they  are  not,  in  the  language 
of  Swift,  "  the  madness  of  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few ;" 
the  mean  which  vice  employs  to  set  itself  above  virtue ;  which 
ignorance  approves,  because  it  exalts  her  over  knowledge ; 
which  foUy  adores,  because  it  raises  her  over  wisdom ;  which 
the  unworthy,  themadly  ambitious  of  every  clime,have  advo- 
cated ;  which  the  good  and  the  wise  of  all  countries  have 
oondemned ;  which  Robcspierre  adored,  and  Washington  de- 
spised. 

Let  not  thoso  who  love  liberty  foster  an  instrument  of  tyr- 
anny.  The  errors  of  well  meaning  ignorance  may  be  dis- 
covered  too  late  for  correction.  When  some  ill-designing 
knave  shall  drag  the  majority,  chained  by  their  prejudices  to 
his  car,  triumphantly  over  our  constitutional  limita,  bearing 
off  our  palladium,  and  the  sting  of  despotism  wounds,  then, 
firom  the  babbling  of  beardlesa  boys,  catch-penny  patriota,  and 
thoughtlesa  propagators  of  corruption,  all  eyea  will  tum  to- 
wards  the  máxima  and  principies  of  him  who  advised  his  coun- 
tiymen  without  an  intention,  or  motive,  to  deceive  them,  as 
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Dives  looked  from  the  fiery  gulf  to  Abraham's  boeom,  and  as 
the  prodigal  son  reverted  to  his  father's  house.  Experi«ice 
gives  sagacity  to  fools ;  bnt  her  instniction  is  often  dear,  and 
may  come  too  late  to  be  useftil.  It  is  the  privilege  of  wisdom 
to  see  what  foUy  is  obliged  to  feel.  Wben  oflSce-seekers  reo- 
ommend  faction,  when  they  Bolicit  yon  to  proBtitute  your 
votes  on  the  ignorant  or  vicious — tell  them  to  excel  Washing- 
ton in  wisdom  before  they  dispnte  his  precepts,  and  prove,  like 
him,  devoted  to  their  country's  welfare  before  they  require  the 
rejection  of  his  connsels  for  the  adoption  of  theire.  So  they 
may  discover  that  their  foUy  or  knavery  is  detected,  and  you 
be  enabled  to  avoid  their  errors.  The  motives  and  views  of 
men  who  contradict,  or  disregard  the  connsel  of  our  greatest 
friend,  should  never  pass  nnobserved.  We  should  ever  re- 
m§mber  that  none  can  have  greater  claims  than  he  on  our 
confidence,  on  the  score  of  integrity  or  wisdom.  When  we 
see  him  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  obey  the  laws,  and  confide 
in  the  justice  of  their  country,  resisting  the  temptation  to  era- 
ploy  them  for  his  own  aggrandizement ;  when  we  see  him 
refusing  all  emoluments  attached  to  the  several  high  and  labo- 
rious  oflSces  which  he  filled ;  when  we  see  him  sacrificing  prí- 
vate friendships  and  enmities  to  the  public  good ;  when  we 
see  him  íirmly  breasting  popular  prejudice,  and  nobly  risking 
his  popularity  in  support  of  his  country's  honor;  when  we 
behold  him  venturing  his  life  and  his  fortune  for  our  liberty, 
and  ranging  through  deadly  fields  in  pursuit  of  freedom,  or 
honorable  death,  can  we  doubt  that  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  his  country  inspired  his  advice  ? 

The  Congress  who  conferred  his  commission  was  composed 
of  no  vulgar  statesmen.  They  met  not  to  talk,  but  to  act 
"  Lords  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye,"  they  had  boldness  to 
daré,  and  penetration  to  discover  the  means  of  accomplishing 
their  great  designs.  High  in  danger,  as  in  honor,  their  safety 
demanded  the  exertion  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  a  commander  in  chief.  The  gilded  insects  of  peaceful  days 
were  then  seldom  seen  disporting  around  the  helm  of  state. 
Intrigue  and  favoritism  were  unknown,  or  comparatively  silent 
beneath  the  frowns  of  gigantic  peril.    That  Congress  sought 
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merit,  and  foand  it  in  Washington.  Let  not  him,  then,  be 
oonside)^  deficient  in  wisdom  or  knowledge,  to  whom  snch  a 
CSongress,  on  so  groat  an  occasion,  gave  so  important  a  trust ; 
whose  disapprobation  could  induce  them  to  alter  their  resolves ; 
and  who,  at  an  embarrassing  stato  of  our  affairs,  could  preside 
over  this  infant  republic  for  eight  years  with  superior  success. 

lío  other  man  has  given  so  much  proof  of  patriotism  and 
abilities  united  in  the  same  person,  or  has  more  deserved  the 
implicit  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  He  stood  unblamed 
and  uncorrupted  on  the  dizzy  height  of  prosperity ;  (how  few, 
alas!  have  deserved  the  praise!)  On  his  life  the  muse  of 
moral  wisdom  delights  to  dwell.  He  has  preved  worthy  of 
admiration,  of  imitation,  of  immortal  renown,  which  philan- 
thropy  and  virtue  wül  celébrate  through  succeeding  ages; 
which  will  resound  in  the  songs  of  fiíture  bards,  when  the 
fireedom  and  dignity  of  man  is  their  theme.  Should  we,  then, 
disr^ard  his  admonitions,  and  listen  to  persons  of  doubtful 
int^rity  and  inferior  wisdom?  Tield  certainty  for  uncer- 
tainty — ^the  tried  counsellor  for  the  untried  ?  May  not  his  pa- 
triotism or  wisdom  be  distrusted,  who  denles  the  correctness 
of  his  precepts,  approved  by  history,  the  voice  of  the  wise  of 
other  days,  and  communicated  at  the  cióse  of  a  glorious  and 
usefnl  life,  from  his  lofty  and  divine  seat,  the  most  exalted 
eminence  which  fancy  can  conceive — ^the  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  good?  If  a  people  disregard  counsels  emanating  from 
such  sacred  height,  may  they  not  justly  be  accused  of  that 
madness  with  which  Heaven  afSicts  those  intended  for  de- 
struction  ? 

Itatíons  are  generally  deluded  of  their  liberty.  It  is  seized 
by  wolves  in  the  garb  of  sheep.  When  a  demagogue  would 
imítate  Julius  Csesar,  he  will  pretend  to  the  moderation  and 
virtue  of  Washington.  Heed  not,  therefore,  the  tongues  of 
men,  but  observe  their  actions.  Leam  from  their  fruits  the 
sinceríty  of  their  professions.  Know  they  have  their  own, 
and  not  the  good  of  their  country  in  view,  who  créate  partios 
or  factions,  notwithstanding  they  loudly  proclaim  that  Wash- 
ington is  their  guide.  As  vice  assumes  the  appearance  of  vir- 
tue, that  it  may  receive  the  homage  of  the  good ;  so  his  prin- 
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ciples  have  been  professed,  and  liÍ3  ñame  invoked,  by  those 
whose  actions  evinced  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  tbe 
one,  ñor  regardful  of  tbe  other.  Base  ingratitude !  imgcner- 
ouB  insult  to  tbe  vírtuous  patriot,  wbo  sleeps  iii  deatb,  to  pro- 
fese to  be  directed  by  bis  principies,  wbile  yon  blow  tbe  fires 
of  faction ;  decry  knowledge  by  exalting  ignorance ;  condemn 
virtue  by  promoting  tbe  vicióos ;  basten  tbe  disunion  of  tbe 
States,  by  expressing  fears  and  arguments  of  its  necessity, 
and  precipítate  your  country  into  war,  by  exciting  prejudices 
against  particular  nations  and  undue  attacbments  to  others ! 
Associate  not  tliat  ñame,  so  dear  to  social  order,  so  dear  to 
tbe  friends  of  civil  liberty,  witb  prácticos  so  injurions  to  onr 
country's  welfare. 

IIow  mucb  cause  bave  vre  to  rejoice  at  bis  birtb,  "wbose  valor 
and  wisdom  so  conspicuously  aided  in  founding  our  repub- 
lic,  and  wbo  still  in  tbe  pages  of  bis  Farewell  Address,  would 
sbield  it  from  its  enemies ;  by  wbose  assistance  we  establisbed 
a  government,  wbicb  is  tbe  bope  of  mankind ;  and  by  tbe  story 
of  wbose  Ufe  we  are  enabled  to  indulge  tbe  proud  reflection, 
tbat  our  country  bas  given  tbe  buman  race  its  most  glori- 
ous  ornament  and  sincerest  friend.  Tbe  tbraldom  escaped, 
tbe  blessings  obtained,  and  tbe  importauce  acquired  by  tliis 
nation  under  bis  direction,  might  fiU  eacb  bosom  witb  gener- 
ous  sentiments,  and  induce  tbe  votarles  of  freedom  to  bail  witb 
joyfiíl  emotion  tbe  retum  of  tbat  day,  by  bis  birtb  made  big 
witb  tbo  glory  of  buman  nature,  and  tbe  dignity  and  bappi- 
ness  of  millions. 

But  wbile  we  rejoice  for  tbe  blessings  he  conferred,  it  were 
ignoble  and  unwise  not  to  partake  of  bis  solicitude  for  tbe  fu- 
ture.  Unceasing  vigilance  is  necessary  to  preserve  wbat  cost 
our  fatbers  and  bim  so  mucb  to  obtain.  Let  us  tberefore  pro- 
mote tbe  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  wbicb  be  recommends 
*'  as  an  object  of  primary  importauce,"  and  wbicb  is  necessary 
to  frústrate  tbe  designs  of  factionaries,  and  detect  tbe  strata- 
gems  of  ambition.  It  will  insure  excellence  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences,  and  simplicity  and  dispatcb  in  tbe  administration  of  tbe 
government.  In  obtaining  knowledge,  men  imperceptibly  ac- 
quíre  virtue,  and  are  unfitted  to  be  tbe  caterers,  dupes,  or  tools 
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of  faction.  It  presents  the  deformity  of  vice,  "  which  to  be 
hated  needs  but  to  be  seen."  Its  radiance  exposea  those  un- 
principled  agitators  of  States,  who  dolight  in  the  gloom  of 
ignorance,  and  would  destroy  the  political  fabric,  that  they 
might  rise  to  importauee  atnidst  its  ruins.  As  it  guards 
against  intemal,  as  well  as  extemal  enemie^  we  might,  while 
appropriating  millions  for  defense  against  the  latter,  do  well 
to  remember  that  money  could  be  usefiíUy  expended  in  guard- 
ing  against  the  former,  the  most  dangerous  to  república.  Be- 
sides,  the  ambition  of  literary  excellence  ought  to  anímate  a 
people,  whose  govemment  possesses  superior  perfection,  and 
invites  intellectual  enterprise.  LTnder  its  benign  influonce, 
the  human  mind  may  be  e2qpected  to  form  loftier  designs,  and 
take  bolder  excursions  than  in  countries  less  favored  of  lib- 
erty.  Should  we,  then,  suffer  the  gifts  seattered  promiseu- 
ously  among  us,  to  be  like  seed  thrown  upon  a  rock,  or  like 
gems  in  "  the  deep,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean,"  or  flowers 
that  bloom  unseen,  "  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air  ?"  Apply  the  chisel  of  education  to  the  shapeless  stone, 
and  grace  and  beauty  will  be  developed.  A  liberal  system  of 
education  would  be  our  glory,  as  our  shield.  Ñor  should  we 
grudge  the  cost  of  obtaining  an  object,  by  Washington  and 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  considered  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  republican  govemment.  What  our  fathers 
ventured  their  property  and  Uves  to  obtain,  should  we  reiuse 
to  preserve,  because  of  the  expense  of  its  preservatión  ?  It  is 
not  only  our  duty  to  deliver  the  liberty  we  received  from  our 
ancestors  unimpaired  to  posterity;  but  by  practising  their 
precepts,  progress  in  the  improvement  they  begun,  and  accom 
pany  it  with  additional  security  in  the  increased  ability  of  the 
people  for  self-govemment. 

Why  should  we  boast  of  our  superior  institutions,  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  that  our  humblest  and  proudest  citizens 
submit  alike  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws ;  and  that  we  are  gov- 
erned  by  rules  of  our  own  construction — ^unless  we  promote 
what  alone  can  insure  their  continuance  and  respectability  ? 
Why  íá  our  govemment  the  boast  of  philosophy,  and  the  pride 
of  science,  unless  we,  who  are  so  much  indebted  to  them  for 
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its  blesBÍiigs,  contribnte  nobly  towards  their  general  difiusion 
among  the  people  ?  May  that  which  gave  existence  to  our 
institutions,  be  provided  to  gnard  and  preserve  them !  May 
we  be  first  in  knowledge,  as  in  liberty — that  when  foreign  na- 
tions,  admiring  the  perfection  and  solidity  of  our  free  institu- 
tions,  observe  tha  general  intelligenee  and  magnanimity  of 
the  people,  they  may  exolaim,  "  Such  will  deserve  the  felieity 
they  enjoy,  who  impose  on  themselves  burdens  to  improve  and 
dignify  human  nature,  and  perpetúate  their  pre-eminent  privi- 
l^es.  Kings  may  envy  their  prosperity,  and  repine  at  their 
successfhl  experiment  in  governmeut,  which  refutes  the  propo- 
sition,  that  a  people  cannot  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  gov- 
ern  themselves." 

Ck>uld  our  libertios  be  preserved  without  intelligenee  in  the 
people,  or  should  the  riches  expended  in  giving  the  intelligenee 
be  preferred  to  liberty,  we  might  treat  the  subject  of  general  in- 
struction  with  indifiference.  But  liberty  is  not  omly  preferable 
to  riches,  but  to  life ;  and  as  light  is  not  more  necessary  to 
visión  than  knowledge  to  those  who  govem  themselves,  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  general  diffiísion  ofinformation, 
without  an  equal  indifiference  to  Uberty  itself.  By  leaving 
our  children  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  freedom,  we  shall 
do  them  more  service  than  the  wealth  expended  in  providing 
the  security  could  possibly  confer.  And  as  liberty  would 
acaree  be  a  blessing  to  posterity,  unless  accompanied  with 
knowledge,  its  general  dissemination  is  a  duty  we  owe  them, 
and  the  martyrs  of  the  revolution,  who  perished  in  ways  un- 
numbered,  in  prison  ships,  and  in  the  tempest  of  battle.  This 
performed,  we  shall  grace  the  dignity  and  merit  the  happiness 
their  valor  bestowed.  Then,  though  fatal  accident,  pemicious 
vice,  or  civil  discord,  shall  in  ftiture  days  demolish  this  man- 
exalting  structure  of  civil  polity,  we  cannot  justly  be  aocused 
of  hav4ng  sown  the  seeds  of  its  ruin,  by  permitting  ignorance 
to  abound,  and  the  generation  succeeding  us  to  wander  in 
darkness,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  cunning  demagogues, 
and  the  arts  of  foreign  intrigue ;  but  will  deserve  the  distiur 
guished  honor  of  being  deemed  worthy  of  Washington. 
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THE  LEXINGTON  MOB.* 

What  is  held  by  forcé  admits  not  of  discuBsion.  I  do  not 
allude  to  what  is  held  against  the  negroes,  but  to  what  is  held 
against  the  non-slaveholding  whites.  This  class  has  the  valué 
of  its  labor  reduced  very  low,  by  the  coinpetition  of  slave-labor, 
and  its  lands  depressed  m  valué  by  the  existenee  of  slavery. 
Some  600,000  whites  in  Kentucky  are  seriously  injured,  in  all 
their  interests,  for  the  accommodation  of  some  30,000  slave- 
holders.  These  well  know  that  their  non-slaveholding  popula- 
tion  will  submit  to  the  disadvantages  of  slavery  only  so  long 
as  they  are  kept  in  darkness.  Henee  eommon  schools  have 
met  with  little  or  no  favor  in  all  the  slave  States.  Henee  forcé 
is  80  readily  applied  to  prevent  discussion ;  for  discussion 
brings  light,  and  light  will  show  the  interests  of  a  large 
majority  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  a  small  minority. 
This  majority,  if  enlightencd,  would  make  less  serviceable 
brntes  for  drawing  the  car  of  slavery ;  they  might  even  think, 
like  our  mechanics,  that  unpaid  and  coarse  fed  penitentiary  or 
slave  labor  ought  not,  for  the  proflt  of  the  State  or  a  lordly 
slaveholder,  to  come  in  competition  with  their  own,  since  they 
have  families  to  feed,  clothe,  and  school ;  and  therefore  must 
get  for  their  labor  more  than  what  will  merely  serve  to  coarsely 
feed  and  clothe  the  laborer.  It  is  this  white,  non-slavehold- 
ing population  that  the  slaveholder  is  afraid  of,  and  wishes 
therefore  to  preserve  from  Cassius  M.  Clay's  paper.  They 
have  no  serious  apprehension  that  publications  that  recommend 
to  the  slaves  non-resistance,  submission  and  forgiveness,  as 
such  papers  as  Clay's  do,  when  they  address  the  slaves  at  all, 
will  stir  up  rebellion  in  that  class ;  especially  as  they  know 
their  slaves  cannot  read.  No,  they  fear  that  greatly  injured 
class  whom  they  have  tried  to  keep  in  ignorance,  even  when 
pretending  to  favor  their  education,  denominated  poor  whites. 
There  lies  before  me  Duff  Green's  XJnited  States  Tdegraph 
of  September  15, 1835.    It  contains  a  prospectus  for  a  news* 

*  FiíBt  published  in  the  BelnwU  Ohronide,  September  5, 1845. 
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paper,  the  Eseaminer^  to  be  devoted,  he  says,  "  to  the  vindica- 
tion  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  slaveholdere  of  the  Sonth." 
He  remarks,  "  the  Sonth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  servilc 
war.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  abolitionists  intend,  ñor 
covld  they  if  they  wovld  excite  the  slaves  to  insiirrection. 
The  danger  of  this  is  remote.  We  believe  that  we  have  the 
mo3t  to  fear  from  the  organized  action  npon  the  conscienoeSj 
and  fears  of  the  sla/oeholders  themsdves  ;  from  the  insinuation 
of  their  dangerons  heresies  into  onr  schoóU^  our  pidpitSy  and 
otir  domestic  circles;  the  abolitionists  can  only  thereby  accom- 
plish  their  object."  "  We  must  satisfy  the  consciences  and 
allay  the  fears  of  onr  own  people.  We  mnst  satisfy  them  that 
slavery  is  of  itself  right ;  that  it  is  not  a  sin  against  God ;  that 
it  is  not  an  evil,  moral  ot  poUtical.^^ 

Poor  man  I  in  offering  himself  as  pope  to  absolve  for  the 
sin  of  slavery,  the  slaveholders  conld  see  only  the  merit  of 
good  intention ;  for  the  Easaminer  soon  expired  for  want  of 
Bupport.  They  know  too  well  the  foUy  of  contending  with 
Tmth.  Discussion  they  abhor.  By  forcé  they  hold  their 
prey ;  and  by  forcé  exerted  throngh  mobs,  they  will,  if  they 
can,  repress  all  discussion  touching  the  propríety  of  sacriflcing 
the  interests  of  600,000  whites,  to  the  convenience  of  a  class  of 
some  30,000.  A  resort  to  forcé  is  the  oíd  trick  of  aristocracies. 
Does  Tiberius  Gracchus  attempt  to  ad vanee  the  interests  of  the 
common  people  ?  The  aristocrats  know  how  to  make  that  very 
people  kill  him.  Does  his  brother  Caius  attempt  the  same  thing  ? 
He  meets  the  same  fate.  Does  Cassius  attempt  a  distribution 
of  land  among  the  people,  land  got  by  war,  and  unjustly 
appropriated  by  the  aristocrats  to  themselves?  A  plan  to 
ruin  him  is  forthwith  contrived ;  ñor  three  consulships  and  two 
triumphs,nor  the  remembrance  of  his  great  actions,could  save 
him.  The  people,  acting  as  the  blind  tools  of  the  aristocrats, 
condemned  Cassius  to  die,  and  the  quflestors  instantly  threw 
him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  in  their  presence.  Deprived 
thus  of  their  dog,  the  sheep  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  wolves, 
at  whose  artful  suggestion  they  had  destroyed  him.  The  \ 
aristocracy  "  rose  in  contempt  for  the  people,  who  lost  courage 
in  proportion,  and  soon  reproached  themselvea  with  injustice 
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as  well  as  imprudence,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  zealous 
defender  of  their  interest." 

The  case  of  Melius  and  Manlins,  in  short,  the  history  of  all 
aristocracies,  is  similar.  Whoever  attempts  to  invade  what 
the  aristocrats  torm  their  rights  and  privileges,  in  order  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people,  will  meet  with  fraud  and 
violence,  The  people  readily  listen  to  the  wolf,  and  foUow 
him  as  theii*  leader,  if  he  assumes  a  suitable  ñame.  Thej  are 
made  to  kill  their  best  friends  and  destroy  their  best  institu- 
tions,  to  benefit  the  cnnning  few,  who  hold  them  in  contempt, 
and  only  flatter  to  betray  them.  A  good  writer,  remarking 
on  the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  of  Eome, 
says  that  "  prejudice  and  passion  appear  to  have  govemed  the 
poople,  without  the  least  appearance  of  their  being  rationaJ 
creatnres,  or  moral  agents ;  such  was  their  ignorance  of  arts 
and  letters,  all  the  little  advantages  of  education  which  then 
existed  being  monopolized  by  the  patricians."  Those  who 
seek  to  enslave  will  not  seek  to  enlighten.  The  horse,  if  he 
knew  bis  power,  would  not  let  a  puny  boy  abuse  him. 


OBJECT  OF  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

Arburaby  Govemments  let  the  people  talk  and  pnblish  on 
all  Bubjects  but  such  as  weaken  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  yet,  Americans  may  discuss  all  subjects  but  that 
of  Slavery.  Such  discussion  assails  the  actual  government 
of  the  Union,  or  those  who  wield  it.  Usurpers  seize  one 
privilege  at  a  time.  What  indirectly  affects  the  slave  oli- 
garchy  is  not  yet  forbid  to  be  discussed.  Let  us  then  improve 
the  day  of  freedom  while  it  lasts,  for  the  night  of  despotism 
may  not  be  far  off.  The  purchasers  of  medicinal  pills  are 
often  cautioned  against  counterfeits.  Let  the  taker  of  polit- 
ical  pills  scrutinize  their  compoBition  rather  than  the  ñame 
on  their  envelope.  The  true  republlcan  pill  contains  no  anti- 
protective  ñor  pro-slavery  ingredients.  Its  operation  wiU  not 
11 
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bring  US  at  the  foet  of  foreign  nations,  ñor  bow  down  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  Korth  to  tho  slaye  olí- 
garchy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  object  of  this  oligarchy  was, 
aboye  all  things,  the  advancement  of  its  own  power,  even  at 
the  temporary  expense  of  its  own  pocket ;  that  it  was  distínct 
and  sepárate  from  the  mass  of  the  Southern  people ;  and  that 
to  Bubscrve  its  main  object,  it  sought  to  reduce  the  great  bodj 
of  the  people  (unschooled)  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  free- 
men  of  the  North,  to  a  level  with  the  laborers  of  Europe,  by 
the  foUowing,  among  other  measures : 

1.  Free  tradej  to  bring  the  ül  fed,  low  paid  laborar  of 
Europe  in  competition  with  ours,  driving  our  mechanics  from 
employment,  and  destroying  the  farmer's  home  market,  and 
making  wages  as  low  as  in  Europe.  They  would  have  foreign 
pauper  labor  as  well  as  slave  labor  in  grinding  competition 
with  free  white  labor,  to  prepare  the  whites  for  slavery. 

2.  Granting  the  public  lands  to  a  few,  under  the  operation 
of  the  treaty  with  Texas  (an  index  of  their  views),  that  wh«i 
the  mechanics  and  others  are  crowded  out  of  business,  they 
may  not  find  shelter,  even  in  the  wilderness,  except  as  renters, 
day  laborers,  etc.,  at  low  wages. 

8.  Direct  taxation,  resulting  from  free  trade ;  and  driving 
small  freeholders  into  the  class  of  renters  or  into  beggary,  and 
increasing  largely  the  Executive  patronage. 

4.  A  standing  army  of  200,000  men  to  enforce  the  last 
measure  and  tame  the  spirits  of  the  people,  govemed  in  time 
of  peace  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

6.  The  sub-treasury  to  lock  up  the  specie  and  control  the 
money  concems  of  the  country  and  all  connected  therewith. 

6.  War,  to  aggravate  the  foregoing  measures ;  its  miseríes 
falling  heaviest  on  the  middle  class  and  the  poor.  The  dique 
would  gain  offices  and  army  contracts  by  it.  They  tried  to 
get  US  into  a  war  by  the  Texas  treaty,  without  the  interven- 
tion  of  Congi-ess.  They  would  rule  without  consulting  the 
people. 

Some  may  think  that  experiments  enough  have  been  tried, 
xmder  cover  of  Jackson's  popularity,  to  prove  that  one  might 
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attempt  to  assiime  kingly  power  without  much  risk  to  him- 
Belf,  provided  he  retaíned  the  republican  ñame  and  forma  of 
proceedingy  like  Ceeaiur  and  otbers.  The  negligence  of  many 
to  attend  eleetíons  has  been  Bupposed  to  invite  nsurpatíon,  and 
to  show  an  indifference  as  to  who  ruled.  But  slnggishness 
from  a  feeling  of  secnrity  is  far  from  indifference.  It  wonld 
be  of  little  use,  however,  for  those  virgins  to  awake  too  late. 
The  death  óf  repablics  has  always  been  preceded  by  sleep. 
The  people  have  generally  forged  their  own  chains,  adopting 
measure  after  measnre,  nnder  false  goides,  nntU  theír  liberties 
vanished.  Sometimos  not  discovering  the  loss  dnring  the  first 
tyrant's  reign ;  for,  thongh  holding  the  rod,  he  did  not  see  fit 
to  be  cruel.  Worried  by  their  own  misgovemment,  whilo 
being  prepared  for  the  yoke,  they  might  even  have  thought 
they  had  hit,  at  last,  upon  a  happy  expedient,  in  finding  a 
ruler  who  knew  how  to  be  re-elected  during  his  life,  and  to 
have  his  heir  elected  aíter  his  death  without  an  opponent. 
Borne  *lost  her  liberties  long  before  Tiberius  made  her  yelp 
under  the  scotuge. 

What  an  aspirant  might  effect  after  the  measures  above 
mentioned  had  íully  gone  into  operation ;  after  free  trade  had 
driven  the  mechanics  upon  overdone  and  pining  husbandry, 
and  this  had  thrown  them  back  upon  the  army  and  navy ; 
and  these,  surcharged,  had  tossed  them  on  the  poor-house  or 
the  wildemess ;  after  an  army  of  excise  oflScers  had  overrun 
the  coimtry  and  swelled  the  tide  of  beggary,  and  American 
reached  the  level  of  European  wages ;  after  the  sub-treasury 
had  exerted  its  strcngth  and  showed  the  money  power  whom 
it  tíiust  obey;  after  the  200,000  men  had  come  under  the 
lash,  and  become  the  giant  tool  of  the  govemment ;  after  war 
had  added  his  impoverishing  and  distressing  influence ;  after, 
in  short,  the  aspirant  could  tempt  for  poverty,  overawe  wíth 
the  lash  the  treasury  and  the  sword,  aided  by  his  excisemen 
and  spies  thrust  into  every  nook  and  comer,  I  see  not  why 
be  should  delay  issuing  letters  of  nobility  to  the  clique.  The 
spirit  of  Slavery,  I  doubt  not,  looks  to  anti-tariff  and  free 
trade  as  the  most  important  of  its  measures.  It  has  already 
att^pted  to  infect  the  abolition  party  with  the  doctrine. 
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How  ghastly  would  be  the  smile  of  the  demon  to  see  both 
democracy  and  abolition  dragging  bis  curse-eiicnmbered  meas- 
ores  over  the  blasted  hopes  of  three-foorths  of  the  nation. 
But  the  South  is  not  without  it3  Bentinels.  They  have 
Bounded  the  alarm,  and  are  dispersing  the  mists  spread  over 
their  minds  by  the  designing  few,  who  would  help  a  claas  at 
the  cofit  of  the  people. 

The  slave  oligarchy  seek  to  oppresB  the  free  whites  South 
and  ÍTorth.  Foreign  pauper  labor,  slave  or  penitentiary 
labor,  brought  in  competition  with  other  labor,  soon  brings 
it  down  to  a  level  with  the  labor  of  those  miserable  clasaes ; 
and  renders  the  laborers  more  fit  for  alavés,  tame  and  ignorant 

A  tariff  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  than  for  the 
manufacturers.  When  the  faimer  is  protected,  the  manufao- 
turer  and  meehanic  are  also  necessarily  protected.  When  the 
farmer  buys  foreign  manufactures  he  buys  as  much  foreign 
grain  as  tíie  manufacturer  eats,  while  making  the  artides, 
and  deprives  himself  of  a  home  market  for  his  produce  to 
Üiat  extent.  A  tariíF  protects  the  farmer  more  than  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  farmer  is  confined  to  the  place;  the 
manufacturer  is  not  confined  in  the  same  degree.  He  can 
transfer  his  capital  to  the  country  that  offers  him  the  best 
inducements.  Our  manufacturers  may  dread  competition 
with  the  greater  capital  and  cheaper  labor  df  Europe ;  but 
they  have  more  reason  to  dread  the  attacks  of  her  gov^n- 
ments ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  be  shielded  from  these  that  they 
ask  the  protection  of  our  own.  It  needs  a  govemment  to  con- 
tend  against  govemments.  If  there  were  no  sufficient  tariff 
of  protection,  foreign  govemments  could,  in  less  than  eigh- 
teen  months,  exterminate  our  manufactures,  by  giving  bountiee 
to  their  citizens  or  subjects  for  exporting  their  fabrics  to  this 
country.  These  bounties  would  all  be  got  back  again  after 
our  manufactories  were  destroyed,  in  the  shape  of  an  excise 
imposed  on  those  same  exporters,  who,  for  one  doUar  got  as 
bounty,  could  (on  account  of  the  great  profits  after  they  get 
the  control  of  our  market)  afford  to  pay  back  to  thebr  govem- 
ment two  dollars  as  excise.  Prices  would  rise ;  a  duty  would 
still  be  paid  to  govemment,  but  to  a  foreign  govemmenf  in- 
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stead  of  onr  own.  The  English  exporter  wotild  pay  the  duty 
into  English  hands,  on  England's  shore,  and  for  the  snpport 
of  England's  government,  instead  of  paying  it  into  American 
handa  at  our  custoni-honse,  and  for  the  support  of  our  own 
govemment. '  Thus,  some  govemments  will  have  duties  on 
the  goods  we  consnme ;  for  there  is  no  European  government 
that  will  neglect  to  tax  everything  within  its  reach  that  can 
bear  it ;  and  why  may  not  our  own  government  recéive  those 
dnties  as  well  as  another  ? 

The  proposition  that  the  consnmer  paya  the  dnty,  thongh 
not  trae  but  for  a  short  time,  as  to  any  artide  we  have  the 
capaeity  to  snpply  to  the  extent  of  our  consumption,  is  yet 
generaUy  tnie  as  to  an  article  which  we  have  not  the  capaeity 
to  snpply  to  that  extent.  Tea,  coffee  and  sugar  we  have  not 
the  capaeity  to  supply  to  the  extent  of  our  wants,  consequently 
the  dnty  forras  a  part  of  the  cost ;  and  though  the  price  de- 
pende on  the  supply  and  demand  at  the  time  the  consnmer 
buys,  yet  generally  the  price  is  higher  on  account  of  the  duty, 
becanse  it  is  ^  competition  of  foreignera  who  have  all  paid 
a  duty,  that  fixee  the  price,  and  not  the  competition  of  our 
eitizens.  The  competition  of  foreigners  may  some  times,  for 
a  few  months,  reduce  príces ;  but  this  reduction  gives  them 
the  hint  not  to  return  until  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  profits. 
Not  so  with  domestic  competition,  which  keeps  prices  per- 
manently  down  to  the  living  point.  The  manufacturer  with 
hifi  buildings,  machinery,  hands  and  raw  materíals,  must  suf- 
fer  great  loss  if  he  stop  business  to  wait  for  high  prices.  He 
goes  ahead,  continúes  to  buy  the  farmcr's  produce,  employ 
the  laborer,  and  furnish  a  cheap  article  of  clothing.  K  we 
bad  the  capaeity  to  supply  ourselves  with  sugar,  as  we  have 
to  supply  ourselves  with  hats,  shoes,  wooUens,  cottons,  etc., 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  would  generally  fall  on  the  foreign 
producer,  because  the  domestic  competition  in  the  article 
would  determine  the  pnce.  If  there  is  a  business  in  a  coun- 
try  mere  profitable  than  other  pursuits,  capital  flies  to  it,  until 
it  eatablishes  an  equilibrium  between  them,  just  as  water  flows 
until  it  finds  a  level.  The  more  permanence  and  contidence 
is  given  to  a  business,  the  more  it  wül  be  followed,  and  the 
eheaper  its  products  will  be  afforded. 
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Foreígn  govemments  have  gíven  permanent  protection  to 
the  capital  and  indnstry  of  their  people,  who  know  to-day 
where  they  will  find  their  nilers  twenty  jeara  henee.  They 
arrange  accordingly.  This  gives  a  great  advantage  over  us, 
independent  of  their  greater  capital  and  cheaper  labor.  If 
it  be  tme  that  our  mannfactnrers  make  great  profits,  what 
prevente  a  roah  of  capital  inte  the  business  bnt  distmst  of  our 
lawB  ?  Will  capital  not  seek  the  best  ínvestment  1  And  if  it 
will,  what  danger  can  there  be  that  exorbitant  profits  can  be 
long  enjoyed?  The  rivah-y  of  capital  Boon  bringa  down 
pricos ;  and  when  these  get  too  low  in  one  it  quickly  finda 
another  puranit.  If  we  wonld  have  capital  wed  with  our  la- 
bor, and  give  the  farmer  a  home  market,  wo  mnst  protect  it 
against  foreign  govemments.  If  we  do  not,  then  foreign  la- 
bor, aa  low  fed  and  ahnost  as  ill  paid  as  our  penitentiary 
labor,  wiU  pour  its  products  upon  us  untíl  our  mechanics  are 
reduced  to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  our  manufacturera 
are  driven  to  England  or  Franco  or  to  other  purauits.  The 
cotton  planters,  however,  have  lesa  to  fear  from  this  want  of 
protection  ;  for  Europe  grows  no  cotton  to  pour  back  on  ihem 
and  dríve  theira  out  of  the  market  and  their  laborera  out  of 
the  field.  Aa  cotton  and  n^roea  keep  up  in  valué,  capital 
will  aeek  investment  in  them.  But  the  cotton  planter  would 
not  get  gooda  cheaper  than  he  now  does.  Foreign  govem- 
ments will  take  care  of  that,  if  the  foreign  manufacturera  and 
merchants  do  not  He  cannot  escape  the  laws  of  his  condi- 
tion.  He  will  get  his  foreign  goods  bj  the  same  northem 
ports,  heavily  charged  with  freight,  commissions  and  proñts, 
and  at  greater  expense  than  he  now  gets  them ;  but  the  loss 
will  be  compensated  bj  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  .that  the 
population  of  the  free  States  is  somewhat  checked,  and  that  a 
part  of  it  has  approximated  to  the  condition  of  his  slaves, 
and  that  he  is  nearer  his  objeot.  I  állude  of  course  to  one  of 
the  class  who  seek  power  without  rogard  to  the  general  wel- 
fare,  and  whose  strength  consists  chiefly  in  their  capaoity  to 
deceivo  honest  men,  by  making  them  draw  a  monarchical 
vehide,  while  they  think  themselves  attaohed  to  a  democratio 
one.  Christ  foresaw  that  His  saints  would  be  made  to  drag 
Batan  under  a  better  niune ;  He  therefore  wisely  cautionod 
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them  to  judge  tho  tree  by  its  froits.  Let  men  jndge  the 
partj  by  its  measures ;  and  in  judging  of  measores,  not  en- 
tirely  disregaid  the  opinions  of  all  our  Presidenta. 


ANCIENT  DEMOCRACIES. 

Dr.  Oillies  the  historian  says  that  Democracies  sprang  up 
in  Sicily,  which  tiniverBally  ended  in  tyrannies.  Agathocles, 
a  popular  military  leader,  by  general  consent  was  appointed 
guardián  of  the  peace  and  provisional  general  of  the  republic. 
After  taking  an  oath  to  preserve  the  democracy  he  was  en- 
trosted  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  he  soon  increased  on 
pretenee  of  redncing  some  maloontents  at  Erebita.  He  was 
careñil  to  enlistonly  ruffians  and  yagabonds,  who  had  no  sym- 
pathies  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  He  led  them  against 
the  conncil  of  six  hnndred,  and  then  let  them  loóse  on  their 
adherents  belonging  to  every  respectable  family  of  Syracuse ; 
all  partios  were  pillaged  and  mnrdered  alike.  The  slain  ex- 
ceeáed  four  thonsand,  and  npwards  of  six  thonsand  fled  into 
banisliment.    The  massacre  lasted  two  days  and  two  nijghts. 

On  the  third  day  he  snmmoned  the  citizens  to  the  market 
place  and  told  them  that,  having  pnrged  the  republic  of  car- 
ruptiony  he  now  wished  to  resign.  His  gnilty  abettors,  of 
oourse,  opposed  bis  resignation.  He  then,  with  seeming  re- 
luctance,  agreed  to  retain  power  on  condition  that  he  were  not 
clogged  with  colleagues.  The  condition  was  accepted,  of 
eourse,  by  the  murderers  immediately  around  him.  From  this 
time  forward,  though  he  made  no  outward  show  of  royalty,  he 
exereised  the  power  of  a  king,  and  began  to  think  how  he 
eould  uso  his  democrats  to  most  advantage  in  getting  more 
territory.  The  Carthagenians  held  a  part  of  the  island.  He 
proceeded  to  dislodge  them.  The  towns  of  Messene  and 
Lauromenium  contained  some  citizens  whose  intelligence  and 
Tirtoe  he  feared.    On  preteni.^  of  laying  important  business 
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before  them,  he  got  above  six  hundred  of  them  assembled,  and 
butchered  all.  He  then  set  out  for  Agrigentum  to  execute  diat 
town,  but  the  arríval  of  sixty  Carthagenian  ships  saved  it.  The 
Carthagenians  Bent  a  large  armj  to  oppose  this  annexationist ; 
and  his  democrats  soon  found  themselves  wonderfiílly  deprived 
of  creature  comforts  andof  their  relatives.  Being  well  bled 
and  scantily  fed,  they  worked  ín  Agathocles'  haméss  twenty- 
eight  years  with  great  humility. 

They  were  occasionally  chastísed,  to  remind  them  perhaps 
of  his  oath  to  preserve  the  democracy.  For  instance,  the 
Egestans,  not  readily  deliveríng  their  money  to  him,  he  mas- 
sacred  the  largest  portion  of  them,  and  sold  the  boys  and  girla 
to  the  barbarous  Brntii  for  slaves.  The  town,  containing  ten 
thoosand  families,  was  depopulated  in  one  miserable  day,  and 
afterwards  became  a  receptado  for  banditti  and  assassins,. 
naturally  abomiding  in  a  country  long  engaged  in  war.  Ho 
did  not  sncceed  in  his  écheme  of  annexation  at  last.  Many 
hundred  thousand  lives  were  lost  and  both  Carthage  and  Sieily 
rendered  very  wretched.  The  poor  people,  thus  trodden  under 
foot,  never  threw  their  rider.  He  was  poisoned  by  one  of  his 
household,  a  yonth  named  Menon,  whom  he  saved  ibr  domestic 
servitude  on  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Egesta.  He  died 
in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  flonrished  after  Aristotle 
pnblisted  his  work  on  politics,  which  has  been  said  to  contain 
all  the  principies  of  Human  Gk)vemment.  But  no  people, 
ancient  or  modem,  have  been  too  wise  to  get  a  master,  either 
in  one  man  or  a  dique.  Slavery  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
Bubjeetion  of  an  individual  or  a  people  to  the  vrill  of  another. 
If  the^subjection  is  effected  by  fraud  insteád  of  forcé  it  is  not 
the  less  slavery.  '  If  a  dique  of  Texan  land  and  scrip  specula- 
tors  expended  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  people  for  their 
prívate  benefit ;  that  people  are  already  involved  in  practica! 
slavery,  while  boasting  of  their  theoretical  liberty ;  a  plight 
often  illustrated  in  the  hístory  of  former  republics;  henee  the 
saying  so  frequently  répeated,  that  a  nation  may  lose  its  liberty, 
and  not  discover  the  loss  for  a  hundred  years.  What  the 
Romans  lost  under  Julius  and  Augustus,  they  found  irretriev- 
ably  gone  under  the  vicious  Tiberius.    The  eicperiments  on 
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the  Constitntion  tolerated  in  Jackson,  miist  Decessaríly  yield 
their  bitter  frnits  in  the  reigns  of  his  less  yirtuous  succes- 
Bors. 


THE  TEEE  KNOWN  BY  ITS  FEUITS. 

Ltberty  is  the  security  of  rights  both  of  person  and  property. 
Fot  this  security  the  people  have  been  driven  by  the  rabble 
to  fly  to  the  Monarch  as  the  lesser  evil  The  most  common 
means  which  monarchists  employ  to  reach  their  object,  is  to 
urge  democracy  into  Ucentionsness,  and  thns  make  it  appear 
eqnally  ridiculous  and  dangerons  to  the  middle  elasses ;  who 
for  safety  of  person  and  property,  feel  obliged  to  take  shelter 
nnder  the  etrong  arm  of  a  Ccesar,  a  Cromwell,  oír  a  Bona- 
parte. 

The  philosophers,  who  started  the  French  revolution,  lost 
the  power  of  guiding  it  to  rational  liberty  because  the  mon- 
archists  assnmed  the  democratic  mantle,  and  in  the  ñame  of 
liberty  committed  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  and  disgusting  excesses. 
This  gave  the  nation  such  a  dread  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rabblo, 
ignorant  attomeys,  apostate  priests  and  judas  demagogues,  that 
it  has  ever  since  pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  govemment.  Even  Lafeyette,  when  Charles  X.  was 
dethroned,  invited  Louis  Philippe  to  take  the  sceptre.  He 
would  not  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  remembered 
that,  when  liberated  from  the  prison  of  Olmutz,  he  had  fled  to 
despotic  Denmark,  and  there  remained  some  two  years,  and 
until  Napoleón  had  tumed  the  legislativo  body  out  of  doors 
and  out  of  office,  when  he  ventured  to  return  to  his  nativo 
Franco.  Such  had  been  his  confidence  in  what  was  called  a 
republican  govemment,  that  he  preferred  banishment  to  being 
withín  its  power. 

Tho  raonarchists  are  now  agitating  the  poor  class  of  society. 
A  threat  that  the  free  States  should  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
what  the  speaker  was  pleased  to  term  "  their  white  slaves,"  waa 
made  a  while  flince  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  agrarianism 
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was  thenceforth  espected  to  appear.  Several  agrarian  papers 
are  now  published,  sustained,  of  course,  by  the  very  poor  and 
destitnte.  The  delusion  has  reached  some  editora  of  othcr 
papers.  Some  of  them  are  probably  honest ;  mar-plots  often 
are— and  still  are  the  moist  efficient  tools  o£  their  enemíes. 

The  monarchists  know  how  to  make  a  people  wíse  in  their 
own  conceit.  Every  experiment  on  their  understanding  is 
prefaced  with  compliments  to  their  sagacity.  Thus  made  to 
deem  theinselves  exempt  írom  error,  they  xuidennine  thefabric 
of  liberty  until  it  falls,  without  suspecting  the  misfortane  to 
be  the  necessary  result  of  their  labors.  Only  convince  the 
middle  class  that  their  property  is  in  danger,  and  the  protee- 
tion  of  a  monarch  with  his  troops  is  soon  to  be  tolerated  if  not 
invoked.  Every  donbt  created  in  a  republic  as  to  the  safety 
of  person  or  property  Í9  a  step  towards  monarchy.  Oiur 
country  has  been  corsed  with  monarchists  ever  since  the 
revolntionary  war.  At  its  cióse  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
the  population  were  siispected  of  disliking  the  new  state  of 
things.  They  assumed  popular  ñames  and  bestowed  mipopnlar 
epithets  on  their  opponents.  Their  frnits  were  seen  formerly 
in  insu^rections,  attempts  to  infringe  vested  rights,  and  in 
using  weak  Presidents  for  experiments  on  the  Oonstitation  to 
see  how  far  the  people  would  permit  its  infringement.  Even 
while  the  virtuous  fonnders  of  our  goyemment  lived,  these 
foes  of  republicanism  yentured  to  make  their  attacks  throngh 
the  supposed  ignorance  and  prejndices  of  the  people,  whom 
the  monarchists  never  will  admit  with  sincerity  to  be  capable 
of  self-goyei*nment.  Take  an  early  instance.  In  the  year 
1780  cur  revolntionary  army  was  paralyzed  by  the  emptiness 
of  the  Treasury,  and  three  hundred  thoasand  pounds  were 
raised  by  yoluntary  subscription  in  Philadelphia.  This  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  bank  headed  by  Bobert  Morris,  and  it  re- 
lieyed  the  wants  of  the  army.  Congress,  in  1781,  inoorporated 
the  subscribers  to  the  fund  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Bank  of 
North  America."  In  1782,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
also  incorporated  it.  Afber  the  war  was  oyer,  and  the  great 
Services  of  the  bank  partially  forgotten  it  was  attacked  with 
the  usual  argumenta  addressed  by  knaves  to  fools.     The 
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Assemblj  was  petitíonod  to  repeal  the  charter ;  a  aded  com- 
mittee  reported  in  favor  of  the  appeal, — thus  tyrannically  in- 
Tading  prívate  property  withoutperhapesuspectingthemBelves 
th©  sdect  took  of  monarchists.  This  was  in  1Y86.  Thomas 
Paine  carne  to  the  resene.  His  writings  had  done  great  exe- 
cntion  on  the  monarchists  while  the  sword  was  drawn.  A 
broadside  fix)m  his  ink-hom  against  their  irand  was  eqnallj 
eflfective.  He  vigoronaly  assailed  both  the  assembly  and  the 
petitioners,  and  he  was  given  the  chief  credit  of  averting  the 
eontemplated  act  of  despotism.  Doubtless  the  monarchists 
had  a  spite  at  an  institution  that  had  relieved  the  revolntion* 
ists  in  theír  ntmost  need,  and  carne  near  being  revenged,  by 
exciting  ,the  people  against  their  benefactors.  "Wretched  the 
eheep,  if  the  dogs  are  killed  at  the  sugestión  of  the  wolf  1 
Wretched  the  people  who,  neglecting  to  jndge  the  tree  by  its 
firnits,  mistake  ñames  for  thinga;  who  swallow  arsenic,  if  it  be 
Btyled  democracy,  or  whiggery,  or  abolitionism ;  who  forget 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  that  righteonsness  exalteth  a 
nation ;  that  repnblics  are  fonnded  entirely  on  virtne^  and  that 
as  her  precepts  are  disregarded,*  not  merely  monarehy,  bnt 
despotism,  is  approached.  The  monarchists,  the  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothiiig,have  nsed  many  hónest  men  as  their  tools,  who 
wonld  dislike  very  mnch  to  see  their  vocation  in  its  trae  light. 
My  object  is  not  to  reproach  individuáis,  bat  to  discriminate 
the  monarchical  from  repnblican  measnres, — the  fruits  show 
whence  they  sprnng.  The  frnits  show  the  design  of  the  wire* 
workcffs.  The  repnblican  tree  is  one  of  virtne ;  it  beare  no 
fimit  of  aggressive  war,  of  plnnder,  injustice,  robbery  of  in- 
dividuáis or  of  nations.  It  yields  no  armies,  but  such  as  self- 
defence  requires ;  no  measures  but  such  as  benefit  the  greatest 
number.  It  neither  divides  the  hard  eamed  farm  of  a  hundred 
acres  with  a  lazy  vagabond,  ñor  does  it  grant  whole  States, 
twenty-fonr  thousand  square  miles,  for  a  nominal  consideration 
to  one  individual,  as  was  done  in  Texas.  All  these  are  mon- 
archical fruits.  The  intelligence  that  suggested  such  measures 
intended  to  undermine  liberty,  no  matter  what  ñame  was 
aasumed,  or  what  tool  was  employed. 
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AGRICULTUKE  AND  MANUFACTUEE. 

What  most  promotes  the  interests  of  agriculture  1  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  cjorrect  methods  of  performing  its  details ;  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  advantagea  with  the  least  labor ;  deep 
plowing,  and  plowing  along  the  sidos  of  hills  on  a  water 
level,  thus  preventing  the  washing  away  of  the  soil ;  Bubsoil 
plowing  and  a  judicioas  snccession  of  crops ;  the  proper  se- 
lection  and  application  of  manares ;  early  breaking  np  of  the 
ground,  exposing  it  to  thé  action  of  frost,  whereby  inseets  are 
destroyed  and  the  soil  mellowed ;  leveling  down  grass  widí 
a  heavy  roUer  and  plowing  it  nnder ;  spreading  lime  on  the 
snrface,  there  to  be  carbonized  some  years  and  tlien  plowed 
into  the  ground;  cntting  timber  in  the  right  season  and 
rendering  structnres  permanent  and  convenient ;  the  form^ 
tion  of  agricultural  societies ;  the  offering  of  premiums  for 
the  best  crops ;  golden  medals ;  speeches  in  pnúsc  of  agri- 
cnlture  ?  AU  these  are  nseful,  bnt  the  whole  of  thetu  com- 
bined  do  not  constitato  that  whieh  most  prometes  the  interests 
of  agriculture. 

What,  then,  can  this  thing  be  which  most  promotes  that 
very  important  of  human  pursnits  1  Let  ns  look  over  the 
world  and  find  where  agriculture  has  most  flourished ;  where 
land  has  reached  its  highest  valué ;  where,  consequently,  its 
products  bring  the  best  priee ;  for  there  is  undoubtedly  a  cause 
for  such  an  effect ;  and  whatever  is  the  cause  of  such  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  that  cause  unquestionably  is  the  very  thing 
which  most  promotes  the  interests  of  agriculture.  There  is  a 
spot  where  agriculture  has  attained  its  highest  perfeetion; 
where,  consequently,  it  has  received  its  highest  reward ;  and 
to  that  spot  the  agñculturists  of  other  nations  are  looking 
with  the  hope  of  sharing  a  part  of  that  reward.  I  need  not 
say  that  England  is  that  spot.  But  what  has  enabled  £ng- 
land  to  so  encourage  her  own  agriculture  as  to  advance  it  be- 
yond  that  of  other  nations  ? 

It  was  the  establishment  of  a  good,  eonstant  and  convenient 
market  at  home  for  agricultural  products  by  the  cstablish- 
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ment  of  all  Borta  of  manufactures ;  affording  a  vast  amount 
of  materials  for  commerce ;  for  commerce  presupposes  some- 
thing  to  exchange.  Ye3,  it  is  a  good,  constant  and  convenient 
market  that  most  promotes  agricultural  interests.  The  loom, 
the  anvil,  tbe  plow,  are  natural  allies,  and  must  give  to  each 
other  mutual  snpport  or  all  will  be  sufferers. 

The  townsman,  by  consuming  the  products  of  the  farmer, 

adyances  the  interests  of  farmers.    Thero  is  notliing  ludicrous 

in  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  forming  agricultural 

Bocietics.    If  thej  do  not  sow  and  reap  thej  can  increase  the 

numbers  that  eat,  and  thus  perfonú  a  capital  service  for  the 

farmer,  who  is  less  obliged  bj  boing  told  how  to  increase  his 

erop  than  in  getting  a  just  reward  for  his  labor.    The  towns- 

man  can  materially  aid  the  interests  of  agriculture  by  merely 

oonsulting  and  advocating  his  own ;  by  refuting  the  sophistry 

invented  by  the  shrewd,  to  be  retaUed  by  the  simple,  for 

retarding  the  growth  of  our  towns  here  at  borne  by  support- 

ing  towns  abroad,  by  encouraging  foreign  and  discouraging 

our  own  manufactures.      The  townsman  may  increase  the 

uumber  of  consimiers  of  agricaltural  products  by  contriving 

various  methods  of  living  in  towns,  establishing  manufactories 

of  all  kinds,  be  it  for  the  manufacture  of  pitchforks,  cottons, 

wooUens,  lawyers,  doctors,  shoes,  scholars,  in    short,    any- 

thing  but  idlers,  and  even  they  liave  mouths  not  áltogether 

unserviceable  to  the  farmer,  whatever  effect  they  may  have 

on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  boarding-house.    It  is  a  just 

proportion  between  town  and  country,  between  consumer  and 

producer  that  makes  the  markets  of  the  farmer  as  constant 

as  the  wants  of  nature.    It  is  the  proximity  of  farms  to  towns 

and  manufactories  that  makes  the  market  convenient.    It  is 

the  flourishing  condition  of  the  towns  and  manufactories  that 

makes  the  market  good. 

If  every  article  used  by  our  people  were  manufactured  here 
at  home,  what  new  towns  would  spring  up  I  Hów  vastly 
would  the  oíd  ones  increase  I  What  a  market  they  would 
afford  for  the  produce  of  farms  I  And  if  besides  supplying 
our  wants  they  manufactured  a  surplus  for  exportation  to 
-foreign  countries,  as  is  done  in  England,  how  yery  good  as 
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well  as  constant  and  conyénient  would  be  that  market.  Sach 
«  market  would  afford  the  best  premíutn  for  tlie  encourage^ 
ment  of  agricültore,  the  golden  medal,  the  annual  prize  to  aJl 
instead  of  one,  ñor  this  affected  by  erring  jndgmeut ;  thé 
anbstantial  enlogiam  on  the  hard-fiated  calling  would  theré 
be  found  offeríng  a  Bteady  incentive  to  hmnan  indnstry.  In- 
6ure  to  the  farmer  a  constant  good  price  and  he  will  soon  dis- 
coyer  the  method  of  raising  good  crops,  little  caríng  for  the 
fingering  of  the  plow-handle  by  kings,  or  for  any  honors  or 
praises  bestowed  on  the  occupation  by  soít-handed  gentlemen 
by  whateyer  accident  distinguished.  The  American  farmer 
disdains  the  assuinption  of  superiority  implied  in  a  reference 
to  the  condescension  of  notables  towards  his  calling.  What 
he  wants  is  the  fiíll  reward  for  his  labor.  He  wants  the  con- 
sumer  at  his  side.  He  wants  a  good,  constant  and  conyénient 
market  Well,  how  shall  that  market  be  created !  How  shall 
our  towns  be  multiplied  and  enlarged  ?  Can  it  be  done  by 
importing  wheat  from  Europe  in  the  shape  of  earthenware, 
broadcloths,  cotton  fabrícs?  For  hero  let  me  state  a  yery 
curions  and  remarkable  fact,  supposed  to  haye  been  often 
oyeriooked, — ^the  foreign  manufacturers  do  eat  while  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  things,  and  for  sizing  and  other 
purposes  consume  a  great  deal  too,  as  one  may  judge  from  the 
many  thousands  of  barréis  of  flour  consumed  at  the  manu- 
facturing  town  of  Lo^ell  alone.  Oan  towns  be  increased 
here  while  we  giye  the  most  of  our  patronago  to  towns 
abroad !  and  pursue  the  ba(d  policy  at  great  expense  to  onr- 
selves  in  paying  freight,  commissions,  insurance,  on  the  pro- 
duce exported  to  great  distances,  and  the  same  charges  on  the 
artícles  receiyed  in  exchange,  neglecting  the  sure  and  con- 
stant market  which  might  be  created  at  home,  for  the  preca- 
rious  foreign  market,  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  famine, 
peace,  or  war,  good  or  bad  crops  in  Europe,  and  the  caprice 
of  European  goyemments. 

I  scarce  know  how  to  iUustrate  a  matter  so  plain.  We 
haye  only  to  open  our  eyes  and  see  that  where  manufacturers 
haye  made  most  progress  there  is  most  commerce,  and  there 
agriculture  receiyes  its  highest  reward.     Where  is  land  of 
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laoet  valae?     Where  it  brings  the  most  rent;  and  tiiis  is 

wliere  it  is  most  convenient  to  good  markets,  to  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  London.    It  is  where  it  lies  iiear  the 

moBt  consumers  of  its  produce.    If  jou  conld  give  to  Wheel- 

ing  the  size  of  Fhiladelphia,  jou  woold  proportionatelj  in- 

crease  the  valne  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  for  then 

bntter,  eggs,  beets,  cabbage,  artides.  not  sent  to  foreign  mar- 

kets,  and  to  be  sold  near  home  if  sold  at  all,  in  short  every 

product  of  the  farm,  wonld  bring  a  better  price  and  near  onr 

own  doors.    If  bj  an  act  of  yonr  will  yon  conld  do  it,  wonld 

yon  not  place  snch  a  city,  sndi  a  market  in  the  midst  of  yonr 

eonnty !    Wonld  yon  not,  if  yon  conld,  bestoW;  on  yonr  farm 

a  tenfold  valne. 

If  yon  cannpt  créate  snch  a  city,  snch  a  market  at  once  by 
an  effort  of  yonr  will,  there  is  something  yon  ha  ve  the  power 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  try  to  provide  for  agricnltnre  a  home 
market,  by  steadily  adhering  to  the  x>olicy  of  bnilding  np  onr 
own  towns,  protecting  onr  own  artizans  and  mannfactnrers 
agaínst  the  competitión  of  foreigners,  and  it  is  desir^ble  to 
have  the  market  somewhat  nearer  than  Massadmsetts  or 
Maryland.  To  attain  this  end  we  mnst  invite,  not  repel 
capital,  and  reliance  mnst  be  placed  on  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  clear,  we  shonld  invite  capital  to  the  State  by  all  jnst 
means,  not  overlooking  the  sanctity  of  its  rights,  for  it  flies 
away  at  the  tonch  of  injnstice.  It  will  bear  no  nneqnal  bnr- 
dens.  Shonld  yon  exempt  those  from  taxation  worth  bnt 
thirteen  hnndred  doUars,  in  order  to  oppress  those  worth 
more  than  that  snm,  yon  will  cnt  down  the  tree  for  its  frnit. 
Capital  will  not  remain  with  yon,  if  yon  permit  demagogues 
to  practice  legislativo  theíts,  or  robbcories  npon  it,  mnch  less 
will  it  come  into  the  State  from  abroad.  Confídence  is  very 
important.  Capitalists  have  too  often  suffered  by  changeable 
legislation  not  to  dread  it.  They  will  select  States  for  their 
operations,  where  they  most  expect  stability  of  laws  and  re- 
gard  for  jnstice.  Thongh  it  might  serve  yonr  interest  to  be- 
fitow  fihvors  on  capital,  this  wonld  not  be  reqnired ;  it  wonld 
ask  nothing  bnt  jnstice. 
EepeUing  capital  represses  mannfactnres,  and  conseqnently 
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injures  agricultnro,  by  depriving  it  of  consniners.  It  abo  in- 
jures  commeroe,  by  depriving  it  of  materíab  for  exchange, 
and  lessening  its  profits,  by  confining  it  to  things  of  great 
weight  and  little  valne.  Were  wood  exported  in  the  form  of 
ships,  boatB^  tables^  chairs,  bowls ;  were  iron  exported  in  the 
form  of  kni ves,  scythes  and  other  cntlery :  wonld  not  the  cargo 
be  of  twenty-fold  more  valué  tban  if  it  were  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials  ?  "We  find  the  commerce  of  every  conntry  has  increased 
with  the  increase  of  its  manufactures. 

Though  our  smaller  capital  and  higher  wages  cannot  easily 
overmatch  the  greater  capital  and  cheaper  wages  of  Europe, 
yet  if  foreign  govermnents  would  not  interfere  in  the  con- 
test between  our  and  their  manufactures,  by  offering  premi- 
uins  or  by  other  means,  ours  would  ere  long  successfuUy  com- 
pete with  theirs  in  many  artides  besides  cottons.  But  to 
require  infancy  to  vanquish  manhood ;  one  doUar  to  outweigh 
a  hundred ;  a  pigmy  to  contend  with  a  giant,  with  the  giant's 
govemmental  board  of  trade  always  in  session  watching  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  and  ready  and  determined  to  throw  its 
weight  into  the  giant's  seale,  if  necessary  for  determining  the 
conteat  in  his  favor :  all  this  seems  more  like  condemning  the 
weaker  party  to  destruction  than  giving  him  a  fair  chance  for 
his  existence.  It  rescmbles  the  exposure  of  the  malefactor  to 
contend  with  the  lion  without  a  shield. 

The  early  sottlers  of  Ohio  who  tiUed  her  soil  before  tum- 
pikes,  railroads,  cañáis,  and  the  genius  of  Fulton  brought  the 
cities  of  the  seaboard  near;  befure  manufactures  were  at- 
tempted  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  before  capital  could  estab- 
lish  and  sustain  a  currency  in  the  West :  have  recounted  their 
hardships  for  want  of  money ;  a  want  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  a  niarket.  Having  no  market,  they  willingly  gave  away 
their  produce  to  the  traveller  in  exchange  for  his  company 
and  his  news,  and  thus  were  coinpelled  by  hard  fortune  to 
win  the  praise  of  hospitality.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  produce 
to  get  a  few  of  the  coarser  productions  of  the  arts.  Money 
was  seldom  seen.  Generáis  St.  Clair  and  Wayne's  marches 
against  the  Indians  made  eras  of  prosperity  that  for  a  while 
twenty  dollars  worth  of  property  was  not  sacrifíced  for  one 
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dollar  at  a  constable's  Bale ;  bnt  the  BÍIver  scattered  by  the 
aarmies  00011  passed  to  the  Atlantic  cities  to  pay  for  goods, 
and  carne  back  no  more.  The  inhabitants  conld  fight  Tndians, 
go  forty  miles  to  mili,  use  woodeu  pegs  for  nails ;  but  they 
conld  n't  pay  debts  without  money,  and  this  they  could  not 
get  in  snfficient  amonnt  to  snpply  their  very  few  wants.  This 
carne  firom  having  the  mechanic,  the  loom  and  the  anvil  too 
dÍBtant  from  the  plongh.  If  the  little  money  got  from  all 
sonreí  had  been  paíd  to  mannfactnrers  of  wooUens,  cottons, 
pitchforks,  scythes,  knives,  spades,  hoes,  ploughs,  within  this 
connty  or  its  neighborhood,  it  wonld  have  been  handed  back 
to  the  farmers  for  the  productions  of  their  farms,  gardens  and 
orchards,  instead  of  going  over  the  hiUs  and  far  away,  never 
to  retum. 

Experience,  i-eason,  common  sense,  all  proclaim  that  the 
porsnits  of  a  people  shonld  be  diversified  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent  and  comfortable.  Withont  such  diversity  of  pnrsuits, 
they  mnst  necessarfly  be  poor  as  a  people.  The  perfection  of 
a  nation's  economy  consists  in  its  complete  independence  of 
oiher  nations  for  all  the  productions  of  agriculture,  which  its 
climate  and  soil  are  capable  of  producing.  Such  a  nation 
may  exchange  its  apples  for  oranges ;  its  wheat  for  coffce ; 
and  in  dealing  with  nations  that  are  behind  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  it  may  exchange  its  manufactures  for  its  coin,  or 
commodities.  A  large  part  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  on 
the  globe  are  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  and  mere  producers 
of  raw  materials,  and  well  adapted  to  enrich  the  manufactur- 
ing  and  commerdal  nations,  whose  intelligence  has  enabled 
them  to  march  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Had  we 
mannfaetnrers  enough  to  consume  all  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts,  they  would  manufacture  a  vast  surplus  of  articles  for 
exportation ;  thus  affording  a  convenient,  constant  and  good 
market  at  home  for  the  farmer,  a  profitable  employment  for 
the  mechanic,  and  a  great  increase  of  the  valué  and  amount 
of  the  materials  for  the  world-encompassing  merchant.  It 
was  the  united  energy  of  these  three  interests,  mutually  sus- 
taining  each  other,  that  enabled  Britain,  though  laboring 
under  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  to  subsidize  a  great 
12 
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part  of  Eiirope,  and  repel  the  tide  of  conquests  that  tbreat- 
ened,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Napoleón,  to  overwhelm  the 
world. 

The  invitation  of  cotton  to  whfat  to  accompaiiy  it  to  En- 
rope  to  market,  is  like  the  invitation  of  the  fish  to  the  owl  to 
go  to  swim.  Ko  cotton  is  grown  in  Europe^  but  abundance 
of  wheat  is  raised  there.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  aver- 
age  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa,  in  Bnssia,  has  been  about  fifty 
cents,  at  Dantzie,  in  Poland,  aboat  eighty  cents,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia  about  one  doUar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  busheL  It 
may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  coold  a  perfect  free  trade  be 
established,  our  wheat  could  scarcely  enter  into  successfol 
competition  with  the  wheat  of  Europe.  "We  must  erect  our 
own  market  at  homo.  Wo  must  not  voluntarily  sink  our- 
selves  into  the  colonial  condition,  into  the  condition  of  the 
semi-barbarous  nations.  We  must  look  upon  all  who  advise 
US  to  do  so  with  compassion  for  their  infirmities. 

The  Census  of  1840  shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  including  hats,  caps^ 
tanneries,  grist  and  saw-mills,  etc.,  did  not  exceed  in  the  whole 
country,  the  sum  of  $212,339.  The  proportion  is  scarcely  one 
dollar  invested  in  manufactures,  to  seventy-five  invested  in 
agriculture.  "Now  what  sort  of  jig  can  such  a  political  body 
dance,  with  the  agricultural  leg  seventy-five  times  longer  than 
the  manufacturing  one  ?  It  must  needs  play  the  cripple,  and 
pay  or  beg  its  way  to  distant  markets. 

The  spontaneous  productions  of  nature  afibrd  but  a  scant 
subsistence  for  man  in  the  savage  state.  Necessity  tums  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  And  to  do  this  his 
first  application  is  to  art.  The  artisans  construct  the  plough, 
the  sickle,  and  all  the  varied  implements  for  cultivating  and 
gathering  crops;  the  carriages,  honses,  dothes,  and  they 
necessarily  oonstitute  the  right  leg  and  the  right  arm  of  agri- 
culture ;  for  without  their  auxiliary  labor  the  operations  of 
husbandry  woizld  be  weak,  inefficient  and  extremely  left- 
handed.  Who  contemplates  a  man  scarce  thinks  of  him 
except  as  a  whole,  a  unit,  having  certain  qualities  and  pow- 
ers  resuLting  fi*om  a  combination  of  all  his  parts.    It  woold  ■ 
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not  occnr,  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  a  leg,  or  arm,  with 
adT-antage  to  himself,  or  that  these  limbs  have  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  perfection  and  utility  of  the  body.  He  would 
not  extol  one  limb  as  more  worthy  than  the  rest,  seeing  all 
are  useñil.  So  in  contemplating  a  political  body,  one  eannot 
reasonably  assign  the  pre-eminence  in  importance  to  agricul- 
culture,  or  to  mannfactnres ;  both  give  equal  grace,  strength 
and  independence  to  the  State.  Agriculture  leans  on  manu- 
factores,  and  manufactures  in  tnm  lean  on  agriculture,  as  the 
limbs  on  which  one  walks  support  and  depend  upon  each 
other. 


THOUGHTS   ON   AGEICTJLTUEE, 

The  general  rules  which  apply  to  business  lose  none  of  their 
importance  in  their  application  to  agriculture,  particularly 
that  of  having  a  place  for  everything  and  keeping  everything 
in  its  place ;  that  of  doing  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  right 
time ;  that  of  driving  business  instead  of  being  driven  by  busi- 
ness ;  that  of  arranging  to  avoid,  rather  than  invite  accidents ; 
that  of  making  sale,  when  one  can  do  well,  rather  than  wait 
todo  better;  and  that  it  is  bettef  to  secure  a  competence, 
than  to  risk  it  for  great  wealth. 

But  whatever  gives  perfection  to  agriculture  will  be  sure  to 
follow  a  constant  and  convenient  market.  Who  has  a  profit- 
able  business  will  soon  adopt  the  best  order  or  methodof  pros- 
ecuting  it.  Wrong  steps  will  be  pointed  out  by  experience. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  arrangement  of  fields,  buildings,  or 
fenees  should  be  well  done.  In  the  plan  of  buildings,  a  mis- 
take  is  a  source  of  lasting  annoyance,  and  the  best  way  to 
avoid  it  is  not  to  rely  whoUy  on  one's  own  invention ;  but 
look  carefuUy  into  the  plans  of  others,  and  ascertain  what  ex- 
perience has  elicited  respecting  their  advantages  and  defects. 

The  durability  of  fenees  is  much  aflFected  by  the  time  of  fell- 
ing  the  timber.  The  commissioners  of  the  navy  advertise  for 
timber,  to  be  cut  between  the  20th  October  and  the  20th 
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February.  From  inquines  which  I  have  made,  and  firom  my 
own  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  beet  time  for 
cutting  timber  is  soon  after  the  first  hard  freeze  in  November, 
and  that  rails  of  small  size  are  least  liable  to  decay.  A  worm 
fence  should  be  laíd  on  a  stone  foandation,  snnk  about  9  inches 
in  the  ground ;  perhaps  a  less  depth  might  answer.  It  shotild 
be,  however,  beyond  the  difitnrbing  action  of  frost.  The  stone 
will  incline  to  the  side  that  is  first  thawed,  and  permit  the 
fence  to  slip  down  to  the  gronnd.  Fences  along  steep  declivi- 
ties,  placed  on  snch  a  foundation,  will  stand  with  permanence. 
Among  the  manures,  lime  is  the  most  enduring.  The  land 
on  which  it  is  once  spread  will  neverceaseto  feelits  influence. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  limestone  land  it- 
self— it  is  nniformly  found  to  be  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  np- 
lands,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  worn  ont.  The  leaves 
have  fallen  as  many  thousand  years  on  the  other  lands  as  on 
that  which  abounds  with  limestone.  Tet  the  latter  is  most 
fertilized ;  henee  it  may  be  inferred  that  limestone  has  a  prin- 
cipie of  fertility  in  itself  that  is  constant.  Years  ago  I  carne 
to  the  conclusión  that  lime  affects  vegetation  by  conducting 
carbón  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  roots  of  plants.  I  thence 
inferred  that  the  best  way  of  applying  it  to  land  was  to 
spread  it  on  its  surface  and  there  let  it  remain,  to  be  carbon- 
ized  as  long  as  the  land  could  be  spared  from  the  plough,  and 
aft'erwards  at  every  ploughing  going  to  such  depths  as  would 
be  best  for  tuming  up  the  lime  to  the  atmosphere.  At  every 
ploughing  there  would  be  an  increased  burial  of  the  lime,  until 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  quantity  spread  on  the  land 
would  remain  on  its  surface  in  contact  with  the  air.  Conse- 
quently,  the  land  would  appear  to  feel  the  efiects  of  the  lime 
less  than  formerly ;  not  because  the  lime  had  diminished  in 
activity ;  but  because  a  large  proportion  of  it  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity  of  carbonization,  by  being  deeply  mized  with  the 
soil.  But  though  the  eflfect  of  a  given  quantity  would  thus 
be  lessened  after  being  stored  into  the  soil,  the  land  would 
still  continué  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  lime  it  had  received 
in  proportion  as  its  scattered  partidos  come  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.     On  enquiry  of  the  late  James  Barker,  who 
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had  UBed  lime  some  50  jears  in  Chester  coimty,  Pa.,  he  in- 
formed  me  that  formerly  the  practíoe  there  was  toplough  and 
harrow  in  lime  with  wheat ;  but  that  for  the  last  16  years  it 
was  íbnnd  better  to  spread  on  Bward  and  lea  ve  it  there  some 
t wo  or  three  years  before  ploughing  it  in.  Others  have  receiv- 
ed  the  same  eounsel  from  experience.  Stabler,  in  a  late  essay 
on  renovating  wom  ont  lands,  recommends  a  similar  applica- 
tion  of  lime,  and  considers  its  pulverization  by  frost  and  rains 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode. 

If  the  limestone  were  ground  as  fine  as  flonr,  it  wonld  im- 
mediately  act  as  a  manure,  being  fully  carbonized ;  and  then 
to  harrow  it  in  with  wheat  wonld  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to 
apply  it.  The  buming  expels  its  carbón,  which  it  mnst  re- 
acqnire  from  the  atmosphere  before  it  aids  v^etation,  other- 
wise  than  in  hastening  the  decomposition  of  matter.  The  ap- 
plication  of  fire  to  Kmestone,  to  be  nsed  for  agricnltnral  pur- 
poses,  is  mainly  to  disintegrate  it  or  rednce  it  to  powder.  If 
this  end  conld  be  accomplished  withont  fire,  or,  if  bumed  lime 
could  be  recarbonized  withont  being  thinly  spread  out  to  the 
air,  it  might  be  harrowed  in  on  seeding,  and  its  advantages 
be  more  immediately  realized.  In  whatever  way  lime  is 
spread  on  land,  it  gives  to  it  not  a  temporary  but  a  permanent 
fertility.  It  makes  a  chango  of  the  soil  from  bad  to  good,  and 
imparts  a  valué  to  the  farm  much  above  the  cost  of  putting 
on  the  lime.  A  farmer  in  New  Jersey  informed  me  that  he 
had  more  than  doubled  the  valué  of  his  farm  by  hauling  lime 
16  miles  at  a  cost  of  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel  atthe  kiln.  In 
this  country  there  is  scarce  a  farm  but  could  be  limed  at  an 
e3q)ense  not  exceeding  four  cents  per  bushel. 

In  1839  I  was  on  Long  Island,  A  vessel  arrived  there 
laden  with  leached  ashes,  worth  15  cents  per  bushel.  The 
£urmers  rushed.  to  the  port  with  wagons,  eager  topurchase  the 
article.  I  noticed  the  captain  of  the  vessel  refusing  to  sell 
over  a  certain  number  of  bushels  to  some  of  his  customers, 
beeause  he  had  let  them  purchase  more  than  their  proportion 
of  his  former  load,  insisting  that  their  neighbors  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  as  well  as  they,  I  mention  this  fact 
as  worthy  of  consideration  by  thoso  who  gather  but  from  ten 
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to  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre,  while  they  let  their 
leached  ashes  and  other  manures  go  to  waste,  and  lie  as  ob- 
Btructions  about  their  dwellíngs  and  stables ;  who  bnm  log 
heapB  in  the  midst  of  limestone  quarries,  witbout  attemptíng 
to  make  lime ;  wbo,  when  their  land  promises  to  paj  an  inter- 
efit  of  iifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  for  all  that  ig  lent  to  it  in 
the  Bhape  of  manare,  still  remain  indifferent  to  the  advantagea 
of  the  offer,  and  persist  to  plongh  an  acre  for  12^  bushels,  in- 
8tead  of  plonghing  it  for  35  bushels,  as  if  their  intelligence 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  saving  of  labor  in  the  gathering, 
or  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  not  to  increasing  its  amount. 

I  noticed  that  a  farm  of  200  acres  had  been  divided  ioto 
four  parts  by  the  law  of  descent.  One  of  the  heirs  infonned 
me  he  raised  more  grain  on  bis  one-fourth  of  the  oíd  farm 
than  bis  father  had  raised  on  the  whole  of  it  in  bis  time.  He 
said  he  had  borrowed  money  on  mortgage  by  demonstrating 
to  the  lender  that  by  putting  the  mouey  on  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  manure,  it  would  yield  to  him  some  40  per  cent  more 
than  the  interest  demanded  for  the  loan ;  the  lender  being 
one  of  those  men  who  would  not  make  a  loan  unless  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  borrower  might  be  benefited  by  the  intend- 
ed  use  of  the  money.  The  result  had  more  than  jnstifíed  bis 
hopes.  He  enriched  bis  land,  which,  yielding  generous  crops 
in  retum,  enabled  him  to  erect  buildings,  pay  off  the  mortgage, 
and  was  then  educating  bis  children,  having  all  the  conven- 
iences,  and  enough,  for  hisgood,  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  His 
land  would  scarce  retnrn  the  seed  sowed  upon  it  when  he 
undertook  its  improvement.  He  had  used  various  manures, 
and  all  with  more  or  less  advantage. 

A  stitch  in  time,  too,  in  this  matter,  is  important.  A  crop 
of  grass  must  be  produoed  before  it  can  be  ploughed  in.  This 
method  of  preserving  the  fertility  of  soil  should  'be  resorted 
to  before  tíie  land  gets  too  poor  to  bring  a  crop  worth  the 
trouble  of  ploughing  nnder ;  otherwise  instead  of  being  the  first 
it  must  necessarily  be  the  second  step  in  improving  the  soil ; 
the  first  being  the  application  of  the  manure  to  produce  grass. 

In  an  uneven  country  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
prevent  the  washing  off  of  the  soil  by  rains.    The  original  soil 
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18  of  more  importance  than  one  mighit  suppose,  until  he  con- 
sidere how  many  thousands  of  yeara  the  hand  of  nature  ha» 
been  employed  in  its  production.  Strip  a  piece  of  ground  of 
all  its  soil,  especially  ground  destitute  of  limestone,  and  attempt 
to  restore  it  to  fertility  by  manuring  it ;  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  how  much  manure  sueh 
a  piece  of  gronnd  will  take,  without  after  all  being  equal  to 
the  adjoining  land  which  retains  its  soil.  It  may  have  brought 
good  crops  from  mannre ;  bnt  as  soon  as  the  strength  of  the 
manure  is  exhausted^  its  comparative  barrenness  appeare. 
Deposit  a  four-horee  wagón  load  of  stable  manure  in  a  forest, 
and  ten  thousand  years  afterwards  how  much  of  it  will  exist 
in  the  shape  of  time-elaborated  soil  ?  A  very  few  shovels  fdll, 
perhaps  not  more  than  one ;  but  what  remains  will  bo  pregnant, 
like  our  rich  soils,  with  the  elements  of  vegetation,  capable  of 
aiding  in  the  production  of  a  thousand  crops  without  suffering 
further  material  diminution,  whatever  changes  it  may  undergo 
by  the  operation  of  its  afflnities.  When  our  farmers  lose  a 
shovel  fcdl  of  soil,  they  lose  that  which  was  once  a  large  mass 
of  matter,  the  essence  of  a  large  heap  of  vegetable  and  organic 
remains,  the  spoib  of  death,  in  his  unnumbered  centuries  of 
trinmphs. 

The  washing  ofF  of  this  soil  may  be  prevented  by  deep 
ploughing  along  the  sides  of  slopes  on  a  water  level.  The 
ploughing  for  this  purpose,  as  for  all  other  purposes,  should  be 
done  at  times  when  the  ground  is  not  so  wet  as  to  bake  or  dry 
into  hard  clods,  but  tums  up  mellow  so  as  to  readily  dissolve 
the  whole  of  an  ordinary  shower  of  rain — sub-soil  ploughing, 
which  some  have  extended  from  eighteen  inches  to  thirty  and 
thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  would  effectually  enable  a  hill  side 
to  soak  up  a  considerable  shower.  No  grass  field,  woods,  or 
unploughed  surface  should  lie  above  the  ploughed  part  of  the 
slope,  Icst  the  water,  suddenly  gliding  down  to  the  loosened 
earth,  should  sweep  it  away. 

Creases  of  any  size  should  never  be  made  up  and  down  the  slope. 
I  have  experimented  with  a  light  harrow ;  first  harrowing  the 
field,  by  keeping  at  a  water  level,  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  afterwards,  at  one  end  of  tho  field,  going  a  few  times  up 
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and  down  the  hill.  Thongh  the  creases  left  by  the  harrow  wer© 
Bmall,  they  caused  the  field  at  that  point  to  be  washed  four  fold 
more  than  at  the  point  where  the  last  tonch  of  the  harrow  wbs 
along  the  side  of  the  slope  on  a  water  leveL  Shallow  plough- 
ing  exposes  the  soil  to  be  washed  off  of  slopes,  as  dust  from 
the  ifcof  a  house. 

The  eomstalks,  the  straw,  in  short,  all  vegetable  refbse, 
shonld  be  leñ  on  the  fields,  in  preferenoe  to  setting  it  on  fire ; 
it  should  not  be  bnrned,  for  it  aids  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  gullies,  while  decaying,  gives  lightness  to  the  soil,  and  re- 
tums  to  the  land  the  carbón  and  hydrogen  received  from  it. 
The  limbs  of  trees,  or  brush  heaps,  shonld  be  left,  when  not 
too  much  in  the  way,  to  gradually  rot,  and  be  scattered. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  refuse  of  any  crop  is  the  best 
mannre  for  a  like  crop.  It  is  said  that  if  com  stalks  are  cut 
in  the  fall,  and  buried  in  a  deep  forrow  between  the  rows,  and 
com  be  planted  on  the  top  of  these  bnried  stalks,  the  next 
spring,  a  good  crop  will  resnlt ;  and  that  the  same  fíeld  may 
thus  be  nsed  for  com,  any  nnmber  of  years  in  succession,  with- 
out  a  perceptible  diminution  of  its  capacity  to  yield  the  same 
crop.  Vine  dressers  have  declared  that  mannre  from  the 
lea  ves  and  twigs  of  the  vine  is  necessary  to  keep  the  grapes 
from  being  deteriorated  in  flavor.  Probably  the  mannres  for 
orchards  and  vineyards  might  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
decayed  limbs  and  vines,  and  the  snbstitntion  or  addition  of 
fresh  soil.  These  stationary  bearers  of  a  long  succession  of 
crops  may,  in  length  of  time,  exhaust  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  of  some  of  the  needful  properties  for  well  flavored 
fruit,  and  this  exhaustion  may,  perhaps,  be  in  part  the  cause 
of  the  barrenness  of  oíd  trees ;  as  young  apple  trees  are  known 
not  to  grow  well  on  the  places  recently  occnpied  by  oíd  ones. 

Charcoal  has  been  found  to  be  a  durable  manure,  and,  where 
wood  abounds,  is  not  unworthy  of  attention.  A  Mr.  Vail,  of 
New  Jersey,  publishes  that  its  forcé  is  little  injured  after 
sixty-five  years.  Fruite  add  to  the  valué  of  farms,  coming 
annually  without  the  labor  demanded  by  grains.  The  grape, 
the  currant,  the  peach,  produce  by  and  before  the  fourth  year 
after  planting.     Of  the  grape,  the  Catawba  and  Cape  or 
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Schuylkill  appear  to  be  the  most  desirable ;  and  of  pluma  the 
damson  is  most  deserving  of  regard,  as  constant  in  bearing 
and  líttle  affected  by  the  curculio.  It  is  said  the  most  profit- 
able  orchard  is  that  which  bears  the  longest — keeping  apples 
of  only  four  or  five  kinds,  best  known  in  the  markets.  An 
orchard  of  summer  and  fall  apples  for  hogs  is  as  usefal  for 
their  support  as  the  gronnd  it  occnpies  could  be  made  to  be,if 
cnltivated  in  com.  About  two-thirds  of  sueh  apples  should  be 
Bweet,  the  rest  of  varions  degrees  of  soumess.  I  have  had  hogs 
of  médium  fatness  kiUed,  añer  being  fed  only  on  grass  and 
apples,  and  their  flesh,  it  was  thought,  possessed  an  equal  if  not 
superior  solidity  to  that  of  hogs  which  had  been  fed  on  com. 
Apple  trees  should  be  plantcd  about  forty-five  feet  apart, 
intermixed  with  well  ratted  manure,  in  a  hole  large  enough 
to  contain  ten  bushels  of  rich  mould,  be  trimmed  but  lightly, 
and  ploughed  so  as  not  to  cut  the  roots.  If  the  lower  limbs 
are  permitted  to  remain,  they  will  by  the  time  the  tree  is  half 
grown,  incline  so  near  the  ground  as  to  shut  out  the  srai,  and 
kill  the  grass  and  weeds  beneath,  and  thus  culti vate  theraselves. 
Hogs  and  poultry,  by  rooting  and  devouring  insects,  both  cul- 
tívate the  trees  and  enable  them  to  yield  fairer  and  better 
fiíiit.  The  cutting  off  of  the  lower  Umbs  of  apple  trees,  to 
enable  teams  to  pass  under  the  tree,  or  for  other  cause,  thwarts 
the  purpose  of  nature  in  shaping  the  tree,  and  prevents  its 
exterior  surface  from  occupying  as  large  a  space  for  taking  the 
Bun  and  air  as  the  perfection  of  its  fruit  requires.  I  have 
noticed  that  peach  trees,  when  well  manured  and  ploughed,  are 
more  capable  of  resisting  the  infirmities  to  which  they  are 
Bubject,  particularly  the  attacks  of  insects  or  worms,  and 
the  cold  of  winter,  owing  to  the  vigorous  constitution  which 
Buch  cultivation  imparts ;  but  as  the  ends  of  limbs  of  swiít 
growth  may  be  killed  by  frost,  it  is  best  to  modérate  their 
speed  to  give  solidity  to  the  wood.  The  attack  of  the  insect 
is  probably  the  efifiect  of  which  cold  is  the  cause.  The  cold 
may  cause  pntrefaction  of  the  juices  or  sap  of  the  tree.  This 
attracts  the  insect  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  bark  between 
wind  and  gromid ;  the  destruction  of  the  tree  soon  foUows ; 
though  I  have  prolongcd  the  existence  of  trees  thus  assailed 
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for  6ome  years,  by  digging  out  the  worms,  applying  lye  nearly 
boiling  hot  to  the  roots,  and  putting  abont  fonr  quarts  of  dry 
wood  asiles  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  lie  in  contact 
with  the  body  from  the  surface  of  the  gronnd  down  to  the 
kteral  roots.  In  the  spring  of  1828, 1  planted  one  hundred 
peach  trees.  Fifkeen  of  them  were  exposed  somethree  or  four 
days  on  the  snrface  of  the  ground,  having  been  overlooked  on 
planting  the  others.  In  the  spring  of  1830, 1  examined  all 
the  trees,  and  found  the  worm  in  none  but  these  fifteen,  which 
I  treated  with  hot,  scalding  water  and  dry  wood  ashes,  on 
removing  the  wonns ;  these  trees  continned  to  grow,  bnt  died 
abont  fonr  or  five  years  sconer  than  the  others,  which  lasted 
seventeen  years.  The  gronnd  was  well  mannred  the  first 
year,  and  was  plonghed  the  five  sneeeeding  years.  The  next 
ten  years  it  was  in  grass  annnally  mown.  The  amonnt  of  the 
crop  gradnally  díminished  as  the  distance  from  the  time  of 
mannring  increased.  Some  thought  this  orchard  lasted  longer 
than  there  was  reason  to  expect  it  to  last ;  as,  jnst  before  it 
was  planted,  peach  trees  in  this  región  had  been  generally 
swept  away,  and  few  persons  had  mnch  hope  of  raising  them 
at  all ;  bnt  I  think  if  the  mannring  had  been  repeated,  and 
the  plonghing  continned  as  often  as  once  in  three  years,  the 
orchard,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  still  have  snrrived, 
as  have  a  conple  of  trees  so  sitnated  as  incidentally  to  enjoy 
those  advantages. 

The  provisión  of  winter  pasture  for  stock  has  been  found 
useful  as  cheap.  After  mowing  a  field  of  grass  in  July,  and 
putting  the  hay  in  stack  around  a  tree,  to  prevent  its  falling 
on  the  cattle,  I  have  let  the  second  crop  grow  up  for  winter 
pasture.  On  turning  the  stock  upon  it  with  liberty  to  eat  at 
the  stack  or  the  pasture,  they  were  observed  generally  to  pre- 
fer  the  latter  when  the  snow  did  not  prevent  their  access  to 
it,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  pawed  away  the  snow, 
at  times,  in  order  to  reach  it,  showed  they  liked  it  better  than 
the  hay  of  the  stack.  But  I  have  understood  that  stock  will 
not  fatten  so  well  on  snch  pasture  as  on  hay ;  for,  though 
palatable,  it  is  less  nutritious  than  ripe,  well  cured  grass.  The 
green  blades  taken  into  the  mouth  with  the  older  grass  prob- 
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ably  affords  an  agreeable  sauce,  which  makes  the  food  more 
palatable  than  the  best  of  hay.  Many  years  ago  this  method 
of  wintering  stock  was  obtruded  npon  my  notice  by  the  refusal 
of  a  horee  to  be  canght  on  the  evening  of  a  snowy  day  in  the 
latter  part  of  November.  After  trying  in  vain  to  córner  him, 
he  was  left,  as  I  snpposed,  to  suífer  the  conseqaence  of  his 
perverseness,  to  lie  ont  in  the  snow.  There  was  a  hay  stack 
in  his  lot,  and  the  grass  grown  afker  July  was  mostly  stand- 
ing.  Some  days  afterwards,  on  visiting  the  lot,  I  found  the 
horse,  although  the  snow  was  fonrteen  inches  deep,  had  not 
been  at  the  stack,  having  preferred  to  paw  for  grass.  He 
was  kept  in  the  lot  all  the  winter,  and  he  took  from  the  stack 
not  an  hnndred  pounds  of  hay  in  the  whole  time.  The  two 
sncceeding  winters  he  was  kept  in  the  same  way.  He  was 
all  the  stock  I  possessed.  I  then  resided  in  town.  In  the 
b^inning  of  March,  at  the  cióse  of  his  last  winter,  his  sleek- 
ness  and  fine  appearance  were  snch,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  ex- 
hibit  him  to  my  neighbors  as  an  illustration  of  an  improved 
method  of  wintering  animáis  of  his  species.  He  was  brought 
into  the  stable.  As  he  had  been  fed  no  grain  since  the  prev- 
ious  líovember,  I  prescribed  for  him  hay,  with  one  quart  of 
shelled  corn  for  the  evening  feed.  The  next  moming,  awhile 
aftor  he  had  been  fed,  I  entered  the  stable,  and  found  the 
horse  unwell,  with  his  morning  feed,  seven  quarts  of  shelled 
corn,  lying  in  his  trough.  He  would  no  longer  eat ;  in  short, 
he  died  the  sncceeding  day.  About  seven  quarts  of  corn  in- 
stead  of  one  had  been  given  the  preceding  evening. 

The  inference  is,  from  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  transi- 
tion  from  winter  pasture  to  grain  should  be  gradual ;  that 
one  must  superintend  his  own  business  himself,  if  he  would 
be  certain  to  have  it  done  right ;  and  that  one  may  pity  a 
horse  for  exposure  to  the  weather  when  there  is  little  cause 
for  it ;  for  in  an  open  fleld  where  he  can  take  exercise  he  can 
keep  much  warmer  than  in  most  stables.  I  have,  since  the 
experiment  with  the  horse,  adopted  this  method  of  wintering 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  found  it  particularly  advantageous  as  to 
eheep,  bat  sheds  should  be  provided  to  shield  them  from  cold 
rains,  and  afford  to  them  a  dry  bed. 
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Pasture  and  meadow  land  should  not  be  trod  bj  stock  from 
about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  ftoet 
leaves  the  land  mellow,  and  it  should  be  kept  so  until  the 
grass  gets  up.  Animáis  put  on  before  the  grass  is  up  thick 
hunt  for  the  tender  shoots  over  a  large  space  in  a  short  time^ 
and,  without  benefitíng  themselves,  materially  do  a  seriouB 
injury  to  the  ground,  making  it  hard,  and  thus  diminishing 
its  capacity  to  produce  for  the  season  some  50  per  cent. 

A  plum-orchard  should  be  planted  on  high  ground,  in  a 
place  expected  to  be  daily  frequented  by  hogs  and  poultry,  or 
in  a  paved  or  hard  trodden  yard,  that  the  insect  caJled  curcu- 
lio  may  be  crushed,  devoured,  or  otherwise  preventod  from 
placing  its  egg  in  the  plum,  and  cause  it  to  fall  from  the  tree 
when  about  two-thirds  grown.  I  have  never  got  plums  from 
trees  standing  in  untrodden,  mellow  ground,  except  the  dam- 
son,  without  taking  measures  to  repel  this  insect.  I  have 
saved  a  crop  of  plums  by  tying  a  hen  with  her  chickens  to 
the  body  of  the  tree,  when  the  plum  was  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  keeping  her  there  some  four  weeks.  Her  splutter- 
ing  and  scratching  for  food  in  the  loosened  soil  averted  the 
curculio. 

The  sun  blight  of  the  pear-tree  may  be  stopped  by  cutting 
the  blighted  limbs  nine  inches  below  the  dead  part  and  bum- 
ing  them,  or  by  removing  the  ground  around  the  body  of  the 
tree  some  three  or  four  feet,  until  the  upper  surface  of  the  lat- 
eral roots  are  uncovered,  and  applying  hot,  boiling  lye.  One 
and  a-half  bushels  of  wood  ashes  boiled  a  while  in  eighteen 
gallons  of  water  were  (both  the  lye  and  ashes)  thrown  on  the 
roots  of  a  pear  tree  about  nineteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
tree  revived,  and  has  borne  fruit  for  many  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  its  top  was  dead  when  the  remedy  was  used. 

The  disease  caUed  the  gaps  destroys  many  chickens,  if  they 
run  at  large  with  the  hen  about  long  inhabited  dwellings, 
probably  on  account  of  being  over-fed  with  worms ;  for  the 
disease  seldom  prevails  in  recently  improved  places.  They 
escape  it,  near  oíd  buildings,  when  the  turkey  aets  as  their 
mother,  as  she  does  not  scratch  for  worms.  Stationing  the 
hen  in  a  coop  with  her  brood  some  twenty  rods  fcom  wood 
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piles,  oíd  bnildiiigs  and  rabbish,  and  feeding  them  there,  will 
avoid  the  disease.  The  dish  in  which  they  drink  or  feed 
Bbonld  be  dailj  washed. 

In  thu8  Btating  the  resnlts  of  eome  of  my  own  observations 
and  experience,  I  am  conscious  that  what  is  valuable  therein 
íb  ab^eady  known,  and  what  is  new  is  probably  of  little  im- 
portance ;  still  the  valuable  may  be  welcomed  as  an  oíd  ac- 
qnaintance,  and  the  new  may  afford  material  for  considera- 
tion  and  experíment. 


ABOLITION    BEFORE   AND    AFTER    FEBRUART, 

1833. 

Several  Abolition  Societies  were  formed  abont  the  time 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  going  into  operation,  when  ita 
tme  construction  was  not  generaDy  understood.  Petitions  to 
abolish  Slavery  were  presented  to  Congress.  They  were  re- 
ceived  and  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  reported  that  the 
General  Government  liad  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
States.  This  report  was  acqniesced  in,  and  the  Abolition 
Societies  thenceforth  songht  by  moral  snasion  to  move  the 
State  Govemments  to  abolish  it.  It  was  abolished  in  New 
York  in  1828,  and  in  other  Northern  States  at  other  periods. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rnsh,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Chief  Justice  Jay  and  many  other  good  men  were  engaged 
in  this  work  of  gradual  emancipation.  Many  eminent  men 
of  the  South  condemned  Slavery,  though  they  tolerated  it. 
Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  in  1798,  published  a  plan  for  its 
gradual  abolition.  Thomas  Jefferson  eould  print  his  acknowl- 
edgment  of  its  iniquity,  and  say  that  he  "  trembled  for  his 
eountry  when  he  reflocted  that  God  was  just,  and  that  His 
justice  would  not  sleep  forever,"  without  being  blamed  for 
uttering  a  truth.  In  October,  1819,  there  was  a  convention 
of  Abolitionists  held  in  Philadelphia,  composed  of  delegates 
from  Abolition  Societies  in  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  Ohio,  Kentuckj  and  Tennessee.  It  appears  from  its 
minutes  to  have  been  the  siirteenth  convention.  It  was  occu- 
pied  with  plans  for  excluding  Slaverj  from  the  Territories, 
preventing  the  Slave  Trade,  kidnapping  of  free  negrees,  the 
education  of  the  blacks,  theír  colonization  and  gradnal  eman- 
cipation. 

In  181Y  there  were  eight  Societies  in  Belmont  and  Jef- 
ferson  eounties,  Ohio,  whose  delegates  met  semi-annnally, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Jefferson  connty,  to  promote  gradual 
emancipation.  The  convention  of  these  Societies  pnblished  a 
large  edition  of  an  oration  delivered  before  it  in  May,  1818, 
for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the  South  and  East.  This  spoech 
appeals  to  the  self-intercst,  in  time  and  etemity,  and  to  the 
sense  of  justice  in  man  ;  insists  that  all  races  are  brutalized 
by  Slavery,  white  as  well  as  black  ;  and  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian  and  Strabo  claims  that  the  dark- 
skinned  race  were  the  flrst  learned  poople,  and  the  inventora 
of  letters,  and  instead  of  praying  to  Uve  unabused,  might 
demand  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  objects  to  colonization 
abroad  or  at  home,  and  recommends  gradual  emancipation, 
preceded  by  education  sufficient  to  form  goód  citizens. 

Benjamin  Lundy,  then  a  saddler  in  St.  Clairsville,  soon 
aflerwards  began  to  publish  an  Abolition  paper,  called  Ths 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  /  the  first  of  the  kind. 
After  publishing  it  in  Ohio  for  some  time,  he  moved  with  it 
to  Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  he  published  it  several  years. 
A  copy  of  it,  No.  8,  vol.  ii.,  is  before  me,  dated  Second  Month, 
1823,  Greenville,  Tennessee.  It  has  a  frontispiece  of  a  driver 
and  gang  of  slaves,  with  tjie  American  flag  floating  above. 
Below  he  asks  the  American  people  to  note  "  the  detestable 
traflSc  in  human  flesh,"  "  and  look  at  rr  again  and  again," 
and  then  say  whether  they  "  will  permit  so  disgraceful,  in- 
human and  so  wicked  a  practice  to  continué."  He  claims 
that  the  slaveholders  do  not  generally  justify  slaveholding, 
but  inquire  what  shall  be  done  ?  and  ask  to  be  shown  a  plan 
of  practical  emancipation.  Mr.  Lundy  removed  with  his 
paper  from  Tennessee  to  Baltimore.  There  he  took  William 
Uoyd  Garríson  as  partner.  Lundy  died,  and  Garrison  removed 
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to  Boston.  Landj  differed  from  his  Abolition  friends  in  Ohio 
by  advocating  colonization.  He  was  not  molested  on  account 
of  his  Abolitionism  in  either  of  the  Slave  States,  for  Mr. 
Calhonn  had  not  as  jet  dropped  the  TsltíS  and  taken  up  the 
Slayery  question,  as  best  calculated  to  nnite  all  the  Slave 
States.  It  was  said  he  had  despaired  of  reaching  the  Fresi- 
dency  of  the  Union,  and  wished  to  be  the  head  of  a  Sonthern 
Confederacy.  He  found  the  Tariff  question  would  not  cap- 
tivate  the  sngar  growers,  for  they  needed  a  tariff,  but  all  were 
alike  interested  in  Slaverj,  and  the  agitation  of  the  negro 
question  was  deliberately  inaognrated. 

Of  course  the  agitatora  wonld  try  to  alarm  the  people  of 
the  South  by  impnting  sanguinary  designs  to  the  peaceable 
Abolitionists,  who  at  that  day  were  mostly  Quakers.  The 
Abolitionists  indignantlj  denied  the  imputation,  and  confí- 
dently  referred  to  their  acts  and  writings  to  show  that  they 
had  only  addressed  the  consciences  of  the  masters.  Still  the 
Southern  politicians  persísted  in  charging  that  the  kind- 
hearted  and  peaceable  philanthropists  had  most  wicked  pnr- 
poses.  There  was  not  enongh  of  Abolitionism  in  the  North 
to  answer  the  ends  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  politicians. 
It  was  sapposed  that  one  of  their  measures  to  increase  it  was 
to  raise  a  mob  in  New  York  against  Lewis  Tappan.  He  and 
his  brother  Arthur  had  been  giving  some  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars  a  year  for  religious  and  charitable  objects,  and  might,  if 
"  rubbed  against  the  grain,"  apply  all  their  means  to  Aboli- 
tion. This  mob  was  in  1834 ;  the  Tariff  Compromiso  in 
February,  1833.  The  year  1836  exhibited,  consequently,  an 
increased  Abolition  excitement,  and,  instead  of  gradual,  the 
masters  were  exhorted  to  immediate  Abolition.  Though 
Benjamín  Lundy  could  publish  his  paper,  with  its  satirical 
frontispiece,  for  years  in  Tennessee  and  Maryland  unmolested, 
yet  Tappan  could  not  express  liberal  sentiments  in  a  Free 
State  without  being  mobbed  ;  and  this  in  less  than  two  years 
after  Calhoun  had  dropped  the  Tariff  and  taken  up  the 
Negro.  The  Southern  gentlemen  then  in  the  city  of  New 
York  were  charged  with  getting  up  the  mob,  I  know  not  how 
jnstly.    I  see  in  the  newspapers  of  that  time  that  the  Aboli- 
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tionists  gave  notice  of  holding  a  meeting  at  Clinton  Hall, 
on  2d  of  October,  1833,  and  that  a  placará  was  put   np* 
throngh  the  city,  signed  "  Ma.ny  Soütherners/'  requesting 
all  persona  from  the  Sonth,  and  all  persons  interested  in 
the  snbject  of  the  meeting,  to  attend  at  the  same  honr 
and  place  and  expresa  the  i/rue  feeling  of  the  State    on 
thia  Bubject.    A  disorderly  masa  did  attend,  compelling  the 
Abolitionists  to  withdraw  to  another  place  called  Chatham 
Street  Chapel.    Their  opponents  organized  and  passed  reso- 
lutions   at  Clinton  Hall   against  interfering  with  Slavery. 
While  at  the  chapel  the  Abolitionists  adopted  a  constitntion 
for  a  Society  for  immediate  emancipation,  therein  declaring 
its  object  to  be  to  elévate  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  of  color,  "  but  will  never  countenance  the  oppressed 
in  vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  forcé  í" ' 
"  Lawful,  moral  and  religious  means,  by  appeals  to  the  con- 
Bciences,  hearts  and  interesta  of  the  people,"  is  what  they  pro- 
pose to  resort  to.    Might  they  not  do  thia  withont  blame  \ 
Might  the  slaveholders  not  be  argued  with  to  show  them 
their  true  int^rest,  their  obligations  to  God  and  man,  involv- 
ing  their  happiness  or  misery  in  time  and  etemity,  withont 
doing  them  a  wrong?    "Would  it  injnre  them  to  enlighten 
them  ?    Whether  they  got  np  the  mob  or  not,  it  played  into 
their  handa,  or  gave  them  what  it  waa  anpposed  they  wanted, 
an  increased  Abolition  excitement  in  the  North,  and  aome- 
thing  of  a  bugbear  for  them  to  point  at  while  trying  to 
frighten  the  South.    At  the  aame  time  the  masaes  of  the 
South  were  fiUed  with  intenae  prejudicea  againat  the  North. 
A  man  from  Belmont  county,  who  resided  aome  fifteen  yeara 
ago  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  informed  me,  about  that  time,  that 
the  "  common  people,"  aa  he  called  them,  were  very  bitter 
againat  the  whole  North,  often  aaying  they  would  rather  trade 
with  Europe  than  any  of  the  Free  Statea.    Others  have  con 
flrmed  hia  statement.    The  Southern  people  have  thua  been 
prepared  for  conflict  with  the  North  long  before  President 
Lincoln  waa  thought  of  for  the  Presidency. 

In  pursuit  of  their  object — the  alarming  and  uniting  the 
South — ^the  politidans  have  made  the  most  of  all  eventa  in  any 
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d^ree  chargeable  to  Abolition.  Henee,  Governor  Wíse,  after 
the  United  States  Marines  had  subdued  John  Brown  and  his 
foUowers,  runs  Oíd  Virginia  to  one  hnndred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand  doUars  of  expense  in  guarding  against  pretended  dangers, 
gasconading  and  making  "  a  fuss,"  as  if  bent  on  fhrnishing 
materials  for  writers  of  comedy  and  farco.  Not  so.  He  was 
neither  coward  ñor  fool  in  that  thing.  He  was  alarming  and 
therefore  uniting  the  South,  and  making  it  a  more  compliant 
tool  in  the  hands  of  politieal  jugglers. 

The  use  of  an  united  South  to  the  politieal  leaders  for  gov- 
eriiing  the  Union  is  so  plain,  that  some  have  thought  their 
negro  agitation  had  no  object  beyond  presenting  thereby  a 
power  with  which  to  bargain  with  the  leaders  of  one  of  the 
líorthem  parties ;  by  uniting  with  which  they  got  control  of 
the  Government.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  pursued, 
whereby  for  flfty  or  more  years  the  South,  with  scaree  one- 
third  of  the  white  popnlation,  have  taken  about  three-fourths 
of  the  federal  offices  and  dictated  the  laws;  the  other  fourtt 
of  the  oOices  being  conferred  on  the  óbedient.  But  as  soon  as 
the  presidential  patronage  is  lost,  as  soon  as  the  South  sees  it 
must  cease  to  rule  the  whole  Union,  it  raises  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  The  whole  North  had  acquiesced  in  the  report  of 
the  Congressional  Committee,  and  were  only  seeking  by  moral 
Buasion  to  remove  graduaUy  the  fetters  of  Slavery,  when  South- 
ern politicíans  by  their  arts  and  emissaries  increased  and  inten- 
sified  Abolitionism  in  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  South. 

Düff  Green,  Calhoun's  editor,  in  1833  proposed  to  publish 
a  newspaper  for  Southern  circulation.  He  says  in  his  Pros- 
pectus,  in  Bubstance,  that  "  the  South  had  heretofore  erred  in 
admitting  Slavery  to  be  a  moral  and  politieal  evil — and  pro- 
poses  by  his  paper  to  show  that  Slavery  is  right  in  itself. 
That  what  is  to  be  feared  is  not  what  the  little  knot  of  Aboli- 
tionists  in  the  ííorth  raay  do,  for  indeed  they  do  not  addresa 
the  domes  at  all,  but  this  is  to  be  feared  that  the  conscienees  of 
the  masters  may  become  too  tender  to  hold  slaves.  And  his 
paper  will  sear  the  conscienees  of  the  slaveholders."  This 
Prospectus  was  published  several  weeks  in  the  United  States 
13 
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Tdegrofph,  Considering  DufiF  Green's  position  in  reference  to 
Calhoun,  this  prospectas  should  go  far  in  exctdpating  the 
Abolitionists  from  any  improper  designs  on  the  South  at  that 
time,  and  confirms  the  opinión  of  Clay  and  Madison. 
.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  of  February,  7, 1839, 
alludes  to  this  fostering  of  Abolition  exeitement  by  the  South 
in  these  words :  "  I  say  it  with  profound  regret,  but  with  no 
intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or  elsewhere  that  there 
are  persona  in  }>otk  parts  of  the  Union  wbo  have  sought  to 
rmngle  AhoUtion  with  poUtioSy  and  to  array  one  porüon  of 
the  Union  against  the  otherJ^^ 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  speech  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromiso  Une,  of  1820,  delivered  in  1854,  says,  "  and  now 
what  is  the  excuse  for  this  breaking  up  of  ancient  compro- 
mises,  for  arraying  one-half  of  the  Union  against  the  other? 
"What  is  the  excuse  for  all  this  turmoil  and  mischief  ?  We  are 
told  it  is  to  keep  the  question  of  Slavery  out  of  Congress. 
Great  God !  It  is  out  of  Congress,  completely,  entirely,  and 
forever  out  of  Congress,  unless  Congress  drag  it  in  by  break- 
ing down  the  sacred  laws  \vhich  settled  it."  "  What  advan- 
tage  do  the  Slave  States  expect  from  this  bilí  ?  Certainly  an 
extensión  of  Slave  power.  This  may  prove  a  fallacious  expec- 
tation.  The  question  of  Slavery  in  these  Territories  will  be 
a  question  of  numbers — of  majority  for  or  against  Slavery — 
and  what  chance  would  the  slaveholders  have  in  such  a  con- 
test ?  No  chance  at  all.  The  slave  emigrants  will  be  out- 
numbered  and  compelled  to  play  at  a  most  unequal  game,  not 
only  in  point  of  numbers,  but  also  in  point  of  stakes.  The 
slaveholder  stakes  his  property,  and  has  to  run  it  offor  lose  it 
if  out-voted  at  the  polis." 

Thus  Clay  and  Benton  recognize  the  real  agitators  of  Slav- 
ery. Benton's  speech  shows  that  he  was  ignorant  of  two 
things  that  the  introducers  of  the  bilí  were  probably  not  igno- 
rant of.  First,  the  intended  march  of  Major  Buford  with 
Bome  three  hundred  Georgians  and  South  Carolinians,  and  the 
march  of  Senator  Atchinson's  Border  Ruffians  to  drive  off,  or 
wipe  out,  as  they  said,  the  Free  State  settlera  in  Kansas,  and 
thus  prevent  the  out-voting.    And,  second,  the  Dred  Scott 
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Decisión,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  slaveholder  mnning 
off  his  elayes  or  losing  them.  Could  Benton  have  conceived 
of  these  changos  and  violations  of  law,  he  might  not  have 
added,  in  the  same  Bpeech,  "  I  see  nothing  which  slaveholders 
are  to  gain  under  this  bilí — nothing  but  an  unequal  and  vexa- 
tions  contest  in  which  they  are  to  be  lesera."  For  Benton 
thonght  of  lawfiíl  means  only. 

His  last  word  to  the  American  poople  denonnces  the  con- 
dnct  of  the  Administration  for  '^  sappressing  and  coneealing 
the  evidences  of  a  foreign  negotiation,  that  is  surrounded  by 
circnmstances  which  connect  it  with  a  scheme  to  bring  on  a 
separation  of  the  Slave  from  the  Free  States.  "I  speak," 
says  he,  "  of  the  Gadsden  negotiatíon,  and  of  fifty  millions  he 
was  authorized  to  give  for  a  broadside  of  México,  with  a  port 
on  the  Gnlf  of  California,  and  a  railway  to  it  to  suit  the  Uni- 
ted States  South,  after  the  separation,  to  which  point  all  the 
schemes  of  a  Southern  Padfic  Eailroad  tend,  while  the  public 
are  made  to  believe  they  are  hunting  the  best  way  to  Califor- 
nia, where  they  mean  it  shall  never  go,  because  California  re- 
jects  Slavery."  Benton  further  says  that,  "In  the  year  1830 
Bome  Southern  politicians,  having  some  prívate  griefs  of  their 
own  to  redress,  and  some  ambitious  objects  of  their  own  to 
accomplish,  conceived  that  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  an 
erection  of  a  new  republic  South  was  the  way  to  accomplish 
their  purposes,  and  at  that  object  they  went  to  work,  pretext- 
ing  their  operation  with  *  the  oppressions  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional  Protective  Tariff.' 

"With  this  view,  and  upon  this  pretext,  the  first  Southern 
(South  Carolina)  Convention  was  held  November,  1882,  which 
paseed  the  Ordinancc  of  Nullification  and  Secession,  declar- 
ing  the  revenue  laws  nuil  and  void,  fixing  the  first  day  of 
February  then  next  ensuing  for  the  secession,  and  levying  an 
anny  to  maintain  her  attitude.  The  Jackson  Proclamation 
of  Deoember,  1832,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
on  all  who  should  commit  the  overt  act  under  that  Ordinance ; 
and  the  full  belief  that  he  would  do  what  he  said,  balked  that 
project  and  gave  birth  to  the  Tariff  Compromise  of  1833,  by 
which  Protective  Tariff,  as  a  pretext  for  secession,  was  laid 
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aside,  to  be  substituted  by  the  Slavery  agitation.  The  subBti- 
tution  wafl  instaiLt  and  notorious.  On  rettiming  borne  from 
Congress,  Mr.  Calhoun  told  bis  friends  that  tbe  Sontb  coidd 
never  be  united  against  tbe  Nortb  on  the  Tariff  Qnestion — 
that  the  sngar  interests  of  Louiaiana  would  keép  her  out,  and 
that  the  basis  of  the  Sonthern  Union  must  be  shifted  to  the 
Slave  Question,  and  shifted  accordingly  it  immediately  was. 
Incontinently  all  the  nullification  newBpapers  opened  for  a 
secession  for  that  new  cause,  filling  the  country  with  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  slave  property.  In  leas  than  tbree  months 
after  the  Protective  Tariff  pretext  for  secession,  the  new  pre- 
text  had  been  installed  in  its  place,  and  so  fully  developed  as 
to  be  seen  by  all  observera.  Mr  Clay^saw  it,  and  on  the  27th* 
of  May,  1833,  in  a  letter  Mr.  Madison,  expressed  bis  appre- 
hensions  of  this  new  danger,  and  declared  his  disbelief  of  any 
foundation  for  the  alarra  which  was  attempted.  Mr.  Madison 
immediately  replied,  reeiprocatÍQg  both  his  apprehension  and 
disbelief." 

"  It  is  painfol,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  to  see  the  unceasing 
efforts  to  alarm  the  South  by  imputations  against  the  North 
of  unconstitutional  designa  on  the  subject  of  the  slaves.  Ton 
are  right.  I  have  no  donbt  that  no  such  intermeddling  dis- 
position  exista  in  the  body  of  our  Northern  brethren." 

These  facts,  this  deaign  of  Disunion,  seen  by  Clay  and 
Madison  in  May,  1883— charged  on  the  South  by  Clay  in 
February,  1839 — and  stated  by  Benton  to  have  originated  in 
disappointed  ambition  in  1830,  sufficiently  explain  why  the 
lawful  election  of  a  President  that  will  not  be  a  tool  of  the 
Slave  Power,  is  the  signal  for  raising  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion.  If  the  Slave  Power  cannot  rule,  it  will  secede ;  and, 
raising  armies  on  pretence  of  secession,  it  steals  a  march  in 
accumulating  military  forcé,  with  which,  if  circumstances  in 
the  North  were  favorable,  it  might  possibly  hope  to  eatablish 
a  monarchy  over  the  whole  country.  The  blindnesa  with 
which  that  Slave  Power  has  been  followed,  may  have  given 
it  hopes  we  acaree  dream  of.  It  has  dared  to  trample  on  the 
morality  of  mankind,  under  which  Thomas  Jefferaon  con- 
demned  Slavery,  and  on  the  Christian  religión,  by  whoae 
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light  John  "Wesley  saw  that  Slavery  waa  the  "  stim  of  all  vil- 
lainy."  It  has  got  its  Church  South,  with  this  gigantic  in- 
iquity  tied  to  its  neck,  giving  the  lie  to  all  its  professions, 
making  of  it  a  tool  to  save  Slavery,  instead  of  sinners,  While 
it  used  the  Tariff  pretext  it  boldly  denied  the  truths  in  politi- 
cal  economy,  as  it  has  those  eontained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  so  tangling  np  the  ideas  of  their  partizans,  on 
religión,  moráis,  politieal  economy  and  human  rights,  as  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  those  who  conversed  with  them. 

liad  Lincoln  not  been  elected,  the  day  of  secession  would 
only  have  been  postponed,  not  abandoned.  His  election 
merely  shows  the  Slave  Power  that  it  has  ceased  to  have  a 
tool  in  the  President,  or  has  ceased  to  rule  the  whole  XJnion, 
with  whose  money  it  had  hoped  to  purchase  Cuba,  and  other 
slave  temtories,  For  the  former  two  hundred  millions  were 
named.  The  five  millions  paid  to  Spain  for  Florida;  the 
fiome  forty-five  millions  to  prevent  its  sheltering  runaway 
slaves ;  the  sixty  or  seventy  millions  for  warring  for  Texas ; 
the  fifteen  millions  paid  to  Franco  for  Louisiana ;  the  fifty 
millions  hovering  around  the  Gadsden  treaty ;  the  twenty  mil- 
lions to  México  by  Trist's  treaty ;  show  that  the  Northern 
purse,  which  yields  two-thirds  of  the  revenue,  is  a  convenient 
affair,  and  its  transfer  to  Republican  hands  not  to  be  toler- 
ated  by  persons  bom  to  rule  ;  whose  selfishness  has  sacrificed 
the  Democratic  Party  in  ungrateful  retum  for  all  its  losses  on 
their  account. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  see  that  Abolitionism  was  not 
aven  complained  of,  much  less  assailed  with  violence,  until 
Calhoun  dropped  the  Tariff  and  took  up  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion,  with  which  to  unite  the  South,  that  its  politieal  forcé 
might  be  wielded,  we  may  presume,  for  the  benefit  of  politi- 
eal leaders ;  but  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of 
the  Southern  people. 

The  respectable  citizens  of  the  North  and  the  South  held 
the  same  opinions  as  to  the  injustice  and  immorality  of  Slav- 
ery. Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price  says  there  are 
Bome  exceptions  just  as  there  is  found  at  times  a  thief  or  a 
murderer  in  every  community;  but  this  was  before  1838. 
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XJp  to  this  period  we  hear  no  complainte  againt  the  Aboli- 
tionists  by  the  South.  But  as  soon  as  CaUíoun  shifts  from 
the  Tariff  to  the  Slavery  Question,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  ambitious  political  leaders  to  array  one  portion  of 
the  Union  against  the  other,  then  it  is  proposed  to  sear  the 
consciences  of  slaveholders,  and  aecusations  of  all  sorts  are 
made  against  Abolitionists  to  spread  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
slave  property.  It  is  plain,  that  these  leaders  would  be  sorely 
tempted  to  procure  petitions  to  abolish  Slaveryin  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  make  the  loudest  of  noises  at  the  entrance 
into  Congress  of  a  petition  of  that  sort.  To  make  the  new 
question  available  many  strings  would  likely  be  puUed  be- 
sides  those  of  mere  falsehood  in  charging  Abolitionists  with 
designs  and  acts  which  they  refuted  continually  by  their  writ- 
ings  and  their  conduet. 

Those  whose  penetration  does  not  go  beyond  the  surface  of 
affairs  may  wonder  why  it  should  be  wrong  to  preach  to  slave- 
holders  on  justice,  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come ;  but 
Duff  Green's  prospectus  shows  that  such  preaching  might 
make  their  consciences  too  tender  to  persist  in  the  sin,  and 
this  might  diminish  the  political  forcé  intended  to  be  based 
on  Slavery  or  on  the  XJnion  of  numbers  interested  in  it.  When 
it  is  found  that  Slavery  is  so  worthy  and  sacred  an  institution 
that  it  sits  above  the  rights  of  man,  above  morality,  above 
religión,  and  when  it  meets  these  they  must  give  it  tíie  road, 
as  being  superior  to  each  and  all  of  them,  it  will  then  be  seen 
how  wrong  it  is  to  attempt  to  preach  to  slaveholders.  As  a 
nation  we  must  be  punished  for  tolerating  Slavery  if  the 
Scriptures  are  truc,  and  give  another  proof  "that  those  who 
deal  with  evil  feel  its  fangs." 
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THE  ISSUES  OF  MR.  LINCOLN'S  ELECTION  * 

TnEKE  was,  in  1860,  a  Eepublican  and  a  Democratic  party. 
The  Eepublicans  opposed  tlie  extensión  of  Slavery.  The 
Detoocrats  favored  Buch  an  extensión.  The  firing  on  Sumter 
created  a  new  party.  All  that  remained  of  intelligent  pa- 
triotism  joined  this  new  party,  assuming  the  well-deserved 
ñame  of  Union  Party.  The  storm  of  patriotic  indignation 
burst  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Repub- 
lican  and  Democratic  parties  were  forgotten,  dissolved  and 
merged  in  the  Union  party.  This  party  had  the  field  alone 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Donbtless  the  slave  power  did  not  go  into  rebellion  with- 
out  making  arrangements  with  the  Northern  traitors  to  assist 
in  the  villainy.  But  tliese  secret  allies  of  slavery  were  awed 
into  silence  by  the  general  rising  of  the  people.  At  length, 
after  the  exdtement  had  somewhat  subsided,  Vallandigham 
organized  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Union  party — the  man 
who  had  boasted  he  had  never  voted  a  doUar  to  represa  the 
rebellion.  We  need  no  proof,  though  there  is  proof  enough, 
that  the  rebels  would  not  have  commenced  open  war  on  the 
nation  without  assnrance  of  assistance  from  their  subordínate 
party  leaders  in  the  North  j  and  it  was  expected  that  some 
of  them,  both  in  civil  and  military  life,  would  prove  to  be 
traitors ;  and  the  rebellion  has  accordingly  produced  Vallan- 
dighams  as  the  revolutionary  war  produced  tories.  The 
people  could  not  teU  who  were  traitors  until  they  observed 
the  fruits ;  and  the  fruits,  often  but  dimly  seen  through  mists 
of  fraud,  at  length  revealed  the  true  character  of  many  who 
had  possessed  the  confídence  of  honest  Demoerats. 

Jeff.  Davis,  in  his  last  speech  in  the  Uuited  States  Senate, 
had  ground  for  saying  that  the  '^  war  would  be  prosecuted  on 
Northern  saüJ^  The  letter  found  among  his  papers  in  Mis- 
siflsippi  from  ex-President  Pierce  encouraging  rebellion,  tells 
him,  in  case  of  war,  the  streets  of  Northern  cities  will  be 
stained  with  blood,  and  that  the  North  will  have  enough  to 

*  flrat  pubUabed  in  the  Belm<mt  Ohranide,  October  5, 1865. 
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do  at  honie,  and  the  Southern  rebels  have  often  accused  the 
Northern  Democratic  leaders  of  treachery  in  not  keeping 
promises  of  assistance. 

Behold,  honest  Deraocrat,  the  gulf  in  which  you  carne 
near  being  plunged  because  you  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investígate  and  think  for  yourself.  Be  thankftd  to  your 
Broughs,  Tods  and  other  Democrats,  who,  joining  the  XJnion- 
ists,  saved  you  from  war  on  Northern  soil.  You  who  have 
principies  should  not  follow  leaders  of  no  principies — the 
sorry  tools  of  rebellious  aristocrats.  These  unprincipled 
leaders  are  accused  of  treachery  because  they  did  not  arm 
and  share  the  bloody-bones  part  of  the  game.  Did  the  slave- 
holders  not  know  that  sycophants,  who  mostly  follow  office- 
hunting  for  a  living,  are  not  reliable  in  bloody  extremitíes  ? 
These  assisted  to  murder  the  brave  and*ncrease  the  public 
debt  by  prolonging  the  war  as  far  as  their  courage  permitted. 
From  the  nature  of  things  they  were  necessarily  a  selfish, 
cowardly  class,  who  would  have  delivered  their  own  brothers, 
chained  and  bound,  over  to  the  slaveholder,  if  they  could 
have  done  it  without  gun-shot  and  sabré  wounds.  It  is 
strange  the  rebel  Davis  expected  them  to  do  more  than  bark 
at  a  safe  distance  from  danger ;  and  that  on  the  promises  of 
Northern  poltroons  he  should  have  drawn  sword  against  the 
flag  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  merely  to  found  an  empire  whose 
comer-stone,  as  the  rebel  vice-president  declared,  should  be 
Slavery. 

Though  Slavery  nourished  and  created  the  wiU  to  rebel 
against  Democratic  goveniment,  or  govemment  wielded  by 
the  people,  yet  the  means  of  carrying  rebellion  into  effect 
was  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  by  which  a  State  may 
claim  to  judge  of  the  measure  of  redress  for  its  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary ;  put  its  hands  into  the  Union  pocket  and 
purchase  Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana,  extinguish  Indian  titles ; 
pay  off  Texas  scrip,  and  then  at  the  suggestion  of  its  idlers 
and  demagogues  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  cióse  up  the 
outlets  to  the  ocean,  or  impose  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  going 
thither.  WeH,  if  a  State's  grievances  are  real,  they  should  be 
redressed,  and  the  Constitution  provides  the  Supreme  Court 
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for  tliat  purpose,  among  othere,  Besides,  there  ia  the  tribunal 
of  the  whole  people,  whose  sense  of  justice  niay  safely  be  ap- 
pealed  to.  This  absurdity  of  one  of  thirteen  or  more  part- 
ners  judging  in  his  own  cause  was  devised  by  8ome  Virginians 
m  1798,  but  no  other  States  save  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
assented  to  it.  John  C.  Calhoun,  disappointed  in  not  getting 
the  nomination  for  President  in  1828,  resorted  to  secession 
and  nullification  of  the  federal  laws.  His  pretext  was  an  op- 
preesive  tariff,  though  voted  for  by  South  Carolina  members 
of  Congress.  Judge  Smith,  Senator  in  Congress  from  that 
State,  all^ed  that  if  the  South  Carolina  members  had  voted 
against  the  tariff  complained  of,  instead  of  voting  for  it,  the 
tariff  would  have  been  defeated  by  seven  votes.  This  was 
the  grievaiice  (inflieted  by  her  own  votes)  for  which  South 
Carolina,  led  by  Calhoun,  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  resolu- 
tions  of  '98,  and  in  November,  1832,  passed  her  ordinance  of 
secession  and  nullification.  General  Jackson  nipped  this 
villany  in  the  bud,  and,  it  is  said,  regretted  that  he  had  not 
hung  Calhotm,  and  thought  the  American  people  would  in 
fiíture  times  blame  him  for  this  omission  of  duty  more  than 
for  any  other  cause. 

In  1861  the  doctrine  of  the  resolutions  of  '98  was  again  ap- 
plied on  other  pretexta.  The  slave  power  had  deliberately 
split  the  Democratic  party,  as  they  called  it,  into  three  parts 
to  insure  the  election  of  Lincoln,  that  they  might  complain, 
as  if  really  hurt,  that  a  sectional  President  was  elected,  and 
excite  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  South.  Thus  in  1832  and 
1861  the  pretext  for  applying  these  mischievous  resolutions 
was  nianufactured  by  the  seceders  themselves;  and  it  is 
abundantly  shown  that  whenever  a  demagogue  attains  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  any  State  he  may  set  the  State  to  disturb- 
ing  the  peace  of  the  Union.  Every  good  citizen  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity  of  rebuking  this  doctrine  and  giving  it  its  death-blow. 
An  opportunity  to  do  this  may  be  had  at  the  coming  election. 
The  party  opposed  to  the  Union  party,  calling  itself  Demo- 
cratic, has  made  the  resolutions  of  1798  a  part  of  its  plat- 
fonu ;  and  in  so  doing  undertakes  to  justify  the  principies  of 
the  late  rebeUion,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  wars. 
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Has  not  this  doctrine  cost  us  enough  in  lives  and  treasure  to 
satisfy  any  one  that  it  shonld  be  put  down,  trampled  on,  and 
cursed  forever  ?  What  fi^uits  have  those  resolutions  of  '98 
borne  ?  The  secession  of  South  Carolina  in  1832 ;  and  the 
gecession  of  herself,  with  many  of  her  sister  States,  in  1861. 
Of  what  use  is  this  false  claim  of  State  sovereignty  i  Are 
not  all  the  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  each  State,  and 
in  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  the  nation  ?  Of  what  use, 
then,  but  such  as  we  have  twice  seen  it  used  for,  as  an  enter- 
ing  wedge,  employed  by  State  demagogues  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences  of  their  own  miüdng,  to  split  the  nation  I  while  their 
bribed  or  deluded  agents  in  the  líorth  cry  lustily,  "  Let  the 
rebels  alone,  let  them  do  as  they  please,  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  Union."  It  was  doubtless  rebel  intelligeneo  that 
put  this  State  sovereignty  plank.  in  the  Democratic  party's 
platform,  or  else  it  was  the  monarchical  intelligence  that  so 
greatly  favored  the  rebelKon  ;  for  the  statesmen  of  monarchies 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  use  of  such  a  doctrine  in  affecting  futnre 
divisions  of  the  gigantic  republic.  They  can  easily  bribe  a 
man  who  controls  the  policy  of  a  single  State,  and  make  her 
take  the  lead  in  disunion.  The  doctrine  is,  in  brief,  an  indis- 
pensable handle  by  which  domestic  or  foreign  enemies  may 
take  hold  in  order  to  plunge  us  into  civil  war.  Union  on 
their  lips,  disunion  in  their  actions,  who  but  very  thought- 
less  pereons  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  either  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  the  tools  of  rebels  or  foreign  foes,  who  ask  the 
people  to  sanction  by  their  votes  the  doctrine  that  a  State, 
led  by  a  John  C.  Calhoun  or  a  Vallandigham  may  rightfuUy 
do  what  may  plunge  the  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Perverted  State  sovereignty  and  repudiation  in  various 
forms  will  be  attempted  by^  the  enemies  of  our  greatness  to 
bewilder  and  weaken  the  nation,  for  if  she  break  her  contracts 
who  will  lend  to  her  in  her  next  need  ?  She  would  find  it 
difElcult  to  defend  herself  against  a  nation  of  one-fourth  her 
own  numbers.  The  hostile  Delilahs  know  well  that  the 
secret  of  our  great  strength  is  our  good  credit,  won  by  uni- 
form  honesty,  but  easily  lost  by  a  simple  act  of  dishonesty. 
Our  honesty  and  Union  are  our  strength ;  fraud  and  disunion 
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onr  weaknesfl  and  shame.  Our  credit  gone,  our  foes  wonld 
trimnph.  A  single  State  might  then  rebel  almost  with  im- 
punity.  The  devil  has  been  aecused  of  aBsuming  the  ñame 
of  Christian  in  order  to  teach  his  own  doctrine.  He  may 
assume  the  ñame  of  Democrat  for  the  same  pnrpose.  Henee 
the  frnit  of  the  tree  and  the  tendeney  and  effect  of  these  teach- 
inga  slionld  be  scrntinizcd. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PEOTECTION  OF  MANU- 
FACTÜEES* 

Ob  sleeeping  or  waking,  I  lately  discovered  a  gentleman 
clothed  with  English  goods,  beseeching  some  power  in  aid  of 
domestic  manufactures.  I  noted  what  he  said,  and  herewith 
transmit  it  for  publication,  hoping  the  hints  therein  contained 
will  not  prove  unuseful : 

"  We  canuot  maintain  competition  with  foreign  gooda,  al- 
though  they  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  Govern- 
ment, and  a  considerable  sum  to  our  seamen,  ship-carpenters, 
for  freight,  etc.  We  therefore  ask  that  Congress  be  persuaded 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  that  we  may  ob- 
tain  a  higher  price  for  ours.  But  we  will  not  secure  the  Gov- 
ernment twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  amount  we  manufacture ; 
ñor  will  we  próvido  employment  for  the  seamen. .  Let  other 
nations,  or  the  coasting-trade,  nurse  seamen  for  our  navy ;  and 
let  direct  taxes  be  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  Government, 
whilé  we  get  rich  by  selling  the  people  goods  at  a  greater 
price  than  before. 

"  Let  our  protection  be  quickly  secured,  before  the  clouds  of 
Bophistry  are  dissipated  by  the  forcé  of  common  sense.  líow 
when  a  man  buya  a  coat,  he  pays  something  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  govemment ;  but  hereafter  let  him  give  a 
higher  price  for  it,  and  pay  the  whole  toward  our  support,  and 

*  First  pablished  as  a  commuDÍcation  in  the  Belmont  Chronide,  Septem- 
l)er2,1820. 
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we  may  tlien  live.  Do  not  lot  the  people  see  that  tbey  now 
defray  tlie  expenses  of  the  nation  with  tliat  which  we  attempt 
to  fob,  withont  giving  any  equivalent ;  althougli  we  hold  ont 
expectations  of  a  home  market  for  agricultural  producís,  which 
will  be  very  much  under  our  control, 

"  As  we  wish  the  nation  to  concede  to  us  a  certainty  for  an 
nncertainty,  let  not  the  sovereign  people  discover  that  they 
reap  prosperity  from  that  commerce,  which  at  the  same  time 
exerapts  them  from  federal  taxe»,  and  snppliea  them  with  cloth- 
ing ;  and  both  at  a  less  price  than  their  clothing  alone  conld 
be  fdrnished  by  us.  Let  them  not  see  that  the  English  raanu- 
facturers,  working  fourteen  hours  per  day  for  a  poor  subsist- 
ence,  are  a  description  of  slaves  to  American  agrlculturists. 
Let  them  not  learn  that  w^hile  our  merchants  are  enriched  by 
the  exchange,  our  seamen  and  ship-owners  benefited  by  the 
freight,  and  our  Government  supported  by  the  duties  of  for- 
eign  goods,  these  goods  are  furnished  to  them  cheaper  than 
we  pretend  (or  true  or  false)  they  could  be  manufactured  by 
ourselves. 

"  May  the  people  scom  the  bridge  (conmierce)  which  they 
have  passed  over  in  safety,  and  go  astray  after  new  theories, 
directed  by  speculators  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  May 
they  not  recoUect  that*  those  raanufacturers  who  have  failed, 
would  have  failed  in  perliaps  any  other  business ;  being  defi- 
cient  in  capital  and  economy.  The  iU  fortime  occasioned  by 
their  weakness  or  folly,  we  have  cunningly  attributed  to  the 
inadequate  protection  of  Congress,    Prosper  our  endeavors  I 

"  Let  the  people  not  see  that  it  is  as  possible  to  get  in  debt 
to  our  own  manufacturera,  as  to  the  English,  and  as  injurious 
to  the  nation  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  one  as  the  other  class  of 
creditors. 

"  Moreover,  cloud  their  minds  with  assertions  bold,  and  an- 
alógica with  nations  whose  circumstances  are  materially  dif- 
ferent  from  our  own,  that  their  attention  may  be  diverted 
from  the  foregoing  results." 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

SELECTION. 

"  Know  thyself,"  is  a  precept  usefiíl  as  ít  is  oíd.  Tet  how 
often  is  it  disregarded  I  When  a  mechanic  would  instruct  a 
íarmer  about  the  details  of  agriculture,  or  a  shoemaker  would 
teach  a  carpenter  in  the  mystery  of  framing  a  house,  or  a  man 
wonld  fill  an  office  wíthout  half  the  abilities  of  a  rival  candi- 
dato to  perform  its  duties,  how  forcibly  are  we  reminded  that 
he  íb  unacquaiuted  with  himself  I  Many  who  now  rush  to- 
wards  office  as  swine  to  a  trough,  would  be  restrained  by  mod- 
esty,  if  they  had  a  ]f nowledge  of  themselves.  They  would  see 
and  feel  their  own  weakness ;  and  then,  if  they  were  honest  or 
patrioticj  it  might  be  hoped  they  would  not  endeavor  to  rob 
the  public  of  the  services  of  its  ablest  citizens,  by  crowding 
themselves  with  their  feeble  talents  into  stations  where  great 
abilities  are  needed.  If  they  should  persist  to  crowd  them- 
selves forward,  knowing  their  inferiority,  might  they  not  be 
styled  enenñes  of  their  country?  Could  you,  reader,  style 
him  a  fnend,  who  would  take  out  of  your  hands  strength, 
and  give  you  weakness  in  its  place  for  your  defense  i  Would 
you  not  suspect  he  valued  your  pay  as  much  as  your  safety  ? 

Few  are  willing  to  look  into  themselves ;  but  when  candi- 
dates  for  office  neglect  to  do  it,  the  people  should  do  it  for 
them.  When  persons  who  know  their  inferiority  of  talents, 
olfer  their  services  in  important  offices,  they  plainly  tell  the 
people  that  they  prefer  inferior  to  superior  qualifications  in 
public  servants.  A  strange  compUment  I  just  such  an  ono  as 
an  Eúglish  scribbler  once  gave  the  "West.  He  says,  "  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  or  a  majority  of  them,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  will  one  day  prefer  ignorance  before  knowledge, 
if  not  více  before  virtuo.  Already  the  representatives  from 
the  westem  States  owe  much  of  their  good  fortune  to  rye 
whiskey,  and  a  want  of  correct  intelligence  among  their  con- 
Btituents."  He  then  triumphantly  asks,  "  Does  not  this  boasted 
republic  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  ?"  Such  are 
the  predietions  of  our  enemies ;  let  us  not  assist  in  their  fulfíll- 
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ment,  but  careftilly  examine  the  merite  of  candidates  for  every 
office.  Were  thia  done,  those  who  are  too  lazy  or  too  avari- 
cions  to  acqnire  knowledge,  (whieh  is  within  reach  of  us  all,) 
would  not  venture  to  ask  onr  snffrage.  Those  who  seek  every 
opportnnity  to  hite  the  public  loaf,  will  get  their  fangs  into 
it  npon  the  easiest  terms :  they  wonld  not  even  leam  to  read, 
if  the  people  would  employ  them  without  that  qualifieation. 

But  Bome  one  inquires  if  sueh  persons  are  not  ashamed  to 
appear  in  stations  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  expected. 
Perhaps  their  pride  is  sometimes  wounded ;  but  the  pay  heals 
the  wound.  They  often  want  self-knowledge,  and  do  not 
know  when  they  are  laughed  at.  They  have  eertainly  not 
the  same  care  of  themselves,  that  a  prudent  father  once  had 
over  his  children.,  Observing  that  they  had  weak  minds,  he 
located  them  on  farms  under  his  eye.  When  asked  why  he 
put  them  in  so  limited  a  sphere,  he  replied,  "  My  sons  can  oc- 
cupy  the  post  I  have  given  them  with  credit  to  themselves, 
and  somo  honor  to  me.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  myself 
and  them,  to  place  them  where  they  wül  expose  the  poverty 
of  their  genius." 


«THE  OLD  BACHELOR." 

The  danger  of  setting  one's  aflfections  upon  improper  objects 
is  constantly  menacing  the  oíd  bachelor.  I  think  it  is  Plu- 
tarch  who  says,  that  the  aniorous  part  within  us,  rather  than 
be  idle,  will  for  want  of  a  proper  object,  bow  down  to  monk- 
eys  and  little  dogs.  It  may  be,  that  as  this  amorous  part  must 
have  an  object,  that  the  oíd  bachelor  does  not  owe  his  celibacy 
to  a  want  of  spirits,  so  much  as  to  his  having  them  in  too  high 
a  degree :  wherefore  his  aflections  become  set  upon  a  breast- 
pin,  a  particular  quality  of  wares,  or  a  particular  mode  of 
expression,  or  course  of  conduct,  and  set  so  fatally  that  he 
cannot  set  them  on  woman.  Some  contend  that  he  cannot 
love  but  once. 

K  these  are  correct  in  their  opinión,  and  the  philosophic 
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Plutarch  is  not  mistaken  in  what  is  above  attributed  tx)  him, 
WG  are  fumished  with  considerable  data  concerning  the  bache- 
lor,  which  will  assist  in  explaining  many  things  in  his  conduct, 
fiupposed  to  be  enveloped  in  myetery.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
for  instance,  his  strong  affections  may  have  burst  forth  in  a 
torrent  in  some  direction,  and  toward  some  other  object  than 
woman — ^from  which  direction  he  cannot  turn  them.  Henee 
he  trota  down  three  or  fonr  generations  of  girls,  carrying 
among  them  the  shape  and  bloom  of  a  man,  and  exciting  their 
hopea  by  his  attentions :  but  they  presently  leam  that  he  is  a 
flower  whose  íragrance  of  affeetion  has  departed.  They  never 
flnd  oat,  however,  on  what  object  it  reposes.  If  this  conld  be 
ascertained,  the  world  would  not  so  often  say  of  him, 

"  Without  canse  is  he  mad,  without  canse  is  he  pleas'd  ;" 

bnt  coidd  a<;connt  sometimes  for  his  seeming  eccentricities. 
If,  for  illustration,  his  fondness  was  known  to  be  for  a  poplar, 
we  shonld  not  be  surprised  to  see  hira  melancholy  or  peevish 
dnring  a  tempest ;  if  for  keeping  records,  to  see  him  gloomy 
when  there  is  no  employment  for  a  secretary.  If  some  person, 
more  acquainted  with  human  nature,  would  pursue  this  inves- 
tigatíon,  it  is  probable  that  many  canses  of  the  effeots  observed 
in  this  part  of  our  species  might  be  discovered,  and  a  remedy 
applied  which  would  increase  their  usefulness  in  society. 


ON  BANKING. 

SELECnON. 

Let  the  note-holder  be  safe  and  banking  free.  Capital 
makes  most  profit,  when  it  represses  competition.  Could  the 
merchants  cf  St.  Clairsville  cause  a  law  to  pass,  liraiting  their 
number  in  the  county  to  tyro,  and  that  none  shonld  trade  but 
on  capital  of  $50,000,  a  few  individuáis  would  make  great 
profits.  If  the  lawyers  could  effect  the  same  limitations,  the 
favored  few  would  thrive.  Anciently,  they  were  limited  to 
six  in  the  city  of  New  York,     If  the  millers  could  get  their 
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number  limited  to  five,  east  of  the  Muskingum,  the  five  would 
do  well.    Monopolies  in  most  pureuits  ha  ve  existed. 

Keep  down  competition  is  the  motto  of  all  profit-mongers. 
Henee  the  stage-eoach  takes  a  passenger  a  hundred  miles  for 
twenty-five  cents  to  repress  a  rival  Une.    Henee  a  quack  tra- 
duces his  brother  quack.    Henee  the  sharper  intrigues  to  get 
usury  laws  enacted,  that  he  may  have  the  money-market  to 
himself,  well  knowing  that  wants  must  exist.    Choosing  to 
Bupply  them  at  his  own  price,  he  gets  a  statute  passed  to  keep 
all  the  law-abiding,  the  timid  and  modérate  profit  dealers  out 
of  the  market.    Let  Legislators  remove,  or  prevent  wants. 
There's  the  evíl.    If  they  cannot  do  it,  then  let  them  not  ob- 
struct  the  path  of  the  needy  with  laws  that  drive  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  unconscientious,  who,  when  unchecked  by  com- 
petition, do  as  they  pleaae.    I  once  witnessed  the  alarm  of 
some  money-lenders,  at  a  recommendation  of  the  Press  to  re- 
peal the  usury  law  in  New  York,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  age.    They  said  it  ought  to  be  refuted. 
One,  touching  another's  knee  with  his  finger,  with  fuU-moon 
eyes,  observed :   "  Certainly,  it  will  bring  money  down  to 
eight  per  cent."   "  Very  diflferent  íhat  from  four  per  cent,  per 
month ;"  rejoined  his  friend. 

When  a  usury  law  is  in  forcé  one  may  ask  forty  persons  in 
succession  for  a  loan,  without  getting  it,  although  all  have  the 
money,  and  would  be  glad  to  lend  it  for  about  eight  per  cent., 
on  an  average,  were  it  lawful  to  do  so.  If  one  is  willing  to 
disregard  the  absurd  law,  he  is  not  vriUing  to  take  an  interest 
equal  to  the  risk ;  he,  therefore,  declines  to  loan.  Another, 
through  fear  of  loss,  declines  j  and  a  third  through  respect  for 
law.  Thus  the  borrower  is  driven  to  apply  to  those  who  are 
not  nice  on  these  points,  and  is  obliged  to  give  50  per  cent., 
for  $500,  when  the  forty  persons  he  has  applied  to,  hold 
$100,000,  waiting  for  investment  at  the  next  dieriff 's  sale,  or 
to  be  used  to  buy  the  smaJl  farmj  around,  and  to  outbid  the 
poor.  Usury  laws  give  to  the  devourer  all  the  advantage ; 
compel  the  rich  to  be  richer,  by  taking  all  the  good  bargains, 
instead  of  assisting  the  poor  to  reach  them ;  and  the  poor  to 
be  poorer. 


PB08E  WBmNOS. 

Money  lies  not  patienüy  for  demagogues  to  try  experimenta 
on  it  It  leaps  to  Virginia,  ÍTew  York,  or  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  deraagogne  gets  liis  wages  from  the  abused  people, 
formB  a  link  in  that  experíenoe  which  makes  fools  wise,  and 
ftdfills  his  destiny ;  bnt  the  people  must  still  pay  their  taxes 
in  Bpite  of  his  blunders. 

A  State  shonld  invite,  not  repel  capital ;  give  eqiiality  of 
privileges,  avoid  monopolios,  offer  incentives  to  virtne,  not 
tempt,  as  in  the  bankmpt  law,  the  innocent  to  be  dishonest, 
nor  forcé  the  creditor  to  sue  the  debtor  portion  of  the  commn- 
niiy,  in  order  either  to  take  their  funds  away  from  Ohio,  or 
to  invest  them  in  bank  stock  within  the  State.  A  State 
shonld  not  degrade  its  officers,  nor  seek  the  services  of  the 
incompetent.  It  shonld  reqnire  its  l^islators  to  regard  the 
intelligent  as  well  as  the  snpposed  ignorant  within  its  bor- 
ders,  The  time  was  when  mai  devoted  their  lives  to  their 
conntry ;  now  they  wonld  sacrifice  the  country  for  fear,  not 
of  losing  life,  bnt  a  few  votes  of  the  inconsiderate. 


PROFESSION  AND  PRACTICE. 

SELECnON. 

How  often  need  one  praise  virtne  in  order  to  practico  vice 
advantageonsly  t  How  often  praise  tmth  before  a  lie  may  be 
hazarded  ?  How  mnch  love  expresa  for  the  people  while  pick- 
ing  their  pockets  í  How  many  personal  reflections  on  a  rea- 
soner  will  refute  his  arguments  ?  How  mnch  must  a  people's 
capacity  for  self-govemment  be  extoUed  to  induce  them  to 
govem  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  others  ? 

The  physician  of  Pyrrhus  proposed  to  the  Romana  that  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  he  would  poison  Pyrrhus,  on  whose 
bounty  he  had  lived.  But  the  Romans  disdaining  to  use  so 
base  a  tool,  informed  Pyrrhus  how  imfortimate  he  was  in  his 
selection  of  friends  and  enemies.  Were  it  possible  for  the 
14 
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Bcnib  nobilitj,  tenned  the  slave  power,  to  be  as  magnanimoiis 
as  these  Eomans,  might  they  not  point  out  to  us  aome  traítor* 
ous  political  quacks  who  are  fed  by  our  bounty  while  seeking, 
as  tools  of  that  nobilityy  to  poison  the  ibuntains  of  our  profi- 
perity  ? 

So  long  as  people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think,  they 
will  commit  blonders ;  take  Bames  for  things ;  saffer  from  false 
guides ;  guides  who  lead  them  into  measores  beneficial  to  the 
enemy  and  hurtful  to  themselves. 

Yigilance  is  said  to  be  the  price  of  líberty.  Of  this  trnth 
no  people  have  been  sufficiently  sensible,  as  the  graves  of 
past  republics  testify.  Christ's  eoncem  for  this  indolence  of 
the  mind  is  evident.  He  wonld  have  the  spirits  tried,  the 
tree  judgcd  by  its  frnits,  and  the  talent  well  employed.  It  is 
painñil  to  see  an  immortal  being  led  over  his  own  grain  field, 
and  sheep  fold,  and  cnrrency,  by  a  party  halter,  dragging  a 
vehicle  loaded  with  fetters,  cotton,  Texas  grants  and  scrip. 

To  sepárate  the  citizens,  who  have  most  interest  in  study- 
ing  the  bearing  of  public  measnres,  from  those  who  have  less 
indueement  to  do  so^  is  the  business  of  those  who  design  to 
lead  the  people  astray  from  their  trae  interests.  Common 
schools  have  not  been  generally  neglected  in  the  Slave  States 
without  a  strong  reason.  How  delightful  to  pay  for  insults 
to  our  understanding  1 

The  Free  States  are  in  the  extreme  of  Democracy,  while 
the  Slave  States  are  in  the  extreme  of  aristocracy ;  having  a 
political  power  fonnded  on  property.  A  pretty  power  this,  to  * 
give  law  to  genuine  Democrats  I  This  power  has  hdd  the 
presidential  patronage  with  which  it  has  bonght  Northern 
men,  paid  its  tools  with  hopes  of  office  more  than  with  the 
reality,  and  made  the  Free  States  subordínate  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  the  slave  power.  The  tools  of  this  power  are  to  . 
be  crowded  into  every  party,  reqniring  the  members  of  all 
parties  to  be  on  their  gnard,  This  power,  so  l^rgely  founded 
on  property,  prófesses  through  its  tools  to  see  great  danger,  or 
evil,  in  the  unión  of  the  littlo  savings  of  some  farmers,  law- 
yers,  tinkers  and  cobblers,  in  the  form  of  bank  stock ;  althongh 
five  shares  of  bank  stock  do  not  give  three  votes  to  the  own* 
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ers,  as  five  slaves  do.  If  bank  stock  conferred  politícal  power 
according  to  the  number  of  shares^  like  negro  stock,  it  might 
lead  to  abuses ;  but  what  muBt  we  think  of  one  who  hugs  tbe 
slave  power,  and  pretends  to  be  alanned  at  bank  stock? 
Does  he  not  strain  at  á  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel  2 


PERMANENCE  IK  THE  TARIFE. 

SELECTIDN. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Wheeling,  I  was  infoxmed  tbat  the 
town  was  fast  recovering  firom  the  paralysis  brought  on  by 
the  low  State  of  the  tariff  in  1839,  1840,  1841  and  1842. 
The  many  Belmonters  seen  at  the  market-honse  with  pro- 
duce for  sale  showed  for  whose  benefit  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  working.  Thero  could  be  no  mistake.  The  venders  of 
chickens,  butter  and  beef,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers, 
landlords — every  link  in  the  social  circle  brightening  and 
illustrating  its  dependenee  on  all  the  others. 

K  the  farmer  cannot  get  good  prices,  the  merchant  and 
manufacturar  are  doing  a  duU  üiisiness.  No  one  prospers 
then.  Fewer  buildings  are  erected ;  less  goods  purchased ; 
the  lawyer,  physician  and  parson  with  diflSiculty  collect  their 
fees.  All  suffer  except,  perhaps,  the  salaríed  officer,  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  country  but  his  office. 

The  increasé  of  Wheeling  increases  the  valué  of  Behnont 
lands  and  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  them,  by  affordiug  a  con- 
venlent  market  for  their  products.  Whatever  ppliticians  may 
aay^  the  property  holders  of  Wheeling  /e^  that  its  prosperity 
depends  not  only  on  the  permcmence  of  the  tariff^  but  on  a 
canfidence  in  its  permanence.  A  want  of  this  confidence 
prevenís  or  retards  investments  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  continuance  of  the  tariff  is  found  to  be  an  element  of 
every  proposed  bargain  for  property.  "  If  one  were  sure  of 
the  continuance  of  the  tariff^  one  could  venturo  to  engage  so 
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and  80,"  is  the  oft-repeated  language  of  dealers.  Not  that 
our  manufacturers  so  much  fear  the  riyalry  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer ;  for  they  are  now  competing  with  him  in  for- 
eign markets  successfully ;  but  they  fear  his  govemment, 
who,  by  premiums  on  exporta,  may  enáble  him  to  nnderséll 
them  here  at  home,  unless  prevented  by  a  tariff.  The  pre- 
mium  would  not  be  lost  to  the  foreign  government,  but  got 
back  with  interest,  in  the  shape  of  exeise,  after  the  destruc- 
tion  of  our  manufactures  had  enabled  the  foreigner  to  raíse 
prices. 


RAILROADS  FOR  DEFENSE. 

The  North  having,  by  individual  and  State  enterprise,  be- 
come  well  supplied  with  railroads,  it  is  time  for  the  South  to 
discover  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  make  intemal  improvements,  especially  as  with  the 
help  of  Texan  votes,  such  improvements  may  now  be  made 
in  the  South  exclusively — all  for  war  purposes,  however. 
Better  defences  than  Railroads  can  scarce  be  constructed.  As 
soon  as  it  was  certain  that  Texas  was  to  be  annexed,  the 
Mississippi  became  an  inland  sea.  The  country  had  done 
more  for  defense  in  the  last  fifteen  years  than  at  any  former 
period.  Instead  of  erecting  fortresses  that  might  shield  an 
enemy,  Railroads  have  been  made  by  which  supplies  and 
forces  may  be  concentrated  instantly  to  drive  him  into  the 
ocean.  On  almost  any  point  from  Washington  to  Boston, 
100,000  men  may  be  thrown  in  little  more  than  one  day,  each 
man  can'ying  ten  days'  provisión.  Battle  might  be  given 
forthwith,  overwhelming  the  enemy;  unless  he  could  got 
some  very  advantageous  position ;  before  the  provisión  was 
consumed,  either  the  campaign  would  be  victoriously  ended 
or  the  govemmental  supplies  would  have  arrived. 

The  magno-electric  telegraph  and  the  railroad  will  fear- 
fully  increase  the  capacity  of  power  for  good  or  evil  in  all 
countries,  making  the  government  omnipresent,  and  giving 
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rebellion  Bcarce  any  advantage  of  a  start  in  the  race.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  can  Boon  throw  ten  thousand  men,  at 
thirty-five  miles  an  konr,  to  auy  point  of  threatened  insurrec- 
tíon,  and  thns  make  them  do  the  work  that  it  formerly  took 
three  hundred  thousand  to  perform. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  facilities  for  the  passage  of 
troops  are  increased  in  a  republic,  the  standing  army  shonld 
be  diininished  nntil  there  is  none  at  all.  The  republic  is 
Bafest  when  left  to  the  protection  of  valiant  hearts.  Doubt- 
less  so  thought  the  Athenians  añer  they  had  granted  Pisis- 
tratns  his  body-guard,  Eepublics  have  been  destroyed  from 
within,  not  from  without,  though  outward  presBure  has  often 
given  the  Üody-guard  to  the  usurper.  Troops  raised  to  de- 
fend  their  country  in  just  and  necessary  wars  have  been 
used  to  destroy  its  liberties,  uniting  with  their  chief  to  rob 
the  people,  as  mutineers  take  command  of  a  ship  and  become 
pirates.  Henee,  war  is  always  dangerous  to  republics,  as  in- 
dividuáis must  be  trusted  with  power  formidable  to  liberty ; 
and  when  the  power  thus  entrusted  can  be  given  twcnty-fold 
effect  by  speed,  of  course  the  danger  is  proportionately  in- 
creased. But  if  two  hundred  men  can  be  made  as  efficient 
for  Buppressing  insurrection  as  six  thousand  formerly  were, 
when  they  had  to  be  stationed  in  smaU  companies  over  a  wide 
Bpace,  the  argument  of  economy,  as  weU  as  that  of  safety, 
requires  the  extensión  of  railroads  in  the  South.  It  wiU  be 
constítutional  to  make  intemal  improvements  there^  and 
though  it  may  be  economical  it  will  not  be  more  so  than  to 
have  cleared  of  snags  our  westem  rivers,  where  millions  have 
been  yearly  lost  for  want  of  sufficient  appropriation  by 
Congress. 


EAIfDOM  THOUGHTS.* 

MiLLioíTB  for  defense  of  our  own  rights,  but  not  a  cent  for 
invading  the  rights  of  others. 

*  This  waa  publisbed  in  June,  1846,  and  beara  upon  the  argumenta  tiBed 
in  snpport  of  the  ezisting  Mezican  War. 
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K  you  have  done  wrong,  do  so  no  more ;  make  reparation 
and  repent. 

Does  a  man  oppose  freedom  of  speedi  and  of  the  presa  > 
He  Í8  a  traitor  to  the  Ooñstitution. 

The  cheese-monger  of  Cincinnati  who  questioned  the  valor 
of  the  American  troops  did  a  foolish  thing ;  bnt  the  mob, 
who  bnmed  up  his  cheese  for  it,  were  criminal  as  well  as 
foolish.  He  had  a  right  to  make  foolish  speeches.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  not  in  Oíd  England. 

Lord  Mansfield  is  said  to  have  decided,  in  that  country, 
that  an  oíd  woman  had  a  right  to  ride,  feet  npwards,  on  a 
broomstick,  throngh  the  air,  as  there  was  no  law  against  it ; 
and  the  honest  people,  though  angry  at  her  pretensions,  be- 
came  reconciled  to  the  judge's  decisión,  and  concluded  not 
to  jeopardize  their  own  rights  by  qnarreling  with  the  oíd 
woman's  taste,  which  was  more  likely  to  harm  herself  than 
others.  An  English  writer  cites  this  case  to  prove  that  his 
countrymen  have  good,  hard,  common  sense. 

Texas,  at  no  time,  had  a  thousand  troops  in  the  field  it  is 
said  ;  yet  she  was  safe  against  México ;  but  since  she  has  be- 
come  our  shield,  it  takes  4,000  regnlar  troops  and  15,000 
volnnteers  to  be  in  the  field,  and  35,000  volunteers  to  be 
ready  to  spring  to  her  aid  ;  twelve  néw  war  steamers  to  be 
built,  to  say  nothing  of  heroic  resolves  in  order  to  protect  her, 

The  federaÜsts,  before  the  war  of  1812,  said  our  govem- 
ment  conld  not  be  kicked  into  a  war ;  bnt  after  it  declared 
war  they  reproached  it  for  so  doing,  thongh  it  was  declared 
against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  and  as  it  was  deemed 
jnst,  it  became  popular,  and  the  federalists  unpopnlar.  Does 
it  foUow  that  all  wars  are  popular,  as  well  the  unjust  as  the 
just  ?  If  so,  we  have  original  sin  in  excess ;  and  the  fourteen 
Lots  in  Congress  may  endure  what  the  demagogues  have  fore- 
told.  These  arch  demagogues  are  apt  to  understand  the  weak 
side  of  the  people,  as  their  chief  study  is  to  retain  office, 
let  what  may  befall  the  country,  its  welfare  being  to  them 
quite  a  subordínate  object.  They  aro  more  concemed  about 
the  opinions  of  some  dozen  ignorant  and  vicious  voters  than 
the  safety  or  ruin  of  the  country.    Henee  the  opinions  of 
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demagognes  deserve,  as  political  thermometers,  regard,  as 
marking  the  sftate  of  pnblic  opinión,  the  state  of  foUy  or  wíb- 
dom  of  a  people,  and  of  a  nation's  inclination  to  be  jnet  or 
unjtiBt. 

The  people  of  Athens  showed  they  were  able  to  govem 
themselyes  when  they  rejected  a  project  merely  becanse  it 
was  luijnst,  thongh  fiíll  of  present  benefit. 

"  For  fortune  when  her  flowerets  blow, 
Of t  bears  the  bitter  froits  of  woe  ; 
But  to  the  jnsty  with  blooming  grace, 
Still  flourishes  a  beauteoos  race. 
One  base  deed,  with  proHfíc  power, 
Like  its  cors'd  stock  engenders  more." 
The  oíd  injnstice  joys  to  breed 
Her  young,  instinct  with  rillainous  deed  ; 
The  yonng  her  destined  hour  will  fínd 
To  rosh  in  mischief  on  mankind  ; 
But  Justice  bids  her  ray  divine 
Upon  the  low-roofed  cottage  shine  ; 
And  beams  her  glories  on  the  lif e 
That  knows  not  fraud  ñor  rof&an  stnf e. 
The  gorgeous  glare  of  gold  obtam'd 
By  foul-poUuted  hands,  disdained 
Slie  leayes,  and  with  averted  eyes 
To  humbler,  holier  mansions  ñies ; 
And  lookíng  throDgh  the  times  to  come, 
Assigns  each  deed  its  righteons  doom  I 


USUET  LAWS. 

If  the  Constitntion  prohibited  legislation  on  the  snbject  of 
interest,  it  probably  never  wonld  rise  above  eight  per  cent, 
beeause  of  tiie  competition  of  lenders.  Henee  large  lenders, 
the  extreme  sharpers,  are  the  real  fathers  of  nsury  laws.  They 
wish  to  exelude  the  people  at  large  firom  competing  with  them 
in  the  money  market    They  well  know  that  wants  will  exist 
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whose  gratification  must  be  govemed  by  the  law  of  SHpply 
ánd  demand,  and  that  nothing  can  reduce  pnces  but  a  plenti- 
fiíl  supply.    To  prevent  this  supply  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  shaipers,  and  they  have  used  the  prejudices  of  the  thonght- 
less  to  effect  their  object.    The  vile,  cock-fightíng,  horse-racíng 
parsons  and  proflígate  lords  of  England,  whose  prodigal  habits 
forcé  them  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  incorae,  have  modestly 
claimed  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  industrialj  more  moral, 
and  frugal  classes  should  lend  it.    But  in  spite  of  severe  usuiy 
lawB,  we  see  the  pnce  of  money  quoted  in  business  centres  at 
one,  two  and  three  per  cent  per  month.    The  severer  the  law, 
the  higher  the  interest  ascends;  because  the  niass  of  the  peo- 
pie  are  kept  out  of  the  market  from  respect  to  the  law,  while 
a  wise  few  do  the  lending,  selecting  for  borrowere  menof 
sense ;  men  who  would  as  soon  think  of  stealing  the  grave 
clothes  from  a  corpse  as  attempting  to  plead  usury.    These 
few  are  much  tempted,  if  they  have  influence  over  banks,  to 
borrow  largely  at  bank  interest  in  order  to  lend  again  at  higher 
rates  of  interest ;  and  I  have  heard  them  accused  of  seeking 
by  usury  laws  to  forcé  the  money  of  mechanics  and  &rmers 
.  into  bank  stock,  in  order  that  they  (the  said  wise  few)  might 
get  the  handling  of  the  funds  for  their  own  purposes. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  people  should  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  sell  their  money,  or  rent  or  lend  it,  as  they  do  their 
houses  or  horses.  The  fixing  a  valué  on  one's  propertyby  law 
is  strikingly  absurd ;  and  is  like  declaring  by  statute  a  dry 
ridge  navigable.  The  relation  of  demand  and  supply  deter- 
mines the  valué  of  the  money ;  and  the  amount  of  water  the 
navigability  of  the  ridge.  That  all  nations  have  had  usury 
laws,  shows  that  the  few  in  all  nations  have  the  many  ridden ; 
that  cupidity  is  ever  seeking  to  control  the  property  of  others 
for  its  own  advantage.  Why  not  let  the  people  at  large  lend 
their  money  directly  for  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  any  otherper 
cent,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  employ  bankers  to  work  out  a 
per  cent  for  them.  Why  deter  foreign  capital  from  entering 
the  State? 

There  was  a  time  when  Philadelphia  had  a.greater  popula- 
tion  than  New  York.    In  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
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dices  of  the  times,  the  statesmen  of  New  York,  well  knowing 
that  bnsiness  would  attend  capital,  contrived  to  put  interest 
one  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  other  States.  This  soon  car- 
ried  líew  York  ahead  of  Philadelphia ;  and  now  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation  is  coUected  in  New 
York  city :  showing  her  great  snperiority  in  capital  as  well  as 
popnlation ;  and  this  snperiority  was  manifested  before  her 
canal  carne  into  operation,  and  as  to  her  harbor  it  is  no  better 
than  some  others  on  the  coast. 

In  May,  1837,  money  was  three  per  cent  per  month  in  New 
York,  according  to  the  published  qnotations.  In  1845  it  was 
five  per  cent  per  year.  A  capable  jndge  in  such  matters,  do- 
ing  bnsiness  in  tíiat  city,  tóld  me  that  the  price  of  money 
could  not  have  reached  one  per  cent  per  month  in  1837,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  nsury  law,  which  kept  the  many  out  of  the 
market,  and  left  it  to  the  few  withont  competition.  The  many 
would  not  lend  at  seven  por  cent  when  it  was  worth  more  to 
bny  goods  with  at  sheriff 's  sales,  three-fourths  of  which  sales 
might  not  have  occurred  if  the  victims  could  have  borrowed 
of  every  and  any  body,  or  if  quack  law  had  not  cut  off  the 
chief  arteries  that  supply  the  vital  fluid  of  bnsiness. 

The  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  hu- 
man laws  cannot  repeal  it,  more  than  they  could  make  a  river 
mn  up  stream.  An  obstruction  could  be  placed  in  the  chan- 
nel  which  would  disturb  the  current,  but  it  would  still  go  on 
in  spite  of  the  obstacle.  Poor  Pennsylvania  is  just  now  waking 
up  on  this  subject,  while  New  York  is  trying  to  keep  ahead  by 
proposing  to  aboljsh  all  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  money. 

When  the  bank  of  St.  ClairsviUe  was  in  operation,  it  con- 
tained  generally  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  of 
deposit.  Knowing  certain  men  had  deposits  there,  I  have 
advised  the  applicant  for  a  loan  to  cali  on  these  depositors. 
The  applicant  returned  añerwards  with  the  report  that  none 
of  them  had  money  to  lend,  but  that  money  could  be  got  for 
him,  if  he  could  afford  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  for  it ;  and  he 
had  agreed  to  give  that  per  cent.  On  my  afterwards  asking 
the  depositors  why  they  refosed  to  lend,  they  said  they  would 
not  lend  for  six  per  cent.    I  íound  thoy  would  have  loaned  at 
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from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  if  there  had  been  no  law  to  dodge 
in  doing  so.  Thns  I  have  often  seen  borrowers  obligad  to 
give  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  when  I  did  not  donbt  that 
some  forty  thonsand  dollars  was  lying  idle,  waíting  for  invest- 
ment,  and  could  have  been  had  at  from  eight  to  ten  por  cent, 
if  there  had  been  no  legal  obstructions  in  the  way. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  usury  laws 
give  to  enterprising  financiera,  who  thrive  best  in  troubled 
and  muddy  waters ;  who  leap  the  ditch  that  holds  back  the 
mass  of  the  people,  confining  them  to  scant  pasture,  while 
they  who  leap  over  enjoy  fine  picking,  without  any  wear  and 
tear  of  conscience — as  they  cannot,  until  deprived  of  sense, 
think  it  wrong  to  sell  gold  or  silver  at  its  real  valué,  aa  well 
as  Tankee  cheese. 

In  spite  of  forfeiture  of  both  principal  and  interest,  by  the 
laws  of  líew  York,  the  valué  of  money  has  been  quoted  as 
regularly  as  that  of  Ohio  State  stock,  coffee  or  shad,  from  five 
to  thirty-six  per  cent.  A  while  anterior  to  183Y  so  many  had 
Icarned  the  way  of  dodging  the  usury  laws,  that  shaving  be- 
carne  a  dull  business  in  New  York.  The  usurers  contrived  to 
have  the  machine  tinkered  so  as  to  cut  off  the  "  dodge."  Their 
prospecta  soon  brightened.  It  was  in  this  improved  state  of 
the  machine  that  money  rose  to  three  per  cent  a  month  in 
1837. 


JTTBIES  DECIDING  BY  MAJOEITY— A  SXJB- 
STITUTE. 

AxL  lawyers,  of  much  experience,  know  that  in  cases  some- 
what  complex,  or  difficult  of  comprehension,  the  jury,  on  tak- 
ing  a  vote  on  •the  case,  at  first  show  that  only  two  or  three 
have  comprehended  it ;  sometimea  only  one.  This  minority 
explains,  over  and  over,  to  the  majority,  until,  in  the  course 
of  thirty  or  forty  hours,  the  whole  jury  get  to  understand  it. 
This  comes  from  the  naturc  of  things.  There  are  more  weak 
than  strong  minds.    For  one  that  is  strong  and  disciplined^ 
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there  are  some  acores  of  mediocres^  and  creatnres  of  mere  im- 
pulse, prejudice  or  passion,  with  whom  reason  has  little  or 
nothin^  to  do.  If  two  or  three  out  of  a  dozen  juries  be  capa- 
ble  of  understanding  a  difficnlt  case,  it  is  great  luck.  But 
these  would  uniformly  be  out-voted  in  stich  cases,  and  if  they 
had  no  power  to  check  the  majority  until  tliey  could  enlighten 
it,  jury  triáis  would  soon  be  intolerable.  If  the  one,  two,  or 
three,  that  comprehend  the  case,  fail  to  convince  tho  majority, 
it  Í8  better  the  jury  shonld  be  dismissed  for  disagreement, 
than  give  a  wrong  verdict.  So  long  as  we  try  by  jury,  the 
general  safety  requires  that  tlio  brains  of  that  body  should  be 
allowed  a  preponderance,  and  have  a  chance,  at  least,  to  guide 
it  to  correet  conclusions  or  prevent  a  wrong  conclusión. 

A  substituto  for  a^'ury  has  been  extensively  tried  in  chan- 
cery  courts,  and  found  very  reliable.  Tho  Master  in  Chancery 
has  reduced  the  testimony  to  writing  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties  or  their  counsel,  and  afterward  made  his  report,  or 
rendered  his  verdict,  upon  which  the  court,  if  no  exceptions 
were  filed  to  the  report,  proceeded  to  judge  or  decree.  By 
this  mode  the  expense  of  each  witness's  deposition,  at  ten 
cents  the  hundred  words,  has  not  averaged  over  one  doUar 
probably  in  each  suit.  The  witness  is  not  detainod,  generally, 
more  than  one  day.  In  cases  of  appeal  his  deposition  can  be 
handed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  papers  wdthout  more  expense. 
If  there  is  error  in  the  report  or  decree,  the  testimony  stands 
in  writing  by  which  the  error  may  be  corrected.  If  the  court 
think,  on  argument  of  the  exceptions  to  the  master's  report, 
that  it  is  wrong  in  any  respect,  they  may  refer  it  back  to  the 
same,  or  another  master,  for  further  examination  an4  report, 
or  to  take  fiírther  testimony  and  make  further  report. 

The  master  has  ftiU  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  and 
decide.  Counsel  may  argüe  the  matter  to  him,  and  if  they 
have  often  omitted  to  do  so,  it  was  probably  because  they  sup- 
posed  it  unnecessary,  or  because  they  thought  the  master  as 
capable  of  understanding  it  as  themselves.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  of  hearing  suitora  complain  of  masters'  reports,  as  finally 
received  and  adopted.  The  cheapness  and  certainty  of  this 
mode  of  trial  ought  to  have  commended  it  to  reformers.    It 
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besides  wonld  prevent  much  litigation ;  for  how  many  suits 
are  brought  in  the  hope  of  a  finding  of  the  facts  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  jury  1  I  have  heard  a  lawyer  say  to  his 
client,  "In  strictness  of  law  yon  cannot  recover :  but  there  ia 
no  telling  what  a  jury  might  do."  The  client  is  thns  indnced 
to  bring  suit.  The  lawyer  evades  responsibility,  gets  his  fee, 
and  wins  an  opportunity  of  making  a  specch  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement  of  his  calling.  If  the  master  were  bribed,  or  inclined 
to  be  partial,  he  could  not,  still,  dirert  the  conree  of  justice : 
for  the  evidence  wonld  be  in  writing,  and  taken  down  nnder 
the  eyes  of  the  snitora  or  their  oonnsel.  The  Jndges  of  the 
Cónrt  of  last  resort  wonld  have  to  be  bribed  also  to  eflFect  the 
evil  purpose ;  bnt  who  conld  bribe  the  pnblic  before  whose 
eyes  the  recorded  testimony  conld  be  brcüght,  and  the  Jndges 
themselves  arraigned  ? 

The  master,  referee,  or  single  jnror,  whatever  his  ñame, 
wonld  act  nnder  a  responsihilitj/^  which  wonld  generally  over- 
mle  any  feeling  of  friendship  or  malice  for  the  snitor,  were  the 
other  checks  wanting.  It  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  lawyers  will  favor  this  plan,  for  it  wonld  diminish 
their  income,  as  well  as  their  chances  for  cultivating  and  dis- 
playing  their  eloqnence ;  thongh,  as  a  class,  they  are  as  patri- 
otic  and  self-sacrificing  as  any  other.  Eloqnence  is  a  good 
thing,  but  shonld  not  cost  too  much.  It  indeed,  according  to 
Tacitns,  flourishes  best  where  the  machinery  of  govemment 
is  disordered  or  imperfect  and  needa  much  tinkeriog.  Meas- 
nres,  then,  that  save  wind  mnst  be  sanitary. 

Among  the  inconveniences  to  be  obviated  by  the  prc^)osed 
substituto  are  the  many  days'  attendance  of  witnesses  before 
they  can  be  examined  in  open  court ;  the  winnowing  out  of 
all  intelligent  men  in  order  to  procure  the  veriest  chaff  of 
humanity  for  jurore ;  the  two  to  ten  hour  speeches  addressed 
to  jurore  to  penétrate  their  supposed  stupidity,  or  excite  their 
prejudices ;  the  feeling  of  but  one-twelfth  of  a  proper  respon- 
sibility by  the  juror,  and  the  non-existence  of  a  record  of  the 
testimony. 
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THE  DESIGN   OF  PROVIDENCE.* 

The  events  just  passed  seem  to  show  that  heaven  designed 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  To  effect  thÍB  the  Northern  lead- 
ers  of  the  mis-named  Democratic  Party  gave  encouragement 
to  the  South  to  rebel,  but  failed  to  second  the  rebellion  with 
blows ;  gíving  the  rebela  hope  with  words,  and  thus  prolong- 
ing  the  contest.  A  large  opposition  minority  was  neeessary 
to  feed  this  hope.  All  were  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  this 
minority  while  its  leaders  were  in  the  interest  of  despotism  ; 
favoring  a  govemment  whose  corner-stone  was  to  be  human 
slavery,  as  its  Vice-President,  Stephens,  declared,  Most  per- 
Bons  who  adhered  to  the  party,  called  Democratic,  did  so  be- 
cause  they  or  their  fathers  had  thought  it  the  party  most 
favorable  to  liberty  and  equal  rights.  They  had  boasted  of 
the  Government  aU  the  years  of  their  manhood  as  the  very 
best  government  on  earth,  Yet  they  saw  that  Government 
attacked  by  rebels,  not  because  the  rebela  were  oppressed  (for 
they  controUed  it),  but  because  the  rebels  wanted  to  establish 
a  slave  empire !  And  strange  enough,  whUe  imagining  them- 
Belves  Demócrata,  they  gave  to  such  rebels  against  so  good  a 
govemment  their  sympathy. 

In  this  we  see  the  design  of  God  to  keep  up  rebel  hopes,  by 
Bustaining  a  large  minority  to  snarl  at  the  best  govemment  on 
earth ;  rejoice  at  its  misfortunes,  and  glory  in  the  success  of 
the  rebela.  Such  insanity  of  will  could  not  have  afflicted 
Bome  two  hundred  thousand  votera  in  Ohio,  after  more  than 
twenty-five  yeara  of  good  common  schools  therein,  if  heaven 
had  not  clouded  their  minda  with  prejudices.  President  Lin- 
coln also  was  made  blind  for  a  long  time  to  the  defective  gen- 
eralship  of  McClellan,  apparently  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
Baid  all  his  Cabinet  abandoned  McClellan  before  he  abandoned 
him;  but  after  Antíetam  he  could  retain  him  no  longer. 
Had  any  one  of  the  Ohio  generáis,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Eosecrans,  Gilmore,  or  McPherson  commanded  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  men  on  the  Potomac  in  the  fall 

♦  First  publialied  in  October,  18C6. 
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of  1861,  the  rebellion  would  probably  have  been  ended  so 
qnick  that  no  negrees  would  Lave  been  enlisted,  ñor  an  emiCki- 
cipation  of  them  proclaimed.  McClellan  was  Lincoln's  mar- 
plot,  but  efficient  laborer  in  carrjing  out  the  designa  of  Provi- 
dence.  God  inflicta  puniahments,  and  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  serve  him.  Thia  nation  may  have  deserved  piinish- 
ment  for  tolerating  Slavery,  as  much  aa  Pharoah  and  the 
Egyptians  did,  and  the  punishment  may  not  yet  be  completed. 
The  head  of  President  Johnson  has  takcn  a  queer  tum, 
though  not  very  snrprising.  The  nation  may  be  fiírther  pnn- 
ished ;  but  Slavery  will  be  extinguished  in  fact  as  in  ñame. 
Eevolutions  never  move  backward,  but  crush  whatever  at- 
tempts  to  hinder  their  progress.  The  imaginary  Democrat 
will  therefore  have  to  remain  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
favorito  institution  of  Slavery,  for  God  decrees  its  fall. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Judge  Tucker  and  oth- 
ers,  were  ashamed  of  the  institution,  and  sought  to  leave  evi- 
dence  of  their  condemnation  of  it,  little  thinking  that  its  evil 
•  Communications  would,  in  time,  corrupt  the  principies  of  the 
party  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  head,  and  who,  referring  to 
it,  wrote  that  he  "  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  reflected 
that  God  was  just  and  that  His  justice  would  not  slumber 
forever,  and  that  in  a  contest  with  Slavery  God  had  not  a 
single  attribute  that  could  make  Him  take  part  with  the 
masters." 
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THE  NAPOLBAD 

IN  TWELVE  BOOKS. 


PEEFACE. 

Thb  epic  story  of  the  foUowing  poem  begÍBs  with  Napo- 
leones Russian  eampaign,  and  terminates  with  his  departure 
for  Elba.  Its  events,  thongh  recent,  are  of  snch  magnitnde 
and  importanee,  that  they  affect  the  imagination,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  adventures  which  relate  to  more  distant  and  fabn- 
lons  times. 

So  many  persons  and  things  enter  into  the  action,  that 
there  is  little  roora  by  freqnent  recurrence  to  the  same  per- 
son  to  delinéate  individual  character.  Great  masses  being 
oftener  in  view,  than  individuáis,  few  persons  interest  more 
than  others,  as  in  the  works  of  Camoens  and  Virgil.  Still, 
the  boldness  of  Murat,  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  Ney, 
the  magnaniraity  and  ardor  of  Bcnningsen  and  Poniatowski, 
the  obstinate  valor  of  Blucher,  and  the  peculiar  traits  of  some 
others  may  be  noticed. 

To  preserve  the  epic  aetion  entire,  and  state  the  material 
occurrences,  it  was  necessary  to  describe  many  battles ;  some 
of  these  are  describéd  generally,  others  particularly,  accord- 
ing  to  their  importance,  and  the  information  obtained  of  the 
movements  of  the  combatants. 

From  the  nature  of  the  story,  Napoleón  is  the  centre  and 
object  of  all  operations.  The  war  is  commenced  to  advance 
his  power,  and  is  only  terrainated  by  his  dethronement.  The 
motions  oí  the  machinery  (always  preceding  the  aetion)  tend 
to  this  catastrophe,  and  uniformly,  what  agitates  the  heavenly 
councils,  bears  aflSrmatively  on  his  destiny,  and  only  nega- 
tively  influences  the  fate  of  others. 

The  Deity,  Angels,  Providence,  Passions,  Principies,  Vir- 
15 
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tues  and  Vices,  mostly  constítute  the  machinery,  wherein  the 
flrst  Í8  represented  as  directing  all  events  through  the  others, 
liis  subordínate  agents.  This  machinery  iswell  adapted  to  late 
events.  The  allegorical  personages  may  be  tolerated  by  the 
reason,  which  wonld  reject,  in  events  so  recent,  the  open  inter- 
ference  of  theological  beings.  These  are  never  made  visible 
to  man ;  but  comramiicate  with  him  intellectually  and  throngh 
the  immortal  part  of  his  nature ;  thns  their  dignity  is  preserved 
and  the  probability  of  their  actions  maintained.  If  a  part  of 
this  plan  be  thonght  too  metaphysical,  it  may  not  disgnst  rea- 
son  ;  the  date  of  the  action  made  it  necessary ;  without  it 
fancy  conld  not  be  gratified,  but  at  the  expense  of  judgment, 
and  that  harmony  would  be  broken  whence  spring  the  pleas- 
ures  of  taste.  The  incorruptible  objects  of  religious  adoration 
should  not  be  represented  as  holding  intercourse  with  coporeal 
man,  except  through  the  médium  of  the  principies  and  pas- 
sions,  which  have  a  mental  existence,  and  are  known  to  influ- 
ence  his  thoughts  and  actions. 

The  Deity,  from  the  greatness  of  his  character,  is  seldom 
introduced.  In  the  First  Book,  in  answer  to  Philanthropy, 
he  develops  liis  views  wíth  respect  to  man.  In  the  Sixth,  by 
directing  Wisdom  not  to  assist  the  counsels  of  the  passions, 
he  lays  the  foundation  of  Napoleon's  disasters ;  and  in  the 
Twelfth  he  is  exhibited  to  show  his  regard  for  fortitude,  and 
the  man  who  is  superior  to  fortune,  that  the  moral  grandeur 
of  the  hero  may  appear  more  conspicuous,  and  in  his  moral 
be  seen  a  prospectivo  physical  triumph. 

The  events  are  narrated  in  the  order  they  occurred ;  there 
is,  nevertheless,  an  anachronism  in  the  date  of  the  dismission 
of  the  legislativo  body. 

In  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  held  the  court  of  Providence ; 
because  it  is  a  classic  edifico,  and  renown,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  a  main  object  of  the  exploits  which  the  poem  celebrates. 
For  this  reason  the  Temple  is  represented  as  impaired  by  the 
conflict  of  the  allegorical  deities  in  the  Sixth  Book.  The 
debate  and  combat  of  the  gods  there  mentioned  are  intended 
to  show,  that  the  passions,  uninfluenced  by  wisdom,  retained 
Napoleón  in  Moscow  too  long,  whereby  his  power  was  dimin- 
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ished.    The  same  principie  govems  the  movements  of  the 
machinery  with  reepect  to  other  events. 


Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  poem  and  the  above 
preface  were  written ;  during  which  period  the  Anthor  has 
been  laboring  in  a  profession  unfriendly  to  the  Mnses,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  publication  of  the  work  was 
not  contemplated  ;  it  has,  therefore,  not  ripened  in  proportion 
to  its  age.  But  such  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  sentiments 
and  ]angaage,  that  it  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  cornipt  the  style  or 
moráis  of  the  reader.  If  Deceit,  War  and  Intrigue,  are  intro- 
duced,  acting  acoording  to  their  n  ature,  they  are  not  com- 
mended,  but  rebuked.  Who  goes  far  in  a  straight  line,  must 
cross  precipices  and  rivers,  as  well  as  plains,  so,  who  treats  of 
things  as  they  are,  must  describe  vices  as  well  as  virtues. 

In  1823,  a  well  written  poem  in  ten  cantos,  in  French,  was 
published,  of  which  Napoleón  is  the  hero.  Iñ  this  work  the 
principal  acts  of  his  political  and  military  Ufe  are  mentioned 
and  justified.  The  Author  in  his  preface  advances  the  opin- 
ión, which  is  perhaps  entertained  by  others,  that  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  lind  the  subject  of  a  good  epic  poem  in 
the  life  of  Napoleón  ;  because,  whatever  epoch  might  be  se- 
lected  for  the  principal  action,  after  describing  the  triumphs 
of  the  hero,  the  reader's  eye  would  penétrate  beyond  the  pie- 
ture  ;  see  him  unhappy,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  which  he  says,  "  detruirait  ViUvsion^  et  pa/r  conae- 
querd^  la  vie  et  Vame  dupomneP 

One  prepossession  may  be  removed  by  another.  5e  who 
admits  that  the  Iliad  is  the  most  perfect  of  poems,  will  not  ad- 
mit  that  the  knowledge,  which  the  Author  unnecessarily  gives 
the  reader  of  the  futuro  misfortunes  of  Achules,  destroys  its  life 
and  soul.  Homer  attempts  no  illusioa  respecting  the  fall  of 
his  hero  on  the  Trojan  plain.  He  sings  with  candor  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  the  will  of  Jove.  He  soraetimes  makes  known 
the  catastrophe  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  ;  as,  when  Pa- 
troclus  goes  to  the  fleld  in  Achilles'  arms,  it  is  explained,  that 
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he  will  uot  retum  in  safety.  The  future  calamitíes  of  his 
héroes,  like  Milton's,  are  obtnided  on  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

Suecessfiil  campaigns  abound  in  the  life  of  Napoleón ;  bnt 
his  conduct  in  adversity  recommended  him  to  rae,  as  the  hero 
of  a  poem.  It  was  supposed  that  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  two  himdred  after 
the  pubKcation  of  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  such  as  deemed 
it  important  would  perceive  more  glory  in  a  moral  triimiph 
than  in  one  of  mere  forcé,  which  could  be  achieved  by  a  bmte 
as  well  as  a  man — ^by  a  Tamerlane  as  well  as  a  Washington. 
A  period,  therefore,  was  selected  for  the  action,  in  which  the 
Emperor,  thongh  almost  uniformly  victorious  in  the  field,  was 
at  last  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  by  the  forcé  of  events, 
and  his  own  magnanimous  regard  for  the  happiness  of  his 
conntry. 

He  has  been  reproached  for  not  committing  suicide  when 
he  ceased  to  rule  Franco*  Was  this  done  by  persons  capable 
of  comprehending  the  trae  heroic  character?  Homer,  or 
rather  Pope,  says : 

"  The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove." 

The  general  and  better  opinión  is,  that  suicide  is  a  cow- 
ardly  retreat  from  the  blows  of  fortune.  Some  Stoics,  how- 
ever,  took  the  notion  that  the  act,  which  admitted  they  were 
vanquished,  was  evidence  of  their  victory ;  and  probably  their 
error  has  been  the  source  of  the  false  ideas  entertained  by 
some,  who  doubtless  had  thought  a  child  foolish  to  beat  the 
floor  with  his  head  for  the  loss  of  a  toy.* 

*  The  foUowing  ode  (written  wliile  tho  Emi)eror  was  at  Elba),  expresBes 
among-other  thin^,  wbat  I  woiüd  farther  hint,  on  the  advantages  of  tliat 
eleyation  of  mind  in  which  tnie  heroism  consiste : 

How  weak  the  props  of  human  trust ! 
All  earthly  thinge  go  down  to  dust : 
The  chief  who  order'd  many  a  throne, 
Who  v¡ew*d  groat  nations  as  his  own, 
The  friend  of  merit  and  her  train, 
Or  seen  in  princes  or  the  swain, 
Is  reft  of  lofty  sway  how  soon  ! 
What  darkness  clouds  his  blazing  noon  1 
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Poetry  18  sometimes  jndged  by  rules,  or  opinions,  which 
very  Iktle  concern  the  general  reader,  as  they  affect  the  head, 
not  the  heart,  wliile  what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  the 
poem — ^its  spirit,  style,  sentiments  and  conduct — is  not  duly 
considered.  Henee  the  Cid  was  condemned  by  the  French, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  by  the  Florentine  Academy, 
thongh  time  has  proved  these  works  to  be  the  best  in  their 
respective  langnages.  Among  these  opinions  is  that  concem- 
ing  tjie  snccessful  termination  of  the  action,  which  Milton  has 
disregarded — and  that  entcrtained  against  poems  on  subjects 
of  recent  date ;  as  to  the  latter  I  would  observe,  that  gennine 
poetry  cannot  be  affected  by  dates  more  than  genuino  beauty 
can  be  affected  by  omaraents.  Gold  is  not  the  less  gold  for 
its  modem  stamp.  If  one  prefers  a  guinea  of  ancient  date,  it 
is  from  a  regard  for  antiquity,  not  the  gold :  neither  the  metal 
of  the  coin,  ñor  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  is  changed  by  the 
time  to  which  it  refers.     The  opinión  arises  jfrom  mistaking 

Though  his  great  mlnd  and  matchleBS  power, 
That  aVd  the  world,  now  awe  no  more, 
False  friends  forsake,  and  lowering  night 
Succeed  fair  vlctory's  dazzllng  light, 
His  &me  shaU  stUl  refulgent  rise  ; 
MiBfortnne  Ufts  him  to  the  skies ! 

In  moral  strength  he  soars  elate. 
And  tríumphs  o'er  the  Btonns  of  fate : 
With  firmness  fortnne's  anger  bravos ; 
The  mlnd  (his  better  kingdom,)  eaves ; 
Ñor  needs  the  aid  of  Buicide, 
The  fools  reUef  for  wounded  pride. 

Gaj  fancj  oft  shall  haunt  his  isle 
To  eee  him  o'er  earth's  baubles  smile : 
And  thither  admiration  straj 
To  view  the  evening  of  hia  day  ; 
To  see  the  great  by  doom  eevere, 
Upon  misfortnne's  boBom  drear 
In  converse  with  the  glorious  past. 
He  knows  his  fame  with  earth  will  last ; 
That  kings  perceive  he  filis  the  world, 
A  throne  whence  one  cannot  be  hnrled. 
And  feels  that  he  all  eyes  confínes. 
And,  thongh  in  ruins,  realms  outshines. 
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a  circumstance  for  the  pereon,  antiquity  for  poetry ;  though 
the  latter  can  only  derive  from  the  former  an  adventitions  aid 
in  occasionally  escaping  from  a  dull  to  a  venerable  air.  If 
the  notoriety  of  modern  facts  prevent  fabulous  statements,  no 
harm  can  result :  poetry,  like  prose,  gains  lustre  from  tnith  ; 
and  Buperhnman  móvements,  whether  the  date  of  the  action 
be  recent  or  remote,  shonld  be  confined  to  the  ideal  beiogs, 
who  may  at  pléasnre  be  given  a  pygmean  or  gigantic  statare. 

St.  Claibsville,  OcroBEE  17, 1833. 
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BOOK   I. 

ANALTSIS. 

Tlie  ángel  of  Deatli  delégales  bis  ministers  to  eonfínn  Napoleon's  deter- 
mination  to  inTade  Rossia.  Philanthiopj  griered  at  the  prospect  of  war, 
implores  the  Deitj  to  prevent  it,  who  refüses  her  request — while  Napoleón 
raises  annies  preparatoiy  to  hostilities — Policy  adyises  him  how  to  proceed, 
and  solicita  Intrigue  to  aid  him,  She  mentlons  the  extent  of  her  abillty  to 
aseist,  and  enters  on  her  work.  Then  Napoleón,  agreeable  to  the  advice  of 
Policj,  demands  of  Alexander  through  his  minister  the  adoptlon  of  the  Con- 
tinental Sfstem  in  terms  calcolated  to  offend.  Napoleón,  angrv  at  bis  reply, 
acenses  him  of  provoking  hostilities.  Alexander  prepares  to  defend  himselí. 
He  repairs  to  Wilna,  calis  a  conncil  wherein  De  ToUy  Benningsen,  and  Tol- 
Btoy  debate,  and  conclude  to  devástate  Litbuania  as  the  French  adyance — 
Napoleón  after  an  interview  with  his  wife  and  ehild  proceeds  to  his  army. 

SmG  heavenly  muse,  of  anas,  and  him  who  mov'd 
All  Europe,  warring  on  the  JRussian  realm, 
By  fedérate  kings  constrain'd ;  his  empire's  fall, 
Bus  passive  valor  midst  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  moral  grandenr : — Aid  ye  deathless  powers, 
And  give  to  immortality  the  song  I 

He,  the  great  victor  of  nnnumber'd  fields, 
Had  long  gigantic  stalk'd  o'er  prostrate  thrones 
And  hnmbled  realms,  snpreme  of  mortal  men ; 
His  great  achievements  blooming  in  renown, 
Surpass'd  the  fam'd  exploits  of  héroes  oíd ; 
While,  like  a  comet  blazing  through  the  heavens, 
The  wonder,  and  the  dread  of  neighboring  orbs, 
He  soar'd  refulgent  o'cr  the  astonish'd  world 
And  filPd  the  breasts  of  mightiest  kings  with  awe ; 
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When  he  resolv'd  to  Bhield  tbe  fruitM  south 
Against  th'  encroachments  of  the  threat'ning  north ; 
The  cause  of  mnch  disaater  and  lament : 
For  this  he  led  pnissant  hosts  to  war, 
Beyond  the  sphere  that  fate  ordain'd  his  sway. 
God  mov'd  híni  so,  to  check  his  proud  career. 
When  first  th'  ambition  seíz'd  his  restlcss  soul, 
Death's  ángel  knew,  and  feaidng  hnman  change, 
From  his  palé  nation  delegates  his  sprites, 
Instructed  to  infest  the  monarch's  dome, 
Where  nightly  he  reposed,  and  him  inspire 
With  greater  wrath  against  the  Bussian  Prinee : 
To  elévate  his  mind  with  flatteríng  dreams 
Of  his  brave  l^ons  deck'd  with  victory's  bays — 
Of  conquerid  kingdoms  trembling  at  his  nod, 
And  ocean-s  mler  humbled  on  the  waves. 

The  ghostlj  ministere  in  darkness  flew, 
Spreading  diseases  through  the  wilds  of  air ; 
While  hell  rejoic'd,  as  erst,  when  they  led  kings 
T'  avengo  the  Bonrbon  doom :  the  shades  of  men 
Of  ancient  days,  that  haunt  their  nativo  land, 
Fled  murmuring  from  their  course,  and  to  their  sons 
Moan'd  in  the  vagrant  wind,  and  sorrow  mov'd, 
That  thonsands  wept,  ñor  knew  why  flow'd  the  tears ; 
Thunders  low  roU'd  along  th'  unclonded  sky — 
Philanthropy  with  dove-like  voice  complain'd 
O'er  spacious  Europe,  and  on  holy  wings 
Of  lo  ve  and  virtue  borne,  to  heaven  ascends ; 
A  pensive  wanderer  through  the  fleld  of  stars — 
And  flies  majestie  past  th'  ambrosial  groves, 
Angelic  seats,  where  evil  never  comes, 
And  jasper  mansions,  while  her  robes  of  light, 
Kefulgent  flowing  on  the  balmy  gales, 
The  pavetnent  clear  reflected  with  new  charms; 
And  soon  before  the  Lord  of  natm'e  stands, 
Veíl'd  by  his  radiance  from  celestial  eyes, 
And  generóos  thns  his  sovereign  aid  implores : 

Great  sire  of  worlds^  I  momit  the  blest  abodes, 
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Afflicted  SO,  tliat  e'en  no  time  I  spare 

To  wander  through  iny  native  lieavenly  groves 

And  view  the  gratefol  haunts  of  hajjpier  years. 

For  Europe's  race  I  mourn ;  Ambition  late 

In  fame's  bright  dome  propos'd  to  lift  Qaul's  king 

To  peerless  eminence,  thongh  Emrope  wail'd 

Besmear'd  with  gore,  and  death  and  ruin  march'd 

O'er  all  her  lands ;  then  him  inspired  to  war 

On  Bnssia's  empire.    While  he  doubtful  stands, 

What  course  to  take,  lol  Earth's  grim  tyrant  sends 

His  ministry,  oommission'd  to  invest 

His  palace,  and  induce  conclusión  bad. 

I  saw  and  wept';  ñor  can  I  more  than  seek 

Tby  high  tribunal,  and  invoke  thy  aid 

To  stop  that  odious  embassj,  and  savo 

Long  sufRaring  nations  from  contention's  flames — 

Which,  gracious  sire,  permit  me  to  implore, 

If  yet  in  thy  puré  eyes  I  lovely  seem — 

Kyet  Earth's  fairest  realms  deserve  thy  care ; 

If  yet  thou  lov'st  the  land  where  science  dweUs, 

And  countless  temples  to  thy  glory  rise. 

0  still  regard  thy  undeserving  world ; 
Ñor  by  neglecting  man,  let  camage  blot 

Her  brightest  sphere.    O  let  the  Earth  have  peace, 
Wisdom  prevalí,  and  men  leam  war  no  more. 

To  whom  th'  Almighty  sovereign  thus  replies : 
Offsprifig  belov'd,  perrerse  are  human  Idnd — 
They  madly  rush  on  wo,  then  heaven  arraign. 
Created  free,  they  still  are  passion's  slaves. 
And  from  the  light  of  reason  devious  stray. 
Yet  on  Columbia,  freedom's  proud  abode ! 

1  look,  delighted :  Beason  there  high  thron'd 
Egects  the  monsters  Europe's  darkness  bred, 
That  have  my  laws  infring'd,  and  robb'd  mankind 
Of  saered  rights :  Like  her  Franco  will'd  to  be ; 
Assuming  human  dignity,  she  drove 

Her  tyrants  from  her  lands,  when  round  the  kings 
Conspir'd  with  impious  aun ;  then  one  I  chose 
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To  guide  her  arms  to  victory,  and  chastise 
Them  sore,  but  not  destroy  j  he  now  must  fall, 
And  vicious  France  gndure  great  misery: 
Fate's  ministry  ehall  unimpeded  march. 
And  all  that  I  have  preordain'd  transpire. 

Beseech  me  not  to  end  the  reign  of  war ; 
Man  worka  his  doom ;  by  knowledge  dearly  bonght ; 
Bought  by  long  ages  of  destructive  strife, 
He  will  consent  to  chango  his  deadly  arms 
Por  impleraents  of  husbandry :  that  time 
Is  yet  remote — past  many  evil  days. 
Then  shall  all  nations  in  loud  choras  join 
To  celébrate  our  ñame,  and  hell  will  moum 
Its  empire  lost  among  the  sons  of  men. 

He  spoke ;  with  reverent  sign  the  fair  retir' 
From  'midst  the  great  effalgence ;  sighing  soft, 
With  head  erect,  she  spreads  her  wings  of  light 
And  rapid  flies  along  th'  immortal  plains, 
Then  through  day's  rosy  gates ;  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
She  moves  snblime,  till  circumfiís'd  in  clouds, 
Slow  on  the  breeze  o'er  Fontainbleau  she  passM, 
There  view'd  a  Synod  of  the  Furies  dark, 
All  ghastly  smilíng  at  portended  war : 
Griev'd  by  the  scene  her  tender  bosom  heav'd ; 
The  lucid  tears  rolPd  from  her  lovely  eyes  ; 
The  clonds  seem'd  sorrowing  with  the  fair  they  bore, 
Dissolving  round  in  gently  falling  showers,  * 

While  she  exclaims : — "  Ah  blind  and  hapless  man ! 
Tliy  want  of  virtue,  heaven  will  e'er  avenge 
With  blood-stain'd  fields  and  their  attendant  woes." 

Mars,  hideous  monster,  heard  and  angry  grasp'd 
His  arms,  thus  speaking,  loud  as  thundering  storms : 

Frail  slanderer,  avaunt  I     Is  not  my  field 
Bright  Honor's  richest  mine  ?    Fortune's  great  test  ? 
And  Fame's  most  brilliant  road?    Why  then  a  curse? 
A  punishment  by  heav'n  of  man  deprav'd  ? 
'Tis  what  man  seeks,  and  will  he  seek  distress  ? 

Thus  he  declaim'd,  fluttering  on  cloudy  wings ; 
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líor  moro  the  fair  one  heard ;  with  light'ning  speed 
Shrieking  she  fled  his  terrible  approach. 

While  at  his  dome  amv'd,  the  deathfiü  crew 
SurroTind  Napoleón,  and  in  him  inspire 
Yisions  of  glory,  and  victorious  war ; 
Of  milUons  bowing  at  his  potent  nod ; 
Of  ocean's  sovereign  struggling  in  despair 
Against  his  greater  power ;  of  Eussia's  iré 
And  stem  defiance  of  his  arms ;  of  kings 
And  principaUties  subjeeted  by  her  fall ; 
And  Europe's  crown  by  him  in  triumph  worn ; 
As  one  bespeaks  him  thus : — Illustrious  chief  I 
Behold  thy  favoring  Star  in  happiest  blaze ! 
Lo !  Fortune  smiling  beckons  thee  to  arms  1 
How  long  wilt  thou  in  ease  inglorious  bidé 
Possessing  power  to  grasp  these  prizes  great? 
How  long  wilt  thou  see  Eussia  disobey 
And  let  thy  thunder  sleep  ?    E'en  now  she  aids 
The  queen  of  ocean — ^views  with  hostile  scom 
Thy  menaces  severe,  and  dares  thy  power. 
Prowess  withheld  grants  impotence  to  boast ; 
Vice,  tiraely  banish'd,  gives  to  virtuo  birth ; 
But  when  too  late  assaiPd,  it  greater  swells 
With  soul  vindictive,  and  above  control ; 
His  bad  example  to  the  neighb'ring  realms, 
Unless  soon  punish'd  will  thy  plans  confound, 
And  wide  rebellion  thy  proud  hopes  destroy. 
Leam  then  th'  importance  of  immediate  war — 
Eussia  subdu'd,  broad  Europe's  crown  is  thine, 
Thy  revolutionary  throne  conflrm'd. 
E'en  farthest  Asia  may  confess  thy  sway, 
Thy  troops  hold  every  land,  thy  ships  rule  every  sea ! 

He  heard,  and  with  desire  of  conquest  burn'd ; 
Eag'd  his  great  mind,  soaríng  on  fancy's  wings 
Sublime,  above  all  height  of  mortal  power! 
He  deem'd  him  marching  over  subject  worlds, 
Thrones  and  dominions  trembling  as  he  strode 
And  reverencing  his  dignity ;  but  day,  ^ 
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In  rosy  vestments  showering  gold  advanced, 
Dispelling  sleep  and  fancy's  glorious  Bcenes ; 
Then  disappointment's  algor  palls  the  soul — 
In  liia  fierce  eyes  the  burning  passions  play ; 
And  am  I  thus,  he  cries,  who  late  Bupreme 
Of  mortals  towered  ?    Alas  I  what  toil  remains 
Ere  Enrope  shall  be  mine,  and  all  Earth's  kings 
Eule  by  just  laws !  Ere  then  what  plains  shall  reek 
With  héroes'  gore  I    What  hosts  xintimely  fall ! 
E'en  Jena,  Austerlitz  and  Freidland's  fields 
May  be  snrpass'd  in  slanghter  and  renown. 

Thus  he,  and  of  Bhine's  fedérate  States,  Denmark, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  Italy  and  France, 
Demands  four  hundred  thousand  warriors  ann'd 
To  cross  the  Niemen.    At  his  high  behest 
Obedient  mov'd  the  nations  call'd  to  war : 
OnPoland's  plains  collecting  their  dun  Unes, 
Tipt  with  tri-color'd  plnmes  and  bayonets,  seemed, 
Like  a  wide  oeean  mov'd  by  boisterous  winds, 
Wave  foUowing  wave,  white-edg'd  o'er  the  dark  deep ; 
While  boding  Kussia  circimiTeil'd  her  realm, 
With  banded  warriors,  and  with  equal  pride, 
Eetum'd  th'  imposing  frown  of  Gallie  war. 

Fair  Policy,  the  various  color'd  dame, 
Meantime  descending  from  her  mystic  throne, 
Whenee  she  smreys  the  state  and  deeds  of  men, 
Addresses  thus  Gaul's  high  designing  king. 
To  point  thy  course  I  leave  my  chambers  bright, 
Whenee  late  I  saw  thee,  heedless  of  my  rule, 
Alarm  the  Eussian  king ;  when  in  red  car 
By  steeds  of  lightning  drawn,  to  him  I  flew, 
Advising  thus : — "  'Tis  prudent  to  próvido 
Por  evil  days,  thou  see'st  those  days  are  near — 
Increase  thy  martial  stores,  and  cali  to  arms 
Thy  country's  bravest  myriads ;  let  them  guard 
Her  wide  frontier,  and  wait  portended  war." 
He  took  my  lore :  '  Tis  now  your  part  to  MI 
His  apprehensions  with  the  voice  of  peace 
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So  neglígence  may  wave  her  palsying  wand, 

And  hold  her  elack  dominión  o'er  his  arms 

That  in  the  first  thou  giVst  decisivo  blow ; 

For  hard  will  be  the  task  to  forcé  Buch  hosts, 

If  vigilant  and  brave ;  then  well  excuse 

Tonr  hostile  movements.    But  the  task  remains 

To  jnstify  thy  ways  to  inen,  and  shroud 

With  well-wov'n  cloak  of  justice  thy  designs ; 

Lest  all  believe  thou  striv'st  from  lust  of  sway. 
And  thy  allies  with  dread  thy  power  behold  ; 
Whence  may  much  ill  result — they  then  will  cry : 
**  Napoleón  deems  unjust  who  have  to  lose  I 
Because  we  have,  he  next  may  us  assail  1 
Why  should  we  aid  him  to  devour  oursolves  ? 
Time  wisdom  gives ;  but  fools  are  wise  too  late." 

If  facts  are  scarce,  diplomacy  will  aid  : 
Now  in  thy  capital  Kowrakin  bidés ; 
Through  him  make  some  deraand  his  king  will  scom, 
As  quick  t'  observe  thy  Albion-büghting  law ; 
Pretence  thou  thus  shaJt  gain  t'  unshoath  the  sword. 
Before  thou  enterest  on  this  great  campaign, 
Form  strict  alliance  with  the  neighboring  realms, 
And  seek  th'  assistance  of  profound  Intrigue, 
By  whose  solé  arm  great  monarchies  have  fallen  ; 
Her  piercing  eyes  will  Sussia's  realm  explore, 
And  round  its  sovereign  wake  rebellion's  flames. 

She  ended — ^thus  th'  aspiring  chief  replied : 
Lov'd  counsellor,  omit  not  to  suggest 
New  means,  conducive  to  my  weal,  my  aims 
Are  wondrous — ^wondrous  therefore  be  thy  arts ; 
Exertions  bold  produce  superior  things ; 
What  can  we  not  eftect  with  all  our  power  ? 
Thy'  presence  glads  me  like  the  rosy  morn — 
Thy  voice  ddights  like  music  of  the  grove — 
Be  ever  present,  courting  fortune's  gales 
To  waft  me  peerless  down  the  stream  of  time ; 
Thy  various  light  will  cast  on  futuro  years 
One  puré  effiílgence ;  all  thy  hues  unite 
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Ab  SoI'b,  and  shine  like  his,  if  we  succeed : 
Let  then  the  occasion  and  thy  toil  accord. 
Thy  early  precepts,  ripen'd  in  my  breast, 
Have  crown'd  my  hopea  in  cabinet  and  field : 
Opinión,  queen  of  earth,  and  numbere  vast 
1  foUow,  arm'd  with  all  their  giant  power. 
What  now  thou  offerest  statesmen  oft  have  tried 
With  undeserved  succesa ;  but  seek  her  aid, 
And  bid  her  see  me  ere  the  golden  dawn. 

The  monarch  spoke,  her  witty  eyes  she  rolls, 
With  reverence  bows,  and  nimbly  monnts  her  car ; 
With  glowing  countenance  waves  a  signal  bright, 
When  vivid  lightnings  fitñil  quiver  round 
And  thunders  hoarsely  growl ;  the  burning  wheels 
Spontaneous  roll ;  a  blaze  before  her  flies ; 
Behind  the  angry  cireling  streams  expire — 
In  awful  grandeur  o'er  heaven's  roUing  billa  ahe  ridea ; 
Soon  o'er  the  chambera  of  the  boiateroua  winds 
Aacends,  and  entera  faat  the  azure  halla, 
(Near  fairy  land,  involv'd  in  ahining  bloom, 
Whoae  tenante  wondering,  view'd  her  flaming  march, 
And  ran,  diaorder'd,  through  th'  enchanting  bowers.) 
There,  on  an  emerald  throne,  Intrigue  ahe  'apiea, 
Her  Syrena  round  creating  tender  atraina  ; 
When  quickly  through  the  hall  unnumber'd  aounda 
Symphonioua,  roae ;  the  voicea  of  thin  ahadea 
Lightly  disporting  on  the  lazy  air. 
After  ahort  apace,  the  queen  bida  ailence  and  exclaima  : 
Draw  near,  fair  aiater,  and  thy  embaaay  reveal ; 
But  come  not  with  thoae  red,  unbridled  ateeda  I 

When  thus  the  dame :  Gaul'a  mighty  king  intenda 
To  conquer  Euaaia,  and  admita  thy  aid. 
I  bade  him  quick  thy  aubitle  arma  employ, 
By  whoae  aole  power  great  monarchiea  have  fall'n ; 
Thou  know'at  to  him  our  choiceat  akill  belongs ; 
Through  him  we  have  the  fame  of  great  eventa 
Which  nothing  but  hia  power  could  have  controlPd  ; 
We  wear  the  laurela  oft  hia  valor  wina ; 
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Withliold  not  then  thy  aid ;  to  him  repair 
Before  yon  moon  resigna  her  borrow'd  day, 
Or  roBy  beaming  moming  dances  on, 
And  all  thou  know'st  of  Eussía's  clime,  reveal ; 
The  while  myself  will  fill  thy  crystal  throne, 
And  hear  the  musió  of  thy  tuneful  Hall ; 
Th'  electric  steeds  shall  slumber  in  my  car, 
Or,  inoflFensive,  sport  in  azure  plains. 

Stay  if  thou  wilt,  the  sister  queen  replies ; 
But  this  thou  'It  deem  the  organ  of  the  heavens, 
Or  where  the  winds  hold  festival,  and  tell 
Of  all  their  boisterous  frolics  round  the  world  : 
Of  inundating  lands  with  ocean's  waves ; 
Of  burying  navios  and  o'erturning  towers. 
Not  far  below  the  stormy  brethren  dwell, 
In  hail  of  fairy-land,  whose  sil  ver  trains 
Their  lucid  mantles  tore,  and  ran  confds'd 
Along  their  dusky  bowers  at  thy  approach 
With  vivid  lightnings  darting  round  thy  wheels : 
Superior  splendor  shocks  these  darkling  tribes : 
They  erst  were  low-soul'd  mortals,  scarcely  touch'd 
With  fire  ethereal,  more  than  brutal  forms : 
Hell  spurn'd  the  mites,  heav'n  left  them  to  their  mood  ; 
They  ha  ve  no  power  except  the  power  to  hate ; 
Too  small  e'en  for  damnation,  save  their  own  1 
^  like  fangless  vipers  strike  but  cannot  wound ; 
Their  efforts  prove  their  venom,  not  their  strength ; 
To  sooth  their  enmity  they  now  propound 
To  conjure  up  the  winds  to  spread  thy  fires, 
And  whelm  thyself  and  car  in  ruinous  flames. 

Thus  she,  the  many-color'd  guest  rejoins  : 
If  such  their  means,  their  hatred  I  '11  withstand ; 
My  fires  diminish  as  the  winds  increase ; 
Then  all  their  fury  sháU  subside  in  shame. 
She  ended,  and  Intrigue  forsook  her  throno — 
Bewitching  líymphs  and  Syrens  round  her  throng'd ; 
Then  spreads  her  pinions  on  the  southem  gale, 
And  streams,  a  meteor,  through  the  starry  field. 
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Alighting  soon  in  Enssia,  she  assumeB 
Uimumber'd  shapes ;  the  master-passions  leams, 
Seeks  every  entrance  to  th'  unguarded  heart, 
And  tempts.to  treason  by  persuasive  gold, 
Or  grateful  promises  of  futnre  pomp. 
Then,  swift,  from  realm  to  realm  round  Europe  flies, 
Disceming  means  to  waken  discord's  flames 
In  regal  palaces,  and  wield  their  stores 
Against  their  lords  to  aid  the  king  of  kings. 
Soon  to  St.  Cloud  with  confidence  repairs ; 
Grac'd  with  Minerva's  soul-enlivening  robes, 
Demure,  she  thus  address'd  the  chief  of  France : 

Sire,  the  wide  world  presents  a  comely  field 
Wherein  to  wander,  and  thy  will  perform. 
And  sínce  with  kings  my  fellowship  began, 
Than  thou  I  have  no  greater  patrón  foiind : 
By  thy  solé  influenee,  over  half  the  world 
I  stretch  my  sceptre ;  make  its  sovereigns  own 
Thy  supereminence,  or  fear  thy  arms ; 
Msüke  realms  engage  (assisted  by  Beceit, 
The  friend  and  kind  companion  of  my  toils), 
In  thy  behalf,  allur'd  by  Freedom's  charms : 
For  those  wore  ill  informod  who  have  declared 
"  She  with  thee  walks  precarious — her  sweet  flowers 
Oft  withering  in  the  cold  blast  of  thy  power ;" 
Ah,  no — thy  laws  sustain  her  fragile  vine 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  her  inclement  foes. 
Make  victory  grace  thy  banners,  when  plain  forcé 
Could  nonght  avail,  and  give  thee  to  renown. 
Say  in  whose  canse  such  triumphs  have  I  won  í 
Or  in  whose  breast  with  like  success  have  rnl'd  í 
Ko  andent  hero  had  thy  skiU ;  not  him 
Of  Macedón  who  valiant  Greece  subdued ; 
Ñor  conquering  Csesar,  ñor  e'en  Gallic  Charles. 

Deep  schemes  on  thy  behalf  I  pondering  sate, 
When  Policy,  involv'd  in  streams  of  light, 
Enter'd  my  Hall,  revealing  thy  commands ; 
Thence  swift  round  Russia  with  my  trains  I  sped, 
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Discerning  who  were  pervious  to  my  shafts ; 
"Whose  hearts  were  treacheroua,  or  unbrac'd  against 
The  charms  of  gold ;  but  few  of  tliese  I  Baw  ; 
Yet  one  there  is  of  high  repute  and  power, 
líear  Eussia's  king  deserving  our  regard : 
If  he  tingratefdl  prove  to  lord  so  kind ; 
Though  cruel  our  comuiands,  he  will  perform  ; 
Por  thon,  Ingratítude,  monster  of  fiends  1 
Art  high  enthron'd  on  crime — cold  matricide, 
lío  pity  has  thy  breast,  ñor  virtue  there 
Can  harbor ;  seat  of  vice,  and  hatefiíl  lust, 
That  waits  but  fortune's  beck  to  ruin  realms. 
Curs'd  with  a  heart  so  foul  he  would  not  loth 
To  bear  liis  king  to  thee  in  ehains,  and  view 
With  hostile  scom  his  benefactor's  tears, 
And  royal  mouming ;  or  of  Eussia's  strength, 
Intentions,  nuinbers,  and  resources  tell. 

But  thou,  iny  friend — beware  what  may  thee  wait, 
Thy  throne,  though  high,  exists  on  dubious  base ; 
Heaven  blasts  the  hopes  of  inen  and  humbles  kings ; 
Makes  flowery  scenes  the  gloomy  seat  of  wo, 
And  barren  lands  in  sweet  contentment  smile — 
Ambition  kills  wh^n  in  resplendent  bloom, 
And  hurls  its  gloríes  to  an  early  grave. 
As  witness  many  a  chief  in  deathless  story  bright  1 
Like  theii*s  thy  end  may  be ;  thy  oífspring  moum 
Thy  disraal  doom,  or  throneless,  wretched  roam 
Through  this  tempestuous  world  that  sniiles  in  pain. 
Thy  guards  may  be  corrupted,  all  thy  realm 
Tield  treason  foul ;  even  now  the  hideous  fiend 
May  lurk  around  thee,  waiting  thy  ill  days 
To  rise  in  all  his  horrors,  and  destroy 
Thy  boasted  eminence.    Fortune  deceives, 
In  ways  unseen  she  flits  before  our  eyes. 

My  Yassals  wait  our  cali  in  panoply 
And  through  impatience  ride  the  eddying  winds. 
Make  known  thy  will ;  their  movements  will  be  thine, 
And  reach  all  regions  of  the  peopled  world ; 
16 
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So  thou  may'st  wield  ubiqnitary  Bword. 

She  spoke,  and  thus  replied  th'  impatient  king : 
Thy  speecli  is  like  thyself,  exciting  hope 
To  paÍD  with  disappoíntment — ^why  should'st  thou 
Witli  scarce  an  useful  thought,  declaim  bo  long. 
And  take  my  time,  more  precious  tlian  thy  lore  í 

One  easy  man,  it  seems,  thou  hast  beheld  ; 
Can  Russia's  reahn  but  one  dissembler  hold  ? 
While  mine,  perchance,  enough  contaíns  to  shake 
My  proud  throne's  base  when  lowers  the  day  of  life  1 
Are  Bome  high-born  offended  of  their  king 
Whose  influence  and  resources  much  would  aid  ? 
K  such  there  be  them  promise  wealth  and  power ; 
Round  RuBsia'B  Bovereign  wake  rebellion  bold. 
Go,  work  our  will,  while  fickle  fortune  smiles — 
For  thou  wilt  plot  our  ruin  when  she  frowns  1 
We  scarcely  know,  why  we  with  vipers  play — 
We  want  success,  not  egotism  here : 
No  vulgar  mind  ere  brought  a  folly  forth, 
But  straight  it  went  to  worshipping  its  spawn : 
Though  small  the  service  that  thou  canst  perform, 
Didst  thou  not  deem  it  indispensable 
One  might  believe  thou  art  not  what  thou  art. 
Or  thou  or  not  assist,  our  sword  ere  long 
Shall  as  we  please  dispose  the  Russian  race  : 
Their  monarch  then  the  evil  time  will  mourn 
He  Buffer'd  commerce  with  the  ocean  queen. 

Thus  he — Intrigue  departs,  her  train  divides, 
And  diverse  sends  them  through  the  kingdoms  round, 
Swelling  her  empire,  and  enticing  whom 
Most  Bacred  ties  requir'd  to  spurn  her  lures : 
As  thou,  Shouvaloff,  fated  to  endure 
The  wo  of  unsuccessftil  treason ;  tom 
Yet  by  fair  Mercy's  hand,  away  from  scenes 
Of  past  delight,  to  roam  Siberian  wilds, 
And  mourn  the  loss  of  honor,  wealth  and  fame. 
So  may  all  base  desert  with  wo  be  crown'd  1 
The  stream  of  vice  will  disembogue  in  hell. 
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And  that  of  virtue  in  celestial  blíss : 

Heaven's  potent  arbiter  ordains  their  ends ; 

He  indiscriminately  on  man  bestows  ; 

Prizing  BO  low  the  circumstance  of  wealth 

He  gives  it  to  the  vilest  of  the  race— 

Thufi  teaching  him  to  look  in  other  worlds 

For  merit'fl  meed.    Ah,  why  shonld  aught  on  earth 

Allnre  poor  man  to  whet  oppression's  fangs, 

Destroy  his  brethren,  and  his  God  offend ! 

Fair  Peace,  in  thee  delight  tiie  wise  and  good ; 

Danghter  of  heaven,  that  man  to  reason  gave, 

That  thou  might'st  fill  his  road  of  life  with  joy ; 

Yet  he  the  dupe  of  tyranny  becomcs, 

Whose  bloody  fury  let  the  page  reveal, 

Where  toils  the  tragic  mnse  to  picture  woes. 

O'er  the  sad  story  virtue  ponrs  her  tears 

And  blames  th'  ambition  that  afflicts  the  world. 

Ah,  much  neglected  Fair !  thy  charms  might  move 

The  high  aspiring  hero  of  my  song ; 

Bnt  doom'd  to  guard  what  revolution  gain'd, 

And  Freedom  shield  from  leagned  monarchal  powers, 

Nonght  but  vast  kingdoms  added  to  his  reign 

He  deems  will  save ;  the  Enssian  king  must  fall. 

And  thou  awhile  from  half  the  world  be  driven. 

PuiBuant  of  what  Policy  advis'd, 
He  forms  alliance  with  the  neighboring  kings, 
'And  Alexander  through  Kourakin  thüs  bespeake  : 

Thou  know'st,  O  king,  my  main  desire  is  peace ; 
Her  charms  most  tempt  me  to  forgive  the  past. 
And  slumber  in  disgrace ;  to  let  just  claims 
In  dark  oblivion  dwell,  and  yon  deride 
My  sovereignty ;  but  deem  not,  stubborn  king, 
The  living  lion  unreveng'd  endures 
Indignities  so  odious.    My  commands 
Shall  be  respected,  and  my  country's  rights, 
More  sacred  than  her  blood,  be  unprofan'd. 
Think'st  thou  that  my  just  system  shall  expire 
By  thy  contumacy  ?    Presumption  wild  ? 
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Esperance  false !    Behold  the  vanquisVd  realma 
That  dar'd  oppose  my  will ;  view  Austerlitz, 
And  in  thy  formar  see  thy  ftiture  doom  I 
We  yet  are  brave,  an  undegenerate  race ; 
Dread  then  our  coming,  ñor  irreverent  treat 
Our  high  decrees,  conceív'd  in  justice  pnre 
For  ocean's  Bcoorge,  that  foe  of  man's  repose, 
"Whose  impudence  has  oft  impngn'd  thy  throne ; 
Yet  to  thy  glory  blind^  or  urg'd  by  fate, 
Thou  seek'st  discordance  with  politic  firienda 
To  her  great  joy.     'Tis  thine  to  give  Earth  peace 
Or  waken  du^est  war.    Adopt  my  plan 
Without  reserve,  and  thoa  may'st  cali  me  ftiend, 
And  honor'd  reign  among  Earth's  scepter'd  sons ; 
But  this  refufi'd,  prepare  to  shun  our  iré — 
Thy  throne  may  totter,  and  thy  kingdom  motim. 

Thus  he ;  the  Eussian  king  indignant  heard 
The  Bteni  demand  reveal'd  ;  yet  rage  restrain'd, 
And  throngh  his  ministry  thus  mild  repHed : 

O  brother  soyereign,  since  our  interests  jar, 
Is  thine  the  right  to  dictate  what  shall  rule  í 
My  country's  welfare  shall  my  actions  guide, 
Though  e'en  thyself  than  I  art  not  more  fond 
Of  blissful  peace ;  for  which  I  fain  would  grant 
What  e'en  might  harm  my  dignity  and  reahn. 
Than  I  none  else  will  sooner  heed  thy  claim ; 
But  be  it  just ;  for  Eussia  's  not  so  frail, 
So  carelesB  of  her  honor  as  to  mind 
Unjust  demands — and  ere  she  be  so  mean 
Her  Alexander  seeks  a  glorious  grave, 
And  half  her  wamors  moulder  in  the  tomb. 
'Tis  true,  Britannia  has  on  ocean  wrong'd. 
As  Franco  on  land ;  but  Eussia  's  just  to  all, 
And  none,  we  daré  presage,  will  give  her  law, 
Though  much  with  Franco  we  wish  to  stand  in  peace, 
No  sacrifico  of  commerce  with  thy  foe 
Shall  gain  the  boon,  but  justice  or  our  arms  I 
This  is  our  fix'd  resol  ve.    It  now  remains 
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With  thee  to  ope  the  gorgan  gates  of  war, 
And  deluge  many  a  field  with  human  gore, 
Or  let  ill-fated  Enrope  find  repose. 

Ours  Í8  the  part  to  threat  and  seek  redress ; 
Onr  commerce  check'd,  Dantzic  retain^d,  the  Polea 
Fill'd  with  rebellious  hopos,  the  ominous  rise 
Of  "Warsaw's  dukedom,  and  its  rapid  growth 
At  Anetria's  eost,  gives  reason  to  complain  : 
Besides,  you  have  the  seven  Venetian  isles  ; 
And  Tilsit's  treaty  thou  hast  not  perform'd  : 
By  that  thy  troops  should  leave  the  Prussian  posts : 
Has  this  been  done  ?    They  now  keep  Oldenberg ; 
Against  it  I  protest,  and  hiimbly  hope 
Thou  wilt  delay  not  to  withdraw  them  thence. 

Thns  Eüssia's  king — ^Napoleón  then  exclaims ; 
What  singular  and  arrogant  demanda  ! 
Can  Sussia  peace  desire,  while  seeking  war  ? 
For  war  is  ripening  in  her  deeds — ^in  all  her  deeds ; 
Deems  she  we  hear  her  loud  defiance,  pleas'd, 
Or  trembling  ?    Impotence  1    Fate  leads  her  on ; 
Her  end  is  near.    In  evil  hour  and  dark, 
When  all  her  genius  slumber'd,  ahe  coneeiv'd 
The  daring  insulta,  that  provoke  our  iré, 
And  on  her  head  unwilling  vengeance  draw. 
I  long  suspected  Alexander's  aim  ;     * 
'Tifl  now  reveal'd — ^his  hostile  views  appear. 
Invaded  rights  and  wounded  honor  cali 
Our  monarchy  to  arms — the  sad  resource 
Of  injur'd  nations !    In  sbort  time  our  might 
Will  teach  his  arrogance  the  lesson  given 
At  Austerlitz,  where  Franee  convinc'd  him  once 
Her  claims  to  justicc  were  not  ill  premisM. 

Thus  he,  while  Wisdom,  from  her  high  abode, 
Whence  she,  deep  pondering,  views  the  deeds  of  men, 
Involv'd  in  clouds  to  Russia's  kíug  repairs, 
And  counsels  thus  :  Beware  what  Franee  intends ! 
From  all  transpir'd  expect  immediate  war ; 
For  lo  1  her  chief  imperiously  requires. 
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What,  well  he  wist,  thou  never  would'st  concede, 
And  what  he  meant  shoidd  much  thy  pride  offend, 
Some  pretence  seekíng  to  invade  thy  reahn ; 
Which  given,  prepare  to  meet  his  vengeM  arm — 
Your  utmost  vigor,  all  yonr  means  employ — 
Then  if  thou  fall'st,  thou  fall'st  exempt  from  blame ; 
Without  chagrín,  that  thy  inactive  arm 
Permitted  hanghty  France  to  bring  thee  low ; 
But  patient  bearing  heaven's  severe  decree ; 
Severe,  yet  just,  and  hoping  better  days. 
Convene  thy  martial  conncil,  and  be  sure 
What  way  to  combat,  when  the  foe  invade ; 
Protracted  war  will  most  succeesful  prove. 

The  armies  vast,  by  Policy  array'd 
On  thy  frontier,  thy  presence  much  require ; 
I/et  them  be  ready  to  maintain  the  war, 
Well  train'd  and  ardent  to  protect  their  land ; 
Yet  in  their  rear  let  other  hosts  abide, 
Them  to  snpport,  if  driven  by  stronger  powers. 
Implore  thy  nation  to  dispose  its  sons 
In  the  defence  of  all  to  patriota  dear. 
Kequest  the  cities  to  ponr  forth  their  swarms — 
Their  bright  example  wiU  advance  thy  cause ; 
Their  generous  fire  induce  more  generous  deods, 
And  all  thy  kingdom  bent  ou  victory  rise. 

Sho  spoke — the  king  submiss  to  Wüna  speeds ; 
He  scans  the  movements  of  his  artfol  foe, 
And  martial  council  calis  to  seek  defense 
Against  Napoleon's  kingdom-shaking  powei\ 
The  chiefs  conven'd,  the  monarch  thus  begins  : 

France,  doubtless,  soon  will  our  lov'd  realm  invade  : 
Already  Poland  holds  her  mighty  host — 
AYith  peerless  impudenco  her  Emperor  late 
Demanded  our  adoption  of  hia  plans, 
A  pretence  seeking  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
I  scorn'd  his  message ;  but  o'erruled  our  pride ; 
His  fierceness  by  our  firmness  was  rebuked ; 
?vow  Wisdom  bids,  prepare  to  guard  our  throne, 
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Our  Titmost  vigor  and  resource  employ. 
That  if  we  fall,  we  fall  by  heaven's  decree. 
The  means  best  suited  to  our  end  devise ; 
Protracted  warfare  most  fiuccessful  proves 
Against  our  enemy  bold  ;  our  frigid  clime 
Must  with  bis  southern  armíes  disagree, 
If  food  and  shelter  be  from  them  withbeld  : 
For  these,  I  doubt  not,  they  on  ns  depend. 
If  domes  exist  to  shield  them  from  the  storms, 
Their  snstenanee  might  come  from  other  climes, 
And  we  lament  thei'r  stay ;  but  these  consnm'd, 
Though  food  they  have,  the  elements  will  blast 
Their  mighty  legions,  and  destroy  their  power. 
I  then  propose  to  make  Lithuania  waste 
Full  many  a  league  aromid  where  he  invades ; 
This  waa  intended  when  our  hosts  were  spread 
Along  our  wide  frontier  from  Baltic's  shore 
To  Niester's  stream,  that  where  the  foe  advanc'd 
A  general  ruin  should  his  course  precede. 
The  monarch  spoke  and  from  the  court  withdrew ; 
Then  rose  De  ToUy  and  address'd  his  peers  : 

Confedérate  fíiends,  ye  view  the  storm  of  war 
Fast  lowering  on  our  land,  by  him  impelled 
Who  many  realms  controls ;  whose  potent  arm 
Is  garb'd  with  victory,  and  who  heretofore 
Has  trampled  on  the  nations :  now  he  wills 
To  subjugate  our  monarchy  and  throne : 
O  how  will  mortals  marvel,  if  defeat 
From  Kussian  hands  on  his  proud  head  rebound  1 
What  high  acclaim  betide  our  valiant  king  I 
But  hope  not  to  o'ercome  in  battle  fields 
That  enemy  strong,  so  oft  triumphant  there : 
Some  surer  blow  must  rend  him ;  some  sad  means 
He  ne'er  anticipated,  be  employed 
To  disarrange  his  plans,  and  foil  his  arms. 
What  our  high  chief  propounds  is  safe  defense ; 
None  surer  though  less  dismal  may  be  sought — 
Diré  is  the  evil,  let  the  remedy  be  diré ; 
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In  desperate  pHght,  we  desperate  means  employ. 
"What  if  our  arms  avaíl  not,  and  the  foe 
In  domes  our  imbecility  provides 
Remain  tiU  spring  retum  ?    O  spring  may  bloom ; 
But  Eussia's  majesty  will  fade,  as  flowers 
Chill'd  by  autumnal  winds ;  a  winter  theii 
Thrice  dreary,  sad  and  mournful,  will  destroy 
Our  budding  honors,  glories  of  our  realm, 
Our  rights  divine,  and  all  to  Eussians  dear. 
What  shall  we,  then,  in  such  unhappy  state  ? 
Fall  sheath'd  in  armor  ?    Or  degraded  moum  ? 
Submit  inglorious  ?    Or  to  Tartary  fly  ? 
And  there,  at  length,  constrain'd  by  want  severe, 
Submissive  kiss  the  rod  of  victor  Franco  ? 
All  seem  more  dreadfiíl,  than  Lithuania  fled 
On  buming  wings  away ;  accord,  then,  peers, 
With  our  high  sovereign  :  where  the  foe  invade 
Wide  round  let  aU  things  flame,  and  ruin  drear 
In  sterile  pomp  precede  his  daring  bands ; 
That  they  not  with  impunity  abide, 
But  leam  to  dread  our  frigid  clime  and  arms. 

He  ended,  and  Benningsen  thus  replíed  : 
Thy  ardor  merits  praise  ;  great  is  our  charge, 
Our  monarch's  glory,  and  our  country's  weal. 
Therfirst,  attain'd  with  conflagratioiis  wide, 
But  ill  secures  the  last — then  which  prefer  ? 
Kings  should  belong  to  realms,  not  realms  to  kings, 
And  perish  for  their  people ;  not  depend 
On  their  distress  to  save  themselves  from  harm : 
Else  would  they  prove  a  curse  to  whom  they  rul'd — 
A  bañe  to  social  state,  and  type  of  woe. 
Then  to  secure  our  monarch's  futuro  reign, 
Should  many  millions  be  of  home  bereav'd  ? 
General  destruction  o'er  Lithuania  hold 
Mournful  dominión  ?    Widows,  aged  sires, 
And  tender  orphans  meet  untimely  graves? 
Is  it  not  wiser  all  we  can  t'  employ 
In  potent  combat,  and  before  Gaul's  king 
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Attain  Smolensk,  or  Wilna,  Tñth  vast  power, 
Make  terrible  assault  on  bis  long  front, 
Hurling  bim  backward  witb  o'erwbelming  migbt 
Coiifounded  and  dismay'd,  wbile  native  Bceues, 
Of  ancient  babitations,  tbe  glad  baiints 
Of  playfiíl  cbildbood,  and  ancestors  lov'd, 
Be  witb  tbeir  sweet  endearments  undisturb'd  ? 

In  nnmbers,  as  in  valor,  we  excel ; 
Our  dauntless  legions  will  imperviouB  stand, 
Till  witber'd  by  tbe  íron  blast  of  deatb, 
Or  viotory  crowns  tbeir  toil — and  tbougb  tbey  fall 
Envied  will  be  tbeir  fate ;  tbeir  race  will  bask 
In  tbe  nndying  brigbtness  of  tbeir  fame — 
Fair  Honor  sorrowing  deck  tbeir  tomb  witb  flowers, 
At  wbicb  posterity  will  pointing  say : 
"  Tbere  rest  wbo  ne'er  bebeld  tbeir  country  weep, 
'Wbo  valiant  foagbt ;  ñor  by  tbem  pass'd  tbe  foe ; 
But  o'er  tbeir  corsés  grac'd  witb  glorious  wounds." 
And  if  we  conqner,  wbat  applause  betides  I 
Bussia  will  tben  pronounce  tbe  fate  of  realms — 
Her  fiítnre  generations  boast  tbe  war, 
In  wbicb,  by  firm  reliance  on  ber  sons, 
Sbe  bumbled  tbe  Leviatban  of  kings  ; 
And  not  by  conflagration  of  our  bornes, 
Wberein,  metbinks,  more  sbame  tban  bonor  lies. 
Can  generous  souls  indulge  tbe  cruel  scbeme  ? 
It  will  not  tend  to  prove  us  great  and  brave — 
Decline  it  tben,  and  nobler  means  employ 
T'  avenge  our  country  and  repel  its  foes. 

Tbus  spoke  tbe  cbief— and  Tolstoy  tbus  began  : 
More  glorious  it  migbt  be,  to  so  repulse 
Our  enemy  victory-wing'd,  but  perilous  more ; 
And  if  we  fail  small  glory  will  ensue  ; 
Wbat  is  unfortunate  tbe  world  derides ; 
View  suffering  virtue,  and  successful  vice  ; 
Tbat  meets  witb  scom  ;  witb  adoration  tbis. 

Tban  we  tbe  foe  sbould  not  be  deem'd  more  brave : 
Our  armíes  doubtless  would  contend  and  die ; 
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Bnt  from  some  canse  unknown  in  vain  might  strive 
In  combat  fair,  though  fir'd  by  spirit  bold, 
While  he,  eareering  liigh  at  all  points  round, 
Plays  minons  game ;  and  if  compell'd  to  fly 
His  ruthless  front,  while  means  exist  to  keep 
Hím  in  our  land,  from  cold  and  want  secure, 
How  low  will  be  our  state  !  in  what  sad  plight 
Will  be  onr  much-lov'd  country  !  now  the  proud, 
The  lofty  Eussia,  then  a  vassal  power ! 
Oh,  holy  saints  I    Apostles  rob'd  in  light, 
And  thou  high  thron'd  in  heaven,  Saviour  of  man  1 
Swift  interpose  t'  avert  the  dreaded  doom. 
And  judge  ambition's  lawless  strides  in  wrath. 
My  friends,  our  objeet  íb  defense,  not  fame ; 
Still  glory  springs  from  acting  well  our  part : 
The  means  that  ward  the  foe  wiíl  glorious  prove. 
How  can  they  else  when  in  our  country's  cause  ? 
Then  where  the  foe  invade,  let  all  things  flame, 
And  ruin  drear  his  impious  march  precede — 
Though  many  millions  mourn  the  hard  resolve, 
And  deem  it  needless,  cruel  and  unjust. 
But  what  is  WTong  that  guards  our  monarch's  throne  ? 
Or  what  is  too  severe,  that  forms  such  guard  ? 
Ev'n  Moscow's  ancient  turrets  should  be  wrapp'd 
In  diré  combustión  to  the  foe  destroy. 

The  General  spoke — the  chiefe  assent  declare 
To  waste  the  land  the  enemy  might  o'erpass. 
The  king  delighted  saw  his  plan  prevalí ; 
Himself  the  solé  projector  of  his  weal — 
And  them  addressed  :  Illustrious  chiets,  ye  prove 
By  this  resolve  I  trust  whom  wisdom  guides. 
Some  well  conceive  unfaithful  to  fulfiU — 
May  all  your  deeds,  be  as  your  counsels,  wise. 
A  noble  weakness  too  may  disapprove 
What  we  adopt — we  could  not  better  act. 
Where  comes  the  foe,  our  troops  will  waste  the  land 
Far  round  and  quick  our  wide-stretch'd  army  tell 
Of  his  approach ;  when  it  will  rapid  strive 
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To  concéntrate  at  Drissa ;  where  if  Heaven 
üs  not  indulges  witli  esperance  v^n, 
Our  arms  shall  triumph  o'er  the  daring  foe. 

Thus  they — ^meantime  the  Gallic  chief  prepares 
To  lead  his  conquering  hosts  to  war  and  thus 
Addresses  his  Lonisa,  blooming  qneen  : 

Fond  empresa  of  my  heart  as  of  our  realm — 
War  calis  me  henee ;  his  clangorous  trumpet  soon 
Will  roar  tremendous  through  all  Europe's  bounds  : 
Thrice  on  his  buming  wain  round  the  huge  world 
Sublime  I  rodé,  when  last  sleep  seal'd  these  eyes. 
No  more  I  slumber  here ;  for  rest  no  more 
Yisits  Napoleón  in  inglorious  sloth : 
To  tented  fields  I  fly,  where  first  I  woo'd 
Fortune  and  Fame ;  where  yet  my  glory  grows. 
There,  midst  the  dang  oÍ  arms,  bliss  o'er  me  spreads 
Her  wings  in  martial  majesty ;  ev'n  thou 
Art  not  more  lovely  than  the  iron  groves — 
And  ev'n  thy  voice  less  picases  than  their  sound. 

Expect  ere  long  to  share  the  mighty  crown 
Of  subject  Europe ;  for  our  armies  grand 
Gro  no  vain  errand  to  the  Bussian  realm, 
Which,  vanquish'd,  soon  shall  haughty  Britain  bow, 
Spain  cease  to  combat,  and  our  eagles  wave 
O'er  half  the  world ;  know,  fate  th'  altérnate  gives 
To  make  such  conquests,  or  resign  our  crown. 
Holding  the  spoils  of  many  conquer'd  states 
What  glory  would  be  ours,  what  peerlesss  height 
Our  rising  son  enjoy  1    Nations  unbom 
Shall  marvel  at  our  deeds ;  renown  will  say : 
"Napoleón  liv'd,  Louisa  was  his  Queen." 
Mourn  not  my  absence,  then ;  thy  form  will  play 
In  memory's  light  till  to  thy  arms  retum'd. 

The  Emperor  ended  and  his  spouse  replied : 
Ah  were  thy  love  like  mine,  ñor  war,  ñor  arms 
Could  be  more  pleasing  than  Louisa's  voice. 
Frail  woman  gives  to  affection  all  her  soul 
Ñor  knows  why  peril,  and  ev'n  peerless  fame 
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Bestow  more  happiness  than  peaee  and  love. 

How  can  I  mourn  thy  absence  for  our  weal ! 

Tet  if  we  govern'd  all  mankind  I  deem 

We  still  wonld  mnrmur,  as  no  bounds  are  known 

To  human  avarice ;  all  th'  nnnnmber'd  worlds 

That  shine  through  night,  wonld  scarce  allay  its  rage. 

Be  not  too  snre  of  Fortnne — oft  with  srailes 
And  syren  voice  she  leads  mankind  astray ; 
As  wándering  lights  belated  travellers  gnide ; 
"Who  jonmeying  o'er  some  nnfrequented  land, 
While  sombre  niglit  her  dark  dominión  holds, 
Elated  think  they  view  bright  taper,  sign 
Of  man's  abode,  and  bless  its  cheering  beams, 
Hastening  toward  the  beaeon  false,  till  lost, 
Inextricably  lost  in  rairy  fen, 
Or  forest,  briery,  lonesome,  dark  and  wild, 
Where  beasts  bowl  hideons  threatening  to  devonr. 

Though  prinee  of  matchless  armies,  this  campaign 
May  termínate  thy  sway. .  He  who  awes  realms 
May  claim  the  hnmblc  tribute  of  a  tear : 
Condemn'd  to  monm  his  dazzling  glories  gone, 
With  eyes  reverted  on  his  erring  days — 
Beholding  fickle  Fortune  lift  him  hígh 
T'  inerease  the  depth,  and  terror  of  his  falL 
When  men  resistless  seem  they  feeble  prove ; 
Their  eflForts  vain  high  Heaven  with  Jaughter  views, 
And  lets  them  work  their  ruin.     Oh,  I  fear, 
My  son's  great  sire  may  roye  in  sorrows  gloom — 
His  aims  so  high,  so  doubtfal  Fortune's  smiles, 
And  so  mysterious  all  the  springs  of  Fate ! 

Louisa  spoke — ^the  Emperor  thus  rejoin'd : 
ni  boding  partner,  what  disturba  thy  breast 
And  clouds  thy  reason  ?  wouldst  thou  have  me  stay 
Inglorious  ?  nothíng  ventur'd  nothing  will  be  gain'd. 
Can  Eossia  cause  my  ruin  ?  nought  but  arm 
Of  treason  can  disturb  my  lofty  reign ; 
That  arm  I  heed  not  leading  my  brave  powers. 
Sure  Fortune  plays  strange  game  with  man ;  but  me? 
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I  eam  her  smiles ;  the  means  are  mine  to  bend 
All  hostile  Enrope.    But  if  I  am  doom'd 
To  moum  lost  glory,  soon  the  day  will  come ; 
Why  then  anticípate  the  hated  time  ? 
I  shnn  the  darksome  coast  where  Borrow  reígns ; 
My  genius  shall  conduct  to  happier  end, 
Safe  steering  midst  the  veering  winds  of  life. 

Thns  he,  and  kind  embrac'd  the  blooming  Queen ; 
His  infant  son,  yet  stranger  to  the  world, 
"With  heavenly  mildness  gamboling  on  her  knee 
IVith  sweet  relnctance  meets  hiB  parent's  arms,   * 
"Who  thns  begins :  "  O  lovely  boy,  if  e'er 
Thou  liv'st  to  know  a  hero's  fire,  or  father's  care, 
And  shine  tho-  wonder  of  the  fdtnre  age, 
My  hopea  fulfil'd,  my  son!  will  quaff  repose, 
Though  in  that  land  whence  travellers  ne'er  retnrn. 
O  Thou  who  know'st  the  secret  thonghts  of  men, 
Grant  him  whate'er  a  parent's  fondness  craves." 

Thns  the  great  chief,  by  sacred  love  inspir'd. 
And  from  his  arms  releas'd  th'  imperial  flower. 
Then  bids  adieu — and  hemm'd  by  guards  around 
With  martial  pomp  moves  to  the  field  of  war 
O'er  Vistxda's  bine  waves,  where  throng'd  his  powers. 


BOOK   II. 


ANALTSIS. 

Napoleón  advancing  towards  the  Niemen,  íb  advised  by  Policy  to  seek 
peace  by  negotiation,  secure  the  aid  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  concdliate 
Sweden.  Narbonne  is  dcpated  to  demand  redress  of  Alexander  ;  who  denies 
that  any  right  is  withheld.  Napoleón  addresses  his  soldiere.  His  aimy 
baving  crossed  the  Niemen,  he  directs  a  prodamation  to  the  Polanders,  in- 
viting  their  co-operation.  A  Diet  held  at  Warsaw  expresses  the  feelings, 
hopes,  and  views  of  the  Polea.  Mean  time  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  beforo 
the  tribunal  of  Providence,  Ambition,  Wisdom,  Pride,  Vanity,  Rashness,  and 
FoUy,  debate  whether  Napoleón  shall  attempt  to  terminate  the  war  by  ene 
campaign,  and  pasa  the  winter  In  Moscow.  Deceit,  obserring  that  Napoleón 
was  embarrassed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Polish  Diet,  auanmes  the  íorm  of 
one  of  his  fayorítes,  and  endeavors  to  increase  the  discord  between  him  and 
the  Polea.  He  diaaenta  to  the  plan  communicated  to  him  by  a  Deputation 
from  the  Diet.    Alexander  the  while  aummons  hia  aubjecta  to  arma. 

Th'  imperial  chief,  in  peerless  might,  advanc'd 
Towards  Niemen 's  stream,  and  glorious  hopea  indulg'd ; 
Unknowing  what  high  heaven  had  preordain'd, 
Confounding  Wisdom,  and  debasing  Pride. 
Of  that  enormous  host  so  fair  and  prond, 
Alas,  how  few  will  to  their  sires  retnm  1 
Or  nativo  land,  and  pleasing  home  behold ! 
Doom'd  the  sad  prey  of  unrelenting  storms 
And  vengeful  enemies,  where  the  tears  of  love 
And  friendship's  tender  cares  cannot  consolé 
Their  dying  moments,  ñor  bestow  a  tomb : 
Their  limbs,  nnburied,  hnngry  wolves  will  rend; 
Palé  winter's  moaning  blast,  or  cannon's  roar, 
Shall  be  their  knell ;  their  winding  sheet,  the  snow. 

Shrewd  Policy  involv'd  in  light  appears, 
And  thns  bespeaks  the  head  of  matchless  hosts : 

In  my  bright  path,  which  girds  the  ponderous  globe, 
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I  jufit  have  shot  the  westem  continentB  o'er : 
The  giant  Andes  see  on  every  side 
Bebellíon  winning  Patriotism's  ñame. 
The  land  of  Franklin  brandishes  the  sword 
At  ocean's  queen,  for  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Her  lion,  bearded  oñ  his  own  domain, 
DistrustM  viewB  the  Stars  añd  Stripes,  and  owns 
Unwonted  thunders  roll  beneath  their  shade — 
And  thinks  of  Jones,  the  Serapis,  and  fate, 
With  mingled  pride  and  grief ;  for  in  the  shock 
He  sees  his  own  unfaltering  spirit  shine. 

The  men  of  thrift,  in  strategy  nnskill'd, 
Their  general  in  a  fake  position  plac'd ;  * 
Who  with  his  host  snrrendered  to  the  foe. 
Be  not  concem'd ;  the  ministers  are  safe : 
.The  servant  suffers  for  the  master's  deed ! 
Their  next  campalgn,  proportioned  to  its  base, 
The  flanks  and  rear  secured,  may  better  end : 
They  soon  will  launch  a  fleet  on  Erie's  waves, 
And  then,  for  palms,  their  naval  prowess  claims ! 

But  these  are  distant  aids,  more  near  'tis  seen 
Great  Wellington  defeats  thy  arms  in  Spain. 
The  Prussian,  and  perhaps  the  Anstrian  troops 
Wonld  straight  withdraw,  if  thou  shouldst  greatly  need. 
At  Dresden,  when  thy  sun  put  out  the  stars, 
Heardst  thou  no  whispers,  couldst  thou  see  no  frowns, 
No  chaf 'd  and  troubled  royal  wanderers,  lost 
In  thy  surpassing  splendor,  and  searee  held 
Above  thy  Marshals  ?    Couldst  thou  doubt  their  thoughts  ? 
Thy  long  neglect  of  my  advice,  in  not 
Engaging  Turkey  to  pursue  her  war 
On  Kussia ;  and  th'  injurious  restraint 
Thy  reeent  pact  with  Austria  has  impos'd 
On  Poland's  restoration,  will  impede 
Thy  progress,  and  deprive  thee  of  the  aid 
Of  millions,  and  the  satisfaction  sweet 
Of  raising  fallen  nations : — and  besides, 
ünless  thou  canst  preserve  o'erwhelming  strength, 
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I  see  grim  danger  float  from  Sweden's  shores  í 
Disdaín  not  to  conciliate  her  prince : 
Mere  forcé  can  never  safoly  slight  my  voiee. 

Strong  as  thou  art  'tia  possible  for  thee 
To  rashly  enter  Eussia.    Heed  my  lora : 
Employ  not  forcé  save  whon  persuasión  fails — 
Though  that  be  surer,  this  is  more  humane. 
Kind  means,  before  severo,  should  be  employ'd 
The  wounds  of  snffering  Bnasia  may  be  thine. 
The  sequel  view,  to  that  thy  deeds  conform ; 
For  few  and  evil  are  that  mortal's  days, 
Who  of  his  actions  no  result  conceives. 
'Tis  true  kind  Keaven  conceals  th'  events  to  come, 
That  hope  may  have  an  ampie  range  to  bless ; 
But  reason  by  the  lamp  of  histwy  sees 
The  futuro  in  the  mírror  of  the  past. 

Par  o'er  the  roUing  clouds  I  met  Intrigue, 
With  míen  dejected  moving  towards  her  Hall, 
Her  variod  train  proceeding  mnte  and  slow : 
Said  she,  "  My  arts  have  fail'd,  the  Kussian  race 
With  noble  rage  despise  Napoleon's  lurcs : 
They  say,  "we  better  dwell  in  humble  state 
Chill'd  by  drear  poverty,  and  scorn'd  by  fools, 
Than  guilty  wealth  enjoy."    Now  arms  alone 
Must  yield  thee  triumph ;  these  with  still  dispose ; 
Take  unawares  the  foe.    Some  one  depute 
To  ask  of  Kussia's  King  redress  of  wrongs ; 
That  he  withdraw  his  arrogan  t  demands. 
Him  oflfer  to  renew  th'  alliance  past ; 
Which,  if  accepted,  may  compose  the  feud ; 
Or  spum'd,  may  fiU  thy  mighty  host  with  iré, 
Urge  them  to  war,  and  thy  pretensions  great 
In  all  the  majesty  of  justice  show. 

When  thy  vast  host  Lithuania's  plains  o'erspread, 
Expedients  then,  to  rouse  her  sons  to  arms, 
'T  vrere  well  to  use ;  past  independence  tempts 
To  claim  exemption  from  the  Russian  sway ; 
And  leads  the  Poles  to  reassume  the  rank 
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Their  State  of  oíd  enjoyecL    Firat  demónstrate 
Thy  power  to  give  protection,  then  propose 
That  they  assist  t'  effect  their  own  success : 
So  may'flt  thoa  gain  immeuse  resourec  to  swell 
The  tide  of  conquest  o'er  the  Knssian  realm, 

Thus  Policy ;  the  monarch  answer'd  soon : 
Impatient  to  assail,  Intrigue  I  ply'd, 
By  thee  advis'd ;  but  nought  her  arts  avail'd. 
Surroimded  by  my  powers,  I  treat  no  more, 
Save  with  the  voice  of  arms :  Forcé  shall  dispute, 
And  Heaven  decide  our  claims.    Think  ye  I  doubt 
In  matchless  panoply  what  way  to  chide 
Th'  insulting  enemy  ?    Expedience  erst 
Cans'd  my  employment  of  seductive  wiles ; 
Bat  thus  resistless  arm'd  brief  time  I  wait 
Before  some  realm-astonnding  blows  shall  give 
Plain  lessons  to  his  arrogance.    Whj  need 
Napoleón  parley  with  half-conquered  foes  ? 
Know,  ere  again  fair  Summer  spreads  her  green, 
Proud  Alexander  shall  my  ruth  implore, 
(As  once  he  did  on  Austerlitz'  fam'd  field,) 
France,  high  exalted  o'er  the  states  of  earth, 
Shall  give  him  and  his  vanquish'd  natíon  law. 

The  Qneen  rejoins : — Be  not  by  passion  driv'n 
And  proud  impatience  to  begin  great  deeds : 
The  weak  and  prudent  fnghtfol  penis  brave, 
While  rush  the  daring  strong  on  haploss  doom. 
Look  ere  ye  move ;  know  victory  dear  obtain'd 
Gives  painful  triumph.    Thongh  success  be  sure, 
The  mode  which  gets  it  cheap  the  best  will  prove. 
Eudeavor  then  to  gain,  or  time  or  peace, 
That  unresisted  thou  the  objeet  win. 

She  spoke,  and  disappear'd — The  Bling  commands : 

Go  thou,  Narbonne,  the  Kussian  monarch  tell, 
France  stiU  wants  peace.    Advise  him  to  withdraw 
His  singular  and  arrogant  demands. 
Bid  him  leam  timely  to  respect  our  will ; 
For  peace  and  justice  we  alike  adore. 
17 
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If  yet  he  frown,  request  him  to  reflect 
On  other  days,  Fríedland  and  Ansterlitz, 
And  in  his  former,  leam  his  fatnre  doom. 

Thus  he;  forthwith  Narboxme  to  Wilna  Bpeeds, 
And  conrteous  asks  the  Kossian  king  fbr  peaoe ; 
His  pnidencd^  hopes,  and  feare  altérnate  moves — 
Ñor  seems  to  intend  to  tonch  the  cbord  he  etrikes ; 
With  Buch  adroitness  casts  the  galling  bolt, 
That  while  the  bead  approves  the  heart  grows  sore. 
If  what  diplomacy  conld  heal,  had  been 
The  Boorce  of  strife,  th'  ambaseador  had  shut 
The  gates  of  war ;  but  in  each  sovereign^B  fareaat 
The  fire  of  rivalry  bnm'd :  The  leader  one 
Might  prove  of  realms  oppoBed  to  Gallic  Bwaj ; 
The  other  saw  his  safety  in  the  fall 
Of  Russia  from  the  sphere  of  Europe's  statea : 
'Twas  plain  the  fatal  struggle  must  ensne, 
Or  Boon,  or  late — and  thus  the  Russian  Head : 

Engag'd  in  war,  your  emperor  taiks  of  peace ; 
Peace  he  may  have,  bnt  not  so  near  ray  realm. 
Th*  alleg'd  injustice,  need  we  disavow  í 
His  plans  are  kuown :  Ainbition  tells  him  falsa 
We  daré  his  vengeanoe !     Oo,  him  thus  bespeak : 
The  Russian  king  will  not  negotiate  more, 
*Till  thou  withdraw  thy  troops  fipom  Prossia's  boundsw 

He  ceas'd — Napoleón  heard,  and  anger  rous'd : 
He  crie?,  what  eflfrontVy !    The  conquerid  daim 
The  place  of  conquerors  sure !  Fate  leads  them  on ; 
Accomplish'd  be  their  destiny.    I  pass 
O'er  Niemen's  stream — brief  argument,  and  loud, 
In  camage  predicated,  and  reveaPd 
With  voice  of  thunder,  shall  onr  rights  defend. 

Soldiers ! — the  second  Polish  war  begins, 
Which  shall  condude  as  glorious  as  the  past. 
The  first  at  Tilsit  and  Fríedland  did  end : 
There  Russia  swore  with  Franco  etemal  league, 
With  England,  ceaseless  war ;  she  breaks  her  oaths ; 
Ñor  will  explain,  till  we  repass  the  Rhine, 
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And  lea  ve  at  her  disposal  our  allies ! 

Fate  so  conducta — ^her  doom  rnust  be  fiílfill'd. 

Are  we  degenerate  deem'd,  ñor  longer  those 

Who  fought  at  Austerlitz  ?    She  gives  ns  choice 

Of  war,  or  shame :  We  well  know  which  to  choose. 

We  march ;  the  !Niemen  pass ;  and  war  shall  rage. 

The  peace  conclnded  shall  ítself  nphold : 

'Twill  ruin  that  high  influence,  Eussia  long 

Has  exercis'd  beyond  her  proper  sphere. 

Thus  he,  and  when  dark  Evening  spread  her  veil 
Spangled  with  light  of  distant  worlds  unknown, 
Bent  to  fulfiil  the  purpose  of  his  soul, 
Commands  Junot,  Poniatowski,  and  Begnier, 
RuPd  by  Jerome,  at  Qrodno  to  o'erpass 
The  Niemen ;  Beauhamois,  at  OUitta — 
Davoust  at  Yourbourg — Oudinot,  Murat, 
And  Ney,  at  Kowno — at  his  hest  all  mov'd 
Líke  mighty  oceans,  o'er  devoted  land, 
Deep  deluging  its  groves,  and  flow'ry  plains. 
First  Kowno  witness'd  the  loud  din  of  arms, 
War's  gory  visage,  dolorous  groans,  and  death ; 
There  Gaul's  Dragoons  the  Cossac  host  Burpris'd, 
And  drove  them  thence,  and  stain'd  the  ground  with  blood, 

Jnst  then  a  giant  form  on  Kiemen's  stream 
Like  ancient  warrior  stood,  in  gloomy  state. 
EUs  hand  sustain'd  a  spear  of  quivering  fire, 
His  shield  a  promontory  seem'd,  or  ocean  isle 
Snatch'd  from  its  rocky  base,  and  high  upbome ; 
His  plume  a  grove,  pluck'd  from  a  mountain's  brow, 
Majestic  nodded  o'er  his  suUen  head, 
And  riv'd  the  shaggy  deeps  of  gloomy  douds, 
Tliat  round  him  rolPd  assuming  monstrous  forma. 
His  eycs  from  o'er  his  ampie  shield,  beheld 
The  angry  conflict  with  malicious  smiles. 
Then  wrapt  in  night,  a  formless  mass  he  seems, 
And  bursts,  a  storm,  upon  the  affrighted  world : 
From  H»mus'  top  to  Scandinavia's  cliffs 
He  dreadful  roars,  and  flings  his  lightning  arms, 
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And  potirs  thick  pattering  showera  and  wakes  tho  winds ; 

Rous'd  Auster  blu3ters  o'er  th'  Icarian  waves  j 

Strong  Eurus  rolls  the  Baltic  into  foam, 

And  sweeps  o'er  Europe  to  th'  Atlantic  main : 

Far  Albion  hears,  and  startled  views  her  seas, 

And  sympathises  with  her  roving  sons. 

High  Caucasus  retums  Carpathia's  groans, 

And  sounds  of  rustling  wilds,  and  rushing  floods, 

And  uproar  of  the  labor'd  world  between. 

While  sudden  flashes  strike,  and  o'er  all  sounds 

The  thunder  rises,  and  the  smoking  earth, 

Lash'd  by  the  floods  of  heaven,  lies  dreneh'd  and  tom, 

And  cries  aloud  from  all  her  vales,  and  rills 

That  rush  impetuous  to  th'  involving  raain. 

And  now  prevailing  over  Eurus  luU'd 

Cold  Bóreas  blusters  round  in  fitful  gusts, 

Disperses  clouds  and  rends  heaven's  misty  veil, 

Dishevelling  summer's  tresses ;  the  tall  oaks 

Toss  from  liig  breath  theirleafy  heads,  and  moum 

That  autumn's  spirit  haunts  the  days  of  June. 

The  tented  fields  are  delug'd,  the  cold  winds 

The  mighty  rayriads  chill,  and  long  intrude 

On  summer's  gentle  reign ;  forerunner  sad 

Of  evil  days,  to  Gaul  yet  unreveal'd ; 

When  wrapt  in  forests  groan  ing  imder  load 

Of  lucid  ice,  her  sons  shall  fall  a  prey 

To  storms,  and  foes,  and  meagre  Faraine's  rage. 

To  Wilia's  waves  Ambition  adds  a  tear  : 
As  in  obedience  to  the  order,  strove 
A  Polish  troop  to  swim  his  rushing  stream, 
She  saw  the  flood  engulfing  steeds,  and  arms, 
And  valiant  men,  and  stifling  loyal  breath, 
That  bade  the  Emperor  live,  while  he  who  spoke 
Was  gone  forever,  ere  the  air  had  ceas'd 
To  feel  the  impulse  of  th'  extinguish'd  voice. 

The  Gallic  armies  unresisted  march'd 
(Save  by  obstructions  nature  intorposed) 
O'er  sad  Lithuania,  while  the  Kussian  powers 
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Obedient  to  their  monarcli,  coucentrate 

At  Drissa ;  but  that  aiin  Napoleón  strives 

To  firustrate ;  brave  Davoiast  with  furiouB  speed 

Pursues  Bagration  ;  at  Moliilow  soon 

Their  angry  legions,  breathing  death,  contend ; 

Loud  iron  showera  with  rulnoiis  fiíry  fall, 

And  earth  groans,  gasps,  and  weeps,  with  mortals  slain. 

Ostrowno,  next  experienc'd  battle's  storm  ; 
Murat  with  fierce  dragoons  spread  terror  there, 
And  vatiquiBh'd  Bussia,  crimsoning  all  the  field. 
And  when  ten  days  had  spent  their  golden  light, 
On  Dwína's  bank  th'  invading  armies  swarm'd, 
Like  elonds  along  the  ridge  of  Andes  yast, 
"When  eastem  tempesta  from  hoarse  ocean  blow. 
Then  Witepsk  witness'd  fierce  contention's  ñames, 
Roasell  and  Liedot  weltering  in  their  gore. 
Dinabourg  yields  to  thnnders  of  Eicard ; 
Klengel  submits  to  Marckoff 's  greater  power ; 
Inkovo  views  Sebastiani's  flight — 
Strong  Riga  trembles  at  McDonald's  arms ; 
Eegnier  and  Swartzenburg  Tormasoff  foils 
And  Jakonbovo  Koulniew's  doom  deplores, 
Where  Ondinot  successfdl  battle  rules. 

Now  mindful  of  what  Policy  advis'd, 
Lithuania  circled  with  his  arms,  and  giv'n 
Provisional  govemment.  Napoleón  thus 
Her  sons  address'd : — **  Lithuanians,  Poles,  dear  ñames 
To  those  who  proudly  view  Hodwiga's  days, 
Sigísmund's  power,  or  Koscinsko  monm  ; 
Behold  !  your  enemies  fly  our  face  ;  their  eyes 
Beverted  on  yonr  smoking,  ruin'd  land ; 
Their  prey  destroying,  since  they  cannot  save, 
And  pouring  on  yonr  heads  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  their  nnhallow'd  might ;  but  henee  their  hate 
Yon  shall  not  feel ;  deserving  happier  doom, 
Protectiñg  Trance  shall  heal  where  Russia  wounds ; 
Though  great  the  cost  and  toil,  your  gratitnde 
Will  aid  our  arms,  recruit  the  ranks  of  war  : 
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And  you  whose  sacred  oflSce  'tía  to  seek 

Heaven's  favor,  will  not  fail  to  move  the  gods 

In  our  behalf.     Sure  Deity's  puré  mind 

Your  land's  emancipation  approbates ; 

For  he  is  thron'd  on  Justice,  and  perhaps, 

Ev*n  now  his  hand  is  stretch'd  t'  avenge  her  wrongs. 

Within  His  Sanctnary  let  each  exhort 

His  hearers  to  contend ;  his  country's  claims 

Assert ;  her  grievances  expose,  and  reap 

The  praise  of  godliness  and  patriotísm. 

And  you,  brare  Polanders  in  Russia's  train, — 

m  suits  your  service  with  your  country's  good  ; 

Though  once  it  might,  when  not  so  blest  to  boast 

A  country  yoiu^ ;  but,  Poland  is  redeem'd ! 

Her  safety  needs  your  aid — ^Russia  compel 

To  render,  what  her  usurpation  gain'd. 

Confedérate  Poland  and  Lithuania  calis 

Her  generáis,  soldiers,  firom  th'  oppressor's  flag — 

"Will  they  neglect  their  country's  voice  ?    Haste  then 

To  bear  the  Eagle  of  the  Jaggellons — 

The  Casimira  and  Sobieskies ;  'tis  required 

By  patriotism,  honor,  and  your  God." 

Meantime  the  Seniora  of  the  Polish  State, 
At  Warsaw  Diet  held,  as  he  advis'd. 
Czart'risky,  Marshal  grand,  th'  assembly  rul'd» 
Joy'd  they  to  see  their  country's  worthies  met 
To  hear,  whom  erst  they  gave  in  charge,  to  build 
Their  state  from  its  disjointed  fragmenta  oíd, 
Report  of  its  construction.    One  aróse 
On  that  committee's  part  t'  expresa  the  plan 
Devia'd  and  means  t'  effect  the  end  propoa'd : 

Néstor  of  Polish  patriots  1  as  thou  aitt'st 
In  thia  aaaembly  high,  methinks  the  goda 
Of  Poland,  that  escap'd  her  overthrow, 
With  thee  departed,  and  with  thee  retum'd, 
And  now  await  the  worship  of  her  sons : 
O  let  her  utmost  bounds  their  temple  be  1 
In  which  the  Poles,  taught  vigilance  by  wilea 
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Oí  enemies  sly,  and  WiBdom  by  distress 
Shall  long  adore,  with  peace  and  glory  erown'd. 

Once  was  our  oonntry  great  in  arts  and  arins ; 
What  tíme  fiíir  Yanda  crnsh'd  th'  enamor'd  king, 
And  Boleslans  nations  six  snbdned, 
She  gave  to  Pmssia  and  Bohemia  law ; 
So  wide  her  conqnering  Eagles  stretch'd  their  wings ! 

Plac'd  as  a  barrier  'gainst  the  barbarons  tribes, 
Oor  valor  Inckily  circunificribed  their  power ; 
Withstood  th'  nneivil  war,  and  Europe  gave 
Exemption  from  the  intrusión  of  fieree  bordes : 
It  check'd  Mahomet's  votarles ;  headlong  zeal 
Dared  not  advanoe,  while  Poland  firown'd  behind : 
Let  Leopold  attest,  and  Austria  land 
The  arm,  that  snatch'd  them  from  th'  impending  grasp 
Of  Tnrkish  power  I — ^To  fiU  our  throne  was  deem'd 
An  envied  honor ;  mightiest  monarchs  strove 
To  win  onr  oonfidence,  and  gain  the  crown ; 
See  Snssia's  sovereign  disappointed,  wage 
Exterminating  war  to  sooth  his  príde, 
While  brave  Batori  whelms  him  in  drfeat 
So  bright  the  prize  I    Its  loss  he  so  deplor'd  1 

Althongh  disunion  oft  disturb'd  onr  state, 
We  bore  the  evil,  not  the  neighboring  realms, 
Who  should  have  snffer'd ;  for  their  mlers  oft 
Fomented  onr  disorder ;  yet,  when  three 
Imperial  robbers  songht  excnse  to  spoil 
Onr  territory,  they  alleg'd — alas  1 
Shall  I  rehearse  what  insnlts  reason  I    So 
Beplete  with  stupid  wickedness  and  sfaame  I 
Who  wak'd  the  veto  into  mischief  ?    'Twaa 
Those  royal  plnnderers  of  our  injur'd  land, 
Who  bear  the  curse  of  many  an  orphan  child — 
The  shame  of  many  a  patriot's  massacreí 
And  guilt  of  Poland's  wrongs.    Kind  memory 
(To  US,  alas  I  unkind)  recall  not  Praga's  groans 
O'erwhelm'd  with  slaughter,  and  combustión  diré, 
For  infants,  sisters,  wives,  and  husbands  slaln ; 
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Let  Lethe  o'er  her  roll,  and  hide  the  shame, 

Of  civilizad  mankind,  and  Europe's  thrones  I 

Can  her  destroyers  view  her  doom,  ñor  qnake 

That  heaven  is  jost  i    Snre  ángel  never  wrote 

The  tragic  story  withont  tears,  ñor  sees 

Stem  Justice  the  red  page,  but  empires  reel 

Beneath  her  frown ;  ev'n  now  I  see  her  point 

Her  vast  artillery  at  the  Russian  power — 

Combine  the  troops  of  mighty  realms  with  him 

Whom  victory  fondly  foUows,  and  with  whom 

Twere  well  to  be  united.    Enrope  long 

Has  roll'd  upon  contention's  angry  sea, 

And  needs  repose ;  but  cannot  while  the  north 

May  vomit  barbarous  bordes — ^no  longer  those 

Who  qnit  their  savage  clime  in  search  of  food ; 

But  leam'd  in  arta  of  poliah'd  states,  they  prowl 

More  formidable.    Heada  refin'd,  conduct 

T'  enjoyment  savage  hearts  ;  religious  slaves 

Obedient  act  what  vicious  lords  command. 

Twice  ten  times  have  their  banners  rov'd  the  south ; 

Constantinople  totters  for  their  war : 

Firm  league  with  Trance  then,  only,  will  secure 

Against  their  might,  as  now  emancipate 

From  their  detested  chains.    Our  valor  too, 

I  doubt  not,  will  command  respect— our  land 

So  ñnitful  once  in  héroes,  shall  produce 

Sigismunds  and  Sobieskies,  glory-erown'd ! 

Our  children  shall  be  proud  to  bear  the  ñame 

Of  Piast,  Jagellon,  at  whidí  our  foes, 

Whom  fraud  hath  made  our  masters,  oft  grew  palé  1 

Our  scheme  of  unión  every  part  combines 
Of  ancient  Poland  in  one  realm  ;  the  crown 
We  will  to  tender  to  the  Saxon  king, 
Who  heaven  approving,  may  our  state  revive 
With  all  its  wontod  splendor,  and  the  somid, 
'*  Long  live  our  country,"  through  Podolia's  plains, 
And  rich  Wolhynia  víbrate  endless  time. 
We  deem  it  suits  th'  oocasion,  to  depute 
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Some  of  our  noble  body,  to  mate  known 
Unto  Napoleón  this  result,  and  seek 
That  he  give  sure  protection  to  the  child 
Of  Polish  Liberty,  bo  heavenly  fair ! 

Thns  he ;  the  Diet  approbate  the  scheme, 
And  Depntation  to  the  emperor  send. 

Meantime  in  Fame's  refulgent  Temple,  meet 
Fate's  workere,  BUmmon'd  by  the  Sire  of  heaven, 
Híb  Agent,  Providence,  enthron'd  on  gold, 

High  o'er  the  rest,  the  great  assembly  raPd. 

The  wide-epread  roof,  on  diamond  colnmns  plac'd, 

Of  height  immense  shone  like  the  heavenly  bow, 

TJnnnmber'd  ways  refleeting  soften'd  light. 

The  crystal  floor,  to  west,  was  edg'd  with  groves 

Of  am'ranth,  myrtle,  laurel,  happy  scenes  1 

Amidst  them  Bcnlptur'd  shapes  of  otíier  days 

Stood  mnsing,  firowning,  great  for  arts,  or  arma. 

With  beryl  seats  the  ampie  Hall  was  grac'd  ; 

Not  oft  encumber'd  by  the  serial  guests  : 

Amütion  pac'd  the  air,  and  ñerj  bright, 

His  eyes  look'd  heaven-ward,  filPd  with  high  designa. 

Rashness  beside  him  stood  with  silent  mien, 

Fó[ly*s  immeaning  conntenance  cióse  behind. 

Pleas'd  Vcmityy  with  self-complacent  air 

Seem'd  to  invite  applanse.    Imperious  Pride 

índifferent  stood,  or  look'd  to  daim  r^ard. 

Mild  Valor  sat  serene  near  Wisdam  grave 

And  keen-eyed  Prudenee;  fair  Decevt^  Intriguey 

Wrinkled  Nece%9Íiy^  with  eye  intent 

Upon  relief ;  palé  trembling  Fear^  and  all 

Th'  invisible  directora  of  mankind, 

Mov'd  to  and  íro  aronnd  the  brilliant  throna 
Loud  peal'd  the  thnnder  o'er  the  dazzling  Dome : 

Silence  ensued,  and  Providence  thus  speaks  : 
Enrope  with  Europe  waiis — Napoleón  fronts 

The  íiery  sonth  against  the  hoary  north. 

Shall  Kussia  subjngated  own  his  law  \ 

Bnt  first,  shall  one  campaign  decide  the  strüe  ? 
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The  means  of  fate  propound — ^As  suits  the  end 
Let  each  the  course  declare  before  our  throne. 

Thus  he,  and  murmurs  rose  from  all  the  powers, 
IfOud,  as  when  breezes  bend  the  rustling  grove-r- 
Subsiding  soon,  Ambition  rob'd  in  fire, 
Impatient  of  delay,  with  zeal  deelaim'd  : 

Fame  blazes,  and  her  ampie  field  invites ! 
ünfading  signs  of  deathless  deeds  inspire 
The  soul  with  gladness,  and  to  emulate 
Their  dignity ;  but  who  beholds  Gaul's  chief 
Thron'd  above  thrones,  and  doubts  he  will  surpass 
All  monarchs  oíd  in  magaitude  of  power  i 
Shall  not  the  Kussian  antocrat  lew  bend 
Sefore  his  conqueríng  banners,  and  behold 
Departed  days  with  sorrow-streaming  eyes  ? 
Ev'n  you,  proud  Isle,  and  stnbbom  Spain  shall  cower 
Beneath  his  sceptro — Germany  rejoice 
In  his  resplendent  beams  ;  and  Poland  shine  • 
Eesuseitated  by  his  might,  and  live 
In  his  protection  ;  but  who  builds  her  state 
Shall  wear  her  crown,  maugre  the  Saxon  King  I 

Snre  armies  vast  should  not,  ínactive,  waste 
Winter's  long  gloom  on  Nieper's  stream,  and  give 
To  Kussia  to  prepare  resistunce  strong, 
That  spring  woiild  bloom  with  bloody  fields,  and  death 
Triumphant  ride  on  victory's  flaming  car  I 
Ganl's  host  may  now  resistless  penétrate 
Moscow  or  Petersbnrg :  When  spring  retnms 
Can  they  do  more  thau  make  resistless  march 
To  the  high  summit  of  their  Einperor^s  hopes  ? 
Let  not  procrastination  duU  the  edge 
Of  lofty  war. — ^I  wonld  that  he  advance 
'Till  snowy  winter  wears  his  mantle  cold, 
Or  till  the  enemy  quite  concede  the  field. 

He  ceased,  turn'd  from  the  throne  his  beaming  face, 
Flush'd  with  celestial  light,  and  restless  rov'd 
Round  the  bright  forum. — ^Wisdom  soon  replies : 

What  exaltation  may  Kapoleon  wait 
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Why  should  we  boast,  unknowing  heaven's  designs  ? 

His  futare  weal  and  woe,  the  Sire  of  worldB 

Alone  has  meastir'd.    Let  us  not  for  truth 

Assert  what  hope  has  whisper'd  on  frail  ground. 

How  oft  fair  inoming  ushers  stormy  noon  I 

Ev'n  this  campaign  if  stretch'd  to  Moscow's  ^alls 

O'er  the  sing'd  country  may  contract  his  power : 

Ere  there  arrived  he  wades  through  fields  of  blood — 

Hears  famine's  wail,-  and  víews  exhansted  ranks — 

Stem  winter  finds  him  destitnte  of  food ; 

Perhaps  expos'd  to  insulta  of  his  foes, 

TJnable  to  retreat.    The  diré  defense 

By  Russia  made,  presents  no  easy  task 

To  those  who  wonld  snbdno :  at  any  time 

"We  shall  not  see  them  nnprepar'd  t'  oppose 

Th'  intrusión ;  sword  and  flames  e'en  now  they  wleld ; 

Too  well  prepar'd  I    Protracted  war  might  quench 

Theír  daring  ardor,  not  increase  its  rage : 

The  troops  of  Trance,. at  other  times,  will  have 

The  same  inducements  to  contend  as  now. 

Each  party  may  gain  strength  ;  but  France  'tis  sure 

Possesses  greatest  means  to  swell  her  host : 

Delay  then  injures  Kussia  more  than  her — 

By  which  Napoleón  safely  may  contend. 

Encamp'd,  while  winter  chills,  on  Nieper's  banks, 

The  spring  would  view  Lithuania  organized, 

And  launching  armies  to  assist  his  arm, 

If  he  politic  act,  or  sanction  give 

To  rules  that  Poland  for  herself  provides  ; 

Who  has  the  right,  and  well  deservcs  to  stand 

Restor'd,  with  all  her  provinces,  as  erst, 

When  barbarous  nations  broke  against  her  shield. 

No  treaty  made  with  Austria  can  impose 

An  obhgation  to  do  wrong ;  for  heaven 

Holds  none  to  infringe  his  laws,  that  man  may  keep 

Bash  promises  to  man ;  the  less  offense 

Would  be  to  disregard  the  treaty's  térras — 

As  faults  are  less  detestable  than  crimes. 
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Alas,  when  will  the  golden  era  come, 

When  tings  deserve  the  plaudits  of  the  just ; 

Perverse  ambition  fires  their  breast  no  more, 

And  guilty  pomp  is  Bcorn'd ;  while  generous  zeal 

To  bless  their  subject  children  points  their  ways  1 

Then  shall  they  justly  bear  the  ñame  of  sires, 

And  guardians  of  the  happiness  of  realms ; 

The  people  aid  their  king  in  peace  and  war, 

Convinc'd  for  them,  and  not  for  him,  is  calPd 

The  man-destroying  monster  into  life. 

Ah  I  were  the  nations  just,  nay,  merely  wise, 

"War's  death-drawn  chariot  never  more  wonld  roll ; 

But  held  as  barbarons  foUy,  sink  despis'd, 

Companion  of  exploded  errors  past. 

Who  warr'd  to  gratify  ambition,  príde, 

Or  base  revenge,  no  rayrtle  honors  wear 

The  good  wonld  envy :  what  therefore  is  just, 

If  justice  be  in  war,  ye  powers,  advise 

Your  favorite  king ;  for  there  may  come  a  time, 

When  bloody  chaplets  pain  the  wearer's  head. 

He  has  not  means  to  forcé  his  foes  to  yield 

By  one  eampaign ;  those  will  abortivo  prove 

Employ'd  beyond  their  strength ;  one  arm  may  lift 

Huge  promontories  from  their  bases  deep ; 

But  not  by  one  exertion,  lest  o'erwhelm'd 

Its  forcé  expire :  Let  not  th'  attcmpt  exceed 

The  means  possess'd. — Stem  winter's  freezing  blasts 

Midst  lands  made  desoíate,  and  Bussía's  arms 

Must  be  resisted  :  Moscow  may  depart 

On  wings  of  fire  :  Ev'n  doubtful  Shelter  holds 

Her  hand  far  distant,  beyond  seas  of  blood. 

Thus  mild,  great  "Wisdom  held  the  happier  course. 
Ambition  then  rejoins :  Forget  me  Fame 
If  Wisdom  speaks  sincere.    My  favorite,  sure ! 
And  only  mine,  or  theirs,  is  this  great  chief ! 
On  rae  is  lavish'd  undeserved  applause  1 
Could  I  have  lifted  mortal  to  his  lieight 
In  deeds,  or  power,  this  voice,  importúnate, 
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Had  not  so  oft  ask'd  Wisdom's  naefiíl  aid. 

But  say,  fair  pleader,  hast  thou  long  believ'd 

I  fir'd  the  hero  for  mgloríous  ends  ? 

Late  didst  thon  boast  that  he  thy  lessons  prov^d, 

Solv'd  doubtftil  theories  by  practice  brave, 

Scann'd  civil  policy,  and  darkness  drove 

Before,  as  he  advanc'd  in  war,  and  peace. 

He,  thus  expert,  may  well  extend  his  power. 

If  o'er  the  triple  flames  another  crown, 

'  Tis  merit'B  due  reward.    Strange  Policy 

Thou  hast  commended  !    Should  he  guarantee  • 

To  new-form'd  Poland  that  which  Austria  claims, 

And  Prussia — strong  allies,  and  in  hís  rear  i 

Could  then  this  embrio,  faction-riven  state 

More  aid,  or  harm,  than  they  ?    Can  Poland  claim 

Exemption  from  his  sceptre,  who  upbears 

Her  state  from  deepest  ruin  ?    But  without 

lithuania's  legions,  and  by  one  campaign, 

'Tis  his  to  give  defeated  Eussia  law. 

Shall  he,  O  Providence,  who  kings  controls, 

"Whom  empires  fear,  unnumber'd  warriors  rules, 

Meet  Buch  repulse  from  foes,  or  winter's  storms. 

As  will  prove  vain  his  vast  array  i  when,  lo  1 

His  enemy  trembles  for  the  great  result 

And  feels  already  lost  1    Let  winter  dart 

His  keenest  arrows,  and  the  foe  employ 

His  utmost  valor  ;  all  can  France  endure, 

But  not  inglorious  rest.    Moscow  will  shield 

Her  numerous  host,  till  blooming  spring  retum  ; 

Then  he  march  forth,  all  potent,  to  subdue 

Th'  opposing  foe,  and  ratify  their  doom. 

Thus  he — then  Wisdom  :  Reason's  ill  employ'd 
In  superstructing  dangerous  results 
On  fakities.    Let  Eussia's  winter  reign 
With  common  forcé,  and  France  will  doubtless  want 
No  greater  foe.     If  safe  Napoleón  camp 
Within  rich  Moscow's  walls  while  winter  storms, 
Just  heaven  must  stop  the  rolling  world's  career : 
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Suspend  great  nature's  lawB^  tíll  one  vain  man 

Accomplish  what  puré  Justice  disapproves  1 

If  Jove  hath  preordain'd  that  Russia  fall, 

Of  which  we  know  not,  need  it  cost  too  dear  ? 

MuBt  France  then  combat  elementa  and  men  ? 

Sure  wasteful  victory  shonld  be  less  preferred 

Than  that  wliich  comes  exempt  from  blood  and  tears. 

I  deem  it  well,  Napoleón  justly  choose 
Between  Lithuania's  aid  and  Anstria'B  iré. 
The  first  will  swell  hÍB  power — ^the  last  will  naught 
Increase  his  danger.     '  Tíb  his  power  arrajB 
Th'  aUies  beneath  his  standard  ;  this  improv'd, 
Confirma  th'  alliance :  Let  the  mode  offend — 
Are  Prussia'a  fortresses  not  held  by  France  ? 
The  cfLUse  enlarg'd  will  that  th'  effect  decrease  ? 
Will  bondfi,  less  strong  embrace,  for  added  strength  ? 
It  ill  befits  to  obstadea  despise : 
Or  blind  remain  to  what  denles  desire : 
Who  walking  looks  at  stara  in  pita  may  fall — 
Ev'n  he  may  look  behind  on  better  days, 
Mouming  thy  counsela,  and  hÍ3  hapleaa  doom. 
Let  generous  paasion  never  tempt  to  trust  ^ 

Inconstaut  fortune,  without  constant  watch. 
And  careful  use  of  every  mean  to  gain 
The  joyful  gaol ;  for  she  delights  to  throw 
The  golden  apples  to  restrain  your  speed. 
Be  self-denying  perseverance  term'd 
The  harbinger  of  greatness  and  renown. 
She  ended ;  Vanity  then  loud  began : 
Shall  mightiest  armiea  dwindle  at  the  yoice 
Of  alow  contriving  "Wisdom,  that  defeat 
"Will  be  their  portion,  or  ill-timed  delay ; 
Though  led  by  him  who  dictates  law  to  kings — 
Who  soar'B  on  victory's  piniona,  and  who  oft 
Defeated  congregated  nations,  bent 
To  whelm  him  in  destruction  ?    Now  he  wields 
The  forcé  of  coajunct  states,  will  he  be  deem'd 
Incapable  of  coiixbatting  one  realm, 
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Inferior  than  his  o^vn,  for  winter's  sway, 

"Which  though  severe,  the  Eussians  too  must  feel  ? 

Ambitíon,  parent  of  my  joya  !  how  oft 

Has  wisdom  help'd  thee  climb  the  elippery  steep 

Of  doubtful  fortune,  and  how  seldom,  erst, 

BeLeld  our  objeet  with  imperfect  sight ! 

But  e'en  the  radiant  sun  hath  isles  opaque —     , 

Frailties  the  strong,  and  foUies  have  the  wise — 

The  fragrant  rose  on  prickly  branches  blooms. 

'Tis  untrue  picture  that  presenta  no  shade — 

E'en  wisdom  hath  her  darkness,  as  her  light. 

The  frost  of  years  the  lovliest  beauty  kills — 

The  vigorous  hero  totters  frail  with  age ; 

And  ah,  it  seems  that  Wisdom,  too,  may  fade  I 

"With  me,  it  is  not  doubtfhl,  one  campaígn 
Will  every  objeet  of  the  war  secure. 
Europe's  great  crown  ere  thrice  more  roUs  tÜe  year, 
Shall  flame  above  the  glory-beaming  brows 
Of  Gaul's  imperial  chief,  the  pride  of  fields  I 

Thus  spoke  she,  like  a  thoughtless  wanton  girl, 
Whose  inexperience,  but  in  plenty's  lap, 
On  other's  toil  befits  her  not  to  roam 
From  guardián  care,  on  life's  eventftil  stream. 
The  powers,  with  laughter,  heard  the  critic  fair 
Ascribe  to  dotage  deathless  Wisdora's  lore. 
BashnesB  succeeded  and  thus  stem  deelaim'd : 

Repose  is  shame  to  one  so  great  in  arms 
As  he,  the  lofty  subject  of  debate, 
Whose  numerous  army  like  autumnal  clouds 
Spreads  o'er  wide  climes,  and  gladly  hails  the  war — 
Pr^nant  with  ruin  to  the  Eussian  throne. 
I  see,  as  with  prophetic  eye,  his  host, 
Eush  over  Moscow^s  walls,  with  victory  plum'd, 
Before  Spring  twice  resumes  her  green,  grim  war 
Tame  fawning  at  his  feet ;  ñor  dares  to  roar, 
But  when  he  bids ;  and  Kings  now  proudly  thron'd, 
Enquire  his  pleasure  ere  thcy  act,  as  should 
Th'  emancipated  Poles.    What  can  delay 
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His  veteran  legions,  but  süpernal  power  ? 

Already  fly  the  foe  before  his  arms 

like  falling  snow,  or  wither'd  leaves,  before 

The  sereaming  tempest,  eweeping  bleak  champaigns. 

Noüght  shall  withstand — he  will  triumphing,  bold 

Ensh  o'er  his  enemy's  thropie,  like  ponderous  rock 

Lax'd  from  some  clouded  peak,  that  thunderiiig  rolls 

Resistless,  wild,  and  furious  to  the  vale 

O'er  bending  saph'ngs,  craekling  sbrubs  and  herds. 

Thus  he,  with  countenance  beaming  fiery  rays. 
Pride  next,  with  sallen  vizage,  thus  begins : 

Why  waste  we  time,  resolving  problems  solv'd  1 
As  whether  Gaul's  fam'd  chief  shall  winter  waste 
By  eowardly  delay  on  Nieper's  banks  ? 
Midst  gloríous  war,  I  scorn  ingloríous  case ! 
Wisdom's  remarks  ill  with  th'  occasion  suit ; 
She  deems  war's  laurels  will  prove  curses ;  so  they  may 
If  reap'd  by  her  direction,  in  dnll  camps, 
Concealed  by  ramparts,  lest  a  flying  foe, 
His  eye  reverting,  might  his  conquerors  see  1 
A  plight  so  foul  could  FoUy's  self  endure  ? 
Say  which  is  best,  to  linger  meanly  there, 
Or,  in  a  storm  of  horrors  seek  renown, 
Or,  dying  nobly,  sleep  in  glory's  arms  ? 
Ambition  fítly  taught ;  her  language  fell 
Into  my  ear,  as  gold  in  miser's  hand  ; 
Not  to  instruct,  but  to  convince,  she  form'd 
Due  estimation  of  Napoleones  means ; 
Who  moving  shakes  the  nations — Conquest  crowds 
Before,  and  Fame,  loud  thundering,  raoves  behind  1 

She  finish'd,  and  from  out  the  golden  cloud, 
That  Providence  enshrin'd  'twas  heard :  "  'Tis  fixM ; 
Napoleón  shall  attempt  by  one  campaign 
To  enter  Moscow,  and  the  contest  end." 
Immediately  Fame's  trumpet  rent  the  air — 
At  the  loud  peal,  the  sculptur'd  myriads  glow'd 
With  momentary  life ;  and  when  the  sound 
Ceas'd  echoing  through  th'  immortal  pile,  resum'd 
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The  passive  monument  in  stillness  cold. 
Deceit,  the  while,  in  mate  attention  hnng 
On  Wisdom's  eloquence,  and  quíck  perceiv'd 
The  gulf,  in  which  Napoleón  might  be  plung'd. . 
Swift  from  the  Temple  now  she  wings  her  flight, 
AsBumes  the  form  of  one  the  Emperor  lov'd 
And  to  his  dome  repairs,  who  mus'd  intent 
On  what  wild  rumor  told  of  Poland's  state — 
Griev'd  that  she  claim'd  what  his  allies  possess'd ; 
He  asks  his  visitor :    Can  it  be  trae  ? 
Deceit  replied :    I  know  not  of  its  trath ; 
Bat  Bure,  it  should  prove  false ;  the  Poles  will  scarce 
Attempt  such  measares  heedless  of  their  prop — 
Afl  well  might  creatares  their  Creator  rale  1 
Were  they  a  nation,  bat  beneath  thy  shield  ? 
Whose  being  thou  uphold'st,  shoald  lirst  consolt 
Thy  pleasare,  ere  they  act ;  and  O  were  I 
Napoleón,  doubtless,  they  woald  qaickly  leam, 
The  crown  was  not  at  their  disposal  blind ; 
Eussia  in  vain  expect  another  Charles 
"Wandering  Borysthenes  to  Pultowa ; 
Bnt  see  oar  banners  shade  her  Moscow's  walls. 
Ere  fading  autamn  fall  in  winter's  arms. 

Thos  she.    The  Deputation  of  the  poles 
Now  of  Napoleón  his  protection  crave 
Of  Poland's  liberty.    He  thus  replies : 

I  mach  regret  Gallieia  cannot  form 
What  of  yon  state  I  may  defend ;  engag'd 
Th'  integrity  of  Anstria's  realm  to  gaard. 
Ton  have  my  kindest  wishes,  had  I  reign'd 
When  that  partition  was  decreed,  my  arms 
Had  foil'd  the  sentence.     6o  assist  yoarselves : 
Poar  forth  yoar  legions ;  let  yonr  people  all 
Make  war  on  Enssia,  Franco  and  Poland's  foe  I 
Toa  thas  will  make  efficient  yoar  resolves. 

The  Depatation  answered :    "  Sire,  oar  State 
Will  make  all  pradent  sacrifices  to  deserve 
Yonr  great  regard."    Then  to  their  peers  retom'd ; 
18 
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Napoleón  to  bis  armies.    Kussia^s  king 

The  whüe,  his  realm  bespeaks :    We  iong  beheld 

The  Gallic  emperor  frowning,.while.we  smiPd-^ 

Hoping  to  pacify.    When  war  shone  tibrough 

His  actions,  we  rais'd  armies  to  defend; 

Yet  wish'd  our  mildness  might  disarm  bis  rage. 

Peaco  we  have  sought  in  vain ;  Kowno  has  bled 

By  Gallic  spear;  Napoleón  launcbes. war 

O'er  Niemen's  waves ;  we  must  oppose  his  arma. 

Heaven's  Lord  attests  our  innocenee ;  invok'd 

He  will  defend.    Our  soldiore'  duty  need  we  tell  ? 

Does  not  Sclavonian  blood  flow  in  their  veins  ? 

Your  liberty,  religión,  and  your  bornes— 

Warriors,  your  all  you  must  defend  1    "With  yon 

I  am,  and  God  oannot  be  with  the  foe. 

From  when,  Franoe,  wild  with  liberty,  o'erthrew 

God's  altars,  and  th'  Anointed's  tbrone  profan'd, 

Heaven's  vengeance  has  pursned;  and  those  wbo  went 

In  her  bad  ways :  The  vicious  should  be  shnnn'd. 

To  anarehy,  oppressíon's  hideous  sway 

Succeeded,  with  unnumber'd  woes;  e'en  peace 

Eepos'd  her  not :    Jove  maddens  whom  he  wre<^ 

Long  guarded  by  Heaven's  merey,  we  beheld 

Compassionate,  the  ills  the  nations  boro. 

Dreadful  examples  I    Heed  their  waming  voice, 

That  bids  us  shun  the  gulf  in  whidí  they  rolPd, 

And  trust  in  arms,  and  Heaven,  in  danger'B  hour. 

Bussians,  that  hour  is  come :    An  enemy 

Insatiable,  who  violates  his  vows, 

"Would  gore  your  country's  bosom ;  he  disdaíns 

Your  altars,  while  aflfecting  to  adore ; 

Speaks  friendly  while  he  wields  the  murderoas«word : 

Such  is  the  foe  we  ask  you  to  oppose. 

What  should  we  fear,  with  justice  arm'd  ?    UTot  war, 

So  long  to  Euseia  glorious  ?    Erst  the  líorth 

Alarm'd  the  South ;  but  when  refinement  bends 

Our  minds  to  peace,  the  latter  lifts  the  sword, 

By  mad  ambition  driv'n  her  fertile  plains 
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!Neglectíng  to  invade  our  frozen  clime. 

T'  avoid  oppresBion  must  we  needs  oppress? 

Must  peaceful  conduct  our  miBÍbrtime  prove  ? 

In  vain  Kapoleon  boasts,  Le  wars  to  check 

Our  inflnence  and  barbarism ;  an  artífice, 

Which  only  can  deceive  who  know  us  not. 

He  feaiB  onr  civilization  more :    What  realm 

Exista,  so  virtuons,  as  to  view  nnmov'd 

With  jealousy,  onr  empire's  wondrons  growth  ? 

One  century  scaroe  has  roll'd,  since  it  was  rank'd 

By  Peter  of  illnstrions  ñame,  with  powerfül  states ; 

Since  then,  what  conqnests  have  we  made !    How  oft 

Onr  arme  have  trinmph'd  I    Grander  trophies  Btill, 

Are  towns,  and  universities  we  rear'd, 

And  provinces  our  kindness  civiKz'd, 

Our  foes  reproach  íbr  conqnests  o'er  the  Turks ; 

Pretending  not  to  know,  our  arms  alone 

Have  long  exempted  Europo  from  their  rage : 

To  US  Hungafy  owes  her  peaceful  state, 

And  Italy  her  safety.     Thus  our  wars 

Have  even  pro^'d  a  constant  source  of  peace. 

But  when"  excuse  is  for  injustice  sought 

Expect  absurd,  or  false.    It  now  behoves     , 

To  lift  the  sword  for  all  to  Eussians  dear. 

Arm,  children  of  our  church  I     Our  fathers'  faith 

Defend,  and  emulate  their  patriotism — 

Make  sacrifice  of  wealth,  and  life,  to  save 

Tour  progeny,  your  homes,  your  church  and  state ; 

Eecall  the  times,  your  sires,  shielded  by  faith, 

Withstood  black  infidelity  in  arms. 

Te  nobles,  first  advance  in  honores  path — 

13ie  nation  looks  to  you ;  may  ye  go  forth, 

Like  Judea's  Judges  in  her  evil  days ; 

But  while  ye  war  remember  to  be  just : 

From  deeds  nnworthy  our  great  cause  refrain 

That  all-beholding  Heaven  may  bless  our  arms. 


BOOK   III. 


ANALTSIS.1 

The  KuBsi&n  army  being  concentrated  at  Smolenpko,  Napoleón  diiects  the 
order  of  the  attack  on  the  town.  Amidst  the  tamult  of  the  fi^^ht  the  mo- 
tionB  of  the  paesions  are  described.  Davoost  pioceeds  to  storm  the  suborto- 
which  are  obtained  bjr  the  exertions  of  Gudin's  and  Morand's  divÍRÍons,  and 
of  their  brif^adiers,  Colbert,  Huard  and  Pijol.  The  battle  being  favorable 
to  France,  De  T0II7  conBults  his  generala  and  withdraws  hia  troope  íh>m 
Smolensko.  Napoleón,  anticipating  their  moyementa,  directa  a  bridge  to  be 
thrown  acroas  the  Borysthenes,  by  which  his  army  pursaes  the  Rusfdana 
and  overtaking  them  at  Yol  un  tina  or  the  sacred  field,  a  bloody  battle  la 
fought  in  which  the  RuBsians  are  ^efeated. 

Conversation  of  the  wounded  on  the  field.  Napoleones  view  of  war  mider 
the  altérnate  influence  of  Ambition  and  Wiadom,  and  ultímate  intentíona 

Wae  111  procinct  frowns  round  Smolensko^B  walls ; 
The  gathering  storm  of  fatal  battle  lowers ; 
Hope  still  on  Russia's  genius  throws  lier  rays. 
Bagration's  legión  from  Mohilow  fled 
De  ToUy's  myriads  near  Smolensko  joins, 
"Where  KorflT,  Rajefski,  Platoff,  and  Eugene, 
Threat  to  revert  the  war  from  Nieper's  shores, 
And  stop  th'  invader's  march,  who  far  had  strode 
Impetnous,  nnresisted,  Hke  wild  winds 
O'er  passiye  groves,  or  ponderons  roUing  floods 
Fast  inundating  some  devoted  land. 
In  sight  both  hosts  approach,  the  stcel-clad  Unes 
"Wide  space  o'ershadow,  and  portentous  frown, 
Like  gloomy  clouds,  that  nnder  thunder  groan. 

Decisive  valor  fir'd  the  Kussian  powers, 
Breathing  revenge,  or  patriotic  wrath ; 
Ñor  less  Gaul's  host ;  proud  of  departed  days 
And  glorying  in  their  chief,  were  fearless  all : 
By  him  controll'd  they  smil'd  at  danger's  frown ; 
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Joy'd  in  his  front  to  pluck  undying  flowers, 
And  climb  the  Blippery,  lofty  height  of  fame. 

Along  the  sable  linas,  the  martial  chiefb 
Fly  on  the  trampling  horse,  with  tempest  speed, 
Correcting  aod  arranging :  beam  theír  eyes 
With  stem  delight ;  war  round  them  grimly  smiles, 
And  rebel  natnre  yields  to  glory's  cali. 
There  in  proud  majesty  Napoleón  blaz'd 
On  a  bold  steed,  that  conscions  of  his  load 
Seem'd  sharing  empires ;  swift  careering  round 
His  piercing  sight  arraigns  defects,  and  marks 
The  hill  or  vale,  where  war  shall  scatter  fate ; 
While  clamorous  joy  along  his  eourse  resounds, 
Loud,  as  when  autumn  views  Long  Island's  bays 
Dark-robed  with  tbwls  of  heaven,  while  blustei'ing  winds 
High  toss  her  sand,  and  rend  her  waving  pines, 
And  on  spread  wings  the  feather'd  nations  soar 
Tumultuous  on  the  blast,  with  cadenee  hoarse 
Aboye  the  dashing  waves,  and  mingled  sounds 
Confiísedly  riae  along  the  foamy  strand, — 
Prepar'd  for  %ht,  he  thus  address'd  his  chiefs : 

A  long  sought  object  yonder !  lo  the  foe  I 
Oppos'd  to  our  dull  eourse ;  for  dull  it  seeras, 
When  no  hard  conflicts  rouse  the  slumbering  soul. 
Harvest  of  glory  ripening  shines  before — 
Our  army  yeams  to  reap  the  splendid  field. 
Know,  waken'd  valor  soon  shall  sweep  yon  plain 
Of  Eussia*s  myriads ;  the  absorbing  la^d 
Be  satiate  of  their  blood ;  its  herbage  tell 
In  futuro  times  of  this  eventful  day ; 
Keminding  swains,  Franco  fought  with  glory  here, 
Or  récreant  fled  before  a  braver  foe. 
Four  days  have  seen  De  Tolly  strike  the  wind ; 
While  round  his  left  our  numerous  armies  mov'd. 
We  now  had  held  Smolensko,  broke  his  lines 
Of  intercourse  with  Moscow,  had  not  fate 
And  Newerowski  otherwise  ordain'd. 
That  town  wíU  still  be  ours^  though  now  we  see 
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De  Tolly  thither  oome  involv'd  in  dost. 

Bagration  too  has  reach'd  tíi^  endanger'd  point. 

O !  ere  their  ooming  liad  fts  walls  been  stonn'd 

Successfully,  and  Ney  got  anght  but  wonnds  t 

But  now  we  have  them ;  if  not,  hope  deceives. 

Mnrat  I  in  yonder  glade  tbe  horse  retaín ; 

There  wait  my  pleasnr^  when  tiie  headlong  <iiarge 

Of  snorting  steeds  sball  sweU  tbe  battlé^s  roar. 

Davouat !  in  qnadrate  lead  our  centre  np 

Yon  eminence,  tberé  left-deploying,  tempt 

Tbe  foe  from  bis  bigb  towers,  wbicb,  if  he  leave^ 

Beceive  bim  with  deBtruotivx)  compfimentSy 

Or  sueb  civility  be  knew  before, 

On  Eylan,  Ac^terlitz,  or  Friedland'B  fields. 

Tbou,  Poniatowski,  on  Borysthenes 

Conduct  onr  right — on  yondea*  bilis  place  guns^ 

To  Bend  destruotion  on  tbe  foe's  arm'd  mounts — 

His  ramparts  storm,  and  roaring  tiers  detbrone. 

Ney,  on  our  left,  sball  guide  tbe  battlrfs  rage. 

Here,  witb  our  guard  we  sball  o'erlook  tíie  storm 

And  watcb  tbe  moment  to  de<¿de  tbe  fight. 

So  speakingy  from  bis  presence  flew  tbe  diie& 

Eacb  to  his  reign,  and  summon'd  all  bis  band ; 

Them  counfiePd  of  their  oonrse,  and  needM  acts, 

"Wben  bum'd  tb'  impending  combat    Soon  Davoost 

Outled  bis  legions ;  sewn'd  tbey  forest  wida 

Careering  gay  to  soand  of  Qrpbean  lyre ; 

And  simultaneóos  in  long  splendor  move 

Tbe  brother  marabals ;  loud  tbe  trampets  roar — 

Tbe  road  to  deatb  tbe  voice  of  musió  dieers. 

Sudden  tremendous  tbunders  shake  tbe  land, 

"Witb  jaculation  of  destructive  globes 

Tbrough  bleeding  myriads,  and  reclining  trees^ 

Involving  all  tbe  bosts  in  murky  douds, 

Inspiring  terrw  and  confttsion  wild : 

As  -¿Etna  wben  be  to  tbe  centre  groane 

"Witb  turbulence  of  entrails,  and  upbeaves 

Huge  rocks,  and  buming  ficods,  and  kingdoms  quako^ 
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Towns  reel,  and  giaut  terror  empire  holds. 
Then,  far  as  human  ken  at  once  extends, 
The  vast  earth-shaking  armies  aim  their  tnbea, 
Surcharg'd  wxth  death ;  immediate  bnrsts  aloud 
The  nitroTiB  fire,  Bwifk  gending  heavy  load 
Commission'd  to  destroy;  bo  either  host 
Begin  destmctive  fray;  wide  Bheets  of  flame 
(yorrnscaut,  pierce  the  darkening  cloak  of  war. 
The  deafening  soands  of  cannon,  mnskets,  drums, 
And  dying  groans,  convulso  the  r^on  round. 
A  Bcene  more  awfal  than  the  midnight  heavens 
Tom  with  contentíouB  storm,  when  angry  Jove 
SeemB  borne  on  howling  winds,  rob'd  in  dark  cloudB, 
Graflping  ten  thonsand  thnnders  and  fork'd  bolts 
To  Binge  the  guilty  land,  añd  starry  cope. 

Huge  íron  globos  thick  dart  from  foes  to  foes, 
Difigorg'd  by  thunderíng  engines,  darkly  thron'd 
On  frowning  hills,  sufftis'd  with  smoke  and  fire. 
At  different  points  the  adverse  powers  condense, 
With  bayoneta  sharp  pretended,  death-franght  amiB, 
In  dreadñd  expectation  and  suspense. 
While  the  mde  clangor  of  the  fight  benumbs 
Their  senses,  tho  fierce  warriors  desperate  charge : 
Thousands  on  thonsands  stemly  rush,  intent 
On  slaughter;  the  tremendons  din  sounds  far 
Of  clashing  arms,  and  lamentable  cries 
Of  victims  wríthing  on  the  pointed  steel. 
The  Bub-commanders  of  each  host,  behind, 
"With  brandish'd  swords  excite  to  bloody  deeds. 
Altemately  the  hostile  nations  yield. 
Fortune  witíli  various  smiles  looks  on  each  realm ; 
But  most  on  France,  whom  h^  great  son  controU'd. 

The  centre  stUl  at  distant  eombat  stands, 
Dischargii^  bullets  through  the  sighing  air : 
The  winged  deaths  in  many  a  hero's  breast 
End  their  fleet  course,  relax  his  arm,  and  shade 
His  eyes  with  night  that  has  no  morn ;  supine, 
He  gasping  falls  upon  the  gory  ground. 
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Napoleón  lofty  seated  in  war's  rear, 
With  optic  tube  Burveys  the  Btormy  field. 
Valor,  perception  keen,  august  design, 
On  his  bríght  mien  in  pleasing  tríumph  Bate. 
"With  pleasure  vaulting  from  the  dome  of  Fame, 
Itfl  tenants  wander  over  half  the  world : 
Gay  Vanity  in  Bun-like  Bplendor  drives 
Her  conrsers  headlong  throngh  the  Bouthem  Bidés, 
O'er  Ottoman,  and  RuBsian  kingdoms  wide, 
To  Norway'B  barren  hills,  and  deserta  cold, 
Thenco  o'er  the  Finland  gnlf,  and  Germán  states, 
To  Britain'fl  sea-girt  isle ;  astriferons  robes, 
Back  Btreaming,  streak'd  her  wake  with  silver  light, 
FuU  in  his  view  flam'd  Glory's  gorgeous  wain, 
Eolling  o'er  iron  groves,  and  thundering  storm, 
Swift  as  tower-rocking  whirlwinds  sweep  the  skies, 
By  Admiration  drawn,  with  wings  emblaz'd 
By  living  fire  of  eyes ;  her  voiee  swell'd  wfld, 
Loud  as  vex'd  ocean  greets  his  leeward  shore, 
By  ponderons  arm  of  tempest  smote  to  foam — 
"Wben  waves  and  clouds  commix'd,  the  nether  sand, 
From  the  blue  deep  npborne  by  eddies  strong, 
Eollfl  on  the  tumbling  surges,  snowy-crown'd. 
And  dashes  on  the  whitening  roaring  shore. 
High  sat  the  world-enchanting  power ;  her  scourge 
Eound  waving,  form'd  circumference  of  fire 
Above  her  Btellar  crown,  whose  living  light 
Inspired  immortal  thoughts  in  lofty  souls. 
Before  her,  valor  rodé  with  unsheath'd  sword, 
Like  lightning  flaming ;  oft  he  look'd  behind 
On  Bcenes  of  foUowing  radiance,  Glory's  pomp! 
Ambition's  steed  fast  gallops  round  the  gloom — 
Now  treads  the  land,  now  leaps  from  cloud  to  cloud 
Dark  floating  o'er  the  war.    Wisdom  drew  near 
Th'  imperial  hero,  in  dun  clouds  involv'd, 
Thus  speakíng :  Miserable  race !  again 
Earth  drinks  her  children'  blood,  untimely  ahed ; 
Ungrateftd  to  God's  eye ;  good  spirits  weep, 
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That  useful  steel  to  murderous  bayoneta  turna — 
That  "Wiadom  aida  in  Heaven-offonding  achemea. 
Then  end  the  atrífe  witli  leaat  expenao  of  blood ; 
S^eeeasitj  alone  be  Havoc'a  plea. 
Canat  thou  look  throngh  futurity,  or  tell 
How  long  thy  away  may  laat,  or  fortune  bleaa  ? 
A  time  may  be  when  thou  wilt  move  in  gloom 
Of  drear  miafortnne,  and  lament  the  day, 
Ambition  nrg'd  thee  to  thia  donbtful  war ; 
For  know,  when  mortala  paaa  the  aaered  bounda, 
Prescrib'd  by  common  will,  the  voice  of  Heaven, 
They  wander  dangerona  ground.    He  aoon  replied : 

Fortnne  'tia  true,  oft  tricks  the  human  race ; 
What  Heaven  impoaea,  man  must  bear ;  I  ne'er 
Shall  try  to  aeize  yon  aun,  or  alter  fate. 
If  man  were  aa  he  oaght,  I  would  control 
With  correapondent  virtue ;  aa  he  ia 
My  meaaurea  fit ;  or  good  or  ill  befall, 
ITl  win  renown  by  acting  well  my  part; 
But  nonght  of  human  power  ahall  bring  me  low ; 
Ev'n  Jove'a  dread  arm  muat  wield  the  adverae  aword. 

He  ceaa'd ;  hia  herald  then  addreaa'd :  Go  thou, 
Davouat  command  yon  auburba  quick  to  atorm. 

The  herald  flew,  hia  emperor'a  will  reveal'd, 
And  atraight  hia  poat  resum'd.    Davouat  the  while  directa 
Gudin,  Morand,  with  their  diviaions  awifl 
Againat  the  auburb  ramparta  to  advance, 
Aaaail  their  roaring  tiera  with  bayonet  red, 
And  tum  their  deadly  fary  on  the  foe. 

Quick  either  chief  diapoaea  to  begin 
The  cloae  encounter ;  faat  they  prance  along 
Brigades,  firm  atanding  under  iron  ahowera, 
When  thia  Morand  to  Huard  gives  in  charge: 

See'at  thou  yon  ruin-dealing  mount  ?    Defer 
Not  to  reverae  hia  thunderera  loud,  by  forcé 
Of  bayonet.    Every  moment  thia  way  prone, 
They  toaa  the  heada  of  Frenchmen  o'er  the  field. 
In  three  diviaiona  will  my  hoat  advance, 
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And  youTB  the  fiery  battery  will  Bcale 
By  Biidden  eaupde  mmn^  or  merit  Bhame ; 
Whüe  Colbert)  and  Pajol,  on  each  «de  rout 
The  infantry,  there  olamoring  to  secnre 
The  pillara  of  the  war.    He  spoke,  and  tum'd 
To  guide  the  growing  conflict — ^moving  high, 
He  rodé  in  aullen  majesty  along. 
When  Huard  through  his  train  arranging  Bpeeds, 
Eevealing  lessons  to  subordínate  grades, 
Exhorting  to  be  bold,     Soon  forward  move 
Through  death-pervaded  space  the  storming  powers, 
Closing  and  opening  as  befits  the  way 
Amidst  destructive  volleys  of  swift  globes 
Gregarious  whistling  grape,  and  bnrsting  bombs. 
Huard,  with  every  martial  virtue  fir'd, 
Feigns  to  ascend  the  bastions  with  his  steed, 
Thejí,  veering,  swift  as  lightning  darts  to  rear, 
High  brandishing  his  sabré  midst  the  storm, 
Inspiring  brayery  in  the  mshing  bands, 
And  loud  thus  to  his  officers  declaims : 

Impel  who  daré  to  lag,  excite  the  bold ; 
Our  feat  shall  be  the  pride  of  this  red  day, 
ShaU  give  our  sovereign  joy,  by  happy  dkange 
Of  battle's  aspeet ;  all  our  host  rejoice, 
Bateher'd  so  long  by  this  far-rending  hill  I 

Then,  fierce  as  tigers  to  secure  their  prey, 
Sush  from  a  rural  gloom,  with  tosks  unveiPd, 
The  valiant  train  with  vigorous  shouts  aseond 
The  dangerous  bulwark^  midst  the  adverse  tide 
Of  fiery  arms,  swift-waving  swords^  and  spears, 
That  rag'd  tumultuous  to  oppose,  in  clouds 
Of  braying  steel ;.  in  smoke  and  streaming  ñames 
Encountering  dreadful :  first  disdiai^ed  their  tubes, 
Then  rush'd  amain ;  bayonets  on  bayonets  clash'd ; 
Loud  ringing  sabres  ñew ;  wing'd  bullets  hiss'd ; 
Muskets  reyera'd,  high  lifted,  ponderous  fell, 
Dispensing  death;  foes  rush'd  on  foes  enrag'd, 
Thirsting  for  slaughter ;  mutual  vengeanoe  bum'd, 
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Terrific  bntchery  toil'd,  hoarse  dying  groans 
BoBe  midst  dread  clangor ;  horrible  uproar 
Deep  constemation,  and  wild  discord  reign'd 
O'er  bloody  prospect  wide :  soon  KtiBsia  fliea 
At  the  foul  signal  of  retreatj  drove  out 
Defac'd  with  gory  wonnds  from  the  trench'd  hill 
By  haaghty  Franee;  ñor  ended  here  the  fray — 
On  either  wing,  trem^idoiis  battle  sounds : 

Where  Golbert  rul'd  a  night  of  doüds  o'erspread, 
Scarce  pierc'd  by  flash  of  arma,  disploding  diro ; 
His  bannera  rent,  on  ñhatter'd  mnakets  swnng — 
Firm  Btood  his  host,  like  Océanos  storm-raek'd  shore 
Projected,  or  retir'd,  as  weak,  or  strong ; 
Bnt  nonght  deoided ;  Hnard  reinforc'd, 
With  half  his  powers,  the  much-^ndnring  chief : 
Ñor  wanting  rest  firom  late  victorions  toil, 
They  rapid  join  their  kindred  bands  engag'd. 
A  war-like  host !  ñist  blaz'd  their  lev^U'd  tubes ; 
Both  nations  send  fell  death  throngh  narrow  space, 
Thick  scattering  slanghter ;  the  long  fields  are  red 
With  blood  of  héroes;  fierce  contention  grows 
And  horríd  shríeks  of  bleeding  mortals  rise. 
Now  draw  they  near,  protending  charge ;  then  aw'd 
By  the  doee  terrors  slow  recoil,  and  ponr 
BedonUed  YoUeys  throngh  the  sighing  air. 
Bnt  Colbert,  with  impatience  to  snbdne, 
Like  winged  whirlwind  hnrried  throngh  the  lines^ 
Where  discord  greatest  rag'd,  and  lond  exdaim'd : 

Frenchmen,  why  wait  ye  on  the  dreadfud  field 
To  die  in  distant  combat,  or  why  fear  to  charge  i 
Oo  then,  revenge  yonr  mates,  that  slnmber  palé, 
And  pnt  to  oeaseless  fiight  by  bayonet  point 
Ton  hostile  host.    Swift  at  his  voice  they  fly 
Amain  throngh  deadly  iron  showers,  ñor  panse 
But  headlong  mshing  with  sharp  bayonets  pois'd, 
Spread  constemation,  death  and  wonnds  aronnd. 
Sndi  fnry  Bussia  stands  not ;  fear  ont^preads 
Her  wings  of  darkneas  d'&t  the  «cene ;  retreat 
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Commences,  with  wild  disarray,  and  mmouB  ront ; 
France  foUows  cióse  behínd,  like  torrent  floods 
In  harsh  uproar,  staining  her  arma  with  blood. 
So  sharks,  the  dreaded  roFers  of  the  deep, 
Dart  headlong  in  pnrsuit  of  scaly  tribes 
Tbrongh  ocean's  spacions  field,  by  hunger  urg'i 

The  Russians  from  their  bulwarks  driv'n,  the  chiefs 
Becall  their  bands  to  oceupy,  and  tnrn 
Their  wide  destroying  forcé  against  the  powers 
Whom  late  they  shielded ;  sudden  deaf 'ning  peala 
Of  thnndering  guns  imbowel'd  the  dun  air, 
And  volleyed  balls  far  wasting  órbita  tore 
Throngh  ranks,  that  on  Pajol  snccessfiíl  warr'd ; 
These  fly  confhsed  before  the  deadly  blast,       * 
.  And  moum  their  valor  vain,    Brave  Ney,  the  while, 
Floods  Russia's  right  with  ruin — Gudin  drivea 
The  foe  before — ^Bruyere's  fleet  squadrons  wheel 
VictoriouB  throngh  the  war ;  the  heights  secure, 
"Where  Poniatowski  sixty  thnnderers  thrones, 
And  8hadc3  Borysthenes  with  iron  showers, 
Eendiug  the  bridge  that  links  the  Enssian  host. 
Tonchkoff  with  equal  rage  retnms  the  Btorm  : 
From  fort  to  fort  balls  dart ;  the  space  between 
Sighs  at  their  speed ;  they  in  mid  heaven  oppose 
With  dreadful  shock,  and  bonnd  along  the  clonds. 
Incessant  thunders  shake  the  región  round. 
Each  mount,  inyolv'd  in  smoke  and  flame,  appears 
Like  Sinai,  as  described  in  story  oíd, 
When  God  alighted  from  His  Heaven,  inwrapp'd 
In  thnnder-bnrthen'd  clouds,  to  give  his  law — 
The  mountain  trembled  at  his  touch,  inspir'd 
With  dread  intelligence  of  Nature's  King ; 
Fork'd  light'nings  angry  qnivered  ou  its  brow. 
And  deepening  roar  of  thunder  shook  the  globe. 

De  ToUy  far  descrying  the  sad  ront 
Of  what  his  right  consisted,  and  his  host 
In  evil  plight,  thns  with  his  chiefs:  Misfortnne  comes, 
O  valiant  kindred  1  with  depressive  mien 
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On  this  day's  toils,  and  dismal  Bacnfice 

Of  many  a  Rnssian,  bold  and  brave  in  vain  I 

The  fate,  O  heavens !  which  quite  too  oft  attends 

Th'  oppoBers  of  Napoleón,  who  careers 

In  bloody  trinmph  over  humbled  realms. 

Bnt  thon,  fair  virtne's  friend,  the  foe  of  vice, 

Well  know'st  bis  merit,  and  if  he  deserve 

T'  enjoy  dominión  o'er  all  earthly  states. 

O  grant  to  wretched  Russia  happier  days  I 

Though  undeserving  thy  benign  regard, 

She  erst  thy  graeions  providence  enjoyed. 

Onr  barriere  all  are  forc'd  without  yon  town ; 

Shall  we  then  seek  sad  ehelter  in  retreat, 

Or  desperalje  confliet  longer  try,  and  plnnge 

Onr  Btate  in  deeper  misery,  for  faint  hope 

Of  victory  ?    Flight  may  lead  to  conqnest  soon, 

While  unavailing  valor  Icads  to  death : 

We  henee  can  safe  withdraw ;  Smolensko's  towera 

Will  long  obstmct  the  foe — nntil  onr  banda 

Shall  ha  ve  advanc'd  beyond  this  minons  storm. 

Advise  what  measures  most  onr  welfare  needs. 

So  spoke  the  chief ;  and  Tomoff  thus  replied : 

'Tis  wise  of  evils  to  select  the  least 
And  tum  ill  fortnne  to  some  good  result ; 
Still  glorying  in  our  fate,  or  fonl,  or  fair. 
What  yon  insinúate  has  my  full  asscnt : 
To  m£¿e  retreat,  till  on  more  hopeful  ground, 
We  may  the  loases  of  this  day  retrieve. 
Good  angels  wipe  the  tears  by  Virtue  shed ; 
Fortune  not  always  frowns  upon  the  just : 
This  mighty  hero  misery's  cup  may  drain, 
Supplied  by  Bussian  arm ;  his  Franco  may  hear 
Sad  story  of  her  sons,  and  moumfdl  weep 
O'er  robes  prepar'd  to  greet  their  glad  retum  ; 
Because  they  slumber  cold  in  distant  lands, 
And  feel  no  guilty  triumph  in  our  woe. 

So  speaking,  all  the  chiefs  assent  declare, 
To  fice  the  fatal  foe.    De  ToUy  straight 
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Bids  Korff  o'er-crosa  bloodrstain'd  Borysthenes, 

And  quickly  with  redoubled  might  rebuff 

The  combat  from  Smolensko's  antique  towers; 

There  check  the  enemy,  tiU  the  army  main 

Is  safe  removed  beyond  tbe  battle's  rage ; 

Then  following,  guard  ita  rear;  first  give  to  flamea 

The  war-worn  town,  that  for  destroctive  toil 

The  foe  may  win  destruetíon ;  harvest  moet 

From  deedly  seed  1    He  ceas'd,  Korff  swif tly  rides 

Through  whizzing  terapest ;  his  división  leads 

In  fourfold  file,  o'er  Heaven-invading  bridge, 

Midst  goríng  hail  of  balls.    Now  battle  eíiakes 

Smolensko's  base ;  her  shatter'd  bulwarks  blaze ; 

Darkness  and  thunder  awfiíl  round  her  roll — 

Franco  nnder  the  dread  storm,  astounded  reels ; 

But  all  her  thunderers  points  against  the  walls 

Disploding  ponderous  rock-destroying  showers 

Of  iron  globea,  while  thiok  vast  mins  fall 

As  leaves,  when  cold  winds  scream  throngh  íaded  groves, 

"While  autumn  lingers  near  palé  winter's  reign. 

Sol  from  the  bloody  prospect  tnrn'd  his  oye, 

And  left  the  bleeding  field  in  double  night. 

Toward  Bradichino  Touchkoff  soon  proceeds — 
Dochroff  for  Postilo  advanees — Korff 
The  rear  war  slackens,  wraps  the  town  in  fire, 
Each  bridge  destroys  to  obstmct  pursuing  Franco, 
And  follows  with  brave  remnant.    Night  had  mn 
Full  half  her  race,  and  now  the  French  prepare 
To  mount  the  breach  by  iron  tempests  torn  ; 
When  lo  !  the  foarñil  passage  none  disputes ; 
No  guardián  warrior  breasts  th'  invading  tide. 
Disconsolate,  forlorn,  Smolensko  groaiis 
From  all  her  domes,  distain'd  with  patriot  gore, 
And  plunges  in  the  flames ;  ñor  will  survive 
The  agony  of  defeat.    Her  funeral  blaze 
High  streaming  through  the  vault  of  night,  appear'd 
Like  huge  Vesuvius,  when  he  quaking  throws 
A  flaming  ocean  heavenward,  and  illumes 
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Far  coun  tries  round ;  France  fi>rceB  and  entreats 
To  save  her  mansions ;  bat  fiíat  decompog'd 
By  fierce  combnstionj  quickly  ¡a  transform'd — -. 
Ai,  how  unlike  her  shape  in  better  days  1 

Ere  Sol  forsook  the  figbt,  proud  victory  bore 
The  Gallic  standards  high ;  INTapoleon  saw, 
And  pmdent  thns  commands :  Haxo !  Bwift  bri<^ 
Borysthenes  beyond  yon  hill ;  for  soon 
The  foe  will  fly  the  field,  and  interpose 
That  stream  divested  of  o'er-arching  ways, 
To  interrupt  onr  progresa — ^his  defeat. 
Straight  from  bis  presenee  Haxo  fled— the  aír 
Sigh'd  on  bis  bending  plnme,  as  pranoing  high 
He  songht  bis  bands,  and  led  them  tó  fulM 
His  Emperor's  mándate.    Soon  the  river  foams 
Beneath  the  lofty  road  of  war ;  and  now, 
Like  dark  elouds  hurried  by  antumual  winds, 
The  sqnadron'd  legions  o'er  his  bosom  glide, 
Forsaking  the  red  field  in  swift  pursnit 
Of  Russia's  army ;  where  lie  thonsands  palé, 
Of  shame  and  glory  heedless ;  no  bright  snn 
Cheers  their  dark  hours ;  no  sorrow  elouds  their  time, 
They  feel  not  Fortune's  frown,  ñor  court  her  smiles. 
In  mingled  prospect  lie  thfi  small  and  great : 
Grabonski  there  forgets  his  Poland's  wrongs, 
On  gory  conch  prostratedj  wan  and  oold ; 
Injnstice  caunot  sting,  ñor  Envy  harm  ; 
He  minds  not  Huin's  spear ;  the  fame  he  sought 
In  Períl's  jawB,  and  stndious  midnight  honra 
No  more  concems — ^the  toys  of  life  ne'er  hannt 
The  silent  grave ;  for  him  the  poor  will  moum 
Whom  awful  Virtue  thron'd  o'er  Fortune's  power^- 
Who  meekly,  greatly  liv'd,  and  nobly  died 
Guiding  the  storm  of  combat — ^heaven  recall'd 
From  the  6ame  charity  that  mov'd  his  breast. 

There,  ghasüy^  prone  on  crimson  earth,  and  stiff 
In  death's  etemal  slumber,  Minot  ^ids-^ 
His  eyes  and  arms  inflame  the  war  no  more— ^ 
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In  days  of  peace  he  strove  with  lofty  zeal 

For  civil  glory  and  the  good  of  man. 

In  time  of  war  no  toils  ñor  dangers  tum'd 

His  conree  from  victory  or  deserv'd  renown. 

So  Liedot  graces  the  red  plain,  deform'd — 

His  yonthfiíl  bloom,  and  rosy  beanty  ehiU'd 

Has  ceas'd  to  please — his  bosom  heaves  no  more 

At  battle's  clangor  panting  to  excel ; 

Kor  feeds  his  mind  on  science'  sacre  d  charms, 

That  once  delighted  all  his  peacefnl  honrs, 

And  rais'd  his  soul  above  all  vulgar  themes — 

That  mighty  mind  is  lost  to  hnman  race, 

Untimely  sped  from  life's  nncertain  stage — 

Let  Virtue  mourn  her  votary's  early  fall, 

"With  choicest  flowerets  grace  his  hura  ble  tomb, 

And  from  oblivion  his  example  save. 

And  prostrate  there  Laronl  in  blood  abides ; 

A  champion  bold,  who  knew  of  nought  he  fearM, 

But  want  of  strength  to  wield  the  conquering  sv?ord. 

Throngh  many  tronbles  had  he  passM,  and  long 

O'er  perils  triumph'd,  in  the  dreadíul  fields 

Of  Jena,  Acre,  Lodi,  Austerlitz 

And  red  Marengo — death  o'ertakes  him  now, 

Clay  cold,  nnconscious  mingles  with  the  dust ; 

His  country'p  hope  and  foeman's  dread  no  more. 

Thns  myriads  perish'd  in  the  hideous  fray, 
And  heap'd  the  fleld  with  mountains  spouting  gore, 
And  uttering  cries  that  bard  can  never  sing. 

On  Voluntina  now  hareh  Discord  roare — 
Ney  's  cióse  on  Korff 's  embattled  ranks,  as  waves 
On  Bome  dismasted  fleet,  that  haply  floats 
Floundering  before  earth-racking  wind,  and  sheath 
In  man  their  bayonets ;  horrid  Conflict  shakes 
His  gorgon  head,  that  shakes  the  ampie  field. 
Each  gonfalón,  high-streaming,  seems  a  sail, 
In  whirlwinds  bounding  over  waves  of  steel. 
Korff  plnnges  throngh  the  bristling  tide,  snrpris'd 
By  sudden  onset ;  undejected  still, 
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He  bids  Eajefeki  breast  the  furious  war, 
WTiile  on  a  neighboring  hill,  his  forces  main 
Deploy,  and  with  his  left  conjoin'd,  attain 
Position  meet  to  twm  the  deadly  blast. 

To  Bhield  the  movement  brave  Rajefski  rides 
Behind  his  staggering  troops,  and  thus  declaims : 

SoWiers !  stand  firm.    To  you  the  honor  's  ^v'n 
To  prove  our  army's  bulwark.     Soon  the  foe 
Will  nioum  his  rashness,  when  from  yonder  mount 
Our  park  shall  sweep  his  legions  hellward.    Stand, 
Or  falls  yonr  country !    Lives  there  one  so  mean 
As  wonld  snrvive  her  rnin  ?    Warriors,  hear  ! 
Let  him  prove  recreant  and  be  Eussia's  foe  ! 

Thns  he ;  and  seem'd  the  genins  of  the  storm ; 
Ñor  less  than  Rnssia's  shield,  or  rock  of  war 
That  stopp'd  the  hostile  ocean  dashing  diré. 
He  saw  fonl  Havoc  cmsh  fnll  half  his  train  ; 
Still  none  retreated  ;  the  tom  remnant  gor'd 
Ney's  thickest  clond,  till  in  position  strong 
Their  comrades  thnnder'd  on  the  dark'ning  field ; 
Then,  order'd,  they  retired.     De  Tolly  hears 
The  growing  conflict — bids  Touchkofl^  Engene, 
With  their  divisions  aid  the  struggling  rear. 
They  swift  retrace  their  road  of  flíght ;  and  now 
Davonst  o'erspreads  the  field  with  num'rous  bands, 
And  londly  answers  Eussia's  roaring  tiers. 
Mnrat's  vast  cavaby  fill  the  ampie  plain — 
Part  mix  in  war,  part  wait  momentons  honr 
To  make  the  charge  victorious.     Karpoff  hurls 
A  deadly  tempest  on  the  sqnadrons  thick, 
That  bound  like  tronbled  wavea.     Careering  proud, 
Mnrat  along  the  steed-borne  army  flies, 
(Far  recogniz'd  by  snowy  plume  he  wears) 
And  Groüchy  thns  bespeaks  :  Lead  thy  fleet  train 
On  yonder  infantry — dart  throngh — obstruct 
That  thundering  park.    He  ceas'd,  brave  Gronchy  speeds 
Aponnd  his  troops ;  till  rang'd  in  order  due, 
Híb  thonsands  guides  in  gallop  on  the  foe 
19 
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Througli  murky  space,  and  iron  whistling  ahower — 

He  headlong  rushes  into  bristling  squares 

O'er  broken  men  and  arma ;  long  ranks  give  way, 

Confus'd  and  fiígbten'd^  to  the  hideoos  cliarge ; 

As  flexile  reeds,  or  slender  com,  assail'd 

By  unrelenting  tempeste,  fury-wing'd, 

Break,  bend,  and  sigh,  beneath  their  boundless  rage. 

Touchkoíf  this  saw,  advancing  fast  to  aid 
Beleagaer'd  Kaipoff ;  sudden  comes  his  host 
Witb  brandisb'd  arma   And  now,  as  flaming  stars, 
Deep  in  tbe  void,  from  gravity  enstrang^d, 
Toward  each  other  rush  with  angry  air, 
To  ruin  dashing  their  conflicting  orbs, 
Meet  the  contending  powers — ^plunging  midst  death — 
Thíck  gleamíng  sabres  ring  in  horrid  clash  ; 
Sparks  from  the  attrition  fly — ^tremendons  shonts 
Bend  the  dark  heavens,  and  groans  the  passive  groimd, 
With  streaming  crimson  stain'd  ;  Discord  nnveils 
Her  frightful  visagQ ;  fdry,  terror,  wounds, 
Confusión  wild,  aad  stern  eacounter  grows — 
Horses,  wild  sta^ering,  tumble  round,  aghast 
Their  riders,  lopt  of  limbs,  recline ;  fast  whehn'd 
By  waves  of  flght,  thick  ero wding  o'er,  tíiey  sink, 
Where  crush'd  by  hoofe  of  steeds,  they  gasp  in  death, 
And  endless  darkness  veils  their  fearM  ey^. 

The  whüe  Davoost  directe  Gudin  to  swe(^ 
Korff  from  his  haughty  post.    The  brave  man  leads 
His  bold  división  on,  to  lead  no  more  I 
The  dark  ak  groan'd,  as  burthen'd  with  his  doom, 
While  high  the  w«rrior  moved,  proclaíming  loud : 
Companions  in  renown  1  to  us  'tis  given 
Before  thrice  thirty  thousand  French,  to  prove 
Our  valor,  and  new  face  the  fleld :  Behold  I 
What  myrtle  hai-vest  for  your  victor  arms ! 
Rush  then  resistless,  seize  the  glorious  prize — 
¡Be  what  ye  wwe,  when,  in  more  direful  storm, 
Tou  swept  the  foe  from  fall'n  Smolensko's  shield ! 

He  spoke,  advancing  fast  through  iron  shower — 
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A  thirsty  ball  impatieut  renda  the  air 
And  Gudin's  heart.    He  reeling  lifeless  falls 
Before  his  rushíng  train,  that  instant  paus'd, 
While  filial  BÍghs  from  warrior  bosoms  burst : 
Tliroogh  the  stem  ranks  dejecting  Rumor  ran, 
And  told,  the  son  of  victory  was  no  more. 
Fame's  trampet  sndden  dolorous  sounded  far 
Tlirough  legíons  gather'd  on  the  verge  of  fight, 
Hevealing  Gallic  wo,  and  Gudin's  fall. 
CoUected  vengeance  now  lowers  dark  to  burst 
In  stormy  combat  on  the  Sussian  host. 
Mnrat  with  lion  rage,  careers  above 
The  iron  forest  on  a  lofty  steed, 
ÜVith  Bword  high  brandísh'd  midst  the  waxing  gloom, 
And  lond  exhorta  inferior  ehie&  around  : 
"Why  stand  yo  idle  this  eventful  hour, 

When  Joto  in  donbtfal  balance  holds  the  fate 

Of  this  importan  t  day  ?    Or  yainly  hie 

Behínd  the  fight  npon  your  flying  ateeda, 

And  deedless  view  the  tide  of  horror  rise  ? 

The  swelling  monntaina  of  yonr  Frenchmen  dead  1 

When  timely  ardor  by  yonr  forcé  inspir'd, 

Might  rout  the  foe,  and  shortly  stop  the  strife, 

Who  stand  snbliraely  brave,  ñor  seem  to  fear, 

Though  our  artillery  sweep  whole  bands  away ; 

And  cavalry  bold  with  whirlwind  fury  charge, 

Breaking  long  linea,  whosé  bruis'd  remaina  renew 

The  deáthfnl  toil,  and  sternly  wait  their  doom. 

Qnick  then  excite  the  troops,  ñor  slothful  yield 

Th'  event  of  this  great  combat  to  the  slow 

Impulse  of  duty :  Adrairation  tread 

In  all  yonr  steps !  fly  swift  where  honor  calla — 

Diadain  to  reap  the  praise  without  the  toil  1 

So  speaking,  all  the  chiefa  the  aame  enjoin 

On  snb-commanders ;  awift  the  apirit  fliea 

Of  conrage  stem,  from  grade  to  grade,  as  lightning  sprung 

From  glooomy  bellowing  clonda,  illnmea  the  void ; 

And  tilos  they  apeak :  What  glories  wait  this  day, 
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Or  black  disgrace !  for  now  no  giant  towers, 
No  pre-establish'd  rampart  shrouds  the  foe — 
Be  not  our  cowardice,  or  sloth,  hÍ8  shield  1 
Who  then  shall  slirink,  regardless  of  our  fame, 
And  not  be  levell'd  wíth  the  gasping  slain  ? 
Or,  if  immediate  justice  not  o'ertake, 
Be  high  expos'd,  where  Bcorn  shall  point  her  wand 
To  curse  his  load  of  life,  and  conduct  past. 
Forget  not,  Frenchmen,  your  renown'd  exploits. 
Know,  yonder  foes  you  conquer'd  oft  before, 
When  they  excell'd  in  numbers,  and  fierce  plung'd, 
Of  battle  satiate,  on  their  bleeding  rear. 

Now  shudders  Earth  beneath  the  laboring  war ; 
Tlirice  flixty  thousand  meet,  eonflicting  diré — 
The  voUeyed  thunder  heaven's  high  coneave  rends ; 
Dark  roUing  clouds  exelude  the  day ;  by  fits, 
A  Btrong  wind  sweeps  the  field  of  clouds,  and  shows 
Th'  Earth-shaking  battle  flaming,  thundering  far, 
Davoust  fast  rends  the  field  with  hundred  guns 
Of  huge  dimensions,  hurling  grape  and  ball 
Thick  as  descending  hail  or  ñakes  of  snow, 
When  icy  winter  tumblea  from  the  skies : 
The  glimmering  bands  before  their  rage  decay  ; 
Disdain  they  to  recode,  ñor  daré  advance — 
But  bleeding  stand  amidst  the  hideous  storm 
Disgorging  deadly  shower.     Murat  in  front 
Conducts  his  fleet  array  on  bristling  groves, 
Which  reek  with  gore ;  impetuous,  sanguine,  bold, 
He  plunges  through  the  storm ;  fierce  combat  bums 
Thrice  dreadful  where  he  moves ;  example  great  1 
A  valorous  king !  His  lofty  plume,  half  shom 
By  whizzing  globes  thick  ranging  princes  o'er, 
Still  mark'd  him  bounding  through  the  raging  war. 
Beauhamois  near,  impela  the  tide  of  fight, 
Which  round  him  swells  tumultuous,  dark'ning  deep, 
Russia  recoils,  faint  reeling,  midst  the  flood 
Of  ponderous  mshing  oavalry ;  great  Eugene 
Darts  through  the  storm  to  rouse  tlie  drooping  host : 
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KoTff,  Skallon,  Baila,  on  like  errand  ride 
Glose  on  the  raging  ranks  with  tempest  speed, 
And  words  like  these  from  either  chief  are  heard : 

Tliis  is  tlie  fleld  deem'd  sacred  by  otir  sires ; 
"Whence,  erst,  back  roU'd  the  tide  of  war ;  repelPd 
By  Rnssian  valor :  Be  it  not  renown'd, 
That  we  flrst  let  poUution  pass  this  gronnd — 
'Twere  odious  precedence,  and  damning  fame. 
Hussians,  stand  firm — ^this  great  occasion  calis 
Tonr  ntmost  migbt ;  Keligion,  Vengeance,  Love 
Forbid  defeat — the  loss  of  things  adored — 
Onr  altars,  fire-sides,  monarchy  and  ñame  ! 
To  ns  our  country  looks  with  anxious  eyes ; 
In  US  her  safety  is  repos'd ;  then  prove 
Worthy  of  confidence ;  her  losses  past 
Eetrieve,  avengo  her  injuries  on  the  foe — 
Th'  andacions  spoiler  of  onr  peace,  and  canse 
Of  countless  miseries  to  extensivo  realms. 
What  aggravated  shame  on  those  attends, 
Who  snflfer  overthrow  in  nativo  land  ; 
Where  all  things  sacred  to  the  patriot  sonl 
Shonld  kíndle  ardor  to  repel,  which  bnms 
In  Perirs  jaws,  ñor  cools  this  side  the  grave. 
Have  we  not  more  incentives  to  contend 
Than  those  intruders,  who  have  nought  to  lose, 
But  the  drear  glory  of  their  hanghty  lord  ? 
Then  teach  the  enemy  soon,  thongh  loth  to  leam, 
That  Rnssians  daré  to  die,  thongh  fortnne  frown 
On  their  endeavors,  and  exalt  their  foe. 

Korff  headlong  midst  thick  clond  of  combat  plnng'd 
O'er  yielding  ranks,  with  shriek  and  nproar  wild — 
"  Rnsh  on  brave  troop,"  he  cries,  "  your  general  leads : " 
Infnríate  they  pnrsue  with  flaming  arms ; 
like  whirlwind,  midst  the  adverse  nation  wheel — 
Bnt  soon  rebound,  by  deadly  torrent  driven — 
Korff,  palé,  lies  victím  of  all-conqnering  death, 
Tlie  songs  of  hope  scarce  sonnding  in  his  ears ; 
Great  kings  and  empires  swim  before  his  eyes, 
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And  ronnd  him  spreads  the  speetre-peopled  world. 

His  troops  dishearten'd  fly  the  war,  and  Bwift 

Through  all  tlie  field  commences  wild  retrcat 

Of  RuBsia's  legions ;  France  hangs  on  their  rear 

With  weapons  lífted  to  rebathe  in  blood. 

So  tigers  from  the  fierccr  lion  mn — 

Sq  chaff,  or  smoke,  before  the  tempest  flies. 

.Now  day  retires — ^the  chiefe  bid  cease  pnrsnit. 
Swift  as  night  flies  the  siin  the  order  spread 
Througlí  all  the  host ;  but  Fury  ml'd  th'e  fray — 
Insatiate  of  wide  slanghter  fierce  she  strode, 
While  wounds,  and  death,  and  terror  swell'd  before 
Each  leader,  bent  to  qnell  the  soldiers'  rage, 
Darting  like  whírlwind  mídst  th'  opposmg  hosts, 
Stalk'd  high,  with  brandish'd  sword  forbidding  strife ; 
While  here,  and  there,  the  bands  forget  their  wrath 
Till  all  surcease  in  crooked  line,  far  streteh'd, 
And  scatter'd  wide,  like  ocean  weed,  or  foam 
Stranded  on  soine  long  coast  by  high-swoln  tides. 

Selected  bands  surviving  wonnded  bear 
From  gory  beds,  where  midst  the  storm  of  flght 
Machaon's  sons  had  stanch'd  their  gnshing  blood. 
Some  wail  their  destiny  and  tortnring  wounds, 
Griev'd  for  the  past,  and  of  the  future  'fraid. 
Some  writh'd  by  pain,  immediate  death  implore, 
Of  all  things  heedless  but  the  quiet  grave. 
Some  oft  repeat  the  well-remember'd  ñames 
Of  parents,  sisters,  lovers,  wives  and  friends 
Their  fall  might  bring  to  wretchedness  and  want : 
As  poor  Lerault  lamented  near  his  tomb, 
In  dismal  converse  with  a  suffering  peer. 
Ah  moumfdl  date  1  he  mes,  for  this  I  left 
My  peacefiíl  home  dose  bordering  on  the  Ehine. 
Contented,  there  I  liv'd,  of  swains  approv'd — 
A  fond  domestic  train  inspir'd  my  breast 
"With  soft  affection,  ocean  great  of  joy ! 
They  sooth'd  my  woes,  if  any  woes  werc  mine. 
A  lovely  spouse,  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
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With  every  charra  that  waits  a  virtuous  mind — 

A  blooming  daughter,  and  an  infant  Bon, 

Dependent  on  my  aid — ah  I  much  I  fear 

Their  happiness  must  perish  with  their  aire : 

Frail  orphans  ill  can  brave  th'  ungratefal  world. 

I  Boe  misfortune  chill  their  early  bloom ; 

Some  careless  gnardian  gire  their  tender  years 
To  base  employ,  in  shade  of  oold  neglect,  * 

"Whíle  their  lorn  mother  unavailing  weeps. 
Too  late  I  blame  my  fondness  for  renown    • 
Of  dangerons  toil,    O  cruel  fate !  must  death 
Thns  termínate  my  hopes ;  this  frame  resolve 
With  the  cold  earth,  its  vital  spirit  flown, 
That  once  beat  high  to  glory,  and  no  more 
Delight  or  grieve,  or  feel  reproach,  or  praise, 
Or  walk  with  festive  friends  my  natiye  land, 
To  hear  the  narrative  of  hoary  age, 
And  teach  mj  gentle  offspring  virtne's  ways  5 
Which,  Hope  haa  said,  would  be  my  blisa,  when  freed 
From  toils  of  war,  reposing  on  high  fame? 
So  human  prospects  vanish  :  Hopeas  foll  wave 
Breaks  on  death's  shore,  in  cold  obhviouB  gloom ; 
Man's  generations  in  succession  roll 
To  that  dark  limít,  and  are  known  no  more ! 
Diseonsolate  he  speaks.;  and  thus  Labeur: 
The  grave  is  opening ;  all  the  dolefiíl  way 
Unveird  before  íne  lies— distressftd  thoughts 
Might  pain  my  latest  life ;  but  e'er  resígn'd 
To  Bteadfast  fate,  they  harmless  pass  me  o'en 
I  haré  dear  relatives  that  need  my  aid : 
A  pioufl  mother,  venerable  and  poor, 
My  kind  controller  in  my  youthfiíl  years ; 
For  whom  with  filial  zeal  I  long  have  toil'd — 
And  a  fond  spouse,  whose  sweet  attention  charras 
The  sonl  to  grateñil  transport,  aud  unloads 
The  mind  of  haJf  its  woes :  Oft  have  I  said 
Labeur  has  greater  woes  than  most  of  raen, 
Forever  stmggling  with  misfortune's  flood. 
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Alas !  they  soon  will  end :  fdl  Euin  points 

At  my  sad  being  her  invetérate  darts ; 

£'en  now  Btrange  Boenes,  and  other  worlds  appear ; 

Their  forma  decay  that  bind  me  on  time's  shore. 

Fear  not,  frail  twain,  the  years  to  come ;  for  thongh 

The  proud  negleet,  God  ne'er  forsakes  the  peor. 

As  thns  they  convers'd,  on  the  ground  reclin'd, 
L^mair,  thongh  dying,  thns  jocosely  speaks : 

And  fear  ye  then  to  die  ?    Sueh  dismal  strain 
Two  aged  maids  raight  utter  fraught  with  spleen^ 
Not  warriors  resting  on  the  gory  field — 
Who  shonld  not  fail  of  oonrage  to  lie  down. 
Perhaps  ye  carne  not  here  to  seek  a  bed ; 
Yet  many  a  year  in  undisturb'd  repose 
Ye  will  this  land  encnmber,  and  perhaps 
Have  pleasant  dreams  of  fame  this  day  acqnir'd. 

In  various  mood  the  wounded  thns  employ 
Life's  remnant,  sinking  into  death's  cold  arms, ' 
Midst  hills  of  slain.    Stre'ViTi  o'er  the  bloody  scene 
Two  of  distingnish'd  ñame  the  muse  descríes : 
Skallon,  the  pride  of  camps,  the  soldier's  sire, 
The  danntless  patriot,  who  erst  vow'd  no  foe 
Should  pass  the  sacred  field,  but  o'er  his  corpse ; 
And  Baila,  dreadful  midst  the  files  c^  fight, 
Of  eqnal  zeal  and  firmness ;  like  some  oak^ 
That  shielded  forests  with  its  giant  arms, 
Thrown  down  by  tempest  on  thecrackling  grove, 
Leaving  wide  blank  on  high,  the  hero  fell 
Amidst  his  fiíUing  ranks,  while  Russia  sigh'd, 
And  droop'd  her  battle,  of  its  erest  bereav'd. 

The  oombat  past,  Napoleón  o'er  the  field 
Rides  with  attendant  snite  :  Rapp,  Caulinconrt, 
Lanriston  and  Duroc ;  who  ronnd  him  shine 
With  port  majestic,  and  attentive  mien. 
Before,  on  steed  of  light,  Minerva  moVd, 
By  none  beheld.    "  Great  feata  of  arms  impresa 
This  ground,"  remarked  the  monaxch :  "  FoUy's  toil  I'* 
Exclaim'd  the  goddess,  flaming  on  his  view 
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Wíth  moumfdl  dignity,  and  mild  disdain, 

*'  Wliich  fools  approve,  which  vic3  incites :  O  when 

Will  mortals  learn,  that  innocenee  is  praise, 

Forever  young,  while  fame  of  warlike  deeds 

Decays  with  vice,  contention's  deadly  spring ! 

When  her  dark  reign  expires,  let  raen  of  blood 

No  more  expect  acclaim.    When  virtuons  peace 

Toward  them  shall  look  with  pity,  or  with  scorn, 

From  universal  throne,  will  they  not  be 

Pre-eminent  in  shame,  and  wish  to  plunge 

Beneath  oblivion's  waves  to  hide  their  state — 

Ab  héroes  once,  but  now  as  evils  view'd  ? 

Ere  twice  five  hundred  years  from  Faustus'  birth 

How  chang'd  will  be  the  world !    When  those  whose  blood 

And  toil  feed  murderona  war,  shall  all  be  taught 

Their  rights  and  duties,  will  they  then  permit 

Arch  rulers  to  destroy  them  as  in  sport, 

And  bleea,  that  chiefs  may  get  Athenian  praise, 

And  find  no  rational  means  to  end  disputes  ? 

Know,  worthy  fame  has  an  immortal  base, 

Immutable  and  iirm  'midst  wreck  of  realms, 

The  chango  of  customs  and  the  fall  of  power ; 

In  times  most  evil  it  commands  regard  ; 

'Tifl  virtue's  throne,  where  Justice  guardián  stands ; 

It  glearas  on  vicious  ages,  as  the  sun 

Shines  on  the  earth,  when  elouds  obscure  the  sky  ; 

And  like  him,  cloudless,  beams  on  days  of  truth. 

As  vice  it's  own  correctives  bears  'twill  come, 

When  the  heal'd  moral  frame  will  marvel  much 

That  splendid  wickedness  was  e'er  revered, 

Or  deeds  of  blood  deem'd  worthy  of  applause. 

Vice  to  herself  applies  the  scourge  :  Thy  power, 

Which  shakes  the  guilty  nations,  ill  employed, 

Itself  destroys :  While  borne  on  error's  tido 

The  nations  sail,  if  thou  must  with  them  run, 

O  do  not  urge  their  speed  in  courses  wrong ! 

Shall  those  to  whom  'tis  given  to  bless  mankind, 

Abuse  their  trust  for  wild  Ambition's  lore, 
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Whose  ill-directed  efforts  bring  reproach, 
Ñor  dread  the  justice  of  insulted  Heaven  í" 

As  thus  she  speaks,  griev'd  at  the  gory  scene, 
The  Emperor  signs  assent ;  but  to  the  sound 
Of  martial  mnsic,  and  the  flatteríng  Bmile 
Of  present  victory,  swell  his  pasgions  high 
For  conquest,  false  renown,  and  fiery  cloadd 
Swift  interrapt  his  view  of  Wisdom's  charms : 
Ambition,  in  her  stead,  beside  him  rede 
On  blazing  eteed,  proud  champing  scepter'd  enrb  ; 
And  other  thrones,  she  cries,  ^all  to  thee  bow, 
Or  own  thy  guidance-— other  countríes  feel 
Thy  man-exalting  influence ;  but  why  moum, 
In  victor j'b  anns,  the  fate  of  human  kind  ? 
War  shakes  the  moral,  storms  the  natural  world, 
Alike  devotcd  to  the  good  and  ÜL 
Grant  vice  the  cause — can  we  the  cause  remove  ? 
If  war  must  bum,  why  we  not  guide  its  rage  i 
The  Burgeon  bleeds  a  man,  the  king  a  realm, 
To  forward  healthy  acti(Hi,  and  to  save. 
The  cause  remov'd,  th'  eífect  wiU  shock  no  more. 
The  Bound  require  not  the  physician's  aid. 
It  is  conceded  Vice  herself  annoys ; 
Her  offspring,  war,  is  her  main  punishment, 
Conducting  which,  serve  we  not  Virtue's  causo  I 
How  oft  have  warriors  had  celestial  aid 
By  Hebrew  story  ?    E'en  thyself ;  high  Jove 
To  thee  imparts  the  rule  of  many  thrones ; 
Inspires  with  genius,  arma  with  power,  and  gives 
To  move  victorious  o'er  the  guilty  world ; 
Would  he  aught  sanction  that  prometed  ill  ? 
What  evil  may  Timidity  forbode 
In  garb  of  Prudence  1    If  Heaven  on  thee  war 
Thy  part  may  still  be  glorious ;  bearing  woe 
With  passive  valor,  and  unyieldíng  mind, 
Has  eq*ial  honor  to  successful  war. 
My  counsel  then  cannot  have  evil  end 
Frovoking  Bad  miafortune,  as  that  fair 
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So  lately  fled  thy  presence  durst  assert, 

Who  blames  presumption,  while  she  most  presumes. 

Sxire,  gold  or  thrones  shall  not  move  honor's  scale — 

She  e'en  attempts  to  sean  the  will  of  Jove, 

Futurity's  dark  wíld  explore,  to  prove 

(What  faith  discredite)  Virtue  insincere 

When  exereis'd  in  punishment  of  Vice  ! 

Thus  she ;  The  Chief  replies  :  I  sought  renown 
No  more  in  war  than  peace ;  her  tranquil  shade 
Ead  banefol  inflnence  on  my  envied  throne  ; 
Tet  all  my  battles  have  been  fought  for  her,     . 
And  to  her  use  I  give  the  spoils  of  war. 
When  England,  hnmbled,  shall  provoke  no  more, 
Blithe  Tndnstry  shall  lead  the  dance  of  joy 
In  gay  prosperity ;  the  laurel'd  head 
Of  renerable  Science  living  Ught 
DiflVise ;  the  Muses  clustering  splendors  weave ; 
The  pencil  rival  nature  ;  sacred  laws 
Guard  justice,  and  the  fabric  of  man's  bliss 
Be  co-extensive  with  my  great  domain — 
A  grand  memorial  that  Napoleón  was  1 

Thus  he,  careering  o'er  the  doleful  field 
Midst  groans  of  wounded,  shouts  of  shatter'd  lines 
That  hail  his  coming  with  presented  arms. 
To  every  band,  and  each  distinguished  chief, 
He  grants  the  meed  deserv'd,  while  rayriads  joy'dj 
And  wish'd  in  other  fights  to  please  their  lord. 

Now  Sol  had  sunk  far  o'er  th'  Atlantic  waves, 
And  streak'd  the  horizon  of  the  west  with  fire 
Of  farewell  beams — ^the  dusky  car  of  night 
Ascended  orient  dimes,  approaching  fast 
In  sable  pomp — ^war's  hideous  face  was  veil'd ; 
The  host  embrac'd  the  balmy  power  of  sleep, 
Except  the  wakeñü  sentinel,  walking  slow, 
All  the  long  night  to  guard  the  siumbering  camp. 
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ANALTSIS. 

In  the  nigbt  folio wing  tlie  battle,  the  anxietj  of  Napoleón  disturbing  bis 
slumbers,  be  ríses,  makes  a  soliloqay,  and  again  retires  to  rest^wbile 
Fear  summons  ber  train  and  directa  tbem  to  pervade  tbe  Rossían  camp. 
Wbicb  done,  De  Tolly,  after  a  consultation  witb  bis  officers,  oontinaes  to 
retreat  during  tbe  nigbt ;  vrhiie  Cbimera  is  addressed  by  Disquietude, 
respecting  a  dream  for  Napoleón.  Cbimera  decrees  wbat  sball  be  presented 
to  him,  wbicb  a  Vigll  is  cbarged  to  convejr  to  bis  mind.  He  perfonns  tbe 
mission.  Tbe  Emperor  awaking  remarks  its  influence— bas  an  interview 
witb  bis  marsbals,  and  learning  tbe  direction  of  tbe  retreat  of  tbe  Rossians, 
pursaes  tbem  witb  bis  army. 

Slumbeeing  the  mighty  chief  of  nations  lay 
In  his  distinguish'd  tent ;  his  warriors  roirad 
Enjoying  soft  repose  forgot  the  hours ; 
But  he  was  mov^d  by  soul-corroding  cara, 
And  doubts,  prevailing  in  his  troubled  breast. 

'  Twas  midnight's  peaceful  hour ;  th'  unwearied  world 
In  darkness  roU'd  beneath  far  twinkling  stars, 
Whích  gild  night's  throne ;  bright  oracles  of  God  I 
That  lead  the  mind  in  contemplation  deep 
Till  reason  in  iramensity  expires. 
The  drowsy  camp  muttered  somnific  sounds : 
Th'  nnhamess'd  steeds  neigh'd  to  the  echoing  hills, 
Distm'bing  ott  calm  Silence'  pensive  reign 
Who  in  lene  coUs  and  night-invested  flelds 
Conduets  the  mind  to  natnre  and  to  truth. 

The  lamps  were  dim  with  age,  and  feebly  shed 
Unwelcomo  radiance  on  reflecting  robes 
That  grac'd  the  royal  tent,  when  wak'd  by  cares, 
Eose  from  his  downy  couch  th'  aspiring  king : 
His  mien  bespoke  the  hero  and  the  seer ; 
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And  musing  of  his  Btate,  thns  talks  alone : 
l'^  In  night's  dark  eilenco  Bober  thoughts  invade 

The  breafits  of  Idngs,  depressive  of  tlieir  pride. 

The  gloomy  scowl  of  yonder  heaven,  the  stars, 

"Which  distant  shed  a  donbtful,  glimmermg  ligbt 
In  the  dark  vault,  and  chilüng  winds,  that  breathe 
On  bilis  austere,  moving  the  rustling  leaves, 
In  Bolemn  hour  invite  to  nature's  conrt 
My  burdened  sonl ;  no  flatterers  there  it  finds : 
"  Thy  race  vrill  Boon  be  run,"  some  voico  exclaims, 
"  Thon  with  thy  pompóos  myriads  must  descend 
And  be  no  more,  while  nature  glorions  shines, 
Heedless  of  mortal  deeds  ;  or  great  or  small ; 
Whose  fame  shall  please  not  the  cold  mouldering  corsé, 
Its  spirit  qnench'd  in  death's  oternal  night." 
Alas  1  how  irksome  this  pursuit  of  fame ; 
This  sublunary  power,  and  transient  throne, 
Op  held  by  lineage  high,  or  bravely  won  : 
Thongh  mine  the  partial  voice  of  niillíons  gave, 
I  hold  it  of  less  worth  than  most  of  men  ; 
For  miserable  is  all  this  gorgeous  pomp, 
Compared  with  the  poor  peasant's  unconcern  ; 
But  small  (oh,  fate  of  pride  I)  is  all  the  peasant's  bliss 
To  glory's  deathless  light,  immortal  fame ! 
Which  providence  has  doom'd  me  to  pursue 
On  wdñgs  of  war,  o'er  floods  of  human  gore. 
Sad  mean,  and  hurtfiíl  to  my  peace  of  soul  I 
Too  frequent  wounded,  oft  I  thus  exclaim  : 
"  Admired  philosophers  and  bards  of  oíd, 
Who  with  increasing  splendor  walk  with  time, 
Diffiísing  virtue's  seeds  through  every  age, 
In  human  breasts  awaking  heavenly  flres ; 
Much  would  I  joy  to  tread  your  honor'd  road, 
So  bright  with  charms  divine,  and  guiltless  fame ; 
There  blest  with  peace,  with  competence  and  health,  ^ 
Far  from  fool-dazzling  pomp  and  troubling  cares, 
In  mild,  yet  lofty  state,  my  days  should  pass." 
But  now,  my  course  ordain'd,  when  deeds  of  kings 
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And  héroes  of  oíd  time  hefore  me  rise, 
Conscious  tkat  man,  through  ages  long,  admires 
Them  as  supreme  of  moríais,  bnms  my  breast 
In  emnlation  bold ;  all  sober  thonghts 
Philosopliy  inspires  forthwith  depart 
Their  native  seat :  the  fragrant  blooming  grove, 
And  shady  bower,  at  Fame's  lond  summons  fly 
My  ravish'd  sight ;  Hope,  Valor,  Glory  stir 
The  impatient  soul ;  my  hand  spontaneous  grasps 
Th'  assuring  sword ;  armies  I  hail  and  erowns, 
And  speetres  of  the  mighty  dead  appear. 
Thns  mov'd,  I  conquerid  kingdoms,  and  attain'd 
This  high  pre-eminence ;  saw  potentates, 
Princedoms,  dominions,  reakns,  and  mighty  thrones, 
Before  my  banners  cower ;  vast  armies  rise 
Obseqnions  to  my  wiU,  of  matchless  forcé. 
And  distant  nations  conrt  my  kind  regard. 
Ah  1  had  this  fortune  sweet  contentment  given, 
My  toil  had  been  repaid :  bnt  thou,  Eenown, 
Shalt  tell  in  fnture  times  of  all  my  deeds, 
And  to  my  ñame  uneeasing  tribute  pay ; 
Which  as  through  long  revolving  years  it  glides, 
Shall,  like  huge  rivers  deep'ning  as  they  flow, 
Increase  in  praise,  till  Earth  shall  be  no  more  I 

But  what  uncertainty  douds  Fortune's  march  1 
How  feeble  the  support  of  human  trust  1 
Misfortunes  great  may  lie  before,  conceal'd 
From  human  prescience.    Prone  on  Niemen's  bank 
My  courser  fell — I  saw  the  giant  storm, 
In  shape  of  ancient  hero  arm'd^  that  burst 
As  Alexander's  or  a  Cflesar's  rage, 
Or  Homer's  mighty  spirit  were  its  soul, 
Me  paralyzing :  When  Intrigue,  ero  while, 
Presumid  to  caution  of  my  dubious  state, 
I  ill  reoeiv'd  her  lore ;  but  sure  her  tongue 
Ee-echoed  history's  voice — and  might  instruct 
To  shun  the  perils  frowning  on  my  eourse. 

Unpleasant  seem  my  prospects :  What  to  urge 
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Decisive  combat,  and  yictorious  move 

To  the  proud  acmé  oí  this  great  campaign, 

And  shield  my  myriads  from  the  wintery  Btorms ; 

PonderÍBg^  I  lose  calm  dleep's  refection  kind, 

A  victím  to  anxiety  and  care. 

So  speaks  Napoleón;  then  the  maps  nnfolds^ 

Whioh.  all  the  Bnasian  elime  display;  the  roads, 

Champaignfl,  extensivo  forests,  rivera,  groves, 
Cities  and  gnarded  seats ;  exunines  tliese, 
TTia  conrse  determines  «nd  his  coneh  resumes. 

Meantime  wan  Fear  in  her  chill  residenco 
Felt  sndden  agitation ;  wild  concern 
Wbs  in  her  visage,  thongh  her  speech  was  bold. 
She  cast  nnqniet  looks,  and  round  her  hall 
Saw  monstrous  things^  gorgonian  forms  and  death. 
Upon  the  darker  shore  of  litVs  bleak  stream 
Her  palace  stands^  just  opposite,  where  Hope's, 
In  goigeous  splendor^  throws  und jing  light 
To  cheer  the  storm-tost  wanderer;  strong  the  tide 
Euns  to  the  sullen  strand^  and  thither  bears 
Th'  infirm  midst  rocks  and  shoals.    In  that  huge  pile 
Shapeless  and  gloomy,  Superstition  toils ; 
She  foiges  fetters  for  the  crouching  world — 
For  reason's  votarles  scaffolds  bnilds,  and  shows 
Midst  other  tiophíes,  great  Ghdileo's  chains ; 
While  druids,  augurs,  priests  of  various  ñame, 
And  kings  of  earth  at  human  weaknoss  smile. 
Thcre  Sirens  sing  and  demons  snarl  by  tums ; 
Imagination  trembles  at  her  brood ; 
filank  Indecisión,  faction-tost,  is  seen, 
The  happy  moment  losing  of  success — 
And  aU  the  unqniet  spirits :  Near  her  throne 
Chimera  sits,  her  oounsel  aids,  and  states 
The  crude  inventions  of  her  nümerous  train, 
Whom  she  on  various  embassies  deputes, 
Inspiring  dreams  of  happiness  or  wo. 

She  quickly  summon'd  her  tumultuóos  powers ; 
They  came  with  startled  faces,  hurrying  wild — 
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While  roar'd  her  trump,  as  filPd  by  stormy  winds ; 

Hope  echo'd  ita  harsli  sound  in  music  sweet. 

The  wild  assembly  on  each  otlier  glar'd, 

And  shriek'd  at  times,  as  quiver'd,  crack'd  and  groan'd 

The  tempest  shaken  mansión.     Soon  the  queen 

Thus  loud  began :  Defeat  waits  Eussia's  powers, 

Who  me  have  have  worshipp'd  since  th'  approach  of  night ; 

This  understood,  and  in  due  time  implor'd, 

'Tis  fit  we  interpose  to  keep  from  harm 

A  host  so  vast.     Our  Flight,  her  wings  dispread, 

Shall  guide  them  from  th'  impending  danger  soon, 

Convincijig  man,  the  strongest  needs  onr  aid : 

Ah  me,  what  miseries  might  vain  mortals  shun 

In  Pride  and  Valor's  lore  I  How  oft  they  fall 

And  own  niy  sway  too  late  to  chango  their  doom ! 

Though  all  these  Eussians  ridicul'd  my  power, 
Deeming  me  peccant,  and  a  ruthless  pest 
Among  their  ranks  the  last  man-butchering  day, 
Fall  weighty  canse  they  knew,  ere  Sol  roU'd  down 
The  Western  heaven,  to  seek  our  humble  aid, 
líow,  timorous  agents  of  the  trembling  dome, 
Endeavor  our  wild  spirit  to  difinse 
Through  all4:he  Eussian  rayriads;  them  convince 
Of  the  necessity  of  rapid  flight 
Under  thick  darkness'  all-concealing  wings ; 
Lest  fast-approaching  day  should  ghastly  stare 
On  their  corse-cumber'd  camp,  and  Euin  drag 
Their  throneless  monarch  at  his  blasting  wheels. 
"Well  liad  they  done  in  former  times  to  own 
My  safe  dominión,  when  that  mighty  Chief 
To  battle's  verge  came  towering  in  fierce  war, 
And  they,  in  strength  too  confident,  essay'd, 
His  overthrow,  and  dar'd,  imprudent,  front 
The  armies  train'd  by  his  victorious  hand, 
Which  cost  them  deep  remorse,  and  floods  of  gore. 

Instructed  thus,  they  mount  the  wilds  of  air, 
So  swift  the  winds  lull  panting  far  behind, 
Unequal  to  the  race :  In  Eussia's  camp 
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Soon  ply  their  misBion — through  the  army  move, 
The  cold  infectíon  spreading ;  whilo  above, 
The  timoroiiB  queen  sai  gathering  Bevenfold  night 
About  the  dangeronfl  scene,  and  stretch'd  her  hand 
Towards  th'  inclement  north,  that  show'd  relief 
And  promis'd  safety  from  Destruction's  jaws. 

De  Tolly  felt  the  spirit  which  prevail'd ; 
A  generalas  cares  incumbent  on  his  mind — 
(He  fear'd  not  for  himself ;  but  for  his  King, 
And  the  vast  host  he  mled ;)  to  council  call'd 
His  nation's  leaders,  and  thns  spoke  the  chief : 

The  toils  of  yesterday,  crown'd  with  defeat, 
And  loss  of  thonsands,  warn  iis  to  depart 
This  evil  post,  and  xmdeteeted,  speed 
To  Borodino,  or  to  Moseow's  walls : 
There,  with  collected  strength,  we  may  resume 
The  ardnons  conflict,  and  successfiíl  prove; 
For  soon  Kutusoff,  freed  from  Turkish  war, 
Hay  with  his  skill,  and  nmnbers,  swell  our  force« 
Driven  from  intrenchments,  and  selected  ground, 
Where  late  we  deem'd  ourselves  secnre  in  vain, 
What  shall  we  here,  but  fall  an  easy  prey 
To  our  insidious  foe  by  morrow's  dawn  ? 
Who  now  believes  onr  forces  fit  to  cope 
With  those  of  Prance  from  past  experience  ?    Say — 
With  myriads  fallen,  captnr'd,  or  dispers'd, 
On  inauspicions  groand — ^can  we  contend 
Victorioas  ?    When,  before  defeat  sastain'd, 
Of  hope  possess'd,  which  some  possess  no  more, 
We  cower'd  before  their  Eagles,  and  retir'd 
Eeluctant,  ñor  attain'd  this  worthless  spot, 
Till  mnch  respected  Darkness  lent  her  aid ; 
Else  had  the  foe,  insatiate,  still  pursu'd 
Our  hapless  legions ;  his  tempestuóos  horse, 
Plunging  amain,  deep  bath'd  in  crimson  floods 
On  the  far  scatter'd  rear  of  our  large  host, 
Of  which  full  half  had  now  imprison'd  groan'd, 
Or  in  death's  palé  embrace  their  fathers  join'd, 
20 
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The  general  ended.    Touchkoff  thus  replied :  "*" 
Impending  danger  loud  forbids  delay 
Of  speedy  flight ;  solicitude  immense 
Disturbs  tliis  breast,  as  if  some  evil  spirit 
Had  enter'd  there,  and  whisper'd  ills  to  come, 
Cansing  chill  thoughts,  and  darkness  of  my  Bonl. 
'Twonld  better  end  to  give  in  brief  our  will, 
In  this  consult,  and  swiffc  departure  haste ; 
Each  moment  lost,  plucks  honors  from  our  ñame ; 
'Twill  haunt  our  future  years,  and  cloud  our  joyB ; 
For  now,  metliinks,  a  dreadful  storm  is  near, 
Of  wofiíl  end,  to  burst  in  boundless  rage 
Ere  moming  glides  U3  by  in  saflfron  robes, 
Displaying  the  grim  face  of  ruthless  war. 

Thus  he — and  sprightly  Platoff  thus  rejoins : 
Heavens  1  could  Napoleón  hear  our  brave  resolves, 
His  seine  of  arms  might  trap  our  timorous  shoals; 
But  Voluntina's  warriors,  who,  so  late, 
Trod  thunder-beaten  paths,  and  near  rebuff 'd 
Smolensko's  victors,  he  will  not  suspect 
Of  such  dark  transit,  save  to  gain  his  rear ; 
By  good  opinión  of  our  valor,  dup'd  1 

Sure  some  with  open  eyes  are  fraught  with  dreams —  l 

Far  worse,  than  when  a  slumbering  maid  believes  I 

Her  wherry  founders,  and  she  stifled  drowns ; 
Though  mom  belies  the  faith,  she  still  conceives 
Herself  in  evil  plight ;  her  neighbors  plague 
With  frequent  lamentation,  and  long  tales 
Of  coming  trouble  in  the  dream  portray'd. 
Ñor  stops  her  clamor,  till  new  visions  come, 
Which  promise  husbands,  or  more  golden  days. 

Though  all  appearances  seem  not  so  ill 
As  to  destroy  my  hopes  of  victory  here. 
And  fill  me  with  thy  terrors  ;  yet  our  state 
Is  quite  precarious  and  some  prudence  needs, 
Join'd  with  true  valor,  to  conduct  us  henee 
Secure  from  peril,  to  the  destin'd  site 
Of  the  last  combat,  in  defence  of  that 
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Liong  reverenc'd  city,  with  good  parsons  bless'd, 
In  ttee,  De  Tolly,  those  bright  virtues  live, 
And  recommend  thee  to  control  our  course ; 
Which  from  this  place,  ere  blushes  rosy  mom, 
I  bope  shall  have  been  sped :  assent  declare, 
Who  will  to  flee,  and  quick  suspense  conclude^ 

Advising  thns,  the  whole  consent  to  march, 
And  wish  no  moment  lost.    Their  chief  directa 
What  way,  and  how,  the  several  leaders  move 
Their  portions  thence,  and  where  conjunction  form. 

Then  to  bis  train  eacb  went,  assembled  straight 
His  sub-commanders,  and  this  lesson  gaye : 

We  haste  away  from  this  nnhopeftil  ground, 
If  possible,  unseen,  while  darkness  holds 
Her  friendly  reign,  and  hides  our  humble  march, 
Lead  cautious  each  his  charge,  forbid  the  sound 
Of  voice  and  instrument  sonorous,  lest 
Our  watchfíü  enemy  take  heed,  and  stríve 
Against  our  purpose ;  all  will  strict  maintain 
Due  order,  rapid  walk,  and  silence  deep. 

Then  to  their  posts  they  hie,  and  at  the  sign 
Of  march,  all  secret  move,  in  swift  retreat : 
Columns  succeeding  columns,  long  and  dark, 
MoTe  sullen,  like  nigrescent  clouds  of  eyen 
In  torrid  summer,  coyering  half  the  sky, 
Which  near  the  gloomy  world,  low  muttering,  glide, 
While  stars  shoot  fast  behind,  and  suddén  winds 
Stir  the  black  rustling  forest  cloth'd  in  night, 

Mean  while  round  Fear's  abode  a  tempest  rag'd : 
Disquietude  before  the  Queen  uprose, 
And  thus  bespoke  her  and  Ohimera  wild : 

A  potent  Emp^ror  much  perplexes  now — 
In  Russia's  wide  domain  he  yenturous  sleeps ; 
But  what  concems  him  most,  'tis  hard  to  say  ; 
His  realm's  rebellion,  or  the  doubtful  end 
Of  this  gigantic  contest,  which  must  soon 
Exalt  him  to  unprecedented  height, 
Or  cloud  his  history  with  surprising  gloom 
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Of  evil  fortune ;  e'en  the  last  he  dreads, 

While  Sleep  nnwilling  casta  her  balmy  veil 

O'er  his  day's  toils,  and  sadly  Booths  his  Bonl. 

Full  well  he  knows  of  Fortune's  treacherous  wavs ; 

Híb  hope  gleams  faint,  beyond  hercnlean  toib, 

Like  Btars  of  evening,  when  autumnal  clouds 

Sail  thiek  and  dark  along  the  windy  heaven, 

Twinkling  at  intervalfl  on  human  eyes : — 

Or  beaconB,  that  far  off  to  windward  lie, 

Bj  marinera  seen  from  billowy  monnts  by  night, 

Which  show  the  port  past  threatening  rocka  and  shoals, 

And  Burges  adverae  rolling  raging  wild. 

Impatient  to  attain  unequal'd  power, 
Renown  unfading,  and  terrestrial  pomp, 
By  swifl  disperaion  of  hia  neighboring  foe ; 
Yet  doubtfiíl  of  Bucceaa,  and  pain'd  with  care, 
What  viaion  ahall  we  offer  to  hia  mind, 
To  cauae  hün  joy  or  wo,  while  held  in  aleep, 
TJnable  to  command  the  valoroua  firc, 
Which  aenae  of  peni  in  íta  blaze  conaumea  ? 
Recount  thy  practico,  of  what  nature  say, 
Shall  be  the  proapect  to  employ  hia  mind, 
Compounded  of  hia  plight ;  or  good,  or  ill  ? 

Thia  having  aaid,  Chimera  thua  replied : 
When  night  o'erapreada  the  buay  walka  of  men, 
And  animal  creation  seek  repoae, 
I  give  to  all  Buch  Inental  acenes,  aa  suit 
Th'  oblationa  varioua  offered  at  my  shrine : 
From  monarchB  and  the  great  I  moat  receire 
Incentivea  to  conatruct  unpleaaant  dreama, 
That  harm  their  quiet,  and  engender  wo ; 
Which,  though  derided,  oft  diffuaea  gloopí 
Amidat  their  revela  with  unnotic'd  hand. 
But  where  Btem  Wiadom  constant  away  preservea, 
Industrioualy  aeeka  facta  whereon  to  think, 
Not  building,  till  materiala  are  procured, 
And  to  conclusión  bringa  perplexing  doubt 
'Tia  aeldom  I  obtain ;  for  frowne  aevere 
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The  rigid  goddess,  and  forbids  approach, 
TVlxeii  rapid  I  retire,  lite  smoke  before  the  wind. 

I  to  the  theorist  vain  schemes  unfold 
Surcharg'd  with  sweet  delusion  and  surmise. 
Philosophers,  well  pleas'd,  I  bear  away 
Beyond  the  Pleiades,  ín  the  northem  sky, 
Or  to  some  favorite  planet,  where  they  view 
Its  satelKtes,  refulgent  glowing  round. 
And  comete,  flaming  throngh  the  field  of  stars ; 
And  oh,  with  Newton  how  I  lov'd  to  rove  1 
The  motions  of  his  bouI  resembled  heaven — 
So  easy,  and  so  high  I  so  placid  and  sublime ! 
The  brazen  quack  I  compliment  with  ghosts 
In  winding  sheet,  just  fled  the  dreary  tomb, 
Untimely  thither  by  his  errors  hurl'd ; 
Or  please  him  midst  deluded  multitudes, 
Prescribing,  as  blind  Chance  his  Chaos  rules. 
The  sage  physician  I  perplex  with  news 
Of  deviations  from  prescriptions  just — 
And  oft  consolé  him  with  the  gratefdl  voice 
Of  patients  heal'd,  and  rescued  from  the  grave. 
The  lawyer  frequently  inspir'd  by  me, 
Harangues  a  listening  jury,  and  inflames 
Their  breasts  with  ardor  to  assert  the  laws — 
The  parson  oft  I  lift  to  bright  abodes 
Of  angels  and  blest  saints,  where  he  beholds 
Immortal  features,  beaming  light  divine ; 
Hears  song  delectable,  and  converse  holds 
With  happy  spirits,  then  awaking  smiles 
At  death's  short  sting,  and  the  poor  conquests  of  the  grave. 
Or  strong  temptations  set  before  his  view — 
A  beauteous  maid,  possess'd  of  matchless  charms, 
Her  Christian  travail  telling  in  sweet  strain ; 
Think  ye  his  thoughts  quit  Heaven  and  earth  to  rove  2 
Oíd  bachelors  I  haunt  with  marriage  state — 
The  dismal  penance  of  loquacious  wife. 
And  vex  with  children  and  parentál  cares. 
Poets  I  toss  among  the  stars,  where  pleas'd, 
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They  see  the  spheres  along  their  órbita  dance 
To  natiire's  harmony — üiej  joyfiíl  rove 
Amidst  the  clnstering  consteUationB  bright, 
And  hear  vast  worlds  melodious  concert  join, 
Hymning  the  praise  of  Deity  supreme. 
Sometimes  I  place  them  midst  tenebrious  clouds, 
Eoaring  and  flashing  horrid  day,  compell'd 
By  furiouB  tempesta  throngh  the  stormy  skies ; 
When  in  high  tranaport  they  enjoy  the  acene, 
Eegardlesa  of  the  dust  which  girda  them  rotmd, 
At  timea  show  Envy  and  lame  Ignorance, 
Holling  dolí  eyes  askance  npon  their  muse ; 
When  they,  forgetful,  from  the  proapect  turn, 
Or  hope  their  pearla  not  whoUy  thrown  to  awine. 
The  glutton  I  próvido  with  odions  acenea, 
And  launch  from  precipices  dread,  while  he, 
In  fearfiíl  expectation  waits  the  blow. 
I  let  the  miser  aee  the  aneaking  thief  . 
Hia  closet  penétrate,  and  treastire  grasp ; 
Let  aome  behold  their  emnlation'a  blaze 
Portray'd  in  those  -whoae  fame  they  would  aurpaas : 
And  often  to  the  laboring  patriot  ahow 
The  baae  injustice  of  ungratefiíl  man. 
And  now  methinka  from  all  oblationa  giv'n 
By  this  great  chief,  thia  dream  to  him  belonga, 
Which  thou,  atrict  Vigil,  wilt  to  him  convey, 
Fulfill  our  purpose,  and  hia  rest  annoy  : 

Before  him  bring  the  ahapea  of  héroes  oíd, 
Beaeeching  Heaven,  by  varioua  argumenta, 
To  check  hia  progreaa  to  anperior  fame. 
Him  ahow  the  rictima  of  ingratitude — 
Then  graap  in  cloudy  hand,  and  lift  on  high 
Between  th'  infolding  aldea  and  rolling  world, 
That  in  hia  aight  great  Europe  may  appear, 
With  all  her  realma  reflecting  aorrow's  look ; 
When  Budden,  Trance  ainka,  leaving  chaam  dark, 
While  roU  th'  Atlantic,  Germán,  Midland  flooda, 
Impetuoua  cloaing  o'er  her  towers  in  foam 
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A  rocky  iale  next  where  she  was,  is  seen, 
Hound  which  tall  navies  glide,  and  ponderons  whales, 
That  'gainst  the  clouds  expire  their  watery  breath. 
Then,  in  transitíon  swift,  midst  barren  wilds 
liet  Tdnter's  freezing  stores  profiísely  fall, 
And  cold  winds  round  hím  drift  the  hoary  snow ; 
While  on  a  steed,  forlom  he  refoge  seeks 
In  deep  distress,  but  seeks  in  vain,  and  lo  I 
FoTsaken  armaments,  disabled  guns 
TTalf  whdm'd  in  hail,  beaps  of  chill'd  steeds, 
And  ghastly  groves  of  frozen  men  reclin'd 
On  ninskets,  or  in  mountains  pil'd  around, 
Ope  on  bis  sigbt,  and  fmitless  be  explores 
Tbe  fetter'd  lands  in  seareb  of  tbat  great  bost, 
So  late  bis  pride,  and  terror  of  bis  foos. 
Then  spread  narcotic  vapors  o'er  bis  mind, 
Producing  slnmber  sofl,  and  transient  truce 
Of  ominons  toil ;  tben  soon  midst  sqnadrons  ann'd, 
Transport  bim  at  Misfortnne's  desperate  caU, 
Contending  for  bis  liberty  and  lífe ; 
Wbile  beaven  wears  moumfid  aspeet,  bleak  and  dark 
Witb  clonds,  swift  wafted  by  tempestnous  winds, 
!N'ext  place  bim  in  tbe  hall  of  Enssian  kings, 
Deep  mnsing  of  oíd  time,  and  tropbies  won 
By  valiant  Eussia,  in  fair  order  rang'd  ; 
There  conjure  np  a  dragón,  bideous,  biíge, 
Affecting  to  conceal  bis  latent  iré, 
Till  near  bim,  wben  be  grasps  tbe  triple  crown, 
Wbicb  breaking,  and  profaning  in  bis  view, 
He  bnrls  upon  tbe  winds ;  and  straigbt  'tis  gone — 
Perceptible  no  more ;  tben  mnte  remains 
Tbo  evil  monster,  and  witb  scornfhl  eye, 
Bebolds  of  crown  bereft,  tb'  astonisb'd  Obief ; 
Bat  soon  tbe  nncertainty  of  eartbly  tbings 
And  levelling  Deatb's  aJl-conqnering  power  proclaims. 
So  spoke  tbe  queen,  then  sudden  quak'd  the  Dome, 
As  open  flew  tbe  doors  witb  grating  sound ; 
Out  ruflb'd  tbo  Vigil — soaring  on  tbe  winds 
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Infiíriate  whistling  through  the  douded  skies. 

Beliind  he  leaves  the  voiee  of  troubled  waves, 

Of  groaning  trees,  of  misery  and  of  joy, 

And  entere  clonds  acaree  pierc'd  by  Hope'fl  fair  beams : 

He  penetrates  the  sphere  where  Somnna  reigne — 

And  now  fast  traverees  the  dusky  land 

On  the  Btill  confines  of  the  realm  of  Death, 

Which  has  no  interchange  of  night  and  day, 

Wor  Bees  a  star,  or  snn,  or  silver  moon — 

'Tis  cheerless  all ;  no  breezes  wander  there ; 

No  Bound  e'er  breaks  npon  that  dreary  wild : 

Wan  penflive  spectres  in  deep  silence  glide 

Athwart  the  gloora,  into  the  darksome  world ; 

On  whose  frontier  gigantic  phantoms  frown 

In  all  their  monarch's  terrors — ^here  he  paus'd, 

And  try'd  to  sigh,  but  fate  refus'd  the  voice ; 

Then  sped,  while  volitive  of  motion,  lest 

In  immobility  etemal  held, 

A  night-clad  monnment  he  shonld  abide 

TJnnnmber'd  tedious  cycles — and  attain'd 

Th'  imperial  ear :  And  quick  before  him  Btrides 

Achilles,  fiery-crown'd,  whose  nervous  arní 

üpbeare  the  Bcnlptur'd  shield ;  its  Burface  shows 

His  deeds  and  Ilion's  fall :  With  eamest  gaze, 

As  on  some  form  which  mortals  could  not  view, 

He  thus  address'd  the  power  that  sports  with  kíngs  : 

O  fate  dispensing  being,  nature's  God  I 
If  e'er  I  awkward  toil'd  to  picase,  with  smoke 
Of  victims  slain,  repress  this  rival  Chief. 
Short  was  my  time  on  earth,  but  fill'd  with  deeds, 
Midst  fierce  contending  sqnadrons,  bath'd  in  blood, 
And  angry  tempests  on  th'  earth-diaking  seas. 
With  longer  life  I  had  acqnir'd  more  fame ; 
But  while  in  youthftd  bloom ;  while  yet  I  shone 
In  proud  defiance  of  my  foes,  and  hurl'd 
Them  to  the  dust ;  while  soothing  hope  portray'd 
Bright  scenes  tó  come ;  ere  half  th'  accustom'd  raco 
Of  life  was  run  Death  seiz'd :  I  could  no  more, 
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By  destiny  inexorable  boimd. 
Sball  he,  permitted,  flouriah  o'er  my  tomb  ? 
My  fame  eclipse,  while  I  in  death  repose  í 
While  ways  tmimmber'd  moyes  my  mortal  frame 
In  tempest,  stream,  or  tree;  the  voice  long  mnte 
That  fKghten'd  Troy :  The  Hector-eonqnering  arm, 
In  roin  cold,  can  scatter  fate  no  morel 

Thus  he,  and  mingled  with  the  air.    Then  rose, 
With  head  inclin'd,  and  stem,  decisive  mien, 
Th'  Emathian  Alexander — round  his  feet 
Xay  crowns,  and  palé  Darins ;  jealons  still, 
His  eyes  on  Philip  linger'd.    Eamest,  lond, 
Napoleón  heard  him  thus  the  god  implore : 

Let  me  co-equal  shine  with  Gaul's  great  King, 
In  whom  thou  hast  implanted  lust  of  fame 
Less  strong  than  mine ;  so  less  be  his  renown — 
Or  in  the  apportionment  of  human  lot 
Is  fitness  unregarded  ?  Is  desire 
Created  to  repine  ?  Fix'd  still  and  cold 
Beneath  increasing  years,  I  can  no  more  \ 
O  silent  footed  time,  how  hast  thou  fled. 
And  left  great  Babylon — lost  in  thy  long  path  1 
Out-mn  my  Greece,  and  proud  world-conquering  Bome  I 
E'en  my  great  tutor  rules  the  mind  no  more, 
Can  nought.but  Homer's  song  keep  peace  with  thee  ? 
O  could'st  thou  resurvey  my  reign  on  Earth, 
Thou  should'st  not  see  this  Chief 's  excel  my  deeds ; 
Thou  should'st  not  see  my  life  so  meanly  end — 
Ñor  stain'd,  alas  1  by  friendly  Clitus'  gore. 
Th'  inglorious  revelry  still  blasts  my  peace ; 
No  rest  is  mine,  which  humbler  souls  enjoy. 
True,  I  was  cruel ;  fatal  need  of  kings  I 
Too  much  the  usage  of  my  ancient  age — 
But  is  Napoleón  iree  from  similar  stain } 
Are  not  great  faults  dep^ding  to  his  eharge, 
Which,  if  comparad  with  mine,  of  other  date, 
Would  prove  him  far  more  blamable  than  I  ? 
For  what  can  he  deserve  superior  grace  í 
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Becaufle  more  valiant,  generous,  or  humane  ? 
Of  this  thou  know'st,  it  useless  were  retold : 
No  just  pretensions  can  that  chief  advance    * 
For  thee  to  smile  on  all  his  acts,  and  lift 
Him  to  such  height,  as  agítates  tlie  shades 
To  lond  protest  against  the  partial  doom. 
He  ceas'd,  victoríons  Csesar  in  his  stead 
With  grave  aspeet  appear'd — about  him  shone 
Barbarie  spoils,  half  the  great  globe,  his  Eome 
Witíi  muffled  towers,  and  Porapey^s  sad  remains — 
He  thus  appeal'd :  Immensity's  dread  Lord, 
If  fame  of  men  thy  notice  merit,  hear! 
But  what  has  Csesar  to  demand  of  Heaven — 
Less  faithful  to  his  conntry  than  himself  I 
Yet  all  may  mercy  crave,  and  thine  is  vast. 
My  fault  was  pnnish'd  with  life-kilüng  stab 
Of  cold  Ingratitude.     O  had  that  thrust 
Eestor'd  the  ancient  virtues,  then  my  womids 
Had  prov'd  less  eloquent — my  friends  less  vile ! — 
Dear  Rome  had  suffer'd  less  from  my  decline ! 
Mean  King  of  Nile,  by  yon  was  Pompey  slain  ; 
The  Stoic's  pride  laid  worthy  Cato  low ; 
Trinmvirs  base,  ^twas  yon  that  shackl'd  Rome ; 
Th'  executors  of  Luxury's  decree 
In  her  degenerate  days !    What  her  befel, 
When  I  was  ended,  was  no  conseqnence 
Of  CflBsar's  deeds.    Had  Caesar  ne'er  been  bom 
Rome  still  from  thistles  had  not  gather'd  grapes, 
Ñor  liberty  from  onght  but  virtne's  seed. 
I  sought  to  save  her  from  herself  in  vain, 
Ingratitude,  Deceit,  and  Folly  foil'd 
My  generous  aims :  Ah !  fate  to  me  denied 
To  be  my  much  lov'd  country's  sceptred  sire ; 
Tet,  nought  was  left  undone,  that  height  to  gain : 
What  merits  then  Napoleón  more  than  I  ? 
He,  luckily,  longer  holds  the  reins  of  power, 
As  yet,  exempt  from  Treachery's  mortal  sting : 
He  this  to  fortune  more  than  merit  owes. 
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Night-shrouded  Fraud  eludes  the  hero's  sword. 
'Tis  IncklesB,  not  reproachftil,  to  be  wrong'd. 
In  what  have  I  offended,  nnaton'd 
To  fail  of  equal  greatness  ?    Were  my  sins 
At  blnshing  altara  insincerely  moum'd  i 
Was  not  my  valor  great  in  Germán  dimes, 
On  Britain's  shores,  on  Ganl's  and  Asia'g  plains  ? 
Does  not  Pharsalia  boast  my  deed  humane, 
And  generons  nse  of  victory  í    Sure  this  chief 
Ib  not  more  worthy,  that  suecess  slionld  crown 
TTifl  war  on  Btissia,  menacing  the  Earth 

With  his  dominión  and  my  ancient  fame 

With  derogation :  Not  with  greater  dread 

I  saw  nngratefnl  Brutns'  mnrderons  steel, 

Than  this  distinguish'd  fortune  and  renown  ; 

Excelling  luck  of  either  Grecian  chief 

Of  great  desert ;  even  his  whose  blest  remains 

lie  in  ThermopyliB's  death-glntted  vale ; 

Or  his,  the  Spartan  foe's,  Messenia's  son's, 

Whose  race  from  god-like  Hercules  devolv'd ; 

Whom  fate  denied  repose,  and  snatch'd  from  death, 

By  Reynard's  aid,  to  help  the  EUian  race, 

Endure  the  woes  of  war  in  noblest  cause. 

And  save  the  relies  of  a  falling  State ; 

Or  his,  who  did  relent  at  Croesus'  groans, 

For  recollection  of  his  converse  wise 

With  Solón,  and  extinguish'd  the  red  pyre. 

Let  not  his  faine  engross  the  world's  applause, 

While  noble  deeds  of  others  unobserv'd. 

And  unremember'd  sink  in  time's  deep  stream. 

Eestore  my  life  and  power,  I  ask  no  moi-e, 

Then,  who  excels,  our  fiíture  deeds  shall  prove. 
Thus  he,  and  floated,  viewless,  on  the  air : 

Then  sudden  Charlemagne,  and  Sweden's  Charles, 

With  visage,  beaming  thought,  and  jealous  mien, 

Before  him  pass'd :  Then  reverend  men  appear'd, 

Whose  righteous  claims  ungratefiíl  man  denied ; 

These  on  him  cast  a  pitying  look  and  kind. 
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The  Grecian  orator  among  them  Btood, 
In  act  to  write,  bnt  Btick'd  the  poison'd  pen ; 
Great  Aristídes  held  th'  injurious  ehell ; 
Themistocles  from  Persia  look'd  on  Greece ; 
The  ÍBgrate's  darts  bristled  on  Scipio's  shield ; 
Lank  Famine  at  PansaniaB  bent  her  bow : 
Great  Sócrates  ^e  cnp  of  homlock  held ; 
The  Gracchi  view'd  deluded  Eome  with  grief— 
And  Manlins,  and  Tarpeia's  rock  he  Baw  ; 
'  And  Miltiades,  and  Phocion,  and  the  man 
"Whom  hifl  own  doga  devonr'd :  Then  Btraight  hünself  he 

deems 
Among  the  clonds,  Bealms,  Princedoms,  States  in  view, 
Which  he  directed,  or  might  hope  to  rule. 
They  seem'd  to  shine  of  evil,  and  presage 
In  BÍlent  eloqnence,  approaching  wo. 
Then  soon  around  he  hears  increasing  winds 
Blow  np  dark  storm,  black'ning  the  welkin  bleak, 
And  the  far  prospect  snatching  from  his  sight ; 
When  midst  inhospitable  wilds  he  strays 
Forlom  through  frigid  winds  and  drifted  snow,    . 
Seeking  some  place  of  rest  on  weary  steed, 
And  moumñil  scenes  he  yiews :  the  wreck  of  arms 
Once  deem'd  invincible,  that  aw'd  the  world ; 
Whereon  esperance  much  he  plac'd  to  hnrl 
The  Snssian  monarch  from  his  loftj  seat. 
Confomided,  he  Burveys  the  myriads  fallen 
With  Borrowing  soul,  till  grief,  benmnb'd,  expires 
In  Somnus'  balmy  dews.    Next  in  cold  field 
On  prancing  steed,  midst  raging  fight,  he  flies — 
Directs  the  storm  of  war  with  stem  r^ard,   * 
And  hears,  exnlting,  battle's  londest  din; 
Though  the  drear  prospect  of  the  wintry  sky 
Angnrs  misfortnne.    Soon  comes  Bad  Defeat 
With  shiver'd  arms,  marr'd  front,  and  tearftd  eye^ — 
^'  Henceforth  (she  said)  we  face  to  face  will  meet. 
And  interchange  kind  looks  through  bloody  tears, 
Ah,  know'st  me  not  ?  orst  only  seen  in  flight  1 
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Then  view  my  back  familiar  from  Toulon 

To  "Voluntina's  field !  *'  and  pass'd  away. 

Then  he  the  Kremlin  walks  in  Moscow's  bonnds, 

In  melancholy  muse  of  signáis  there, 

The  glories  of  his  foe ;  when  lo !  nplifts 

His  grim,  terrific  form  a  Dragón  huge, 

With  looks  of  confidence  and  fnendly  air , 

Till  bold  he  grasps  the  triple  crown,  and  high 
Discharges  the  bright  glory  on  the  winds, 
In  shatter'd  state,  which,  quick  with  air  resolves ; 
Then  bidés  the  king  in  dumb  amaze,  and  eyes 
The  Dragón,  that  with  scomful  look,  and  mnte, 
Eetums  the  gaze,  till  thus  abrupt  he  speaks : 

So  perish  human  things — ^vain  is  man's  boast, 
That  future  times  in  happy  pomp  will  roll 
And  peerless  grandeur — in  the  shades  of  death, 
In  transient  time,  may  rove  th'  aspiring  mind, 
A  meek  companion  of  inglorious  souls. 
While  saying  this  he  vanish'd,  and  deep  sleep 
•Pour'd  in  the  Emperor's  breast  unmix'd  repose. 
The  Vigilas  task  perform'd,  he  sought  his  queen 
Through  air  in  stillness  dripping  pearly  dew : 
He  found  her  coasting  on  the  twilight  field  ; 
They  darted  westward  into  darkness  then ; 
While  in  bright  pomp,  the  blushing  mom  advanc'd, 
The  league  of  night  dissolving  (all  the  stars 
Before  hor  disappearing),  o'er  the  sphere 
Difiusing  day,  and  calling  man  to  toil. 

The  hero  wakes,  with  burdenM  soul  assumes 
His  wonted  garb ;  reflecting  on  the  night 
He  thus  b%ins :  Her  dreams  and  terrors  ñed, 
Why  broods  dejection  on  my  soul,  like  clouds 
Which  darken  Heaven's  broad  face  ?  Depart,  sad  thoughts, 
Obtrusive  phantoms  caus'd ;  the  mind  now  rules, 
Divested  of  dull  slumber ;  Eeason  points 
My  courae  with  wand  of  light ;  more  useful  themes 
Concern  me  now,  and  lofty  hope  inspire 
Of  my  success,  in  this  extensive  war ; 
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While  the  fantaatic  funes,  that  distnrb 

My  nightly  quietude,  seek  their  dark  caves, 

Ñor  sally  forth  to  blast  a  monarch's  peace 

Wtdle  day  dominión  holds ;  bnt  weak,  alas, 

Is  human  nature  I  quite  too  frail  to  ward 

The  approach  of  superstitious  fear.     How  oft  . 

Is  reason  baffled  to  erase  the  stain 

Deluded  fancy  leaves  I    111  grounded  dread 

May  frequently  perturb  the  wise  and  brave. 

How  wild  a  dream  1    How  much  it  wandered  from 

My  waking  thoughts,  when  spoke  the  glorious  dead 

The  envious  language  of  ignoble  souls  1 

Would  I  be  great  because  all  else  is  small  ? 

No :  local  greatness  ne'er  was  ask'd  of  Heaven. 

'  Tis  my  desire  that  man,  himself,  excel ; 

I  fain  would  raise  him  to  angelic  powers. 

For  it's  own  sake  for  excellence  I  toil ; 

Ñor  have  the  wretched  weakness  to  believe 

Myself  am  high,  because  mankind  are  low  ; 

Ñor  good,  because  another  vicioiis  proves. 

The  great,  alone,  appreciate  well  the  great, 

Incomprehensible  to  vulgar  minds  ; 

Henee  rival  merit  owns  my  fostering  care— 

Ah,  what  were  glory  in  unpeopled  worlds  1 

By  these  convincing  legions  I  ere  long 

Far  happier  mcditation  will  enjoy. 

What  boots  it,  that  the  Eussian  monarch  wastes 

By  woeful  conflagration  half  the  wealth, 

And  blasts  the  fortune  of  his  people  poor ; 

But  me  to  arm  with  weapons  to  diflñise 

Thro'  his  hann'd  subjects  fell  rebellion's  flamet, 

Would  I  such  meanfl  employ.    But  Valor's  arm, 

Cloth'd  with  its  thunder,  and  intent  on  fame, 

Shall  vindicate  my  rights,  without  the  scenes 

Of  nobles,  slaughter'd  by  rebellious  hands ; 

Of  impious  feats  against  the  tender  fair ; 

With  tmiversal  havoc  and  dismay : 

Diré  consequence  of  slavery's  fetters  loos'd 
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From  vicious  multitudes — ^who  like  rude  winds 

Freed  from  JEoKan  rule,  tumultuous  rush 

What  way  they  find,  and  spread  destruction  round, 

Tlius  meditates  the  monarch,  when  appears, 
Majestic  as  tlie  morn,  his  martial  cliie&. 
What  tidings  of  the  niglit,  tlie  king  inquíres ; 
Have  ye  from  scouts  or  otlier  means  obtained  ? 
When  Ney,  with  courteous  modesty,  replied : 
Imperial  sire,  the  foe  hath  fled  our  view ; 
But  whither  is  unknown ;  we  soon  wiU  leam 

From  scouts  retumed.    Meanwhile,  the  chief  rejoins, 

Arrange,  brave  marshals,  your  respective  powers 

For  speedy  march,  whene'er  occasion  calis. 

Fate,  impropitious,  dooms  us  to  pursue, 

Or  hunt  the  foe ;  ñor  lets  him  tarry  near, 

Where,  at  a  smaU  expense,  wo  might  subdue. 

Thig  day,  methought,  had  seen  the  sudden  fall 

Of  Russia's  mightiest  host,  and  sad  Defeat, 

By  US  commission'd,  walk'd  o'er  all  her  realm 

With  downcast  look,  inspiring  faint  despair. 
Then  from  the  regal  tent  each  to  his  charge 

Forth  saUied ;  loud  the  rattling  drum  begins 

Summoning  to  arms ;  the  mounted  steeds  prance  round 

Trampling  the  passive  earth ;  in  long  array, 

And  iron  groves,  the  shining  host  appears, 

Arming  to  war.    The  busy  hum  of  men, 

Awak'd  from  slumber,  and  incessant  voice 

Of  Bub-commanders,  forming  each  his  band, 

Made  ceaseless  clamor  and  couñised  uproar. 

Napoleón  on  high  steed  in  grandeur  mov'd 

Majestically  formidable  on, 

Fleet  as  the  winds,  Heaven's  radiance  playing  round, 

Reflected  brightly  from  refulgent  arms. 

Each  way  he  sped  through  far-extended  linee, 

His  host  reviewing  with  imperial  eye  : 

Glory,  the  while,  smil'd  round  his  nodding  plume, 

His  head  encircling  with  enchanting  light ; 

While  admiration  through  the  numerous  powers 
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Breath'd  praise,  and  talk'd  of  worlds  he  might  subdue. 

Soon  the  discoveries  of  retuming  scouts 
Convince  him,  that  the  enemy's  Budden  flight 
Is  wing'd  for  Moseow ;  straight  he  thns  begins: 
Our  foes  stop  not  till  near  their  Moscow's  walls ; 
Where  they  will  trench  their  land,  make  ramparts  huge 
(If  onr  too  bIow  pursuit  shonld  gíve  them  time) ; 
Whence,  they  may  throw  some  heavy  balls,  to  vex, 
But  not  repel  our  soldiers.    Let  us  then, 
By  hasty  march,  decrease  their  bulwarks'  height. 
Ñor  win  with  blood  what  industry  may  gain. 
Death's  abades,  ere  long,  prond  Sussia's  power  shall  know ; 
Enin,  abeady,  shakes  her  blasting  brand 
Over  her  crest,  and  waits  but  our  approach 
To  strike  the  fatal  blow.    Let  each  wing  hold 
Due  intercourse  with  me,  and  rapid  tend 
Whither  the  thunder  of  the  centre  roars. 

The  monarch  ended.     To  their  posts  all  hied ; 
And  soon,  as  ampie  foresta  dancing,  driven 
By  arm  omnipotent  from  their  oíd  seats, 
Their  lofty  branches  nodding  ás  they  course, 
To  martial  music  all  the  army  moves 
In  swift  pursuit,  intent  on  Victory's  spoils. 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  Bong  of  Gloiy  and  her  Nymphs.  Ambition  complains,  and  is  soothed 
bj  Yanity.  They  addiess  Mars.  His  adven  t,  and  departore  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame.  Wisdom  conBolts  Xecessity,  and  goea  with  her  to  Eatnsoff, 
De  T0II7  and  Bagiation,  with  whom  they  confer ;  afterwards  advise  Se- 
verity,  who  presently  alights  on  Rossia.  Battle  of  Borodino :  Napoleón 
orden  an  attack  on  the  RusRÍan  left  by  Davonst  and  Poniatowski,  on  the 
centre  by  Ney,  on  the  rigM  by  Beaahamois.  Eatopoff  from  the  vigor  of 
the  attack  on  his  rig?U,  inferring  that  the  French  intended  to  exert  their 
greatest  strength  against  his  l^,  detaches  Bagawont,  with  his  división^ 
to  its  assistanoe.  The  Rossian  left  is  driven  back,  and  its  redoubts  are  oc- 
cnpied  by  the  French ;  to  regain  which  a  fíerce  stroggle  ensnes.  Suppoeing 
Napoleones  left  weakened,  by  his  efibrts  to  strengthen  his  right,  Platoff 
charges  it  with  his  cavalry,  but  is  repelled  by  a  reserve  under'Claparede. 
At  length  the  whole  right  of  the  French  wheeled  to  the  lefb,  disdoses  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  centre,  Night  termínate  the  oonflict,  and  finds  the 
French  victorioos, 

Fab  from  his  France  he  leads  gigantic  powers 
To  splendid  oonqnest,  or  appalling  woes ; 
ThoTigh  victory  cheers  his  march,  his  foes  elude 
Decisive  combat,  while  with  wastefiíl  speed 
He  fierce  pursnes,  and  his  resources  leaves  ; 
Thus  fickle  Fortune  sports  with  human  kind ! 
Cried  Gloiy,  seated  on  her  radiant  throne, 
Within  the  pillar'd  temple  of  Eenown, 
As  griev^d  she  saw  her  son  on  tedious  march 
To  hostile  frigid  lands.    Her  shining  nymphs, 
In  harmony  with  their  queen,  responsivo  sung : 

What  toÜB,  what  perils,  feeble  man  incurs ! 
By  Heav'n  ordain'd  to  reap  his  joys  with  pain, 
In  proud  prosperity,  or  humble  state. 
Wild  passions  tempt  him  from  the  happy  way — 
How  seldom  Season's  chart  the  wanderer  guides ! 
21 
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ErroneouB  Habit  seizes  Wisdom's  throne, 

Ere  thought  iUumes  the  wíldemess  of  min<L 

Great  nature's  countless  treasures  to  hím  given, 

To  blesfl,  or  curse,  as  used,  or  as  abus'd, 

And  fres  of  wíU  he  feeds  our  sacred  flames. 

Were  shame  or  honor  not  of  human  cholee, 

But  by  stem  íate  impos'd,  our  sway  were  vain. 

Glory  of  difficulty,  good  of  evil  springs  : 

Were  man  possess'd  of  Heaven's  refulgent  seats, 

Where,  fame  reports,  no  grief  ñor  misery  comes, 

He  yet  would  sigh,  unhappy,  to  attain 

Something  unknown  in  Heaven  ;  some  woe  of  earth 

Would  then  afford  delight.    Evü  attends 

The  sons  of  meu,  constituent  of  their  bliss, 

And  only  rule  for  estimating  good. 

With  greater  honors  we  prepare  to  gratje 
Napoleón,  noblest  of  the  hero  train  t 
Eejoice,  oh  Fame,  that  baffling  fate  disturbs 
Our  conqueror's  course,  and  gives  him  arduous  toil ! 
A  crown  of  richest  texture  late  we  form'd, 
Which  blended  nations  three  to  him  confirma  ; 
But  now  a  nobler  task  remains ;  to  gem 
With  added  states,  and  deck  with  glory's  light 
The  splendid  signal  of  imperial  sway : 
Then  he,  in  this  grand  Temple,  heavenly  fair, 
Shall  loñg  superior  shine,  like  lordly  Sol, 
By  greater  briUiance  hiding  lesser  orbs. 

Thus  they,  and  now  she  hears  the  voice  of  storm 
Eesounding  through  the  Temple,  hoarse,  and  loud, 
And  looking,  lo  I  in  blazing  arms,  and  fierce, 
Ambition  stood,  or  danc'd  on  buming  throne, 
Eestle3s  as  Ocean's  waves,  declaiming  thus : 

When,  oh  1  when,  celestial  and  infernal  powers, 
Will  that  pre-eminence  be  mine  1  so  much  deservid  1 
How  long  shall  fleeting  time  evolve  erents, 
Which  chill  my  joys,  in  Hopeas  wide  range  that  bloom  ? 
What  ill  occurrence  shall  obstruct  my  march 
Up  that  great  height,  where  fame  etornal  blows  i 
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Ye  stars,  desert  your  órbita,  BÍnk,  ye  lands, 

And  thon,  O  sovereign  Jove,  qnench  Phcebus'  orb, 

Involve  his  worlds  in  tenfold  night,  and  blast 

Wítli  influence  cold  tbeir  vegetative  powers, 

Ere  my  lov'd  bero  be  Misfortune's  prey, 

Or  victim  to  tbe  spleen  of  Europeas  Kíngs ; 

For,  Bure  tbe  bígbest  of  Eartb's  sceptred  sons, 

In  wbom,  triumphant,  tbroiigb  erentíid  years 

I  Uve,  and  riot  on  Buccessful  war, 

líeeds  not  tbe  Sultan's  aid ;  ñor  augbt  may  dread 

Kntnsoffs  skill,  or  Borodino's  lines, 

Or  Famine's  tbreats,  or  e'en  McDonald's  stay 

On  Dwina'B  bloody  Bbore :  stíll,  wbere  be  moves, 

Will  Victory  ligbt  bÍB  road,  and  nations  bow  I 

Tbns,  witb  lond  voice,  by  glorions  bopes  sublim'd, 
Sbe  Bpeaks,  and  speaking,  Bbakes  tbe  región  ronnd. 
Ñor  ceas'd,  but  tbrice,  wild  Cbaos,  and  Time's  end, 
Witb  wreck  of  man,  and  conntlesB  worlds,  sbe  bailM, 
Before  inglorious  doom.    Tben  Vanity 
Witb  confidence  tb'  impetuouB  power  addreBs'd : 

Could  tby  desires  bave  bounds  tbey  migbt  be  Bougbt 
Witbin  tbe  limita  of  Napoleon'a  reign. 
Worlds  gazing  stand,  admiríng  bis  great  feats 
Performed  of  yore,  and  perspicacions  mind. 
Already  millions  tune  tbe  barp  of  praise, 
And  Fame's  lond  trmnpet  tbunders  througb  tbe  eartb 
His  potent  ñame :  wbat  tben,  if  Fortune  grasp 
Her  bitterest  tempest,  and  infdriate  burl 
Tbe  wondrous  monarcb  on  ber  darkest  sbore 
To  brook  tbe  insulta  of  tbe  kings  be  spared ; 
Will  tbat  decrease  tbe  splendor  of  bis  deeds  ? 
Or  stop  tbe  voluntary  voice  pf  Fame  ? 
Far  diíFerent  I  surmise :  all  buman  race 
Would  view,  witb  wonder,  bis  tbrone-melting  blaze 
Of  power  and  glory,  clouded  by  tbe  Btorm 
Of  rutbless  deatiny ;  but  marvel  more 
At  bis  great  fortitude ;  be  yet  would  seem  ^ 

No  less  tban  Italy's  conqueror,  glory's  boast, 
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To  whom  Berlín,  and  stiff  Víenna  bow'd, 

And  law's  sagacíous  genins  homage  paid ; 

Or  like  day's  orb,  far  in  the  west  retir'd, 

Faint  beaming  through  deep  atmosphere  and  mist 

On  hnman  sight ;  his  inflnence  hot  decreas'd, 

But  not  his  raya.    Yet  fortúnate  the  result 

Of  this  campaign  shall  be ;  late  yictory  seems 

Exordiuní  to  the  conqnest  of  yon  realm, 

However  dark  be  Providence'  decree 

And  Jove's  high  will.    Bravery  and  skill  belong 

To  his  arm'd  legions,  and  their  power  excels : 

We  henee,  deduee  Bnecess,  if  merit  gain, 

And  calmly  wait  time's  sentence  in  our  pride. 

Thns  the  self-loving  being,  while  dissolv'd 
In  transport  high,  Ambition  drank  the  Bonnd. 
And  now  they  hear  lond  thnnder  distant  roar ; 
Oceans  of  angry  fire  with  clondy  van, 
Edg'd  with  grim  ehapes  fast  onward  thick'ning  roll 
From  the  bleak  north ;  a  sudden  terrow  throws 
A  gloomy  shade  on  every  prospect  round — 
The  passíve  world,  Fame's  field,  and  mortal  men : 
Ambition  reddens  with  celestial  fire — 
In  mild  effulgenee.  Valor  joyM  smiles ; 
But  Vanity  no  longer  boasts,  fled  to  her  bower, 
While  reverend  horror  reigns — ^above  is  seen 
Eelentless  Mars,  on  flaming  car,  convey'd 
By  goigon  monsters,  propp'd  by  doudy  wings ; 
Their  hoofe  career'd  upon  the  fiery  sea 
In  dreadful  pace ;  while  o'er  them  flam'd  his  shield, 
And  glittering  arms,  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
His  numerous  retinue  flam'd  in  circles  broad, 
With  whirlwind  speed,  diffusing  wondrous  glare ; 
As  twice  ten  thousand  meteors,  pent,  were  spread 
By  one  strong  blast  o'er  all  the  nightly  skies. 
Soon,  near  the  precincts  of  Eenown's  bright  waUs, 
The  horrid  power  alighted  from  his  car ; 
But  stopp'd  not  the  loud  signal  of  his  march ; 
Hoarse  thnnder  shook  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
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And  lightnings  fierce  play'd  round  his  gloomy  head, 

That  mov'd  bo  high  the  antoeci  of  each  pole 

Might  see  his  crest  along  th'  fequator  wave ; 

Then  stem  he  went  towards  Faine's  refulgent  gate, 

That,  darting  fiercer  rays,  spontaneous  op'd 

With  outcry  terrible,  which  pass'd,  he  hails 

His  shining  aid,  Ambition,  who  forth  speeds, 

And  mntual  salntation  quíck  begins ; 

The  latter,  then,  thus  the  grim  power  addreas'd  : 

Wide  spread  íb  thy  dominión  by  GauPs  king ; 

O  were  his  empire  spread  o'er  earth  as  wide, 

Within  its  bounds  wonld  all  her  oceans  roll ! 

Bnt  o'er  his  destiny  Darkness'  raven  wing 

Rests,  hatching  thonghts  that  cloud  the  days  of  joy. 

With  terror  crown'd,  yet  glorióos,,  thro'  long  time, 

Thy  sceptre  smote  the  nations ;  millions  monm'd-7- 

While  Peace  asylum  in  Columbia  sought ; 

Great  ñame  from  him  who  ocean's  barrier  scal'd, 

And  gave  to  Enrope's  view  another  world ; 

Where  heaven-bom  virtue  toil'd  with  Washington, 

And  many  worthies,  that  among  the  good, 

Where  shine  Fame's  pnrest  rays,  sit  snowy  robed 

The  ornaments  and  friends  of  human  kind. 

Who  well  avoiding  Europe's  broils,  till  late, 

Preserv'd  their  countr/s  children  from  thy  fieü 

Heaven's  King  saw  Seience's  march,  foreknew  the  storm 

Engender'd  by  her  rays,  as  by  the  songs 

Of  occidental  Nymphs,  that  yearly  crown 

Columbia's  youthful  brows  with  festivo  wreaths ; 

And  angry  at  the  royal  league,  foreseen, 

Pronounc'd  Napoleón  Head  of  victor  Franco, 

(A  hero  fired  with  every  noble  theme, 

My  brightest  gem,)  to  scourgo  the  guilty  realms. 

And  march  o^er  mighty  thrones :  well  has  he  rul'd, 

The  curse  of  those  who  durst  their  hands  imbrue 

In  Freedom's  blood ;  with  glory  deck'd  his  state, 

And  working  Heaven's  high  will  wrought  wonders  here ; 

Out-wing'd  the  chiefe  of  oíd,  and  those  excell'd 
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Who  ages  had  reposad  supreme  of  men. 

Now  to  wtose  aid  will  mighty  Mars  incUne  ? 

To  his  whom  Jo  ve  uprais- d  to  piinish  vice  ? 

Or  theirs  whose  crimes  involv'd  the  world  in  war  í 

Mars  silent  heard ;  tlicn  walk'd  wíth  sallen  frown 
Axound  the  spacions  temple ;  in  his  ejes 
Play'd  natal  lightnings,  that  incessant  flam'd 
Insnfferable  day  what  way  he  tum'd ; 
High  on  his  head  a  bright  tiara  shone, 
On  which  artillery  frown'd,  as  on  a  tower, 
And  angry  forms,  and  sorpents  dreadful  cnrPd, 
Whose  torrid  breath  oft  fired  the  thimdering  tiers, 
His  brows  surmounting  with  dark  clouds,  and  flames. 
Blood  stain'd  his  feet,  rich  crowns  his  waist  adom'd, 
His  hand  sinister  Death's  resemblance  held, 
The  d^ter  grasp'd  a  weapon  red  with  gore ; 
Around  him  flow'd  a  veil  the  sisters  wove, 
With  qnivering  jfringe,  distilling  sanguino  shower ; 
Its  thread,  before  his  birth,  the  fnries  twined 
Of  matter  deadly  to  tho  sons  of  men. 
Distress  and  horror  where  he  rages  spread ; 
Day  joyless  shines,  the  night  wears  deeper  gloom ; 
The  homeward  traveller  sees  his  nativo  land 
In  loneliest  solitude,  dejected,  drear, 
Amaz'd  at  miseries  man  inflicts  on  man ; 
While  memory  brings  glad  scenes  of  former  days, 
The  hopeful  virgin,  and  her  brethren  fair, 
Who  erst,  in  hcalth,  tranquillity,  and  joy, 
Their  merry-making  notes  delighted  snng ; 
But  now,  unhappy,  breathe  a  lover's  dirge, 
Or,  deadly  palé,  weop  o'er  a  parent's  grave. 
He  lingers  on  the  long  departed  hours 
That  give  a  moumfol  pleasm^  to  his  sonl ; 
So  much  unlike  the  hateftd  scenes  of  war ! 
The  plains,  neglected,  yield  no  golden  grain — 
War-steeds  repass  their  masters'  gates  unrode — 
Dogi  moan,  wolves  howl  by  day,  and  ravens  croak 
O'er  corse-clad  fields ;  the  owls,  with  hideous  screams, 
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Sit  on  the  blasted  trees,  where  citiee  stood, 
Resonndíng  desolation's  tidÍDgB  drear; 
Unshelter'd  widows,  matrona,  orphans,  roam 
The  ravag'd  clime,  and  weary  Heaven  with  pray'r. 
Dark  floods  of  terror  msh  on  human  minds ; 
Shock'd  reason  reels ;  mystcríonB  omens  prey 
On  snperstition ;  Becret  whispers,  breath'd 
By  forras  nnseen,  wam  of  impending  dolé. 

Frail  Vanity,  now  peering  from  her  bower, 
Presnmptnons  thns  th'  armipotent  bespoke : 

Great  power  of  oíd,  who  ennff'd  the  Bcent  of  fields, 
Semiramis,  SesostrÍB,  Xerxes  heap'd, 
And  trinmph'd  in  Alances  grisly  wake, 
Thon  Btalk'st  o'er  earth  sublime ;  prond  empires  groan 
Beneath  thy  tread ;  thy  héroes  lofty  sail 
Tímeos  boimdless  stream,  npbome  by  fair  Senown, 
And  grace  this  Temple  like  great  Scienoe's  sons, 
Who  rose  withont  the  aid  of  l^ons  arm'd : 
In  yonder  clime  a  greater  hero  lives 
Than  all  of  yore,  whose  feats  in  -pesLCe  and  war 
üneqnall'd  flonrish  in  the  soil  of  fame ; 
Him  of  thy  nide,  the  noblest,  elévate 
With  long  success,  till  Era*ope  own  his  reign. 
What  myriads  from  their  nativo  land  he  leads ! 
They  menace  now  the  centre  of  the  realm 
On  which  they  war ;  like  a  wide  cloudy  sea 
Of  coming  Btorm,  with  lightning  edg'd,  impell'd 
By  blnstering  tempest,  threat'ning  earth's  broad  face 
With  sndden  change ;  when  gatheríng  darkness  frowns 
Along  the  gloomy  van,  and  spreading  gusta 
Eoar  in  the  distant  foresta;  with  rude  forcé 
Dismantling  lofty  trees ;  and  mortals  fear 
Th'  impending  deluge,  and  the  rushing  wind 
May  eweep  their  sublunary  works  away. 
And  soon  concluding  Fate  shall  glad  his  soul 
With  Euflsia'fl  overthrow :  What  object  then 
Would  next  attraet  him,  but  the  Sultan's  reign ; 
Which,  quick  determinad,  and  sad  slavery  driv'n 
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From  its  long  residence,  the  purer  air 
Of  liberty  wonld  fan  Earth's  fairest  clime ; 
And  groaning  Greece,  emancipated,  lift 
Her  mnch  dejected  bead,  and  hail  the  musey 
In  emnlation  of  her  ancient  race. 

Thns  Bhe ;  the  furioii3  god  complacent  smil'd, 
As  day's  bright  king  emits  a  transient  gleam 
Through  intermittent  darknesB  of  a  Btorm — 
Ñor  more — ^but  tuming,  strode  majestic  forth 
Like  Chimborazo,  bonnding  from  bis  base 
With  all  bis  clonds — ^his  car  remounted,  straight, 
Impatient  stamp'd,  and  amóte  bis  flaming  steeds ; 
They  start,  high  yaulting  in  the  sky  sublime, 
Striking  heaven's  mistj  cliffs  with  brazen  wings. 
His  gloomy  chariot,  deck'd  with  lightning,  roU'd, 
Shaking  the  sphere ;  its  sound  reach'd  distant  tbrones, 
And  Y0ÍC03  strange  were  heard  in  regal  halls. 
The  snllen  power  lights  on  Hinmialeh''B  brow. 
And  looks  for  battle  over  Asian  plains. 
He  tnms  with  scorn  from  Chinaos  servile  reaka 
To  holy  Syria  and  the  land  of  Xile ; 
There  feasts  his  spirit  on  the  fields  of  oíd : 
Thence,  o'er  Pamphylia,  drives  to  lofty  Ide, 
Beholds  with  joy  the  gronnd  where  Hion  was, 
And  thinks  of  Persian,  Greek,  and  Boman  wars : 
Thence  shoots,  high  bonnding  o'er  the  Alps,  bnt  eyes 
In  passing  swiít,  his  rich  Italian  shrine, 
And  Belginm,  France,  and  Spain,  with  all  their  graves, 
And  the  sea-cirded  realms,  whose  offerings  rise 
Where  ever  navios  plough  the  watery  world. 
By  Teneriffe,  far  o'er  the  westem  main 
He  speeds  below  th'  horizon  in  the  west : 
He  pansed  on  ocean's  trembling  flood  to  see 
Proud  Albion's  banner  lower'd  to  conquering  Hull ; 
Bnt  ere  the  vanqnish'd  Warrior  ceas'd  to  bum, 
And  cast  her  giant  fragments  o'er  the  main, 
Had  stream'd  o'er  Allegheny,  and  back  tnm'd 
T'  enjoy  the  sounds  of  Borodino's  field. 
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Meanwhile  great  Wisdom  on  the  Boragged  mount, 
Pass'd  into  líeed's  rough  Temple ;  there  is  s^en 
In  plight  obecxire,  primeyal  ínstroments, 
Employ'd  in  what  their  firet  invention  caufl'd. 
There,  cramp'd  by  CircninBtance,  Inventore  work 
Their  own  relief,  and  many  an  usefiíl  tbing 
Thus  fonn  to  far  poBterity  a  boon — 
Society'fl  cbief  good.    Now  scarce  by  Fame 
Are  tbese  beheld,  in  Time's  dark  foldfl  involv'd. 
When  firet  their  works  were  by  mankind  approv'd, 
Whilo  yet  they  liv'd,  the  foes  of  geniuB  hifis'd, 
Envy,  and  Ignorance,  two  Berpents  hnge : 
This  crawls  trinmphantly  in  licensed  shame, 
And  if  new  treea  Hfe's  varied  road  adom, 
It  climbB  them  straight ;  but  dubions  of  their  fruit, 
Decre^  them  noxiona,  and  detera  their  growth. 
That  roare  nnhappy,  midst  prolifie  groves, 
Kor  rests  contented  in  the  dreary  wild ; 
Oft  with  its  scaly  mate  it  winds  along, 
Attacking  what  is  beantifol  and  grand ; 
Oft  on  one  tree  of  generons  fruit  both  prey, 
Devour  its  foliage,  while  their  snmmer  smiles, 
Like  worms  nnsightly,  when  they  strip  the  grove ; 
Ephemeral  insects,  that  will  long  have  died, 
When  the  saek'd  tree  its  wonted  green  resumes, 
And  blooms  with  triumph  of  immortal  praise. 
Before  Necessity  resplendent  stood 
The  Btorm-allaying  queen,  with  conntenance  mark'd 
With  resolntion  stem,  and  high  command, 
Thus  speaking :  Doom'd  to  this,  imperions  Keed 
What  now  remains,  but  energy,  sore  strife, 
And  moumful  sacrifices,  if  we  save 
The  BuBsian  reahn  and  armies,  cióse  beset 
By  proud  Ambition's  raging  myrmidons, 
Doubly  equipp'd  by  confidence  and  skill ; 
But  what  alas !  can  mortals  gainst  such  tide 
AIl  conquering,  and  impell'd  by  fiery  soul  ? 
If  they,  presumptuous,  wait  the  shock  of  fight, 
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I  see  theái  min'd,  or  Jove  such  rebuff 
Their  enemy  give,  as  shall  relax  his  power ; 
But  heaven's  high  king  not  thus  the  world  controls : 
Jnst  as  a  warríor  views  the  sword  he  wears, 
Its  handle  and  its  poínt  at  once  beholds ; 
So  Jove  all  comprehends,  life's  deeds,  its  term, 
The  bhiih  and  death  of  Time ;  yet  lets  man  work 
As  reason  prompts,  and  when  he  faik  to  use 
Due  means  for  ends,  he  treada  the  road  to  wo. 
As  may  the  Qallic  host,  if  Policy 
Defeat  Hnmanity ;  and  mneh  I  loth 
The  victory  harsh ;  but  States,  themselves  to  save, 
Let  misery  wide  dominión  hold,  and  blast 
The  peace  of  myriads.    O,  distressfdl  race ! 
And  prone  to  folly,  that  oue  feeble  man 
Can  rouse  to  tnmnlt,  and  enlist  in  war : 
I  long  have  strove  to  lead  the  world  to  peace ; 
But  ah !  my  votaries  merely  liv'd  to  moum 
The  frailty  of  their  kind ;  like  fragrant  flowers, 
In  deserts,  chilPd  by  dreary  shadé,  they  pin'd 
Among  their  race,  unvalued,  as  unknown. 
To  diow  the  want  of  conflagration's  aid, 
Th'  efficiency  of  battle  should  appear ; 
Then  luck  of  combat  let  the  Russians  try 
In  MoscoVs  front,  which  in  demier  resort, 
May  up  heaven's  vanlt  in  fierce  combustión  roll. 
If  Eussía  prove  victorious  in  the  fight, 
Her  city  Iítcs  with  deathless  glory  won ; 
The  French  on  Nieper's  banks  must  camp  till  spring ; 
When,  with  increas'd  preponderance,  they  will  course 
O'er  yielding  cities,  and  vain  bleeding  fields, 
And  Eussia's  lofty  throne ;  but  if  defeat 
Attend  her  efforts,  and  her  Moscow  burn, 
The  winter's  rage  will  tame  the  furious  Frank — 
His  legions  strong  to  feeble  vagrants  tum — 
Palé,  starv'd,  and  shivering  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Porhaps  Jove  so  decrees,  in  later  hour 
To  hurí  a  storm  of  long  collecting  wrath 
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On  Gaul'B  throno-Bhaking  Monarch,  and  compel 
His  retrocession  from  the  Bussian  realm, 
And  vex  Ambítion  with  prolix  suspense. 

Thus  Wisdom  spoke,  then,  wrapp'd  in  clouds,  descends, 
Accompanied  by  Invention's  parent,  where 
The  Enssians  meditated  bloody  fray ; 
And  to  Kutnsoff,  and  his  brave  compeers, 
Who  stood  Consulting,  thns  her  will  reveal'd : 

Since  much  disaster  hath  not  quench'd  the  fire 
By  love  of  glory  bred,  'tis  well  to  join 
With  France  in  mortal  conflict  on  this  field, 
In  which  your  Moscow's  destiny  is  involv'd  : 
Khere  repuls'd,  you  bear  the  yoke  of  Gaul, 
Or  give  to  flames  and  devastation  dread, 
Her  towering  spires,  aud  shock  Humanity 
With  Misery's  wail.    Do  which  you  will,  but  know, 
That  Heaven's  high  ruler  will  enrag'd  behold, 
And  heap  destruction  on  the  odioas  head, 
That  without  need  involves  the  world  in  wo. 
E'en  saváge  Mars  indignant  views  the  wretch, 
Who  plays  the  butcher's,  not  the  warrior's  part. 

So  she :  Then  thus  Necessity  proceeds : 
Your  needful  actions  great  indulgence  claim  ; 
So  circumstanc'd  what  can  you,  if  o'ercome, 
But  forfeit  loyalty,  or  Moscow  bum  ? 
E'en  Moscow's  ruin  were  a  trivial  pnce 
For  the  well-being  of  the  Russian  state. 

The  solemn  oath  you  took  to  guard  the  throne 
Deinands  th'  exertion  of  your  utraost  means, 
By  me  suggested,  or  my  sage  compeer. 
If  drcumstances  in  dilemma  place, 
Where  fair  Humanity,  or  loyal  oath 
Must  be  offended,  should  not  that  be  done, 
Which  highest  duty  dictates  ?  and  for  this, 
Can  the  just  powers  aboye  be  wroth  ?  for  loud 
Her  Yoice  commands  what  is  propounded  here  : 
Yet  should  your  Sovereign  sentence  to  destroy 
The  threaten'd  town,  and  his  high  will  the  law 
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Irrevocable,  what  but  treason  rude 

Such  ruin  could  avert  ?  for  laws  must  role, 

And  be  enforc'd,  though  earth  be  wreck'd  the  while. 

But  if  the  light  of  trath  your  minds  illumes 

'Tis  olear,  that  Bussia's  King'B  is  yonr  snccess ; 

For  Gaiú's  great  Monarch  hungry  trains  attend, 

On  whom  he  lavishes  the  spoils  of  war 

As  suits  their  merits — other  ñames  may  rise, 

And  other  dignitaries  where  yon  reiga, 

If  he,  YÍctoríous,  díctate  terms  of  peace. 

So  Wisdom  coTinsel'd,  and  the  warrior  sage 
Eesponded  soon :  Jnst  is  thy  lore,  and  quick 
Should  ruin  seize  yon  city's  stately  domes, 
Were  adverse  connsels  not  preferr'd ;  but  youth, 
TJntri'd  in  ills,  who  roves  Hope's  laurePd  field, 
Inflamad  with  love  of  glory,  will  oppose 
The  slow  and  sure,  and  rush  on  Danger's  jaws 
In  doubtñil  fight ;  ñor  am  I  less  attach'd 
To  the  grand  charmer,  who  from  early  days 
Has  been  my  theme,  and  urg'd  me  far  from  home, 
And  lov'd  relations,  to  the  tented  fields 
Of  dístant  climes ;  but  grey  in  her  pursuit, 
Instructed  in  life's  harsh,  but  useful  school, 
I  shun  the  dubious,  and  the  safe  prefer, 
"Which,  in  the  sequel,  will  the  happier  prove ; 
For,  what  ends  well,  though  by  inglorious  means, 
The  fortune-favoring  world  will  most  applaud : 
Dazzled  by  pomp,  they  seek  not  whence  it  comes, 
But  fondly  lick  the  feet  of  guilty  men — 
Treat  with  neglect  and  scom  the  virtuous  poor, 
While  the  vile  miser  spums  their  humble  suit. 
So  far  from  merit  worldlings  justice  place : 
So  far  astray  from  justice  avance  leads ! 

Thus  he;  De  Tolly  then :  I  glad  perceive 
One,  whose  attachment  to  the  Bussian  State 
Will  not  be  doubted,  all  my  views  approves. 
The  chief,  who  sees  beyond  the  vulgar  sight, 
üncomprehended,  blamed  by  those  he  saves, 
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And  deaf  to  censure,  seeks  a  nation's  good, 

In  pnrpose  firm,  thongh  popular  error  crown 

Híb  head  with  thoms,  those  thoms  will  tum  to  flowers, 

Snre  as  time's  light  dispels  delnsion's  gloom. 

Thongh  mnch  opposed  to  risk  the  chance  of  fight, 

Tet  since  the  pnblic  voice  the  battle  claims, 

TVith  joy  I  see  the  chief  command  resign'd 

To  one  in  whom  all  Enssian  hearts  confíde ; 

Whose  ñame  fires  every  breast,  nerves  every  ann  ; 

Beneath  whose  sway  'twill  be  my  príde  to  toil 

In  thickest  conflict,  and  to  win  the  praise 

Of  well  performing  a  subordínate  part. 
Thns  he ;  the  brave  Bagration  soon  begins : 

'Tis,  donbtless,  safest  to  inglorious  mn 

Before  the  foe,  and  intermedíate  flames ; 

But  most  injurions  to  the  general  weal, 

And  what  may  canse  dissatisfaction's  roar, 

More  odious  than  war's  din ;  If  not,  I  straight 

Would  sígn  assent,  and  light  the  valned  pile. 

But  thns  to  act,  before  resort  to  arms, 

In  Moscow's  view,  impolitic  may  prove ; 

WUl  ít  not  bring  reproach  and  pnblic  wrath  ? 

Onrselves  may  doubt  the  justness  of  the  course, 

When  we  behold  onr  nation's  seat  of  príde 

Buried  in  fire,  and  o'er  God's  temples  rave 

Destmction's  demon,  flínging  on  high  heaven 

His  angry  gleams ;  as  if  the  Titans  bold, 

Freéd  from  their  bnming  rocks,  and  brazen  chains, 

With  US  allied,  resum'd  the  war  on  Jove. 

Two  weighty  objects  we  attempt  by  fight : 
Our  country's  approbation  of  onr  doeds, 
And  tlie  protection  of  our  church  and  realm ; 
That  would  be  gain'd,  were  this  achieved  with  arms, 
And  not  by  Desolation's  horrid  reign ; 
Which  may  these  eyes  ne'er  view,  but  swim  in  death 
Midst  direst  slaughtor,  and  Earth-shaking  fray, 
In  its  prevention.    Ah,  mnch  have  they  seen 
Of  Ruin's  scathful  march — too  much,  alas  1 
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Hark  !  what  proclaíms !  (ít  is  no  enemy's  voice ;) 

Russians,  be  firm  1  no  more  ignobly  walk 

Wíth  eyes  reverted  on  convolving  flamea, 

And  wasting  wealth ;  accontre  all  yonr  Bons — 

Let  no  more  citíes  like  Smolen&ko  bmn, 

That  the  dread  enemy  may  advance  o'er  blood, 

And  wreck  of  Ufe,  bravely  resign'd,  whích  80on 

Will  give  him  laraentation  and  r^ret. 

No  wonder  he  comes  on  snch  speedy  pace, 

While  we,  destroying  fly,  confessing  fear : 

Though  many  wounds  we  gave  him  and  red  fields, 

Inferior  numbers  were  nnfit  to  cope 

With  his,  superior,  and  with  sdence  train'd ; 

But  now,  with  conjmict  forcee,  we  may  tom 

War'fl  blasting  current  in  less  harmful  conree ; 

Perhaps  compel  the  dreadM  chief  to  flee 

In  minons  defeat,  cióse  ui^d  by  steel, 

To  Poland's  bounds,  or  o'er  Elb's  distant  stream. 

Abeady  Witgenstein  has  check'd  the  tide 

Towards  Petersburgh  careering  with  grim  fix)wn ; 

Where  Oudinot,  McDonald,  and  St.  Cyr 

Employ'd  their  fedérate  arts,  and  armies  vast. 

Dwina's  rough  sjiores,  grown  odious  to  them  now, 

Since  Eliastitzi,  Yacobouva,  saw 

Their  overthrow,  and  Polotzk  drank  their  gore, 

Shall  henceforth  bomid  their  march,  or  be  their  grave. 

Is  Kussia's  bravery  all  concentred  there  ? 

Shall  Moscow  say  that  cowards  guard  her  towers  ? 

Ourefforts  too,  may  with  snccess  be  crown'd, 

Or  show  we  merit,  though  we  not  obtain : 

Without  the  trial,  none  th'  eflToct  will  know ; 

Without  th'  attempt  man  acales  not  Fortunéis  steep ; 

Who  fickle,  blind,  the  fate  of  empires  throws : 

Let  FoUy  not  deprive  ns  of  the  chance, 

To  win  the  glory  to  our  valor  due, 

Or  take  the  favors  which  she  might  confer. 

So  he,  his  brother  chie&  assont  declare, 
While  resolution  brighten'd  in  their  eyes. 
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And  glorious  hope  impell'd  their  botiIs  to  war. 

Wisdom  and  her  associate,  with  high  bonnd, 

Forsook  the  land,  and  swift  as  thonght's  career, 

Shot  o'er  the  roUing  douds  ;  far  Btream'd  their  robes 

In  qnivering  ciroles  on  the  flowíng  air. 

From  her  bright  waist  a  radiant  scroll  depends, 

TVTiereon  is  writ,  the  stim  of  days  unbom ; 

What  time  Sol  from  his  orb  extmded  earth, 

And  Luna  rose  from  broad  Pacifíc's  deep, 

Thrown  by  dilatíon  of  th'  imprison'd  air, 

Bocks,  floods,  and  monntains  cnimbling  from  her  disk 

Lond  soimding  down  the  chasm,  whence  she  tower'd, 

Where  rival  oceans,  meeting,  fnrious  rav'd ; 

What  time,  giants  trod  earth,  and  waded  gul&j 

Which  loftiest  navios  sail ;  dread  beasts,  more  hnge 

Than  mammoths  tall,  and  strange  organíc  forms, 

Monsters,  nnfit  for  being,  early  nipp'd : 

(The  forms  more  capable  to  Ufe  sustain, 

Still  flourish'd  on ;  th'  imperfect  famish'd  soon  ; 

Th'  unwieldy,  stmggling  for  the  means  of  life, 

Sunk  gradually  in  death ;  oblivion  seal'd, 

And  mortals  leam  no  more  their  nátnres,  or  their  ñames.) 

How  oft  poor  human  kind  had  been  extinct, 

Flourish'd  and  died,  in  earthqnakes,  floods,  and  fire, 

Ere  Jove  in  Adam,  last,  the  race  restor'd. 

And  what  the  cycle,  at  whose  cióse  the  Earth 

Her  groen  equator  to  the  poles  removes — 

The  frigid  and  the  torrid  zones  exchang'd — 

While  tempests  and  bewildered  oceans  rage, 

Grim  wandering  from  their  oíd  abodes  o'er  realms, 

And  continents,  sweeping  cloud-capt  hiUs  before, 

With  all  the  feeble  works  of  human  pride. 

Soon  light  the  twain  on  the  rough  mount,  and  find 

Severity,  equipp'd  to  make  descent — 

And  thus  Necessity  the  power  advis'd : 

Since  by  the  voice  of  "Wisdom  thou  art  call'd, 
And  part,  by  loyal  duty,  do  not  more 
Than  what  I  díctate,  and  e'en  then  restrain 
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Thy  hurtful  fury :  better  not  perform 
My  whole  command,  than  that  command  exceed  ; 
For  fear  thy  condact  ronse  the  heavenly  powers, 
And  fiery  angels,  ministers  of  wrath, 
Rush  on  our  mount,  and  me,  thy  mother,  whelm 
In  dark  obliyion,  or  some  hellward  gulf, 
'Mídst  roaríng  demons,  and  onr  natiye  aeat 
Be  rid  of  this  nnsnllied  fabric,  long 
The  shield  of  duty,  and  the  mint  of  arts — 
And  thenceforth  nam^d,  oh,  odions  to  repeat ! 
Th'  excnse  of  cruelty,  and  barbarons  crime. 
-    She  spoke,  and  he  departed  on  Bwift  wings. 
Keen  lightning  eeem'd  his  eyes ;  hÍB  head  a  elond  ; 
His  voice  harsh  thnnder,  and  his  arm  a  storm, 
That  wielded  death  ;  a  whirlwind  flew  before — 
Air  sigh'd,  Heaven  lower'd,  and  darkness  round  him  cloe'd. 
The  marvelling  world  beheld ;  astoanded  kings, 
Long  snffering,  doubted  the  result  of  strife 
So  burden'd  with  destruction ;  yet  the  beams 
Of  joyouB  hope  illumin'd  oft  their  breasts. 
Stem  MarB,  astonish'd,  heard  the  general  groan, 
And  grew  tenfold  deformed,  haggard  and  wild: 
Humanity  lond  moum'd — ^round  the  vast  globe 
Her  voice  resounded,  and  her  Bufferings  told  : 
The  nations  heard — tears  roU'd  down  Pity's  mien  : 
Celestial  Píty !  afi  on  earth  she  roves, 
She  gilds  the  thomy  maze  of  Ufe  with  flowers ; 
Her  kindness  lights  the  countenance  of  Despair, 
And  her  sweet  language  gladdens  Pain's  duU  ear. 
He  near  the  Bussian  chiefs  alighted,  half 
Divested  of  his  terrors ;  yet  with  grief 
They  saw  the  power  they  had  ínvok'd,  and  felt 
Their  loyalty  oppress ;  but  short  they  paus'd  ; 
For  now  in  view  a  host,  far  spread,  and  bright, 
On  distant  monntains  threat'ning  front  display'd, 
That  rage  inspired  :  magnificent,  the  gleama 
Of  brifltling  bayonets  cast  a  dazzling  flood 
Before  them,  as  they  mov'd  to  martial  sonnds. 
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Thick  rising  cither  waj,  as  far  as  one 
Could  view  the  splendid  scene.     Glory  the  whilo 
In  open  sight,  between  both  hosts  appear'd ; 
Her  crown  of  raja  divine  effulgenoe  Bhed — 
Her  veil  celestíal  stream'd  npon  the  wind, 
Sparkling  with  star-like  gema ;  her  ejes  sublime 
Seem'd  Heaven's  serablance,  and  bespoke  a  sonl 
Fiífd  with  the  love  of  honorable  deeds. 
TJpon  her  arm  she  bore  nnnumber'd  wreaths, 
Form'd  by  her  sportive  train,  that  frequent  rove 
With  pensive  spectres  of  the  nwghty  dead, 
And  o'er  the  youthful  breast  enchantment  hold. 
Upon  a  neighboring  monnt  she  takes  her  post. 
Fame  from  her  hall  impetuous  downward  wheels, 
And  by  her  side  illnstrious  station  filis ; 
Unwinds  the  snowy  seroU,  and  sits  serene, 
"Waiting  the  impulse  of  dístinguish'd  deeds. 
Yalor  at  distance  stood  in  tower-like  calm  ; 
Ambition,  restless  as  the  foaming  waves, 
With  antic  gestnres  strange  amns'd  the  powers. 
Wisdom  was  near,  e'en  all  the  inspiring  train ; 
For  now  no  trivial  game  the  nations  play'd  : 
The  prize,  the  mighty  empire  of  the  world ; 
No  disrespected  wajrriors  trod  the  field ; 
And  héroes  of  tríed  worth  mnst  guide  the  storm. 

Napoleón,  meteor-like,  in  lofty  state 
Sped  through  his  Unes  with  all-observing  eye ; 
As  quick  as  light  from  Sol  to  Saturn  darts, 
He  comprehends  the  postnre  of  his  powers : 
By  rapid  glance  of  eye  a  map  is  spread 
Full  in  his  sonl,  displaying  hill  and  vale. 
Enthnsiastic  clamor  waits  his  conrse, 
Or  silent  reverence,  and  refhlgent  blaze, 
Reflected  by  presentment  of  bright  arms. 
His  charger,  snorting,  with  superior  grace 
Careers  along,  partaker  of  the  fire 
And  dignity  he  bears :  fleet  as  the  winds, 
On  either  side  of  the  embattled  host. 
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Majestícallj,  gracefully,  he  luoyes ; 

Then  takes  his  statíon,  and  forthwith  gives  sign, 

Inviting  to  his  presence  all  his  chiefe, 

Who  swiíl  aroand  him  meet.    He  thus  begins : 

We  need  not  tell  th'  importanee  of  this  day 
To  oar  campaign ;  full  twice  ten  dajs  are  gone, 
Since  near  Smolensko  we  the  yictory  won  ; 
Yet  Dwina's  shores  McDonald's  progrees  bonnds.        ^ 
'  Tis  time  to  renovate  saccessfiü  strife ; 
With  one  decisive  blow  end  Russia's  reign ; 
Such  chance  we  long  have  songht ;  we  fínd  it  here ; 
Then  let  exerted  skill  your  genius  prove. 
The  task  is  hard,  with  nnmbers  less,  to  hurí 
The  foe  from  his  trench'd  hill  and  chosen  post ; 
But  dexterous  bravery  may  effect  it  soon. 
Fly  to  Death's  arms  in  preference  to  Defeat's : 
If  one  be  neax  me  faithless  of  this  creed, 
Let  him  go  theorise  on  war — ^not  practico — ^wheel 
In  tranquil  studious  moments  the  fierce  steeds, 
And  shape  the  lines  of  bloody  battle.    Know, 
'  Tis  easier  to  conceive  than  to  perform  : 
Not  always  rules  with  circumstances  suit ; 
How  oft  unskilñd  valor  ruins  states ! 
O,  could  my  body  with  my  thoughts  career ! 
The  mind  grasps  the  wide  range  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
But  yon  poor  hill  dares  me  with  hateful  frown. 

Yon,  Poniatowski  and  Davoust,  will  lead 
Our  right  against  Bagration's  thundering  lines, 
And  half  form'd  batteries,  labored  work  of  night, 
Which  vanquish'd,  let  the  cavalry  rush  amain 
Through  their  sore  ranks,  and  on  their  centre's  rear 
Make  deadly  charge :  while  Ney,  with  timely  speed, 
Will  lead  our  centre,  and  Beauhamois'  skill 
Control  our  left  and  make  the  foe  believe 
'  Tis  there  we  mean  to  employ  our  utmost  might. 
Each  act  as  circumstances  shall  require. 
Here  from  Scliwardino's  rampart  we  will  hold 
The  reins  of  Battle,  and  to  victory  guide. 
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First  let  each  captain  of  our  host  make  known 
What  we  proclaim  :  Soldiers  1  the  era  comes 
You  much  desired.    You  stand  in  Glory's  field. 
If  not  successftil  now,  the  fault  is  yours. 
We  victory  need,  and  all  the  joys  she  brings ; 
A  quick  retum  to  our  lov'd  nativo  land, 
And  plenteous  faro,  while  winter  reigns,  'twill  give. 
Do  as  on  AnsterKtz',  Smolensko's  fields, 
And  late  posterity  will  boast  your  deeds : 
Our  countrymen  will  say,  when  yon  pass  by  : 
"  He  fonght  in  that  great  %ht  by  Moscow's  walls." 
Thns  speaks  the  sovereign  warrior,    Tendance  mnte 
The  chiefe  aronnd  observe ;  then  reverence  sign, 
And  to  their  posts  depart.     The  sun  had  risen 
In  clondless  pomp ;  but  soon  in  misty  veil 
He  wrapt  his  blazing  face,  and  dnsky  shades 
Spread  o'er  the  world,  favoririg  Napoleon's  views. 

When  done  prelnding  Poniatowski  mov'd 
With  his  great  host  against  the  Rnssian  powers. 
Davonst  cióse  follow'd,  like  a  gloomy  flood 
By  winds  distnrb'd,  rolling  in  vengeance  forth  ; 
Their  coming,  thnnder  told,  and  missive  globos 
From  neighboring  heights,  swift  dartihg  with  dread  forcé, 
Tormenting  the  dark  air,  and  bearing  death. 
Wide  through  the  Russian  ranks  they  ruthless  sweep, 
While  red  streams  flow,  and  dying  groans  aríse. 
Loud  rcnding  through  the  gronnd,  they  toss  np  clouds 
Of  dust  and  gravel ;  thoasands  lose  the  light. 
And  stand  distracted  midst  th'  increasing  storm. 

Enssia  retnms  the  dreadfdl  messengers ; 
Loiid  honras  rise ;  her  héroes  angry  smile 
With  fearless  ardor ;  laboring  far  and  wide 
B^ins  tremendous  fray.    Ney  pours  along 
With  all  his  myriads ;  next  Beauhamois  comes 
With  torrent  speed  ;  opes  wide  the  gatos  of  death  ; 
Attacks  a  main  redonbt,  with  boundless  rage, 
That  Bnssia  thither  may  her  forces  bring, 
Weakening  her  left ;  but  well  Kutusoff  knew 
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HÍ3  enemy's  aim,  and  Bagawout  thus  commands : 

Lead  your  división  to  Bagration's  aid, 
Lest  soon  the  French  in  thunder  o'er  him  drive, 
'  TÍ8  not  on  his  opponent's  strongest  point 
Napoleón  spende  his  choicest  strength.    Ere  long, 
A  fiercer  storm  npon  our  left  vill  fall ; 
Which  back  npon  his  linea  I  trust  will  roll ; 
Then  swift  onr  cavalry  to  onr  right  transferr'd, 
Shall  teach  the  foe  a  feint  has  still  its  snares. 
And  give  his  own  left  what  he  meant  for  ours  I 

Thns  he  ;  meanwhile  all  Borodino  roars — 
Herself  in  ñames  shoots  up  a  hideons  glare — 
Full  twice  twelve  hundred  thnnderers  hnge  spread  death 
From  flank  to  flank  of  fierce  contending  powere. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  snatch'd  from  human  sight. 
A  darknesB  horrible  envelops  all, 
In  which  tremendons  tragedy  careers. 
More  plenteous  fly  the  whizzing  balls  than  flakes, 
When  Bóreas  drives,  tumultuous,  clouds  on  clouds, 
Seattering  o'er  half  the  nations  seas  of  hail. 
Big  gal&  of  ñre  gleam  frightfiü,  and  dark  truco 
Rapid  succeeds,  while  round  the  thundering  din, 
And  screams  of  ghastly  mortals,  trampled  low, 
Heaven's  concave  rend.     Fast  on  the  Bus&ian  left 
Davoust  impels  his  legions,  fury-arm'd, 
And  thus  addresses  Marión  :  Ton  redoubts 
That  flame,  defensivo  of  the  desperate  foe, 
With  your  brigade  ascend.    Let  Fucher  rush 
With  all  his  cavalry  sudden  on  their  guns 
In  tempest  ftiry,  that  they  swift  recede 
•  From  their  far  butchering  ramparts,  big  with  death ! 

Thus  order'd,  rapid  as  Niagara's  floods 
Pour  down  their  lofty  cataract,  the  grim  powers 
On  Russia  headlong  rush  spreading  dismay, 
In  cióse  embattled  ranks,  and  squadrons  deep, 
Through  which  huge  globos  assert  their  fatal  course. 
Iligh  o'er  the  parapets  the  French  advance ; 
The  thnnderers  of  the  battle  cease,  and  o'er  them  fall 
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Their  bold  defenderá,  fighting  e'en  in  death. 
While  Sussia's  shatter'd  phalanx  backward  moves, 
StíU  scattering  mía  on  the  following  foe. 
Bagration  sees,  and  thus  to  Karpoff  speaks  : 

Lo  1  Hope's  main  prospect  darkening — forthwith  speed 
To  renovate  resistance ;  urge  onr  bands 
To  their  lost  gronnd  :  those  hnndred  guns  regain 
Half  yielded  to  the  foe.    Karpoff  depaxts 
Precipítate  throngh  the  long  flashing  lines, 
High  brandishing  bright  sword,  where  thickest  fight 
Eoar'd  hideous,  wild  !  and  audience  thus  essays  : 

Soldiers  I  where  fly  ye  ?  eease,  oh !  shameful  rout ; 
For  thongh  Sol  veils  his  head  in  clouds ;  thongh  night 
Seems  Inrking  here ;  yet  know,  yonr  conntry  soon 
Will  see  this  sad  reverse  in  deep  regret, 
And  damn  her  recreant  sons,  as  she  deplores 
Her  holy  saints  profan'd,  her  altars  raz'd, 
And  writhes  in  eonflagration.     Tum  1  then,  tom  I 
The  Bword  of  vengeance  wield  !    Let  every  nerve 
With  onr  great  cause  accord ;  ñor  let  helPs  arm, 
Thoogh  cloth'd  with  thunder,  'gainst  onr  God  prevaiL 

The  toil-wom  héroes  hear ;  their  weary  sonls 
Swell  doubly  wrathful,  and  like  bnllets  hurPd 
From  their  deep  dark  recesses,  rush  they,  fierce 
Against  their  blood-stain'd  foe ;  ñor  storming  Ganl 
They  deem  shall  check  their  dreadful  speed  till,  plum'd 
With  victory,  they  dispatch  the  vengefiíl  balls 
From  their  redoubt  regarn'd.    France  meets  the  shock 
As  gome  great  admiral's  ship  meets  ocean's  waves, 
When  winds  have  swept  the  masts  of  all  their  sails, 
And  laboring  hard,  she  drifte  before  the  storm. 
iíow  here,  now  there,  her  warriors  bold  recede, 
And  strike  with  guns  revers'd,  and  bayonet's  thrust 
Thongh  many  Bnssians  die,  their  comrades  brave 
Pour  on  revengeful,  wielding  deadly  arms. 
Uncertain  victory  reels  from  side  to  side, 
At  length  remains  with  France ;  her  foe  recoils 
In  wounded  plight  midst  thundering  iron  showers, 
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And  Semenoskow  and  her  bulwarks  leaves. 

'  Twas  then,  brave  KarpoflT,  thou  didst  yield  thj  breath, 

And  groan  away  distinguish'd  life,  pertus'd 

By  mthless  bnllet,  when  succeBs  was  near. 

Ana  yon,  bold  Manon,  fearless  in  war's  van, 

Heard  Death's  dread  Bummons,  and  rejoined  tbe  dust 

Thy  melancholy  shade,  above  the  world, 

Then  pensive  view'd  contention's  bitter  storm, 

The  tumult,  darkness,  flames  and  terrors  there, 

IncuriouB  of  its  great  result,  and  flew 

Directly  to  thy  France,  and  gaz'd  unseen, 

On  all  that  bound  thee  to  the  walks  of  men ; 

As  yet  joy  fiU'd  thy  halls  (thy  fate  nnknown) ; 

2Í0  widow  there  her  matehless  lord  deplor'd — 

No  children  startUng  at  her  grief,  inquir'd, 

If  they  should  never  see  their  father  more. 

Thou  wouldst  have  spoke,  but  ah,  no  voice  was  thine 

To  breathe  thy  fondness  to  the  dear  ones  there : 

Still  didst  thou  wander  round  thy  grateful  homo 

Awhile ;  then  pass'd  away  on  moaning  wind, 

And  rov'd,  perhaps,  where  Fancy  never  rov'd. 

Kutusoff,  now,  bids  Platoff  quickly  charge 

The  Gallic  left,  with  all  his  equadrons'  fleet. 

The  Hetmán  speeds,  with  all  his  warrior  train, 
Far  spreading  on  their  nimble  steeds  they  move 
Like  foaming  billows  swift,  with  farious  pace, 
Their  thirsty  spears  protending  as  they  go : 
As  waves  roU  thundering  at  the  feet  of  winds 
Through  some  late  inundated  forest,  half 
Projecting  from  the  deep,  with  all  its  limbs, 
They  rush  impetuous  on  the  Gallic  powers. 
As  the  drench'd  forest  meets  the  boisterous  waves, 
Bending  and  breaking,  Gaul  the  charge  sustains : 
Loud  houraa  nse,  appalling  shrieks,  and  jar 
Of  headlong  rushing  steeds,  and  iron  sounds. 

Brave  Caulaincourt  beheld  the  eoming  charge — 
And  valíant,  hurried  'gainst  the  great  redoubt 
To  tum  its  thunders  from  the  menac'd  wing  : 
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In  thickest  battíe  wav'd  his  rnling  sword, 

Sublim'd  by  Bcenes  that  frústrate  cowards  minds. 

Lieading  the  storm  upen  the  bulwark's  brow, 

A  wingfid  ball  destroy'd  his  lofty  port, 

His  dignities,  exalted  hopea ;  and  death, 

With  shades  eternal,  veil'd  his  ardent  eyes. 

The  Emperor  sees,  and  quickly  thus  commands : 

Haste!  Cleparedel    Onr  wavering  ¿i^i^  relieve — 

X<ead  all  thy  legión.    Like  a  tempest  rush 

On  yonder  Cossack  clonds  1    The  General  swift 

Lieads  on  the  l^on  of  the  Yistula ; 

Darts  past  the  bleeding  sqnares,  that  need  his  aid, 

And  plnnges  in  the  storm  of  charging  hosts, 

Like  lightning  bnrsting  from  the  frowning  heaven. 

Before  him,  quick,  the  scatter'd  sqnadrons  fly ; 

Behind,  the  Yiceroys's  broken  bands  reform, 

Preparing  to  renew  the  toils  of  fight 

So  swift  his  cavalry  rush'd,  the  browsing  steeds 

That  roam'd  at  large,  whose  riders  were  no  more, 

Eons'd  by  the  prospect,  join'd  the  rapid  race ; 

Each  took  his  wonted  station,  as  he  nin, 

And  added  weight  and  fury  to  the  charge. 

A  wave  of  woundod  men,  and  streaming  blood, 

And  bonnding  steeds,  subsiding  fast  in  death, 

RoU'd  on  behind,  midst  broken  arms  and  groans. 

The  Russians  fled  beneath  the  sheltering  wing 

Of  that  dread  battery's  thunder,  which,  thrice  storin'd, 

Had  thrice  roU'd  back  the  tide  of  death,  and  stood 

Projected  midst  the  war,  the  appui  fimí 

Of  either  wing,  and  red  with  héroes'  gore. 

Three  dreadful  hours  had  now  departed — ^high 
With  horrid  stride  Destruction  walk'd,  and  men 
IJnnumber'd  slept  in  palid  stillness  cold ; 
Still  undecided  bled  the  dreadful  fíeld. 
Thongh,  twice  repuls'd,  ag^in  Bagration's  powers 
"Were  moving  fast  th'  offensive  to  resume : 
Napoleón,  straight,  directs  Murat,  Davoust, 
And  Ney,  to  move,  with  all  their  thousands,  on 
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The  Eussiau  left ;  assisted  bj  Fríand, 
With  his  división,  all  the  park  reserv'd, 
Junot's  WestphalianB,  and  Dessaix'  command ; 
Ñor  stop,  ñor  pause,  nntil  Bagration's  gronnd 
Become  their  own,  should  give  them  to  survey 
The  rear  of  Eussia's  coitre,  thns  unveil'd. 

His  myriads  swif t  proceed  beneath  dark  clonds ; 
Their  loud  artillery,  with  realm-ehaking  roar, 
Rends  the  deep  rooted  hills  with  deadly  blows, 
O'erwhelming  thousands,  like  the  hand  of  Jove, 
When  quakes  the  world  and  tiimble  towns  and  towers. 
A  miiy  Syrtis  seemed  the  trembling  field, 
O'erspread  with  fading  youths,  roUing  in  góre, 
Myriads  clay-cold  and  dead,  and  shiver'd  arms — 
Yast  wreck  of  manjy  dignity  and  life, 
Snbject  no  more  to  Folly's  giddy  reign. 
In  front  of  bold  Bagration's  line  aróse 
A  rampire  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
As  the  voracious  crocodile,  with  jaws 
Extended,  baiting  insect  tribes,  ^uts  mouth 
TJpon  the  swarming  nations,  and  devours, 
So  the  dark  grave  on  half  the  army  clos'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  rushes  on  a  grove, 
Eending  its  verdure,  flew  the  French  reserve 
Against  their  foes,  athwart  their  gasping  peers ; 
Steeds,  men,  artillery,  o'er  the  corpees  drive — 
Blood  streams  anew ;  gosh'd  entrails  smoke  around. 
And  doubly  hideous  frowns  the  face  of  war. 
The  regal  warrior  rul'd  the  onset  dread ; 
Friand,  Dessaix,  on  battle's  stormy  brow 
Impetuous  rodé,  and  breath'd  heroic  rage. 

As  heaven's  high  king  abmpt  might  quit  his  throne, 
Involv'd  in  seas  of  clouds,  while  thunders  roar, 
And  lightnings  quivcring  dart,  midst  darkness  diré, 
Grasping  a  world  in  each  resistless  hand 
Midst  their  vehement  speed,  and  swift  as  thonghts 
In  starüed  fancy  play,  from  their  oíd  seats, 
And  ancient  orbits  in  collision  hurí, 
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Their  ponderotis  orbs  confounding,  with  tlieir  towers, 
Monntains,  vast  contincnts,  and  ocean  isles, 
So  ineet  the  hoBtile  squadrons ;  all  the  field 
Quakes  with  new  terrors ;  sudden  tnmult  spreads, 
GroanB,  thunderB,  shouts,  and  bray  of  clashing  arms ; 
The  living  ocean  in  wild  madness  raves ; 
France  plunges  fdrions  into  clouds  of  foes ; 
Ñor  onght  permita  to  tnrn  her  headlong  course 
O'er  mountains  of  the  dead,  and  erimson  floods. 
Knssia  oppoees  many  a  dreadfol  grove 
Of  bristling  bayonets ;  many  a  squadron  bold 
And  Cofisack  spear,  and  fearless  breast,  that  meets 
The  deadly  torrent,  acts  its  part,  and  dies. 
Bnt  far  along  begins  increasing  ront. 
Palé  constemation  and  bad  disarray : 
Bragation  sees — ^pain  stings  his  ardent  soul — 
For  Knseia's  state  he  sorrows,  and  forth  speeds 
Where  thickest  battle  rages ;  and  thuB  lond 
Hails  his  retiríng  legions :  Soldiers  I  cease 
To  blast  our  laurels.    Shnn  abhorred  disgrace. 
Think  ye  to  longer  hold  inglorions  life 
By  foul  abandonment  of  this  red  ground, 
Where  Jove  in  kindness  gives  yon  chance  to  hnrl 
The  bolts  of  vengeance  on  the  unrighteons  foe  ? 
Who  Europe'B  length  haa  travers'd  to  destroy 
Onr  happinees,  and  altare  of  6od. 

His  voice  revives  their  fury ;  where  he  rides, 
War'B  horrors  thicken,  and  the  battle  grows : 
Mnskets  revers'd,  with  ponderons  forcé  descend, 
Dislodging  brains,  and  eweeping  life  away. 
Sabres  clash  loud — bayonets  are  toss'd  on  high — 
Death's  groans  and  Victory's  shouts  resonnd  with  bray 
Of  steely  storm ;  foes  grapple  foes,  depriv'd 
Of  iron  weapons,  wrestling  in  hot  mood — 
Striving  for  fiíture  days — ^their  heels  upturn 
The  bloody  soil,  and  cmsh  the  fallen  brave, 
Till  their  companions  pierce  the  struggling  foe 
In  vital  part,  and  rid  them  of  their  toil. 
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France,  half  repnls'd  by  Bnch  rebuff,  renews 
The  fire  of  combat  with  increas'd  uproar : 
Eedonbled  clasb,  dísploding  arms  resonnd  ; 
Flaniesy  Bmoke  and  camage,  deck  the  Bhnddering  field. 
Fast,  where  they  stand,  long  djing  moantaínB  rÍBe ; 
Eartb  groans  beneath,  with  reeking  torrentB  dyed, 
And  deadly  Havoc  triumphB  far  aronnd. 

Bagration  falls,  a  thunderbolt  of  war, 
A  flying  death  pierc'd  bis  brave  breast,  while  bold 
He  nrg'd  bis  conntrymen  to  Yictory'B  throne. 
His  beauteouB  príncesB  sball  no  more  behold 
The  living  hero  and  the  tender  fnend 
Eetum  from  war,  with  verdant  laurels  crown'd. 
With  herB  sball  flow  a  grateful  nation's  tears. 
In  monmftil  brightneBs,  in  her  memory's  day, 
Unfadíng,  fresb,  nntonch'd  by  withering  time, 
And  flush'd  with  glory's  light,  sbe  long  will  see 
Her  bosom's  lord,  as  when  sbe  last  beheld, 
And  heard  his  long  adieu,  and  thonght  sbe  saw 
A  torrent  flood  of  valor  deathward  boimd. 

Garghikoff,  too,  by  rutbless  bayonet  stabb'd, 
In  the  diré  tumult  fell  on  bloody  heaps, 
And,  whelm'd  in  darkness,  dream'd  of  wars  no  more. 

Napoleón,  wroth  at  Fortnne's  sln^sh  pace, 
Impatient  drew  his  sword  and  had  sped  forth, 
Midst  hottest  combat,  with  his  faithñil  gnard ; 
Or  took  the  station  of  inferior  chief 
To  xirge^  precipitate,  the  bleeding  host, 
Where  death  or  victory  soon  wonld  end  suspense ; 
But  Pmdence  saw,  as  by  her  parent's  side 
In  plenitude  of  light  sbe  sate,  and  swift 
Flew  to  his  presence,  and  thns  calm'd  his  rage : 

Sovereign,  bellipotent,  know,  man  thou  art ; 
Ñor  more,  ñor  less ;  and  that  in  yon  red  field, 
Midst  its  wild  nproar,  flames  and  stanning  sonnds, 
Thou  couldst  not  wield  a  superhuman  sword, 
And  thousands  terminate :  Fortune  may  deign 
To  give  superior  sway ;  but  sbe  deceivea 
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Her  favorites ;  oft  from  proud  pre-eminence 
Precipitates  them  nudst  the  powerless  poor, 
To  moum  past  height,  and  weep,  and  grovel  there : 
Pnidence,  alone,  can  keep  what  she  bestowB. 
The  whizzing  iron  deaths  thick  swarming  round, 
Might  pierce  thy  mortal  veil — ^thy  spirit  pass 
The  ghastly  gate,  which  opes  on  worlds  nnkuown, 
And  Europe  feel  thy  great  control  no  moro. 
Then  rest  secnre.    Mild  Wisdom  wiU  direct 
What  apt  manoeuvre  may  new  face  the  field. 
Employ  not  thy  reserves  in  needless  fight, 
The  gnard,  the  anny's  nndens,  and  thy  shield, 
Perform  what  man  can  do,  ñor  more  attempt ; 
Ñor  let  tnmnltuoüB  anger  rend  thy  breast ; 
For  what  can  chango  the  past  2    Snbmit  to  Fate, 
And  still  Napoleón  be,  or  high,  or  low. 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd ;  but  her  words  remain'd 
Deep-laboring  in  his  sonl — her  voice  still  seem'd 
Inspiring  lofty  mood,  and  sober  thought, 
When  thus  he  brief  address'd  th'  all-ruling  God : 
"  Jove,  grant  what  I  desire  1 "    Heaven's  Monarch  hears — 
And  pleas'd  admits  the  snpplication  pm*e, 
Which  qnestion'd  not  th'  omniecience  of  his  mind. 

The  whüe  from  wing  to  wing  ofeither  host 
War  casts  his  direst  flames — ^Ney  in  the  midst 
like  Andes  stood,  when  storms  aronnd  him  roar, 
The  centre  mling.    Friant  and  Plazome, 
Morand,  Montbmn,  sub-rulers  of  his  host, 
ImpeUing  fierce  brigades,  infimate  drove 
Against  the  foe,  while  balls,  cross-darting,  tore 
Sad  passage,  and  a  bleeding  monntain  rose 
Between  both  armies,  howling  with  keen  pangs, 
The  fam'd  Kutusoff,  and  De  Tolly,  there, 
Urg'd  desperate  opposition :  many  a  charge 
Both  hosts  endnr'd ;  unnumber'd  héroes  died : 
Death,  with  cold  grasp,  embrac'd  the  brave  Montbmn^ 
Touczkoff,  and  Konovitzen  ;  on  red  ground, 
Midst  dashing  steel  and  prancing  steeds  they  fell — - 
Their  bloody  lanrds  flonrish  o'er  their  graves* 
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Each  army,  like  a  single  wamor,  fights, 
WicldÍBg  bis  giant  limbs,  in  mutual  aid, 
As  if  one  soul  the  several  parts  informad, 
Th'  artillerj  now  the'  advancing  masses  rends ; 
Facilitates  the  rushing  cavalry's  charge ; 
NoYT  smites  a  brístling  hill,  that  infantry 
May  Btonn  it  with  suocess ;  and  now  the  foot 
Beciprocates  th'  assistance ;  in  dense  squares, 
Sesísts  th'  attempt  to  spike  the  thnndering  arms ; 
While  the  fleet  cavahy  flies  to  rescue  idl, 
Assails  the  enemj's  flanks,  and  sudden  throws 
The  needed  aid  upon  th'  endanger'd  point. 

Beauhamois  on  the  left,  all  the  diré  daj, 
The  deadlj  combat  rul'd.     Compere,  Friant, 
And  many  a  hero  there,  distinguish'd,  fought 
To  them  Kutusoff  equal  skill  oppos'd — 
The  hostile  powers  decisive  valor  fir'd. 
There  none  gave  way ;  a  bleeding  breastwork  rose 
Before  their  lines,  and  Havoc  ghastly  smil'i 
There  thou,  Compere,  forgot  the  scenes  of  life ; 
Expiring  nnder  heaps  of  mortals  dead — 
The  sanguine  torrent  was  thy  winding  sheet — 
Thy  Dirge  the  voice  of  Horror  and  Dismay, 
Mingled  with  warrior's  shouts  and  thnndering  sounds. 
Lepel,  Compans,  Planzonne  and  Huard  fell, 
Like  the  fair  columns  of  some  temple  grand, 
The  work  of  Grecian  geníus,  when  assail'd 
By  Vandal  storm.    In  floods  of  gore  they  lay — 
Their  featnres  chaste,  and  manly  beauty  soil'd — 
Low  trampled  by  the  hoofs  of  fiery  steeds. 

Napoleón  urges  fast  bis  lengthen'd  right 
To  leftward  wheel  against  the  masses  dense, 
That  bleeding  stand  amidst  the  iron  hail, 
Loth  to  recode,  unable  to  advance ; 
Bids  líaples'  king,  with  all  bis  cavalry,  sweep 
Thix>ugh  their  rent  lines,  and  signal  víctory  win. 

Onward,  laboring  in  blood,  the  myriads  move 
O'er  their  fall'n  eomrades,  and  firesh  bleeding  foes. 
Mnrat,  preceded  by  destmctive  showers 
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Of  iron  globes,  in  thunder  hurPd,  advanc'd 

Like  gloomy  clouds  by  raging  whirlwinds  driven  : 

Híb  ponderous  forcea  rash  on  bristling  armB ; 

Deatb  spreads,  earth  trembles,  Víctory  shouts  for  Gaul ; 

Her  manly  accents  rise  above  the  storm. 

On  GalKc  eyes  she  bursts,  a  blaze  of  joy, 

Bright  streamíng  midst  the  dreadfal  rage  of  fight ; 

Ontshining  Mará  and  all  the  pomp  of  arma. 

With  matchleaa  grace,  ahe  takes  jfrom  Glory'a  hand 

The  wreath  of  triumph  and  Napoleón  crowna. 

Bnt  Yalor  proudly  looka  on  either  hoat ; 

And  claima  for  anffering  Kussía  eqnal  pabna. 

Platoff,  unhappy,  aaw  defeat  betide 
The  ardent  valor  which  hia  troopa  diaplay'd ; 
He  will'd  again  t*  array  hia  ahatter'd  forcé, 
To  plnnge  infuríate  in  the  linea  of  France, 
And  end  hia  grief  in  victory  or  the  grave ; 
Bnt  day'a  bright  orb  below  th'  horizon  fled, 
A  atarleaa  night  carne  o'er  the  direftil  field, 
And  grateful  tmce  to  warring  nationa  gave. 

A  clamor  now,  from  wounded  mortala,  roae 
O'er  all  the  aUppery  fíeld,  that  told  ita  bonnda 
Inviaible ;  for  night  inviolate  reign'd. 
There  twice  twelve  thouaand  alept,  to  wake  no  more, 
And  thiraty  myriada  groan' d,  and  pray'd  for  death. 

The  French  contiguoua  to  the  field  remain 
Throngh  the  damp,  dolorona  night.    Dnll  Somnua  aheda 
Hia  balm  relnctant  o'er  their  weary  limba ; 
For  horrid  aounda  invade  their  eara,  and  arma 
Of  phantom  aoldiera  menace  to  deatroy, 
While  they,  to  parry  blowa,  feel  battle'a  toil. 

Not  ao  with  their  great  ruler — ^he  repoa'd 
Like  the  vaat  ocean  in  ita  waveleaa  calm, 
When  aleepa  the  giant  power  that  ahakea  the  globe ; 
Ñor  in  hia  breaat  the  fate  of  empirea  roll'd, 
Till  the  nocturnal  ahadea  had  diaappear'd, 
And  Phoebua  orient  fill'd  the  throne  of  mom. 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  conflagration  of  Mobcow  and  complúnt  of  Philanthropy.  Al^xan- 
der*8  prayer.  Jove,  observing  the  preponderance  of  RoBsia's  &to,  bids  üriel 
command  Wisdom  not  to  influence  the  Passlons,  until  she  heard  bis  thunder. 
Moved  by  Providence,  Ambition,  Pride,  Rashness  and  Vanity  debate.  Am- 
bition  ofifends  Rashness ;  both  fight  in  the  temple.  The  crowd  msh  out, 
iirging  the  combatantB.  A  general  battle  enaaes.  Glozy  meeting  Ambi- 
tion, the  latter  is  overeóme.  Raabness,  at  length,  aided  by  Folly,  coUects 
her  foUowers»  and  assalls  her  opponents,  who  are  led  by  Vanity.  Jove  now 
bids  Gabriel  wield  bis  thunder.  Wisdom,  at  the  *  signa!,  with  Pmdence, 
rushes  to  victory.  Then  by  her  advice  Napoleón  retreats.  Battles  of  Mala- 
Yarowslavetz,  Yercia  and  Wiazma.  The  French  are  attacked  by  Winter. 
Their  distress.  Battle  of  Krasnol,  of  the  Berezina,  and  retum  of  Napoleón 
t3  Paris. 

What  dismal  scenes  appear,  surpassing  song — 
With  ruin  big,  and  full  of  human  wo  ! 
Ah,  who  can  paint  the  horror  of  that  day, 
Which  saw  black  Ruin  shake  great  Moscow's  towers ; 
Her  natives  banish'd,  or  devour'd  by  flamea  ; 
When  gorgon  Havoc  thunder'd  at  her  doors, 
And  on  the  gather'd  wealth  of  ages  preyed. 

Escap'd  from  Borodino's  dreadlul  fleld, 
The  Russian  armies  melancholy  pass'd 
Through  the  sad  town — ^before  mov'd  gory  waina, 
Burden'd  with  wo,  and  thrice  ten  thousand  felPd 
In  battle.    Rumor  stirr'd  the  credulous  crowd 
With  horrid  tales  of  Gaul ;  Despair  and  Fear 
Their  gloomy  pinions  o'er  the  city  wav'd. 
She  now  outpour'd  her  bustling  swarms,  now  blaz^d 
Bofore  Rastopkin's  torch,  the  glittering  spires 
'     Suffus'd  with  bickering  flame  and  smoky  cloud. 
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Humanity,  with  nnavailing  voice, 

Forbid  the  ruin,  Policy  advis'd. 

Unnumber'd  Ruasians  saw  their  all  destroy'd 

In  tearfal  mood,  to  Providenra  resign'd, 

Or  desperate  plung'd  into  the  wrathful  fire. 

With  lamentationsj  miserable  moans, 

Loud  howls,  from  all  the  buming  ocean  rise. 

Throtigh  lofty  temples  Ruin  flercely  drives 

In  raging  flames,  and  shoots  in  whirlwinds,  round 

The  blazing  domes.     Nine  times  the  rolling  "World 

Fac'd  Sol  with  rival  fires — ^while  leeward  roli'd 

A  smoky  ocean,  darkening  distant  realms, 

Thiek  spangl'd,  many  a  league,  with  sparkling  streams ; 

Ere  Trance  encamp'd  among  the  smouldering  piles 

Of  cnimbling  palaces  and  princely  seats, 

Midst  de3olation  drear,  and  scenes  of  wo. 

It  seem'd  no  moro  that  Moscow,  which  of  late, 

Glittering  with  golden  spires,  and  domes  superb, 

Held  happy  thousands  foUowing  various  toil ; 

Where  commerce,  with  industrious  hand,  diffus'd 

The  sweets  of  Ufe,  and  gave  exnberant  wealth ; 

Where  bells,  thick  sounding,  waken'd  pious  care, 

And  busy  myriads  walk'd  confusedly  gay  ; 

The  fair,  unconscious  of  impending  ills ; 

And  children  loud  with  joy  of  life's  bright  mom. 

Philanthropy,  in  tears,  survey'd  the  scene, 

And  thus  complain'd  :  Forgotten  by  my  race, 

Where  shall  I,  hapless  vagrant,  find  repose  % 

líor  seas,  ñor  lands  delight  me  more  :  fell  war 

Commands  my  absence,  tho'  by  stealth,  I  tread 

Where  he  has  march'd  to  heal  the  wounds  he  leaves. 

Earth's  sons  have  seen  Sol  pass  through  all  the  signs 

Since  e'en  from  Franklin's  country  peace  was  drivon  : 

Contention's  woful  empire  girds  the  globe — 

Ah,  when  will  Howard's  spirit  rule  the  world  ! 

In  him  the  virtues  liv'd,  and  mourn'd  for  man. 

When  mighty  kings  shall  be  forgot,  his  ñame 

Shall  honor'd  sound  along  the  wild  of  years ; 
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He  by  exaraple  taught  my  lore,  and  sooth'd 
The  miBeries  of  his  kind.     Oh,  how  nnlike 
Who  plunge  great  nations  into  murderous  war  1 
Glad  years,  by  Hope  to  Virtue  promis'd,  haate, 
Paes  the  wide  gulf  of  vice-infected  time  1 
Of  glory  full  of  the  redeeming  God ; 

0  come  with  all  your  joys,  with  dove-like  peace, 
And  wipe  away  onr  tears  1    Fly,  lingering  gloom  ! 
Insult  not  Wisdom  more ;  let  earth  rejoice 

In  light,  in  innocence,  and  sacred  loVe, 
Approv'd  before  th'  omniscient  judge  of  worlds. 

So  speaMng,  Heaven  Bhe  scal'd  on  murky  cloud ; 
A  pensive  sadness  fell  on  nature's  face — 
Bescmblance  of  the  melancholy  mind. 

The  while,  Kutnsoff  to  his  monárch  sends 
The  dismal  message,  of  his  Moscow  fled 
On  buming  wings  away ;  its  site  attain'd 
By  his  great  enemy ;  but  presumes  the  reahn 
From  hostile  rule  secure ;  on  hope  relies, 
And  bids  him  patient  hear  the  voice  of  fate. 
But  Alexander,  griev'd  at  ruin's  march, 
Himab]y  thus  prays :  O  king  of  kings  attend 
To  misery's  voice,  and  heal  the  raging  wounds 
Wide  gaping  in  my  soul  1  Grant,  that  my  powers 
May  prove  victorious,  and  Napoleón  know 
The  darkncss  of  defeat ;  his  wrath  subside 
In  floods  of  evil  fortune ;  his  high  hand, 
Which  menaces  the  world,  be  rendered  nuil, 
To  threaten  earth's  legitímate  kings  no  more, 
With  arms,  or  doctrine  of  plebeian  source. 
Oh,  condescend  to  notice  princes'  tears — 
May  we  deserve  thy  morcy  in  our  need  I 
Long,  long,  our  realm's  integrity  maintain : 
For  such  great  kindness,  all  that  man  can  give 

1  yield — a  grateful,  puré,  and  upright  heart. 
Heaven's  monarch  heard,  as  high  above  the  sun 

And  stellar  orbs,  he  fill'd  his  dazzling  throne, 
Scanning  infinity  with  mild  r^ard : 
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.  The  Russiaii  and  the  GalKc  merit  weigh'd : 
The  Bcale  of  Prance  ascended ;  Eussia's  fell — 
Se  Btraight  pronounc'd  their  doom,  and  gave  the  nod  : 
Ab  bow'd  his  head,  immensity  was  mov'd. 
Then  to  TJriel  forthwith  gave  command 
To  order  Wisdom,  not  to  mix  in  strife 
With  Passions,  till  th'  almighty  Bignal  given : 
liOnd  bollowing  thnnder,  and  wide  sea  of  storm. 

Swift  Jove's  bright  herald  spreads  his  blazing  wings, 
For  Wisdom's  cahn  abode.    He  found  her  soon 

La  beauty  unadom'd ;  her  shield  ánd  arms 

Neglected  lay  contignons ;  her  bright  eyes 

Were  roving  thro'  the  gloom  of  ages  past, 

In  Bober  converse,  with  th'  historie  muse ; 

She  blush'd,  thongh  calm,  to  see  SoPs  regent  bright 

Of  giant  stature :  Ab  on  earth  he  strode 

O'er  empires  at  éach  step,  his  locks  of  gold 

In  th'  empyrean  blaz'd ;  his  arm  before 

Removed  th'  obstructing  cloudfl,  that  darkly  roll'd 

TJpon  his  left,  and  fell  in  fitful  showers. 

Celestial  lightnings  ronnd  his  garment  play'd, 

That  flowing  far  th'  horizon  streak'd  with  fire : 

His  jasper  Beeming  wings  shed  dazzling  light ; 

And  god-like  countenance  reverend  awe  inspir'd. 

She  conrteous  asks :  From  what  superior  world, 

And  on  what  errand,  he  to  earth  descends  ? 

Adding ;  canst  thon  be  him,  I  recent  deem'd 

Woold  come,  auspícions,  from  the  throne  of  Jove 

Intent  with  me  to  urge  the  fate  of  men  1 
The  ángel  answers :  Messenger  I  come 

From  Heaven's  eternal  king ;  who  bids  thee  stay 

Thy  potent  arm,  ñor  join  th'  impassion'd  war, 

Till  he  give  signal  in  the  neighboring  skies : 

Loud  Bounding  thunder,  and  wide  sea  of  storm. 

Henee  I  presago  that  victory  and  thyself 

Will  jointly  walk,  and  hush  the  noisy  jar ; 

But  in  late  hour,  and  on  an  evil  day. 
He  spoke,  and  distant  clouds  retum'd  his  voice. 
28 
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Wisdom  replied :  I  see  the  coming  strife — 

'Twill  not  accord  then  with  decided  fate 

T'  exert  my  power,  till  Jove  dieplay  the  sign ! 

She  ended.     The  bright  ángel  tuming,  soar'd 
On  lightning  pinions,  cloudfl  flew  downward  urg'd 
By  wings  celestial ;  swift  beyond  her  view 
And  planetary  orbits  he  obtain'd, 
And  mingled  with  the  joyful  sons  of  Heaveji.. 

Meantime,  at  Jove'B  command,  grave  Providence 
The  Pafisions  suromon'd  to  the  dome  of  Fame. 
In  shining  circles  through  the  ampie  hall, 
They  stream'd  with  faces  bright ;  yet  secret  vex'd, 
They  oflen  darken'd  with  tempestaouB  frowns. 
The  judge  involv'd  in  lambent  clouds  of  gold 
Uplifts  his  arm ;  and  Budden  thmider  shakes 
The  glowing  temple ;  silence  deop  succeeds ; 
TVTiile  thus  he  speaks :  The  Gallíc  Emperor  camps 
On  Moscow's  site ;  shall  he  continué  tiiere  ? 
Or  straight  retrace  his  steps  to  Memen's  stream  ? 
In  yonr  decisión  lies  the  fate  of  realma. 

Ambition  first,  despondent  thus  began : 
Sad  is  the  climax  of  these  mighty  deeds, 
Progressing  long — Fulfiller  of  the  fates  I 
This  conflagration  in  thy  breast  conceal'd, 
Pennitted  me  to  dote  on  futnre  time 
And  great  Napoleón ;  but  my  sightless  mind, 
And  unprophetic  nature,  now  ill  seem 
Adapted  to  do  more  than  humbly  hope ; 
The  common  course  of  things  may  sudden  chango : 
Who  had  believed  Eussia  would  Moscow  bum, 
And  on  herself  such  sad  destruction  bring  1 
What«dire  defence  I  what  cruel  height  of  rage, 
And  boundless  woe  will  tyranny  indulge  1 
My  expectations  blasted,  Hope's  fair  boon, 
The  winter  shield,  great  Moscow,  now  no  more, 
Is  it  not  meet  that  Gaul's  long  trains  return 
To  Dwina's  stream,  while  the  mild  season  reigns, 
Whose  rapid  march  will  soon  arrive  midst  snows, 
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Destructive  frost,  dark  skies,  and  chilling  winds  ? 
The  stafF  whoreon  we  lean'd  has  broke — ^the  base 
On  which  was  superstructed  the  resolve 
To  enter  Mobcow's  walls  by  one  campaign, 
Has  fail'd;  why  then  persist  in  that  attempt  ? 
Why  tarry  where  it  was  Tmwise  to  come  ? 

W  henee  will  the  sustenance  of  his  troops  be  drawn  ? 
Sure  not  from  Poland,  as  Moldavia's  host, 

(Uncheck'd  by  Swartzenburg,)  will  soon  evince. 

Ñor  from  the  Ukraine :  Lectascova's  camp 

Effectnal  interdiction  will  oppose. 

In  trnth  th'  altérnate  Fate  vouehsafes  to  give 

The  Chief,  is  instant  flight,  or  ruin  vast. 
Next  Pride  imperious,  thns  vehement  spoke : 

Earth-ruling  power,  by  whom  great  nations  fall, 

Preserve  my  pleasures  had  in  GauPs  fam'd  Chief, 

When  kingdom-shaking  Victory  glads  his  soul. 

Methinks  he  shoald  on  Moseow's  site  remain 

'Till  winter  melt  beneath  the  breeze  of  epring. 

Would  Russia  daré  disturb  his  dread  repose  f 

Front  Borodino's  victor  in  his  camp  ? 

Bnt  some  Moldavian  army  threats  his  rear  I 

And  Famine  menaces  what  way  he  tums  I 
.  Has  then  Ambition  leap'd  a  realm  too  far  ? 

Will  comfortless  retreat  alone  secare  ? 

íTot  circumstances,  bnt  the  hero  rnles 

Inflexible — ^he  never  learn'd  to  flee. 

Thongh  disappointment  mov'd  his  soul  that  day, 

When  Moscow  roll'd  along  the  skies  in  smoke, 

And  danc'd  on  winds,  he  stood  unaw'd ;  me  call'd 

And  Valor :  in  his  presence  prolix  time 

We  heard  his  dictates,  and  with  pleasure  found 

He  would  not  retrogade  for  cities  bum'd, 

Or  signs  of  cowardice  in  his  mad  foe. 

Before  he  should  retreat  peace  must  be  made ; 

Such  as  the  conqueror  of  a  main  resort, 
,0r  capital  of  empire  might  propound ; 

That  he  triumphant  on  retreating  wheels 
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May  drag  the  wealth  and  gloiy  of  his  foe. 
To  those,  ñor  other  terma  will  I  subscribe, 
For  his  abandonment  of  Eussia's  realm, 
Though  frightfül  Danger  ope  diré  gulf  before. 

Thns  she ;  then  Bashness  with  like  frenzy  speaks : 
Shall  the  great  monarch  with  his  matchless  host, 
Like  timorous  herds,  depart  the  Bnssian  clime  1 
Why  not  remain,  'till  the  great  object  won, 
For  which  he  rouses  Europeas  states  to  arms  ? 
What  shall  obstruct  his  high  designs  ?    What  man, 
Without  snpemal  aid,  can  harm  him  therel 
Speak  nought  of  fool  retreat,  ye  way ward  throng, 
Lest  I  grasp  all  my  stores,  and  with  one  blast 
Confonnd  your  senses,  and  wild  madness  reign. 

'Tis  unfit  time  to  spread  false  larums  here ; 
Jf  bold  Ambition  disappointment  feel, 
Most  relaxation  of  the  gloríons  toil 
Ensue  ?    Far  diflferent  I  conjecture ;  Pride 
And  Valor  will  ^ssist  the  potent  Chief 
To  hold  on  Moscow ;  thence  he  will  not  move 
In  sad  recnrsion  to  Borysthenes, 
Though  thrice  more  inauspicious  fortune  seem. 
Glory  and  Peace  shall  his  retum  attend : 
Know,  then,  my  firm  resolve,  which  not  e'en  thou 
O  Judge  of  Earth,  shalt  chango,  though  thy  great  sire 
Come  headlong  from  his  flaming  throne,  and  hurí 
Diré  thunderbolts  abroad,  and  frigid  storms, 
Is  Moscow  to  retain  'till  he  make  glorious  peace. 

Although  gigantic  danger  round  him  grows : 
Think  ye,  he  trembles  at  the  forcé  of  men, 
Or  slow  benumbing  algor  i    Are  the  brave 
Not  always  free  i    Before  ignoble  flight, 
*Tis  theirs  to  storm  the  frowning  gate  of  death — 
Tear  tyrants  from  their  thrones — fit  earth  for  Ufe, 
^Or  pass  with  glory  to  the  world  of  souls. 

He  ended.    Yanity  thus  soon  began : 
Illustrious  power,  we  reverence  thy  decrees, 
Which,  for  long  time,  have  given  me  high  delight 
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In  the  great  hero,  whom  we  now  dispose ; 

JBnt  dark  and  yaríed  are  the  scenes,  before 

BLíb  presént  tenor,  and  beyond  the  veil 

Tliat  Bhronds  resistless  destiny  from  man, 

Are  manj  angry  shapes,  and  dimly  seen. 

Perhaps  the  terror  of  victorionfi  ñame, 

Aecompanied  by  strong  myriads,  niight  command 

Safe  plight  in  Mobcow  ;  but  deep  doubt  o'erclonds 

The  eonnsels  of  my  breast :  It  might  result 

Far  better,  timely  to  commence  retreat ; 

But  what  mmsual  wonder  will  prevail 

Among  mankind,  if  he  retum  unfranght 

With  Bpoils  of  conqnest,  or  without  the  peace 

He  warr^d  to  díctate  1    Will  not  Fear  then  say : 

I  him  inglorions  led  to  safer  lands — 

He  heard  my  lore,  obsequious  took  my  course ; 

Else  had  he  perish'd  in  the  hostile  clime, 

And  Franco  no  more  inspir'd  the  world  with  awe  ? 

Thns  she ;  Ambition  then  more  told,  proceeds : 
Retreat  1  unhappy  term,  to  me  propos'd, 
Sonndfl  like  the  lion's  roar  and  vnlture's  Bcream 
To  their  foreboding  victims ;  bnt  defeat. 
And  general  rain,  far  more  odious  seem. 
This,  I  presume,  may  happen  to  our  Chief, 
Though  yet  victorioua  and  all-conquering  deem'd, 
If  the  sing'd  site  of  Moscow  keep  him  long. 

When  first  he  march'd  on  this  august  campaign, 
I  bid  him  there  abide  the  winter  drear ; 
But  this  combustión  then  was  not  foreseen. 
'Tis  best  to  act  accordant  with  events, 
Not  rush  with  Rashness  on  uncertain  doom. 
'Tis  sure  impleasant  to  retrace  the  steps 
Of  mighty  war ;  but  much  I  wish  the  king, 
With  all  his  myriads,  were  in  Foland's  bounds : 
And  thither  to  arrive  let  him  essay ; 
There  wait  the  beck  of  spring  to  rise  again 
In  the  dread  majesty  of  glorious  war. 

So  speaking,  Rashness,  fir'd  with  vengeance,  rose, 
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Grasp'd  her  red  shield,  and  wav'd  her  shining  Bword ; 
While  the  great  Congress  sudden  panic  seiz'd 
Or  bold  emotion ;  swift  they  lift  their  arme, 
Stand  nerv'd  for  battle,  and  defiance  firown. 
Firm  Providence  sat  midst  th'  increasing  fray, 
Like  Andes,  awful,  grand,  and  mild,  when  Btonns 
Howl  on  his  sides,  dark  heaven's  artillery  sounds. 
And  tempests  rend  his  cliffs  with  dreadñil  roar. 

Ambition,  first,  the  rude  distnrber  dar'd 
To  measnre  prowess  in  th'  adjoiníng  field. 
He  gladly  heard,  and  to  his  comrades  call'd : 
Bonse  all  your  rage ;  assume  the  trnsty  shields ; 
Assert  your  dignity,  ñor  be  control'd 
By  the  chill  connsels  of  inglorious  friends. 
Then,  as  a  whirlwind  rushes  on  tall  groves, 
In  wild  confusión  scattering  limbs  and  leaves, 
He  bounds  npon  his  foe ;  ñor  waits  the  field 
Propos'd  for  combat :  Midst  the  radiant  Hall 
Their  weapons  clash'd,  and  fearfiíl  tumult  rose. 
Swift  open  flew  the  gates,  with  thundering  sound, 
Before  the  rushing  deluge  of  stern  forms, 
Of  principal,  auxiliar  powers,  all  arm'd 
With  different  weapons,  bnming  to  contend. 
Amidst  them  Rashness  and  Ambition  rag'd 
In  boisterous  battle ;  forceful  blows  were  given, 
Black  iré,  keen  threat'ning,  edg'd  their  fiery  eyes. 
TJrg'd  by  the  crowding  host,  they  reach  the  field ; 
Bnt,  neither  conqnering,  sepárate  to  array 
Their  votaries ;  then  each  lifts  his  standard  high, 
Inviting  followers  :  fruitless  prove  their  pains ; 
For  now  promiscnous  fight  tumultnons  rag'd 
With  stunning  sound,  fast  darkening  all  the  field. 
Tremendous  nproar  thrills  the  startled  sphere ; 
Fame's  temple  quakes ;  Mars,  plum'd  with  horror,  low'rs 
On  flaming  clouds,  loud  thundering  o'er  the  host ; 
Glory,  impetuous,  bounded  midst  the  fray, 
Divested  of  her  starry  robes ;  but  garb'd 
With  brazen  armor ;  dreadful  as  a  god 
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She  lighten'd  round,  and  wastefal  javelin  swung. 

Valor  with  lofty  port  majestic  drove 

TTÍ8  rattling  car,  by  winged  monsters  drawn, 

Through  the  dread  combat,  with  resistless  might ; 

What  way  he  tnrn'd,  defeat  before  him  flew, 

TiU  bold  Ambitíon,  fiery-helm'd,  rebnff'd 

With  bolt  enormous,  both  his  dragón  steeds, 

And  hnrPd  them,  staggering  to  the  verge  of  death ; 

When  from  his  car  he  springs,  and  lifting  high 

Its  adamantine  wheels,  with  fatal  aim 

Then  hnrls  on  his  opposer,  who  in  vain 

Essays  to  shun  their  ftiry  with  long  lance, 

And  falls,  with  swimming  eyes ;  bnt  Hope  fast  heals 

The  painful  wonnd ;  her  pharmacy  renews 

The  warrior  with  her  wonted  power ;  then  qnick 

In  search  of  her  snbdner,  she  speeds  forth ; 

Bnt  soon  meets  Bashness,  fronted  with  Despair, 

Whose  face  temfic  frown'd.     Short  panse  ensues 

Of  deep  amaze ;  a  horrid  tmce  !  then  fierce, 

And  terrible,  in  stormy  conflict  join ; 

Diré  clash'd  their  arms,  emitting  gleamy  rays ; 

Pride  look'd  astonnded  on  the  ardnous  strife. 

At  length,  like  tumbling  tower,  Ambition  fell ; 

Her  fall  shook  all  the  lield  ;  struck  by  a  shaft, 

Which  Rashness  snatch'd  from  Fame's  refulgent  gate 

In  angry  haste.    Again  the  warrior  rose  ; 

Bnt  will'd  no  more  to  shine  in  Inckless  fray. 

And  disappear'd,  in  clouds  and  darkness  veil'd, 

Lamenting  her  dishonor  and  sore  wonnds. 

While  Rashness,  blnstering,  snmmon'd  all  her  train, 

And  wav'd  her  lofty  banner  o'er  the  war. 

Fast  she  coUects  her  forces,  and  presnmes 

lS.er  concentrated  strength  shall  sweep  the  field 

Of  enemies — ^throngh  her  formíng  lines  she  darts, 

like  flickering  meteor,  and  arrays  for  fight ; 

Her  cloven  helmet,  haggard  eyes,  dark  plumes, 

In  battle  singad ;  her  brokien  spear,  and  club 

Of  Parian  marble,  thríce  ten  cubits  long, 
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Tom  from  the  front  of  Fame's  resplendent  dome, 
High  brandishing,  in  ampie  circles,  spread 
Distraction  round.    Folly,  her  next  in  power, 
With  ghastly  langh  strode  on  the  mnrky  air 
On  hideoüs  goigon,  that  had  thonsand  legs,     ^ 
llnnnmber'd  wings,  deaf  ears,  and  one  dim  eye. 
Oft  o'er  her  banda  she  ruinons  career'd, 
Herself  despoiling,  when  redonbled  grin 
Sat  on  her  visage,  and  a  pntrid  tear 
Roll'd  down  and  lodg'd  npon  her  snaky  tongue. 
She  ml'd  the  ríght,  Rashness  the  centre  of  their  host, 
And  Pride  the  left.    Against  them  stood  a  throng 
OonfíiB'd^  indifferent  and  wíthont  control. 

Now  the  chíef  leader,  Bashness,  thns  oommands : 
Companions  ín  contention,  grasp  your  arms, 
Or  rocky  masses,  and  from  Bwift  ascent 
High  in  the  air,  rush  downward  on  yon  foes, 
Thick  spreading  ruin,  terror  and  dismay  ; 
And  Bweep  them  from  the  field.    They  heard,  and  fire 
(ileam'd  from  their  eyes ;  each  brandish'd  fiery  arms, 
Defiance  hurling  to  th'  opposing  powers, 
And  Btraight  spread  out  umbrageous  wings ;  now  clouds, 
Big  with  dark  tempest,  muttering  wrath  they  seem, 
Soaring  tremendous,  till  fit  height  attain'd, 
When  with  jBrm  air,  and  weapons  lifted  high, 
Obliquely  down  they  msh  against  the  foe, 
Like  lightning  darting  from  the  stormy  sky  : 
Fearnil  discharge  ensues  ;  but  strikes  onsure, 
Or  wastes  on  empty  wind  its  angry  weight ; 
Fot  Vanity  beheld  the  torrenfs  course, 
And  caution'd  thus  her  train  :  Lo !  yonder  storm 
Fast  coming  from  jnid-heaven,  threat'ning  to  sweep, 
With  one  dread  blow,  our  remnant  bravo  far  off 
The  cheerful  predncts  of  this  bright  domain ! 
To  shun  sueh  evil :  while  the  enemy  poise 
Their  mountain-rending  arms,  for  fetal  stroke, 
Let  all  outspread  their  wings,  make  swift  ascent, 
And  downward  on  the  foe  play  scathful  game. 
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Thej  gladlj  hear,  and  half  extend  their  wingB, 
On  Bpringy  knee,  waiting  the  dread  approach 
Of  flamÍBg  foríeB,  whose  invidious  eyes 
Shot  forth  pernicioTis  rajB  and  horrors  diré. 
Then  at  the  signal,  all  with  sadden  bound, 
On  gloomy  wings^  above  death's  storm  aspire. 
Each  BweUing  tenfold  larger,  and  inflam'd 
Witli  choler,  rush'd  npon  th'  astounded  host ; 
That  in  foul  plight,  now  grovell'd  iinder  shower 
Of  iron,  diamond,  qniveríng  bolts,  and  hills  ; 
Bnt  Boon  promÍBcaouB  reasoended  high, 
In  wfld  confosion,  and  hnge  Bwelling,  join'd 
In  cióse  contention  ;  darkness  wrapt  them  ronnd  ; 
Fríend  bandied  strokes  with  friend,  as  foe  with  foe ; 
Bocks  on  tbem  thunder'd  and  deep  wonnds  impress'd ; 
Spears,  like  the  masts  of  hugest  ships,  were  thrown, 
Eending  and  marring  their  etherial  frames. 
Th'  intense  attritíon  of  conflicting  powers 
Shot  glancing  lightning  throngh  the  stormy  scene, 
The  clash  of  arms  and  armor  the  lond  sound 
Of  shpnting  thousands,  and  wild  shrieks  of  pain, 
Three  times  bright  Sol's  dinmal  march  prevaiPd, 
And  all  the  crystal  field  obscnr'd  around 
Fame's  radiant  temple,  which,  'till  then,  ne'er  saw 
Ñor  heard  the  tamnlt  of  such  dreadfal  fray ; 
When  Heaven's  Almighty  King  thns  Gabriel  bids : 

Go  with  onr  gloomy  veil  and  fiery  shafts, 
On  wings  of  storm,  loud  thnnderíng  to  yon  field 
Such  peáis  as  mortals  seldom  hear ;  wide  earth 
Shall  tremble,  as  the  lofty  hinsie  swells. 
Let  one  hand  bear  the  boreal  wind,  enchain'd, 
Which  loóse,  when  Wisdom  shall  have  won  the  field^ 
And  far  o'er  ocean  drive  th'  involving  gloom. 

He  ceas'd — to  Heaven's  great  armory  Gkbriel  ñies 
On  snowy  wings,  majestically  grand  I 
His  gracefbl  coontenance  darted  rays  divine  , 
A  starry  crown,  with  everliving  flovers, 
High  plnm'd  and  bright,  hia  noble  front  adom'd  : 
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He  grasp'd  the  dreadftil  arma,  and  call'd  the  winds 

And  sable  clouds.    The  distant  winds  attend 

The  sovereign  summons ;  clouds  tumultuons  roll 

Before  the  boisterons  tenants  of  the  skies, 

And  all,  obedient  to  the  angePs  will, 

Convolve  ín  dusky  ocean,  where  he  rides, 

Deep  circumfus'd  with  darkness ;  at  his  nod 

The  wide-spread  clouds  and  tempests  change  their  course. 

And  every  movement  to  his  will  conform. 

Soon,  o'er  the  warring  hosts,  the  clouds  condense, 
While  sable  night  walks  suUen  midst  their  ranks, 
Scattering  grim  phantoms,  and  delusions  strange — 
And  sudden  fly  the  blazing  bolts  below, 
Breaking  the  gloom,  with  angry,  fitfiíl  glare — 
Loud  peáis  on  peáis  of  rending  thunder  roll, 
Impressing  heaven  and  earth  with  deepest  awe ; 
But  most  the  warring  myriads ;  they  amaz'd. 
And  trembling  saw,  on  every  side,  the  hand 
Of  War  and  Euin :  Valor  only  stood 
With  undejected  brow ;  though  all  his  plumes 
Were  sing'd,  his  splendid  arms  and  armor  marr'd,  * 
And  grievous  wounds  imprinted  on  his  breast. 

"Wisdom  the  sign  perceiv'd,  and  to  her  child 
Thus  speaks :  Lo,  the  great  signal  for  my  march, 
Ciad  in  decisive  arms ;  for  forcé  of  fight 
Is  now  solé  argument  with  yon  mad  powers. 
Ah  I  how  unlike  what  Reason  would  prescribe  ! 
What  thou  wouldst  dictate,  bom  to  happier  doom  ! 
Go  bring  my  chariot,  and  ethereal  steeds — 
Cbnduct  their  course — while  I,  with  powerful  light, 
Dazzle  their  eyes,  and  wielding  fatal  spear, 
Hurí  all  the  combatants  from  the  rude  scene, 
And  end  the  damning  fary  of  their  arms. 

Prudence  arrays  the  steeds  of  heavenly  birth, 
Their  eyes  are  light ;  their  feet  the  test  of  time  ; 
Their  manes  flow  glimmering  with  a  thousand  hues ; 
Their  speed  is  swift  as  knowledge  strikes  the  mind. 
She  mounts  the  starry  seat  with  Wisdom  steru, 
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'WsLveñ  the  bright  scourge,  and  darts  along  the  heaven  ; 
Ñor  stops ;  but  midst  the  storm  of  combat  drives  ; 
Where  lightning,  thunder,  darkness,  torrent  showers 
Of  hills  encountering  hills,  with  ponderous  crash, 
And  wamors'  flaming  faces  spread  dismay. 
Then  snatches  from  her  quiver  fiery  globes, 
And  hurlfi  them  streaming  throtigli  the  boisterous  fight ; 
"When  sevenfold  hideous,  raging  Discord  frown'd ; 
An  increas'd  clamor,  and  confosion  rose ; 
The  field  was  whelm'd  in  flames,  and  heaven  o'erspread 
"With  clouds  and  terrors  :  Gabriel  there  displodes 
Th'  artillery  of  puissant  Jove,  while  quakes 
The  región  round,  and  glows  the  conscious  earth 
"With  angry  light :  Eashness  had  scanty  time 
(Her  eyes  half  clos'd),  to  say :  Can  this  be  Jove, 
Or  Wisdom  pouring  forth  her  blazing  floods, 
But  chill  as  winter  ?  when  her  spear  assaird, 
That  fast,  with  all  who  trod  the  field,  she  fled, 
Forgetful  of  her  arms  and  armor ;  loud 
They  roar'd,  and  hurriod  ways  diverse,  like  flocks 
Of  timorous  lambs,  when  wolves  invade  their  íbld  ; 
And  joy'd  in  snch  escapo  from  the  dread  wheels, 
Eelentless  steeds,  fierce  snns,  and  ruthless  speai*, 
Which  foUow'd  after,  in  tremendous  blaze, 
Midst  screams,  distraction  and  the  thunder's  sound. 
FoUy,  on  her  enormons  beast,  slow  mov'd ; 
Forgot  to  grin  ;  for  panic  chain!d  her  jaws — 
Dismounted,  halted,  and  behind  it  skxük'd, 
To  save  life's  lov^d  remains ;  but  soon  the  spear 
Fell'd  the  broad  bulwark  ;  still  conceard  she  lay 
Beneath  its  ampie  frame,  till  ceas'd  the  strífe. 

Now  Wisdom  stopp'd  pursuit,  and  swift  retum'd 
Solé  victor  from  th'  o'erthrow  of  thousands  arm'd. 
Gabriel  restrainM  his  thunders,  and  unloos'd 
The  boreal  wind,  which  rush'd  tumultuous  forth, 
Commixing  battle's  gloom  with  lofty  clouds, 
That  onward  fast  in  troubled  grandeur  sail : 
All  heaven  sighs ;  the  trees  of  earth  low  bend  j 
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The  ocean  whitens,  and  hoaree  murmnring  rólls, 
Till  the  dun  refuse  far  away  is  borne ; 
Then,  at  th'  archangel's  lieet,  the  blast  snbsides, 
And  he  to  Jove's  offidgent  court  retums. 
Wisdom  to  Fame^B  abode  departs — ^there  Bees 
Stem  Providence  cast  threatening  eye  on  Ganl. 
By  right  of  victory  now  Bhe  quick  descends, 
While  in  the  Kremlin  he  hifl  troops  review'd, 
And  thna  Napoleón  warnfl :  Fly  warrior,  fly 
(Thongh  mnch  too  late  I  fear,)  from  Enssia'B  land ; 
Lest  Moscow  be  the  grave  of  all  thy  power. 
Full  thrico  ten  preeious  dayB  are  buried  now, 
Since  thou  shouldat  have  departed  this  sad  Bcene ; 
But  mad  Qontention  in  the  field  of  Fame, 
The  íire  of  Rashness,  and  the  forcé  of  Pride 
Forbade  the  prudent  deed.    Kow  arm'd  I  come 
"With  fiíll  experience  from  victorious  field : 
Tonr  wild  deluders  fled  before  my  arms ; 
But  ah  1  what  can  redeem  the  time  they  stole ! 
Lost  empires  and  great  thrones  may  be  regain'd 
By  gold,  or  conquest,  or  a  people'B  love ; 
But  all  the  treasnre  of  the  spacious  earth, 
Its  love  or  arms,  can  not  one  day  recaU. 
Ere  thrice  earth  rolls,  in  Scorpio  flamea  the  sun : 
Too  Boon  the  thickening  sky  may  teem  with  Btorm, 
And  blustering  winter  chíU  yotir  mighty  powers ; 
But  weeks  may  yet  revolve  before  he  comes 
With  keen  intensity :  that  time  improve ; 
Be  not  by  Hope's  feir  promiBCB  deceiv'd ; 
Has  not  th'  attack  on  Kaples'  king  made  known 
The  Russian  policy  ?    Has  Dery's  fall, 
And  thrice  bíx  hundred  of  his  warrior's  brave, 
While  Bagawout,  and  bold  Beningsen  died, 
Not  prov'd  that  Russia  Bpums  the  proflfer'd  peaceí 
The  foe  who  durst  infringe  a  trace— who  whelm'd 
Híb  fairest  city  in  a  sea  of  fire, 
'Tis  vain  to  hope  will  to  your  terms  subscribe. 
She  spoke ;  the  Emperor  angry  thus  responda : 
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Doubtless,  the  treacherous  foe  has  prov'd  'tis  time 
Our  armieB  were  withdrawn  to  Nieper's  shore ; 
Ere  day  again  this  dreary  waste  illume, 
The  melancholj  march  ^all  have  begun. 

He  ended,  and  the  sapient  power  retir'd — 
Then  thiis  his  chie&  he  bíds :  My  brave  compeers, 
The  voice  of  Wisdom  wams  me  to  retreat 
From  thÍB  ill  fated  gronnd ;  or  hope  for  peace ; 
Then  ronse  the  army  and  prepare  to  move 
By  morrow'B  dawn :  Inform  the  troops,  we  go 
To  winter  qnarters  in  a  happier  clime. 
liBt  Delzon  throngh  TeBchemigrase  advance 
"With  his  división  to  conceal  the  way 
Onlr  main  proceeds^  which  on  Mojaisk  will  march. 
Beanhamois,  and  Mnrat,  Ealouga's  road 
Will  tread ;  but  with  our  centre  re-nnite 
At  Patoutinka ;  and  Mortier,  the  last 
T'  abandon  Moscow,  will  by  well  charg'd  mines, 
This  Kremlin  from  its  deép  foundation  rend, 
That  Bnssia's  grandest  citadel  destroy'd 
May  not  obstmct  our  march  when  we  retum. 
Thns  he — ^Vandamme  proposes  to  consume 
By  conflagration  all  the  buildings  round ; 
"  The  enemy's  rule  more  fuU  effect  to  give, 
And  spread  the  devastation  he  begun^ 
That  milder  wars  he  wage  in  future  time." 

The  Monarch  then :  Not  I  will  farther  harm 
Humanity ;  though  guilt  might  be  chastis'd, 
Fair  innocence  would  suffer  by  the  deed — 
Besides,  the  act  were  uselesB,  save  to  prove 
That  we,  e'en  we,  may  stoop  to  base  revenge  I 
For  national  ends,  not  individual  wo, 
We  draw  the  sword :  We  wage  no  rival  war 
Of  devastation ;  let  the  enemy  take 
Of  this  the  glory ;  ours  are  higher  aims. 

The  chiefe  to  their  respective  posts  depart, 
Proclaim  that  Moscow  is  unworthy  now 
Of  their  resort ;  they  therefore  will  remove 
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"Where  plenty  smileB,  redundant  with  delight, 

And  winter  jovial  ñows  in  feast  and  song. 
The  listeníng  armies  glad  forsake  the  camp, 

Where  meagre  Famine  hoarse  began  to  growl, 

High  tosa  her  furrow'd  head  and  claah  her  fangs. 

láke  gloomy  douds  they  move,  o'orshading  earth 

Many  a  long  league,  bending  with  Moscow'b  spoils. 

Far  as  the  eje  may  roam  from  Bome  tall  mast 

Nodding  o'er  ocean's  waves,  the  loaded  wains 

In  triple  files  extended ;  still  behind 

Groan'd  many  a  chariot  nnder  trophies  won 

From  Tnrk,  and  Persian,  by  the  warlike  Gzars; 

And  fam'd  St.  Iwan's  cross  aboye  them  shone. 
Soon  half  the  Kremlin  thnndering  heavenward  tow^*"®" 

The  lond  explosión  shakes  the  región  round. 

Thence  Iloviaski  knew  his  foes  were  fled, 

And,  sndden  rnshing  on  the  dying  pile, 

Th'  inflaming  match  extinguish'd,  aud  possess'd 

The  dismal  eity.     Thousands  now  retum'd 
From  mournfiíl  exile,  searching  for  their  homes. 
Alas  I  no  vestige  mark'd  a  spot  so  dear ; 
O'er  ampie  space  blank  Desolation  frown'd — 
And  here,  and  there,  a  solitary  dome, 
Shatter'd,  and  darken'd,  hapless  monrners  seem'd ; 
Like  some  póor  sire,  the  last  of  all  his  race, 
That  grieves  in  silence  for  his  oflTspring  dead. 
The  wretched  wanderers  cry :  O  woful  tomb 
Of  lofty  Moscow,  wet  with  myriads'  tears ! 
Far  hast  thou  fallen  from  thy  prond  estáte — 
Nipp'd  in  thy  splendid  bloom  by  blasting  war. 
What  once  thoa  wast  in  moumful  memory  lives ; 
Thy  shining  spires,  gay  walks,  and  bnsy  trade, 
Ah  now  no  more  I  fell  funes  here  have  rav'd ; 
Here  Euin  hideous  moan'd,  that  nought  remain'd 
To  slake  his  raging  thirst.     O,  cruel  fate ! 
Where  now  will  mjTiads  lay  their  hapless  heads, 
But  in  the  general  grave,  which  round  us  yawns, 
Devouring  with  insatiaté,  boundless  maw, 
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The  miserable  remains  of  better  days  I 

O  Heaven !  have  mercy  on  this  hapless  land ; 

Support  the  feeble,  and  direct  the  strong ; 

The  houseless  wretch,  the  chíld  of  want  defend. 

And  tum  the  ftiry  of  the  storms  away. 
Such  was  great  Moscow's  lamentable  fate, 

'Whose  sacrifice  sav'd  realnis,  and  kings  detíiron'd. 
TLouflands  unborn  shall  o'er  her  history  weep, 

Müv'd  by  her  miseries,  and  Napoleones  fall — 
Sad  theme  of  future  bards,  and  tragic  song  ! 

Beanhamois  now,  thus  valiant  Delzon  bids : 
'*  The  enemy's  in  pursuit :  At  Louja's  bridge, 
Or  at  Borofik,  (should  he  those  stations  gaín 
Before  we  pass)  injurions  fight  will  rage. 
The  last  we  hold — the  ñvst  make  haste  to  seize 
With  your  división :  On  your  speed  depends 
The  Uves  of  myriads."    Swift  he  leads  his  band, 
And  takes  th'  important  post ;  but  Russia  soon, 
Bent  on  like  object,  with  impetnous  rage, 
Against  hini  thunder'd,  and  his  warriors  drove, 
Contending  furious,  írom  the  valned  ground. 
Just  then,  the  Viceroy  lightens  through  the  fleld, 
like  sudden  sanshine  throngh  a  gloomy  storm, 
Rekindling  hope  and  valor,  where  he  moves  : 
What,  he  loud  cries,  invincible  no  more  ? 
Were  ye  miscall'd  héroes !  desorve  the  ñame — 
Be  not  from  your  select  position  driven — 
Tum  I  lest  the  foe  believes  he  wars  with  lambs. 
Thus  he.     The  rallied  train  infuriate  plung'd 
In  Russia's  staggering  lines ;  which  reinforc'd, 
Withstood  the  dread  attack,  and  had  repell'd  ; 
But  headlong,  Delzon  rush'd  amidst  the  íight, 
Inspiring  courage,  which  triumphant  rends 
Death's  terrors  from  his  brow ;  leading  his  host 
Tempestuous  on  he  fell  in  Victory's  arms. 
Guilleminot  then  guides  the  angry  blast ; 
But  soon  increasing  clouds  of  Russians,  flown 
From  Lectascova's  camp,  o'erwhelming,  drive 
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Gaul  from  the  bloody  heights.    Then  Forrestier 

Careering  lofty  midst  the  ronted  fíles^ 

And  goring  iron  showers,  thus  stops  their  flight : 

Soldiers  1  France  lies  beyond  yon  hill,  where  Dekon  sJeepá. 
Mnst  we  then  reach  Siberia,  ereK)ur  homes? 
Die,  ignominious  deaf  to  glory's  Yoice, 
Rather  than  honor'd  live,  or  fall  renown'd  ? 
See  1  Pino  swift  advances  to  our  aid — 
Let  not  the  Italians  reap  so  great  a  field ; 
Ñor  boast  they  won  the  fight,  which  we  declined ! 

He  spoke,  quick  rangmg  throngh  the  scatter'd  host : 
The  sub-commanders  fast  reform  the  Unes — 
Forward  they  march — ^th'  Italians  cióse  behind — 
All  on  the  Eussian  columns  farions  rush 
With  gory  bayoneta,  and  disploding  guns ; 
While  momentary  panse  the  thundering  tiers. 
Soon,  in  conñLsion,  Eussia's  dense  array 
Departs,  before  the  fatal  charge  of  Gaul. 
Then  roars  th'  artillery  with  redonbled  soimd, 
Destruction  sending  over  all  the  field. 
Brave  Levie  quivers  in  the  arms  of  Death — 
Gifflenga,  and  courageous  Pino  fall. 
At  length  deep  darkness  hush'd  the  battle's  voice, 
And  France,  victorious,  held  the  gory  field. 

The  while  Ghorodnia  shndder'd  at  the  charge 
Of  thrice  two  thonsand  Cossacks — ^Istria's  Duke 
His  cavalry  on  them  guides  and  soon  defeats. 
Napoleón  witness'd  the  contention  bold. 

Vereia  next  saw  steed-bome  armies  clash, 
By  Poniatowski,  and  the  Hetmán  rul'd, 
The  glimmering  sabres  strike  and  hulans  dart — 
The  younger  Platoff  fall,  as  fierce  he  led 
Impetuous  squadrons  on  the  Polish  lines ; 
Who  fought  as  fierce,  by  ancient  hatred  mov'd. 
The  warüke  father  ranging  through  the  storm, 
Saw,  bounding  wild,  the  whito  horse  of  his  son, 
The  rider  left  among  the  faUing  dead : 
Hé  seeks  his  of&pring,  heedless  of  the  fight. 
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Liifts  the  palé  youtli,.who  on  his  parent  tlirowB 
Ajffection's  last  r^ard,  attempts  to  speak— • 
In  vain — the  soul  pass'd  firom  his  quivering  lipa, 
And  left  in  icy  death  his  manly  form. 
Tben  his  dear  load  the  monrnfal  gire  resign'd, 
Tnm'd  from  the  killing  sight  his  streaming  ejes, 
And  songht  his  tent^  and  secret  ponr'd  his  tears. 

Now  dark-brow'd  evening  deck'd  with  starry  crown^ 
And  ebon  mantle,  with  dim  shapes  adom'd, 

Carne  shadowy — nature  listening  as  she  march'd 

Silent,  save  when  the  moon-ey'd  bird  complain'd. 

Before  her  Discord  bowM,  the  conflict  ceased, 

And  healing  sleep  the  eyes  of  warriors  clps'd ; 

Save  in  the  Cossack  camp— -there  lifeless  lay 

Ontstretch'd  upon  the  shaggy  skins  of  bears 

The  hopefiíl  prince,  the  glory  of  his  tribe, 

Their  leading  star  in  danger,  and  the  prop 

Of  wavering  combat ;  thick  they  round  him  kneel, 

Kiss  his  cold  hand,  and  bathe  it  with  their  tears. 
When  purple  morning  dawn'd,  a  trumpef  s  voice 

Wams  Poniatowski,  that  a  herald  comes ; 

Who,  introduc'd,  thns  urg'd  his  pious  suit : 
Onr  Hetmán  monms  his  son's  xmtimely  fall, 

Who  late  tempestuous  in  your  squadrons  plung'd ; 

The  bravest  scarce  repell'd  his  iron  surge — 

He  stood  the  fury  of  your  boldest  bands, 

And  tum'd  the  tide  of  battle,  where  he  rodé. 

Th'  heroic  father  of  a  son  so  brave, 

Short  intermission  of  contention  sues, 

That  undisturb'd  he  may  the  corpse  inum, 

With  all  the  honors  to  his  merit  due. 
Aecept  the  trace  (replied  the  valiant  chief) 

Though  duty  adverse  drive,  the  brave  are  friends — 

Cowards  alone  the  gifts  of  victory  soil — 

They  darkest  seem  when  Fortune  fairest  shines. 
The  herald  to  his  Hetmán  swiñ  return'd : 

And  soon  the  Cossack  host,  paraded,  wheel 

Around  their  much-lov'd  prince,  in  silent  grief, 
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Wíth  fervor  praying  for  liis  sonl's  repose. 
Then  the  arin'd  thousands,  in  procession  bIow, 
Tlie  honor'd  corsé,  in  solemn  state,  eonvey'd 
TTp  a  high  hill,  witli  gloomy  cypress  crown'd. 
Stern  visag'd  wan-iora  glisten'd  bright  with  tears, 
As  BÜent  round  the  grave,  in  order  rang'd, 
They  heard  the  falling  clods  his  long  adieu  declare. 
They  fired  a  volley  o'er  the  closing  tomb  ; 
Then  solemn  march'd  around  the  long  abode, 
Leading  their  steeds,  their  lances  pointing  down. 

The  while  in  echelon  Franco  slow  retreats 
Frowning  defiance.    Hovering  on  her  flanks, 
Flam'd  Cossack  clouds ;  still  her  arriero  repell'd, 
ControU'd  by  Eekmuhl's  prince,  her  swarming  foes. 
But  Famine  smote  her  train,  and  feeble  steeds, 
Qnadrupled  to  th'  artillery,  frequent  fell 
On  slippery  ice,  and  rose  no  more ;  that  oft 
Th'  nnwieldy  thunderers  were  abandon'd — spik'd — 
Their  wains  exploding,  shook  the  región  colA 

The  sun  had  thrice  on  chill  November  shone, 
When  near  Wiazma,  many  a  bristling  grove 
Of  Russian  bayonets  Nagle's  band  assaik. 
Engene  forthwith  conducts  his  valiant  corps 
To  battle — ^long  snstains  the  fierce  attack 
Of  swarming  cavalry,  with  miequal  forcé ; 
At  length  Davoust,  behind  the  conflict,  form'd 
His  war-wom  train,  and  timely  brac'd  the  fight. 
Now  terrible  discordant  armies  rag'd, 
With  fearfiíl  odds  against  the  forcé  of  Gaul : 
Full  on  the  centre  Eussia  ponrs  amain — 
Both  hostg  discharge  their  muskets — swiftly  cióse 
With  deadly  fury,  and  sky-rending  shrieks ; 
Man  bayonet  sheaths  in  man ;  at  times  recoil 
The  Eussian  lines,  and  fiery  tempests  sond ; 
The  loud  artillery  flaming,  thmidering,  shook 
The  frozen  ground,  and  heads  of  warriors  hurl'd 
Throngh  mnrky  air,  effusing  streaming  gore : 
'Twas  then,  brave  Banco,  from  thy  fearless  heart 
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Thy  own,  dissever'd,  chatter'd  o'er  the  war, 

While  fell  thy  bleeding  tnink,  a  lifeless  clod, 

From  thy  fleet  steed,  wild  prancing  through  the  storm. 

Soon  with  redoubled  ardor  Eussia  drives 
Od  either  wing  of  Gaul ;  -and  chief  where  Ney, 
Big  with  his  nation's  fate,  his  skill  display'd, 
And  prov'd  him  vers'd  in  eveiy  art  of  war : 
Here  hideons  Díscord  rag'd,  bold  Valor  storm'd, 
Ambítion  blaz'd,  and  every  genius  toil'd. 
He  held  his  station  till  the  camp  retir'd 
Beyond  Wiazma ;  while,  with  headlong  rage, 
Main  Enseia  dash'd  on  his  protecting  shield, 
Fierce  as  ten  thousand  storms,  and  all  the  winds 
Cíondens'd  on  ocean,  thundering  on  rocky  shore, 
But  on  herself,  amaz'd,  recoil'd  in  blood. 

'Now  hoary  Winter  slumbering  near  the  pole 
On  his  bleak  Arctic  bed  was  loudly  rous'd 
By  voice  of  thunder ;  qnick  the  fngid  god  • 

Eose  shaking  from  his  tresses  silvery  hail 
And  biting  blasts,  thus  speaking :  "  Hateftd  sonnds  I 
In  vain — ^ye  cannot  shake  my  iey  throne — 
Ñor  may  the  light'ning  melt  th'  etemal  pile. 
How  fitráy'd  the  thunder  from  its  sphere  so  far  1 
Sure  'twas  not  borne  on  Afer's  dnsky  wings. 
Diré  peáis !  sneh  flashes  might  consume  the  globe  t 
It  seems  the  world's  great  period  !"    When  thns  spoke 
Th'  Almighty  niler  from  th'  impending  cloud : 
Ere  many  suns,  O  Winter,  thou  hadst  walk'd 
Along  the  Eussian  cUme,  as  in  past  years ; 
But  now  a  warring  host,  there  stalking  bold, 
Presume  impunity  of  man  and  Heaven. 
Long  in  their  cause  the  wayward  Passions  fought, 
Wisdom,  at  length,  decided  for  their  weal, 
With  my  consent ;  but  now  they  little  deem 
They  go  by  sufferance  of  our  fatal  will. 
Their  reign  shall  cease,  their  chieftain  feel  distress ; 
Delay  not  then  to  muster  all  thy  powers — 
Assume  thy  cloudy  stole,  grasp  thy  keen  spears 
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And  quiver,  charg'd  with  tempeste,  snow,  and  hail  j 
With  all-subduing  rage  on  Russia  fall — 
There  pour  thy  gusta ;  the  leáfless  forest  glaze ; 
Congeal  the  rolling  billows  in  their  flight ; 
Shrond  with  a  rocky  veil  the  sdunds  and  seas ; 
Make  earth's  broad  face  seem  stone ;  the  fadod  glol>^ 
Wear  garb  of  mourning,  that  proud  Ganl  decline : 
Such  is  the  mándate  of  the  Sire  of  worlds. 

Th'  Almighty  ended^  and  the  heavens  wore  scottI  ; 
Th'  angelic  seats  were  sad — Sol  hid  his  face 
In  misty  ocean ;  moan'd  the  hollojv  wind ; 
The  hoary  monarch  of  the  storms,  low  bow'd, 
In  hmnble  reverence  of  the  high  command ; 
Then  northward  tnming,  sndden  darkness  spread 
Thick  ronnd  his  conrse ;  he  grasps  his  blighting  sp^^^^ 
Of  wondrous  length,  and  on  the  icy  pole 
Them  whets,  with  toilsome  haste ;  twelve  leagues  h  í^  ^^ 
Toteast  and  west,  with  waxing  fdry,  flies : 
As  on  the  frozen  pile  they  quivering  glide, 
A  silvery  sleet  in  spreading  cnrls  ascends— 
The  sharpening  points,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze, 
Fíame  like  red  lightning  on  heaven's  stormy  brow. 
This  done,  he  shakes  them  midst  the  rolling  clonds, 
Stamps  on  his  throne,  Bóreas  and  Eoros  calis, 
And  filis  his  quiver  with  the  arms  of  storm : 
The  boisterous  brethren  in  their  nativo  halls, 
Hear  the  loud  summons  and  tumultuous  pour 
From  their  bleak  portáis,  rending  snowy  cliffs, 
Whistling  o'er  icy  vales,  and  driving  clouds 
On  clouds  in  mountain  masses,  darkening  heaven. 
On  these  the  Monarch  sails  towards  Bussia's  clime 
In  hazy  ocean  wide  of  fleecy  snow : 
High  o'er  where  Moscow  stood  the  boreal  blast 
Bears  him  in  gloomy  state  sublime :  Now  round 
JEe  swells  the  snow-fraught  gusts,  and  darts  his  spears ; 
Now  from  his  quiver  heaves  the  chilling  hail, 
vCovering  with  icy  robe  the  rocky  land — 
A.  fiudden  algor  seizes  half  the  world ; 
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lile  fades  before  him ;  fetter'd  streamlets  groan ; 
The  dashing  wave  is  hosh'd  in  mid-cáreer ; 
The  dimpled  watery  surface  leaps  no  more 
In  qnivering  light ;  its  stream  is  stíll  and  cold — 
And  nature's  features,  squallj,  blank,  and  drear, 
Evince  the  presence  of  the  kiUing  power.      * 
Diré  on  Napoleones  host  his  fury  falls, 
Destroying  myriads.    'Twas  in  night's  dark  sliade 
He  hurPd  the  fleecy  ocean  on  the  land, 
And  pnt  forth  all  tíie  terror  of  hii  reign. 
"When  mom  dim  waded  throngh  the  cloudy  skies, 
Housing  the  slnmbering  camp,  Franco  saw  her  doom ; 
On  every  side,  destructive  foes  appear, 
And  woe  approaching  from  the  Earth  and  Heaven : 
A  miry  barren  waste  aronnd  her  lay — 
The  roads  were  bnried  in  the  frosty  deep, 
With  spoils  and  steeds  and  men,  to  rise  no  moré. 
Snow-tossing  tempesta  dreadfiíl  howl'd,  and  wav'd 
Tlíick  erackling  branches  of  ice-bnrden'd  groves. 
Disheartening  Famine,  and  the  deluge  cold, 
By  freezing  winds  in  monntain  ridgos  cnrl'd, 
Spread  o'er  the  GalKc  hopes  funereal  gloom. 
Fast  smother'd  by  the  drifting  sleet,  whole  banda 
FaU'shivering  in  despair,  repeating  ñames 
Of  children,  parents,  wives,  they  ne'er  shall  see, 
And  thns  address  their  mates,  yet  strnggling  on : 
Oh  1  if  more  blest  than  we,  yon  shonld  behold 
Onr  native  country,  parents,  children  dear, 
Give  them  these  papers  and  this  hard-eam'd  gold, 
Last  pledge  of  onr  affection — say,  till  now 
The  hope  of  seeing  them  alone  snstain'd 
Their  wretched  relativo — at  length,  refus'd 
That  pleasing  hope^  he  wished  them  well,  and  died. 
When  in  lov'd  Franco  yon  joy  for  your  retnm, 
Oh,  think  sometimos  of  onr  nnhappy  fate ! 

Anón  the  faltering  tongue,  and  glaring  oye, 
Stand  motionless  beneath  Death's  icy  hand, 
Their  snfferings  ended,  and  their  friends  forgot. 
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Their  comrades  passing  view  tlieir  snowy  graves — 
While  round,  voracious  doga,  gregaríous  howl — 
Above  dark  clouds  of  ravens  moumful  croak, 
And  Beem  to  claim  the  living  as  their  prey. 

Night  falls  with  gloonder  frown,  and  blnstering  aír ; 
Tho  hoary  forest,  bending  with  bright  load 
Of  glassy  ice,  moan'd  rustling  in  the  blaat, 
Which  tiirew  chill  torpor  from  its  freezing  wings ; 
The  glare  of  buming  villages,  and  domes, 
Ulum'd  the  icy  silvery-gUstening  groves, 
With  eddying  sleet  suffiís'd.     Through  the  drear  wild 
Oft  roar'd  war's  thunderers,  flashing  on  the  gloom, 
Where  Ney,  incessant  fighting,  shielded  Gaul. 

Half  her  huge  host,  disbanded,  devions  roam'd  ; 
Some  in  the  frosty  deluge,  famish'd,  snnk ; 
Or,  wandering  careless,  nnresisting,  bled 
By  Cossack  spear :  They  tore  the  lean  remains 
Of  perish'd  steeds,  that  fell  by  thonsands  round. 
Artillery,  steeds,  and  men,  in  ruins,  fiU'd 
The  road ;  o'er  them  the  faint  survivors  climb'd, 
Palé,  staggering  on  the  slíppery  brínk  of  death. 

A  hebdomad,  ere  Sol  from  Scorpio  pass'd, 
Kutusoff,  expeditious,  bold  confronts 
Napoleón  near  Krasnoi,  and  vain  attempts 
His  capture :  onward  fierce  the  Emperor  drives 
Through  clouds  of  foes,  and  whizzing  iron  showers 
Flooding  his  thunder-shaken  road  with  gore. 
The  Russian,  with  regret,  beholds  o'erthrown 
His  troops  imperial,  and  the  promis'd  prize 
Sweep  like  a  fiery  torrent  through  his  lines, 
And  take  at  Krasnoi  a  position  strong. 
When  next  the  sun  relum'd  the  frosty  clime, 
He,  with  like  forcé,  opposes  brave  Eugene, 
And  frightftil  conflict  rages  :  Villeblanch, 
Omano  and  Delfanti,  bite  the  dust, 
Eeiterating  the  destructivc  charge 
On  Russia's  firm  array.    At  length  the  prince 
Despairing  soon  to  forcé  the  sanguine  path, 
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Feígns  to  attack,  with  all  his  bauds,  the  left 
Oppos'd ;  which  to  support,  liis  enemy  brings 
His  cohorts  from  his  right.    Kind  darkness  now 
Chas'd  down  the  day ;  and  countermarcHing  swift 
TJnder  her  mantle,  wheel'd  the  dexterous  chief 
Around  the  Kossian  right,  unseen  of  foes — 
His  Emperor  join'd,  who  pleas'd  address'd  him :  Son, 
Thy  skill  has  foil'd.  superior  forcé  ;  sure  thon 
May'st  easy  wind  through  life,  like  fluent  floods, 
Circling  the  base  of  hills  they  cannot  climb. 
Davonst  and  Ney  must  pass  that  baffled  host, 
That  disappointed  of  its  spoil,  will  give 
A  hot  reception  to  their  weary  trains. 
T '  insnre  the  safety  of  th'  intrepid  dukes, 
Let  ns  give  bnsiness  to  the  Russian  powers, 
And  teach  them  their  pursnit  excels  their  %ht, 
If  at  Wiazma  this  they  fail'd  to  leam. 

Thns  he ;  the  prince  repKed :  Retreat  shonld  pause, 
Thoügh  death  pursues.  To  make  th'  attack  propos'd, 
Will  save  a  corps,  which  erst  ourselves  redeem'd 

Thns  they ;  and  soon,  tempestuous  battle  rag'd. 
Rnssia,  astonnded,  saw  reverted  Qaul 
Scattering  destmction  on  the  staggering  host. 
Meantime  EckmuhPs  brave  duke,  amidst  the  fray 
His  monarch  joins,  and  with  him  slow  recedes 
From  the  wide  flaming  field.     They  recommence 
Their  long  retreat.    But  Ney  remains  beyond 
The  hostüe  golf— génins  alone  can  save : 
He  tnms  the  foe.    Wolhynia's  army  now, 
United  with  Moldavia's,  march'd  on  Minsk, 
And  seiz'd  Borisov's  bridge ;  while  Witgenstein 
Industrions  press'd  t'  nnite  his  forcé  with  theirs, 
And  on  Bellnno's  duke  incessant  waxr'd. 
Brave  Ney  the  while  withstands,  eludes  and  drives 
The  hostile  swarms,  evolv'd  from  Krasnoi's  field, 
His  host  out-numbering  far.    Three  times  palé  Sol 
Look'd  through  cold  skies  from  mom  to  even,  on  deeds 
Of  heroism,  patience,  fortitude. 
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And  saw  the  gallant  bands,  manoeurred  well, 

GKde  from  the  dosing  jaws  of  Fate,  then  form 

In  junction  with  Eugene's,  whose  timely  aid 

EeMev'd  them  from  the  fight.    Now  OacBnot 

Drives  Lambert  o'er  BorisoVs  lofly  bridge ; 

Who  fires  it  quick,  to  intermpt  pursuit 

And  France  confine.    When  Sol  three  days  had  shoDe 

In  Sagittarins,  Berezina's  bank 

Was  ttirong'd  with  fugitives  and  troops  of  Franca; 

The  farther  shore,  with  Bnssia's  bands  was  lin'd, 

Its  passage  to  dispute.    Her  admiral  steer'd 

His  oonrse  by  Gatú's,  mistook  for  Bnssia's  star. 

AJÍ  day  Napoleón,  far  manoenvring,  strove 

To  seize  on  Stndzianca,  which  o'erlook'd 

Th'  opposing  bank.    At  length  he  gain'd  the  post, 

And  in  his  foe's'despite,  constmcted  o'er 

Th'  ice-incumber'd  stream,  two  lofty  roads ; 

Whüe  on  the  rear  of  France  fierce  Enssia  drove, 

Scarce  check'd  by  Oudinot  (his  left  in  air) : 

The  thnndering  conflict  thicken'd  toward  the  stream, 

Where  wretched  myriads,  hovering  on  its  brink, 

Crowded,  in  dread  confusión,  to  each  bridge, 

Flying  the  Eussian  vengeance ;  thousands  fall, 

Uttering  sad  cries,  into  the  freezing  flood —     • 

And  thousands,  crush'd  by  the  hard  pressing  throng, 

Sink,  loudly  moaning.    O'er  the  smother'd  piles. 

Their  comnuies  climb,  and  smear  their  feet  with  gore. 

The  trampled  wretches  grasp  the  mounting  heels 

Of  luckier  men,  who,  stroggling,  disengage, 

Or  fall  amidst  tíie  suÍTocated  crew. 

Brave  Oudinot,  borne  wounded  from  the  field, 
On  Ney  the  conduct  of  the  fight  devolves. 
He  through  the  flaming  lines  impetuous  rídes, 
Eecalls  the  recreant,  and  confirms  the  bold, 
While  France  imposing  attitude  assumes : 
"Wading  in  snow,  beneath  indement  skies, 
As  stream'd  her  tatter'd  robes  on  freezing  wind, 
Her  ice-incumber'd  bannei*,  waving  drear, 
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A-wóke  the  memory  of  her  gloríous  days, 
And  roTis'd  the  rage  that  won  Marengo's  field. 
With  donble  fury  now  the  battle  bums, 
Shatteriiig  the  iron  clond  that  gored  her  rear. 
Dumerc  resistlees  leads  his  squadrons  through 
The  IRnsBÍan  files ;  wild  uproar  spreads  around — 
Th'  artiDery  thunfers,  the  fast  reddening  plain 
Heeks  -with  fresh  spouting  gore ;  dark  clotids  involve 
The  combatants ;  the  hazy  heaven  profuse 
Thro'ws  feathery  shower  of  inundating  snow, 
Thickeníng  the  gloom.    Awhile  the  Gallic  arms 
Prevail'd,  and  long  th'  imequal  fight  maintain'd. 
At  length,  before  th'  increasing  flood  of  foes, 
They  fly  terrific,  through  th'  impeding  crowd, 
O'er  Berezina^  midst  the  dying  groans 
And  lamentable  shrieks  of  trampled  fiíends. 
Imniediately  they  bnm  the  tottering  bridge, 
And  interpose  the  fatal  flood,  t'  avert 
The  thirsty  arma  of  Eussia,  raging  near. 
Awhile  had  Bóreas,  in  the  arctic  night, 
Midst  desolation's  icy  hills  repos'd, 
Or  test  the  snow  cliffs  round  the  lifeless  gloom ; 
While  mists,  by  Anster  near  his  kingdom  driven, 
His  influence  feeling,  fell  in  fleecy  flakes : 
The  rivera'  waves  their  glassy  surface  broke, 
And  icy  fragments  toward  the  ocean  bore ; 
Bnt  now  in  gnsts,  he  qnits  the  polar  shade ; 
Dispreads  his  chilling  wings,  from  high  Altay 
To  Greenland's  lonely  shore,  and  heaven  o'erclonds. 
Quick,  nature  his  bennmbing  fetters  feels : 
The  gliding  streams  stand  still  beneath  his  frown, 
Or,  veil'd  in  ico,  steal  unperceiv'd  away 
Through  caves  remote  from  his  congealing  breath. 
The  great  belligerents  feel,  with  equal  pain, 
His  Ufe-destroying  rage.    In  eilher  host 
The  brave  are  wither'd,  like  the  forest's  leaves, 
That,  &ded,  float  on  antumn's  whisthng  gales. 
And  now  from  every  side,  in  fierce  pnrsnít, 
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Eose  Euflsia's  hardy  sons.  Her  awfol  foe 
Bereft  of  arms,  and  leaning  o'er  the  grave 
Could  scarce  contend,  and  mercy  Bonght  in  vain. 

Th'  impatient  fngitives  loud  murmura  vent ; 
Altemately  arraign  their  Eing  and  Heaven  ; 
They  cry  :  Napoleón !  where  are  all  thy  stores 
And  boundless  plenty,  promis'd  long  ipi  vain  1 
Must  we  die,  unreveng'd,  by  Eussia's  bordes, 
Grown  impudent,  since  Jove  affords  tbem  aid, 
Or  cold,  and  famine,  in  this  bated  land  ? 
O  execrable  fate  1  for  tbis  we  carne 
From  better  climes,  and  conquer'd  but  to  die  1 
O  Heaven  I  does  bravery  merit  sucb  reward  ? 
Do  cowards  find  in  Jove  a  friend  in  need  ? 
Ob  I  lot  thy  blasting  tbunder  end  our  days, 
Tbat  all  may  know  His  tbine,  not  Eussia's  migbt 
(So  wont  to  cower  beneatb  our  conquering  arms), 
Tbat  sweeps  wbole  legions  to  untimely  graves. 

Tbus  moumful  grovelling  tbrougb  tbe  frigid  waste 
Numbness  pervades  tbeir  limbs,  and  stealing  sleep 
Consigns  tbem  to  tbe  endless  reign  of  deatb. 
As  sad  tbey  marcb,  tbey  leave  long  files  bebind, 
Erect  or  prostrate,  turn'd  to  rocky  ice. 
Tbe  Eussians  following  pass  tbe  myriads  palé, 
Impress'd  witb  solemn  awe ;  for  mucb  tbey  seem'd 
like  weeping  statues,  mark'd  witb  mimic  life, 
Of  wbicb  one  balf  some  migbty  wind  bad  fell'd. 
Napoleón  deeply  moum'd ;  but  by  bis  sido 
Stood  Valor,  and  sublim'd  bis  migbty  soul  : 
Sustain'd  by  wbom,  be  firown  for  frown  retum'd 
Of  ficUe  Fortune,  struggling  witb,  bis  fate. 

Twice  seven  times  in  December  eartb  bad  roll'd, 
Wben  o'er  tbe  ice-bouud  Niemen  bover'd  palé 
Tbe  squallid  remnant  of  unbappy  Gaul ; 
Like  wretcbed  spectres  fl^  tb'  infernal  world, 
Tbey  lookM  witb  borror  at  tbe  scene  bebind, 
Half  nude,  toil-wom,  storm-beaten,  gasb'd  witb  wounds, 
Witb  frozen  limbs  tormented  j  some  bad  lost 
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Tlie  sense  of  hearing ;  all  with  hangef  pin'd. 

Of  forty  myriads,  fecarcely  tliree  return'd ; 

Wlio  went  as  generáis,  as  subaltems  carne, 

^nd  oft  of  soldiers  begg'd  a  pittance  poor. 
All  !  how  unlike  that  host,  so  proud  and  great, 
Wbich  erst,  resistless,  rush'd  to  Moscow's  walls  I 
Seven  days  before  tlie  imperial  cliief  conferr'd 
On  Naples'  King  the  conduet  of  the  flight : 

Secure  (he  said)  the  relies  of  onr  host 
VVhile  I  on  París  march — as  vieeroy  gulde 
The  war — well  garrison  the  Polish  posts : 
Let  Dantzic,  Cracow  and  their  brethren,  hold 
Snch  nnmbers  as  may  best  long  siege  endure ; 
For  know,  I  cease  not  this  nnhappy  strife — 
Again  shall  Eussia  fear — onr  troops,  ere  long, 
Shall,  satíate,  plunge  npon  her  flying  bands. 

Mnrat  then  answers :  Sire,  the  ardnous  task 
%o  me  assign'd,  no  common  skUl  req.uire3 
Like  mine ;  but  as  thy  wísdom  makes  the  choice, 
To  cali  it  ill  were  calling  thee  unwise. 
Fnll  soon,  I  tmst,  this  wreck  will  be  repair'd 
By  thy  recruited  armies,  glorious  prone  I 
Then*  Russia  shall  repent  her  cruel  deeds, 
And  reel  beneath  the  influence  of  thy  power. 
Consnlt  the  wise — do  what  a  mortal  can — 
Napoleón  made  roply ;  then  latent  rodé 
Toward  his  France  o'er  snow-clad  kingdoms  wide ; 
And,  jnst  as  Sol  in  Capricornns  flatn'd, 
On  Paris,  enter'd  in  the  shade  of  night, 
He  burst  all  potent  with  the  blnsh  of  mom. 
And  quick  the  lofty  helm  of  state  resumes. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Napoleón  converses  with  tbe  Empress.  He  addresses  tlie  Council  oí  State, 
and  the  Senate,  demanding  troops.  Deceit,  distorbed  by  tbe  rapid  iacreaee 
of  bis  armj,  goes  to  tbe  nianBÍ<»i  of  Intripfue,  witb  wbom  sbe  devises  a 
sóbeme  for  paraljzing  tbe  powerof  tbe  Emperor,  and  tbey  proeeed  to  pnt  it 
in  operation, 

Wisdom  and  Xecessity  advise  Napoleón  to  appoint  Looisa  Regent  of  tbe 
empiíe,  before  be  leaves  France  on  bis  intended  campaign. 

In  bis  grand  palace,  mid  the  queen  of  towns 
Napoleón  shines ;  his  fond  Louisa  there,  ' 

Proud  dignitaries  of  his  empire  great, 
And  infant  offspring,  joy  at  his  retnm — 
He  Bees  dear  lookB,  and  hears  inquines  kind : 

How  blost  (his  spouse  begins,)  to  see  yon  here 
Sesume  the  father's,  hasband's,  Emperor^s  cares  I 
Ih  safety  come,  from  that  superior  war,, 
O'er  the  long,  cold,  nncomfortable  way. 
Our  gentle  babe,  with  joyful  glances,  tries 
To  Usp  a  glorious  ñame.    Sweet  child !  he  Uves 
Beneath  the  shade  of  lanrels — ^futnre  heir 
Of  more  than  throne.    O  1  may  he  know  the  love 
Of  mighty  nations !    What  fond  crowds  he  drew 
Before  thy  tent,  on  Borodino's  mom  I 
The  tale  was  gratef al  to  a  mother's  ear : 
No  courtiers  there,  but  noble  warriors  prais'd. 
The  kings,  at  Dresden,  too,  admired  our  prince, 
In  that  bright  moming  of  the  great  campaign: 
How  bloody  was  its  noon,  and  dark  its  cióse ! 
Let  Heaven  be  prais'd  the  fearfol  blast  is  spent, 
And  we  are  here.    Bold  Malet  is  destroy'd : 
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He  and  his  crew  will  never  more  conspire 
Against  our  honor  and  imperial  reign ; 
Bñt  what  of  Rnssia,  and  thy  hosts  ?    I  knew 
Thy  retrocession  from  BcorcJi'd  Moscow's  walls, 
Por  -winter  qnarters  in  a  happier  cUme ! 

Yoú  see  rae  there  arriv'd  (her  lord  replies) ; 
I  wonld  my  sons  could  equal  fortmie  boast. 
Borne  on  a  flood  of  wo,  to  Franco  I  come. 
A  deadly  frost  has  nipp'd  her  noblest  flowers ; 

How  many  breasts,  that  beat  with  great  resol  ves, 

Are  now  forever  dead  to  glory's  voice ! 

In  París,  too,  my  faithfiíl  friends  have  died : 

Alas  I  poor  Malet ;  bnt  I  only  grieve, 

That  headlong  zeal,  with  indiscriminate  rage, 

The  dnp'd  and  guilty  struck  alike  with  death. 

Did  not  the  arch  chancellor  know  my  crown's  best  gem 

Is  mercy,  that  he  thus  untimely  snatch'd 

From  them  dear  life,  from  me  the  power  to  savel 
The  savage  Enssians,  dreadful  to  themselves ! 

Destroy 'd  their  realm  before  me ;  wasteftd  íire 

Career'd  o'er  cities,  villages,  and  fields, 

Where  it  was  known  my  army  would  invade. 

On  Moscow's  site  I  tan*ied  much  too  long ; 

Pride,  Kashness,  and  unnumber'd  passions  nrg'd : 

Hope  promis'd,  there,  to  crown  my  toils  with  peace ; 

Wisdom,  too  late,  determined  for  my  weal. 

And  she  approach'd  me,  with  experience  arm'd ; 

Else  ill  reception  had  her  lesson  found. 

I  then  retreated  ;  bnt  the  inclement  skies 

Pour'd  forth  their  wintry  stores,  and  cloth'd  the  land 

With  frosty  seas ;  then  perish'd  all  my  steeds ; 

Famine  and  cold  soon  half  my  host  destroy'd. 

The  enemy  now,  grown  impndent,  assay'd 

Onr  final  wreck ;  and  oft  would  bravely  charge 

Poor  ñigitives,  disbanded,  and  nnarm'd. 

Onr  road  was  heap'd  with  ruins  of  the  brave ; 

Thousands  in  fierce  contention  bit  the  dnst ; 

Myi'iads,  bennmb'd  by  freezing  tempests,  died ; 
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Thoüsands  Burrender'd  to  severer  doom ; 
And  few,  alas  I  of  that  gigantic  host 
Eecross'd  the  Niemen — these  Murat  controls, 
Condncting  fast  before  the  following  foe. 
Near  Poland's  bounds  I  left  him,  and  twelve  days 
O'er  hilk  and  vales,  thro'  kíngdoms  wide,  IVe  sped, 
Too  fast  for  treacherous  friends  to  form  resolves : 
Doubtless,  the  Prussian  court,  a  day  too  late, 
Debated,  if  they  shonld  npt  have  detained  ? 
Short  time  I  rest ;  for  here  this  war  not  ends ; 
Another  formidable  host  shall  rise — 
Before  three  moons  hava  wheel'd  their  palé  career 
I,  at  their  head,  will  take  the  field ;  and  soon 
Shall  Rnssia's  bands  revisit  their  cold  clime, 
And  snbject  kings,  who  now,  rejoicing,  see 
Deliverance  near  (how  blind  to  Eussia's  aims !) 
Witness  anón  'tis  onrs  to  curb  her  pride  ; 
Ñor  daré  refdse  their  subsidies,  ñor  lift 
Eebellious  arms  against  onr  mighty  throne. 
Then  Franco  shall  smile,  forgetful  of  her  woes, 
At  victory's  channs ;  and  Europe  still  reinain 
Subservient  to  my  schemes,  and  fear  my  firown. 

Thus  he.    Louisa  then  rejoins :  My  lord, 
Since  first  the  inanspicious  message  came 
Of  thy  retreat,  my  boding  sonl  has  monrn'd. 
FuU  well  I  kncw  that  Fortune  was  unkind, 
From  thy  long  silence ;  for  her  smiles  are  soon 
Reflected,  and  by  countless  tongues  proclaim'd. 
Anxiety  o'erclouded  all  my  days  : 
Imagin'd  voiees,  on  the  moaning  wind, 
Oflb  took  my  ear  and  tales  of  terror  told. 
My  slumbers  were  disturb'd  by  frequent  dreams 
Of  men  of  other  worlds,  of  strange  attire, 
Of  regal  mobs,  and  messengers  from  thee, 
Rehearsing  orders  with  mysterious  air. 
Once  as  I  lay  in  Somnus'  downy  arms, . 
Methonght  a  herald  on  palé  horse  appear'd  : 
Haste,  haste  (he  cried)  and  seek  thy  father's  court, 
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St,  Cloud's  Í8  thine  no  more — a  tempest  roars — 

See  terror-looking  clouds  far  distant  move ; 

Hear  the  deep  thunder  in  the  clóudless  sky ; 

Lo  1  Sol  casts  paler  raya  :  'tis  natore's  waü 

For  thj  NaDoleon  lost ;  no  more  he  shines 

In  godlike  splendor,  and  resistless  power. 

Inexorable  destiny  haa  kill'd 

Híb  once  high  míe,  and  torn,  ali !  cruelly  tom 

The  miglity  hero  from  Louísa's  arms, 
And  buried  far  in  ocean  isles  forlom, 
"Wliere  Fancy  on  sad  pilgrimage  will  stray, 
Beholding  him  conversing  with  past  times. 

This  said,  he  tum'd,  and  thro'  yon  wall  appear^d 
To  nnimpeded  pass,  and  quick  was  gone ; 
I,  startled,  woke,  embrac'd  onr  infant  son, 
The  soften'd  semblance  of  his  absent  sire, 
Whose  form  in  airy  circles  round  my  bed 
"Was  hovering  like  familiar  thoughts,  that  keep 
The  mind  snbjected  to  their  kind  control ; 
I  now  salute  thee,  now  thy  absence  monm. 
And  fast,  with  joy,  or  sorrow,  chase  thy  shade. 

Thus  she ;  the  hero,  smiling,  then  replies : 
•'Tis  well  to  use  onr  mind  in  search  of  bliss, 
But  not  in  seeking  wo;  conjecture's  field 
Is  wide  beyond  enjoyment ;  who  there  roves 
Shonld  gather  flowers,  not  thoms,  since  free  to  choose ; 
For  Boon  stem  fate  will  give  the  bitter  draught 
To  sweeten  which  surpasses  Fancy's  power. 

Louisa  then  responded  :  Truth  indeed 
Alone  shonld  pain,  or  what  'tis  sure  will  come, 
Hls  round  us  hover,  while,  with  thoughtless  pace, 
We  pass  their  thickest  cloud.     I  ever  deem'd 
Thy  throne  on  doubtful  base :  'Twas  built  mid  storms, 
The  throes  of  stifled  faction,  and  the  frowns 
Of  Europe's  Monarchs ;  but  thy  genius  gives 
Assurance  firm  of  it's  duration  long. 
Sure  he,  who,  with  small  forcé,  oppos'd  a  world, 
Who,  singly,  rein'd  throne-shaking  anarchs  wild. 
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Who,  with  inferior  numbere,  boldly  Bcal'd 
The  Noric  Alps,  and  from  the  Simmering  aw'd 
The  Gorman  states,  and  hush'd  the  dogs  of  war^ 
May  scarce  from  this  imperial  height  be  driven. 

Thus  she,  and  forth  the  Emperor  speeds  to  meet 
Hi8  conncillors,  at  his  command,  conven'd ; 
To  whom  he  thus  nnfolds  his  Bovereign  will : 

This  once  I  come  from  war,  and  bring  no  joy ; 
For  victory'B  blaze  defeat's  deep  gloom  surronnds ; 
Instead  of  laws  for  guiding  conqner'd  states, 
I  now  propose  one  to  protect  our  France, 
Her  glory  and  integrity — secure 
The  constancy  of  our  allies — and  hurí 
The  Bnssian  legions  to  their  frightful  clime  : 
Fonr  handred  thousand  should  be  call'd  to  arms, 
Ere  two  score  days  their  golden  Kght  diffuse. 
Foremost  in  rank,  I  shall  not  be  the  last 
In  reparation  of  this  ruin  foul. 
Ye,  next  in  place,  th'  occasion  needs  your  skill, 
As  well  to  suit  our  loss  to  vulgar  eyes, 
Whose  frailty  ill  sustains  the  beams  of  truth, 
As  to  collect  another  potent  host, 
Without  engendering  murmurs  most  intense. 
Yon  know  what  should  be  done ;  a  moment's  loss 
Long  years  may  not  redeem :  Beyond  the  Elb 
'Tis  best  to  check  th'  approaching  Eussian  wave ; 
For  if  it  flow  on  Rhine's  confedérate  states, 
It  wants  no  prophet  to  explore  our  doom : 
Eebellion,  and  disorder  in  its  course, 
"Will  show  their  heinous  faces,  and  talk  rude 
To  our  fine  feelings;  let  us  then  exert 
That  energy,  which  preludes  to  success. 
Three  hundred  millions  will  my  vaults  supply 
"Without  increas'd  taxation :  Twice  four  score 
Battalions  may  be  cali'  from  Spain ;  sinee  Soult 
Has  rais'd  the  siege  of  Cádiz,  and  confin'd 
To  Portugal  the  English ;  who  obtain'd, 
At  Salamanca,  the  poor  privilege 
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To  die  at  Burgos  1    From  eur  idle  ships 

Twice  twonty  thousand  sailors  may  recmit 

Th'  artillery's  corps ;  twice  fifiy  thousand  come 

From  frontier  garrisons :  Sesides,  evonts 

Heqnire  th'  anticipatíon  of  tiie  forcé, 

To  rise  firom  couscripts  of  the  coming  year. 

Onr  veteran  remnant  ehall  haye  Büb-commanda, 

And  thus  be  paid  their  humble  martíal  toils. 

Twice  ten  important  fortressee  we  hold 
Between  the  Bhine  and  Baltic ;  these  are  safo. 
No  gentle  blow  shall  fall  on  Bnssia  now — 
Her  blood  shall  reek  through  Poland's  injur'd  land, 
Till  satiate  Trance  on  Niemen's  brink  repose, 
"Wipe  her  red  arms,  and  let  the  enemy  know, 
Th'  aboser  of  the  favors  Heaven  conferr'd, 
What  part  his  arms  in  oar  defeat  have  borne, 
That  prey'd  on  men  by  wintry  cold  snbdued. 

The  Emperor  spoke,  and  Tronchet  thus  replied : 
Though  dark  on  Franco  has  lower'd  the  storm  of  fate, 
Her  glorious  Sun  in  thy  retum  has  ris'n, 
Which  erst  dispell'd  more  inauspicious  gloom, 
When  hostilo  navies  could  not  intercept 
Thy  course  from  Nile.     Soon,  furious  faction  curb'd, 
Thou  spread  thy  spirit  o'er  the  drooping  state, 
WTiich,  rous'd  to  daring  deeds,  scal'd  clouded  Alps, 
Trod  the  cold  heights  that  frown  above  the  storms. 
And  rush'd  triumphant  o'er  Marengo's  field ; 
Ah,  brave  Dessaix,  borne  thence  in  victory's  arms 
To  kindred  Heaven  1  still  thy  great  spirit  Uves, 
That  nought  of  Fortune  ask'd  but  glorious  ñame : 
We  see  our  Emperor  undepress'd  by  wo, 
As  uninflated,  when  Fame  flew  before, 
Sounding  his  coming  from  Vienna's  throne, 
Wagram's,  Friedland's,  Eylau's,  or  Jena's  field. 
Sublime  ezemplar  to  the  sons  of  France  1 
We  haii  thy  presence,  while  our  enemies  grieve 
That  thou  didst  timely  quit  thy  freezing  bands 
To  raise  accoutred  myriads  to  oppose 
25 
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Th'  irapetuous  Eussian  torrent.    Every  heart 

Should  second,  with  strong  zeal,  thy  grañd  desígns, 

And  praise  the  genius,  that  controls  thy  waye, 

Since  safe  escap'd  the  luckless  northem  war, 

And  treason's  sword  bold  pointed  at  thy  throne : 

But  were  leas  troops  reqnir'd  by  this  decree, 

Wonld  not  the  Senate  earlier  give  it  seal  ? 

For  they  may  doubt  the  need  of  forcé  so  strong, 

Or  peace  prefer  to  sacrifice  so  great, 

And,  hesitating,  lose  the  fortúnate  time. 

Leas  numbers  soon  on  battle-field  array'd, 

May  more  effect  than  greater  numbers  late. 

Doubtless,  none  better  than  thyself  can  jndge 

What  forcé  is  wanted  to  repel  the  foe ; 

And  we,  who  onr  incompetence  discern 

As  thy  capacity  to  well  decide, 

And  weighty  interest  in  what  shall  resnlt, 

Conld  ill  object  th'  amonnt  thou  hast  propos'd ; 

But  Ignorance  and  Folly  are  inclinad 

To  Wisdom's  chair  usurp  ;  they  confident 

Walk  precipices,  for  they  see  no  gulfe, 

Judgment  o'er  áU  things  readily  assume, 

And  what  they  comprehend  not  straight  condemn ; 

Henee,  some  regard  is  to  their  weakness  due, 

As  to  the  object  which  we  would  attain. 

Thus  he ;  th'  imperial  Ohief  forthwith  rejoin'd : 
The  number  suits  the  menac'd  Empire's  wants 
If  not  the  Senate's  wisdom,  which,  untried. 
Has  been  suspected,  doubtless,  underpriz'd  ; 
But  lest  that  body  should  be  loth  to  grant 
Such  armies  as  we  need,  unless  inform'd 
What  mishap  hath  befell  us,  I  will  state 
The  sum  of  our  disasters,  show  the  want 
Of  great  exertions  to  retrieve  our  loss. 

The  part  to  be  perform'd  is  somewhat  new — 
Erst^  to  rejoice  was  the  main  task  impos'd 
When  I  retum'd  from  battle.     Souls  infirm 
Are  equal  to  such  burden.    The  small  child 
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May  caper  gladly  for  august  exploits ; 
But  finn  and  wise  men,  only,  can  withstand 
The  flood  of  adverse  fortune,  interrupt 
Its  hurtful  course,  and  give  it  glorious  turn. 

France  now  may  win  the  praise  of  fortitude, 
Yield  vanity,  for  pride,  and  exercise 
That  energy,  by  which  myself  so  oft 
Have  given  her  joy,  and  made  her  ñame  renown'd. 
Her  character  in  great  prosperity 
Is  understood.    Her  grandenr  on  a  sea 
Of  glory,  by  fair  gales  impell'd,  mankind 
Have  witness'd  and  admir'd  ;  still  let  them  gaze 
In  wonder  at  our  greatness,  that  can  move 
Majestic  on,  though  adverse  tempests  blow 
Tremendous  storm ;  ñor  let  our  towering  state 
At  the  first  frown  of  Fortune  disappear ; 
Ñor  man  believe  that  in  our  héroes  lost 
Dwelt  all  the  bravery  for  which  France  is  fam'd ; 
That  in  theig  died  our  glory ;  ñor,  they  gone, 
Let  it  be  said  France  shrunk,  exanimate, 
No  valor  left,  no  soul  her  conquests  to  preserve ; 
But  like  a  corpse  thrown  on  the  shore  by  waves 
Becamo  the  prey  of  those  who  would  devour. 
A  nation's  faith  invigorates  its  deeds : 
When  thickening  dangers  threat,  trim  well  Hope's  lamp, 
Then  joyful  scenes  rise  e'en  beyond  the  grave ; 
Défeat  will  come  a  stranger  to  Despair, 
And  the  sore  beaten,  still  triumphant  toil. 
I  hold  no  plough  behind  a  moveless  team — 
'Tis  hard  to  steer  the  ship,  and  work  the  sails —  ' 
What  can  a  monarch  with  a  heartless  realm  1 

He  ended.    To  his  Senate  straight  repair'd — 
The  Council  made  obeisance  as  withdrew 
Their  august  paramount — the  Senate  rose, 
Bow'd  reverent,*  and  thus  heard  th'  imperial  voice : 

Assembled  worthies  of  our  realm,  give  ear ; 
Famine  and  numbing  Winter  on  us  warr'd, 
Besides  belligerent  Bussians,  this  campaign, 
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And  ruin'd  our  vast  armies ;  but  tlie  brave 

Yield  not  to  one  misfortune ;  ñor  are  flames 

Of  patriotism  qnench'd,  if  wo  betide  ; 

But  bum  more  brilliant,  as  the  danger  grows, 

And  urge  to  deeds  of  fame,  nseful  as  fair. 

'Tifl  then  the  Bound  are  known.    The  solid  oak 

Makes  roar  th'  assaulting  blast,  and  bravea  the  storm, 

While,  falling  round  it,  crash  the  carious  trees, 

Which  prondly  toss'd  their  head  when  zephyr  breath'd. 

Heaven  grant  no  Frenchman  prove  a  rótten  stafiF, 

On  which  the  Empire  may  not  lean  seeure 

Her  weary  weight ;  we  hope  to  find  all  hearts 

In  unisón  with  patriotic  tongues ; 

And  see  the  conscripts  of  th'  ensuing  year 

At  our  disposal.     Great  resource  we  need 

On  this  occasion,  and  your  prompt  support. 

Let  not  th'  allies  mistrust  our  power  to  shield ; 

Distinctly  let  th'  advancing  Eussians  know 

'Twas  froBt,  and  not  their  valor,  foil'd  our  arms. 

This  said,  the  Chief  his  splendid  palace  sought, 
Where  finding  his  Louisa  heavenly  bright, 
In  lovely  beauty  blushing,  all  her  charms 
Eush  on  his  soul,  and  deep  enchantment  hold. 
As  he  surveys  her  by  the  Graces  rob'd, 
His  soften'd  breast  with  joyous  transport  glows. 
Her  gentle  voice  -dispels  imperial  cares, 
As  solar  rays  disperse  the  mists  of  mom, 
Or  steal  the  pearly  dew  from  vernal  flowere. 

The  statute  sanction'd  which  the  Chief  propos'd, 
In  season  due,  with  troops  his  empire  teem'd  : 
Thrice  six  score  thousand  sought  the  scene  of  war. 
Another  host,  of  realm-disposing  power ! 

This,  from  her  sable  dell,  Deceit  survey'd 
With  wrath,  distrust,  anxiety  and  fear, 
And  thus  she  muses  :  What !  will  Franco  behold 
The  wreck  of  mighty  armies,  by  rash  deeds, 
And  still  give  others  to  the  same  wild  hand  1 
O  Heaven  !  how  Fortune  favors  this  bold  Chiet  I 
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Ab  tlirough  liim  she  would  sport  with  Earth's  great  kings  : 

How  many  armies  must  he  waste  1    How  long 

Distnrb  the  world,  before  his  power  shall  fall ! 

Will  that  high  parKament  still  passive  bear 

The  lash  of  tyranny,  uor  check  his  couree 

So  minous  grown  ?    But  chase  through  blood  the  shade 

Of  monmftil  glory  ?    Hail,  Intrigue,  in  thee 

I  trust  for  future  aid.     Swift  to  thy  hall 

Hígh  in  night's  phantom-peopled  cone  I  go. 

ThuB  meditating,  forth,  on  gloomy  wings, 
O'ershadowing  many  a  plain,  the  spirit  flew ; 
Her  eyes  were  glowing  with  malignant  soul ; 
Her  face  was  furrow'd  like  the  raging  sea ; 
Her  voice,  like  rumbling  thunder,  heard  remote, 
Or  ocean's  roar,  ere  bursts  th'  impending  storm, 
Threaten'd  bad  deeds.     Thus  seem'd  she  to  the  muse 
As  Satán  on  Niphates'  brow ;  but  mortal  eyes 
Had  nought  beheld  but  innocence  and  truth. 
Soon  in  the  clouds  she  meets  the  subtle  Queen, 
Travelling  in  darkness ;  each  firom  th'  other  shrunk, 
Deeming  she  saw  hell's  monarch ;  then  assum'd 
Politic  air,  and  straight  each  other  knew. 
Auspicious !  críes  Deceit,  with  countenance  chang'd 
Afl  heavon's  when,  storms  just  spent,  the  sun  outshines, 
Earth  joys,  birds  sing,  rílls  foam,  and  rainbows  gild 
The  lingeríng  vapors  in  the  blue  expanse  ; 
Auspicious  power !  with  gladness  thou  art  met 
By  one,  that  was  repairing  to  thy  Hall, 
To  get  thy  aid,  to  balk  Napoleon's  war. 

Pursue  thy  course  then,  (thus  Intrigue  replies ;) 
For  I  was  wending  to  thy  gloomy  cave  : 
Are  we  not  nearer  mine  than  your  abode  ? 

So  they,  then  journeying  toward  the  Syren  dome, 
Intrigue  remarks :  Our  road  lies  up  yon  steep 
Where  thunder-laboring  clouds,  like  ghastly  forms, 
Seem  wielding  quiveríng  lightning  in  their  hands, 
And  frowning  on  the  passing  traveller : 
E'en  as  Fredonia's  sage  would  them  disarm 
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Of  all  their  blastíng  fire  we  must  extract 
The  Gallic  Emperor's  power ;  so,  like  dark  cloud, 
Of  his  throne-rending  bolts  depriv'd,  he  frown 
Harmless,  though  dark,  and  shed  some  drope  in  rage. 
'Tis  seldom  with  o'erwhelming  forcé  I  move 
Direct  to  the  fulfiUment  of  our  will ; 
Bat  that,  at  length,  attaín  bj  patient  toil, 
"Wandering  through  murky  wasts,  toss'd  by  rade  gusta 
Of  apprehension  into  deepest  gloom, 
Where  e'en  myself,  bewilder'd,  often  moum. 

Deceit  replies  :  I  toilsome  work  have  found 
My  secret  objects  to  conceal  from  Kings ; 
Bnt  greatest  circumspection  can  alone 
Secure  againat  Napoleon's  nimble  glance. 
'Tis  diflScult  my  anger  to  Buppress, 
Which  fain  would  burst  in  bold  rebellion  forth, 
And  from  its  broad  foundation  rend  his  throne. 
Alas !  I  saw  Death  sack  his  mighty  host 
In  Eussian  land,  and  hop'd  in  vain  that  France 
"Would  straight  the  luckless  Emperor  spum ;  but  lo  I 
Though  few  diumal  suns  have  ahone  since  he, 
O'er  many  a  realm,  in  flight  from  Russia,  sped, 
An  army,  like  his  last,  of  peerless  forcé, 
Ib  darkening  all  the  avenues  to  the  Elb  ; 
As  if,  with  Hydra,  Hercules-foiling  power, 
Throne-shaking  Gaul  pour'd  armies  from  her  wounda. 

Despising  our  importance,  he  reveal'd  . 
His  great  disasters,  and  his  pressing  wants. 
In  truth,  he  seldom  has  invok'd  our  aid  : 
Pride  tella  him  one  ao  potent  has  no  need 
Of  our  assistance,  and  no  arts  he  tries, 
Where  bayoneta  may  accorapliah  hia  deaigns. 

Adviae,  for  well  thou  canat,  what  way  our  forcé 
Should  be  directed  to  effect  hia  fall ; 
Decide,  what  point  is  most  asaailable 
In  his  wise  govemment,  tliat  there  attack 
May  be  counnenc'd,  in  secrecy  profound. 
And  he  be  headlong  hurl'd  from  his  proud  height. 
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Thus  she,  and  now  above  the  eddying  winda, 
They  enter  the  dun  Palace  of  Intrigue, 
Invisible,  till  on  the  threshold  stands 
Th'  observer ;  there  she  saw  unnumbered  achemes, 
Ulusions  fatal,  fables  ineomplete, 
And  beauteouB  forma,  whirling  in  sprightly  dance, 
Thus  singing :  Here,  above  the  flying  clouds, 
We  far  survey  the  various  world,  and  seek, 
Wandering  in  whirlwinds  to  and  fro,  the  praise 
Of  well-performing  our  controUer's  will. 
Success  attends,  unless  our  augury  fail : 
On  Fortune's  visage  playa  portentous  smiles, 
As  she  the  greatest  of  mankind  beholds : 
With  her  who  sports  with  mortals,  we  conspire, 
And  read  her  countenance  with  unceasing  care. 

Th'  inglorious  clown  is  happy  in  his  plains ; 
The  sage  in  contemplation  ;  but  no  ease 
Is  ours,  save  triumph  transient,  when  success 
Attends  some  desperate  round  of  artful  toil, 
To  urge  the  fate  of  nations ;  darkness  guards, 
We  fight  with  arms  unseen ;  in  silence  march, 
With  marvellous  expedition,  and  lead  men 
By  fascinating  melody,  to  build 
Scaffolds,  forge  chains,  dread  tyrannies  erect. 
And  kill  their  friends,  whom  we  cannot  deceive — 
The  friends,  who  show  them,  whither  lead  their  steps. 
They  quit  the  substance,  to  admire  the  form ; 
Forsake  religión,  to  adore  the  priest. 
And,  following  him,  reb'gion's  self  destroy  1 
Mistake  a  Demagogue  for  Liberty ! 
And,  following  him,  the  blissful  Qoddess  slay  ! 
We  swear  she  still  exists ;  the  fools  believe, 
Although  their  chief  has  broke  her  vital  laws  I 
We  then  confine  them  to  his  iron  car. 
They  dup'd  í  not  they  I    We  cali  them  very  wise  : 
They  hug,  becaüse  they  think  they  chose  their  chaina ; 
And  deem  it  a  poor  freedom  that  not  gives 
The  privüege  to  be  degraded  slaves ! 
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ThuB  they — and  instant  vanish'd  in  the  air. 
The  qneen  ascesds  the  throne  of  varíons  hnes, 
Whence  meteors  gleam,  and  hollow  nmrmnrs  rise, 
And  thus  reenmes  the  conyerse  T¥Íth  her  gnest : 

Belov'd  of  oíd,  what  caused  my  jonmey  henee 
Toward  thy  abode,  this  time,  was  Gaul's  dread  king : 
When  last  refi-eshing  Blnmber  o'er  me  Btole, 
I  saw  proud  Londonderry,  bleeding,  fall 
Before  his  voice,  and  fiends,  with  ghastly  smile, 
Beckoning,  invite  him  to  the  roaring  deep. 
I  Baw  an  eagle,  on  a  rock  confin'd, 
Insnlted  by  a  chattering  magpie  mean. 
A  hideous  spectre,  hovering  o'er  my  head, 
Thnfi  broke  my  cahn  repose :  Kise,  slmnberíng  qneen, 
Sleep'st  thon  while  gréat  events  demand  thy  care  i 
Thy  peer,  Deceit,  íb  Bhining  in  her  arms, 
Improving  this  rare  time,  intent  on  deeds 
Important  of  resnlt :  Attend  my  hest ; 
Go,  with  her  connsel,  in  the  dark  abode. 

I  then  rose  from  my  conch ;  the  Bpirits  ronnd 
Shudder'd  at  my  ascensión  in  wüd  haste. 
Grasping  my  arms,  and  armor,  in  dark  clonds 
On  whirlwinds'  wings,  midst  flaming  bolts,  I  rodé 
Along  the  gloomy  heavens,  till,  thou  in  sight, 
I  pans'd,  in  horror,  till  I  heard  thy  voice. 

'Tis  most  momentoüB  to  determine,  where 
We  may  attempt,  with  safety,  to  dismonnt 
Kapoleon,  pnifisant  and  wise ;  bnt  few 
Can  be  dÍBcem'd,  appropriate  to  onr  end, 
And  realizing  power :  His  parliament, 
Fit  engine  of  onr  battle,  these  contains ; 
Who,  midst  their  comrades,  with  onr  timely  aid, 
May  spread  hoetility  against  his  power; 
Or  cause  them  to  protest  'gainst  further  Btrife, 
Him  bafflmg,  and  informiüg  Franco  how  ill  . 
He  govems ;  and  what  inauspicions  war 
He  wages,  ruinons  to  her  wealth  and  fame ; 
When  she  may  try  to  connteract  his  will, 
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Or  liear  indifferent  his  intense  demands, 
Delaying  his  commencement  of  attack 
Of  Snssia's  conquering  hosts,  till  they  have  march'd 
E'en  'throngh  Bavaría,  and  the  snbject  realms, 
Emancipated  fi*om  his  grasp,  rejoice ; 
When  the  vast  forces  of  a  conjunct  world, 
Embattled  bold  against  his  danming  reign, 
Sball  rush  resistless  to  prond  Paris'  walls. 

She  ended,  and  Deceit,  well  pleas'd,  replied : 
Thine  seems  the  most  efficient  plan,  to  war 
In  secret  manner  on  the  mighty  Chief ; 
Fqr  divers  members  of  his  parliament 
To  me  have  made  bold  vows,  and  prayere  preferr'd ; 
These  now  enjoy  their  sot^ereign's  high  r^ard — 
Among  them  exercíse  enticing  arts, 
And  specions  reasoning ;  while  I,  intent 
To  wean,  whose  prívate  acts  have  long  indin'd 
Against  his  reign,  forthwith  depart ;  and  soon 
The  major  nmnber  of  his  Senate  grave, 
Will  ventore  to  oppose  his  high  resolves. 

Thns  spoke  she,  and  dispread  her  pinions  dark, 
And  plunging  throngh  the  roUing  clonds  below, 
Immediate  to  th'  imperial  Synod  pass'd ; 
There,  in  sly  Fonehé's  form,  sped  to  and  fro, 
Intent  on  aUenation  from  their  king 
Of  dnteons  subjects.    Soon  amidst  them  she 
Th'  infection  of  dislike  and  donbt  diffnsed ; 
Thns  whisperíng  to  their  souls :  What  odions  tasks 
May  men  of  honesty  and  worth  perform ! 
Tok'd  to  the  policy  of  him  ye  fear, 
Yon  drag  his  chariot  o'er  forbidden  gronnd, 
While  high  he  sits,  and  strews  the  world  with  death, 
The  wheels,  remorseless^  cnishing  mighty  states, 
The  laws,  in  which  the  citizen's  safety  lies, 
And  rights  of  monarchs,  to  the  woe  of  Trance. 
What  blood,  what  treasure  has  she  lost,  for  nonght, 
*But  to  support  a  throne,  whose  snltry  glare 
Breeds  ceaseless  storms ;  ñor  till  this  season  's  past 
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Of  opposition  to  legitímate  sway 

Will  peace'  fair  beams  disperse  these  steely  clouds. 

This  war-engendering  sun  mnst  cease  to  shine. 

I  see  yon  drag  him  with  reluctant  pace ; 

How  long  will  ye  lack  spirit  to  be  men  ? 

How  long  will  ye  see  Folly  wreck  your  sons, 

Tour  country's  purest  blood  on  liostile  swords? 

Perhaps  ye  say,  "  till  apt  occasion  comes ;" 

But  many  years  of  obloquy  may  roll, 

And  yon  have  travelled  to  the  silent  tomb, 

Ere  better  chance  occnr  to  check  his  course, 

And  make  yonrselves  respected,  as  the  voice 

Of  sufieríng  France ;  but  if  no  patriot  canse 

Excite  to  energy,  and  bold  repulse 

Of  wrong  demands,  are  ye  of  vengeance  void? 

Has  his  imperial  will  ne'er  thwarted  yonrs } 

Now  is  the  time  to  vindícate  your  rights ; 

Protest  against  the  farther  rage  of  war ; 

This  may  defeat  his  sanguinary  schemes, 

And  nñtigate,  or  banish  Qallic  woes. 

But  breathe  not  to  the  world  your  main  intent, 

'Till  half  your  comrades  in  the  work  conspire; 

Then  sound  it  with  a  voice  of  thunder  loud 

Through  all  the  nations  subject  to  his  sway — 

Its  influence  will  confonnd  the  lord  of  kings. 

Have  faith  and  fear  not ;  for  the  peril  's  small, 

When  fate  is  favoring  our  conceal'd  desire. 

Thus  she ;  Intrigue,  with  changeiul  face,  proceeds : 
What  way  then  should  ye  strive  against  his  power? 
There  seems  none  better  than  determinad  stand 
Against  the  farther  progress  of  a  war, 
So  ruinous  prov'd  :  Your  potent  voice  will  swell 
The  tide  of  disaffection,  that  his  ranks 
Be  lill'd  reluctant,  and  his  march  delay'd, 
'Till  wide  rebellion  of  the  subject  kings 
Deprive  him  of  resource,  on  which  he  dotes, 
And  thrice  more  formidable  make  his  foe. 
Thus  may  the  causes  of  his  fall  begin, 
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And  thus  liis  warrior  mien  be  taught  to  wear, 
Instead  of  stormy  frowns,  a  flatteríng  smíle, 
When  you  approach  his  throne ;  well  disciplin'd 
By  tliis  insidious  exercise  of  power. 
Persuade  your  peers,  his  victories  France  would  curse, 
Since  war  would  thence  increase  to  glut  his  lust, 
And  not  to  guard  her  rights,  or  punish  wrong. 
Then  move  t'  address  th'  imperial  Chief  for  peace ; 
Show  much  concern  that  his  resource  will  fail, 
Since  his  vast  loases  in  the  Russian  war. 
Apparent  innocence  will  face  the  deed, 

And  while  he  deems  that  you  mistake  his  means, 

And  pities,  or  rebukes,  the  nation  rous'd 

From  a  blind  fondness  will  condemn  the  man, 

Who  poui*s.  her  blood  profiíse  o'er  half  the  world. 
Thus  the  arch  beings,  with  the  moving  voice 

Of  patriotism,  influence  gain'd  o'er  half 

Th'  assembled  Legislature — who  assent 

To  practise  the  dark  counsel  in  fit  honr. 
The  while,  grave  Wisdom  scans  Napoleon's  plight, 

Surveys  events  long  past — casts  doubtful  looks 

On  the  dark  fiíture,  and  thus  Neod  address'd  : 
I  see  and  shun  what  Folly  waits  to  feel ; 

France  claims  my  care  t'  avert  contingent  ilk ; 

If  her  great  Emperor  fall  in  distant  war, 

Will  not  the  woes  of  former  times  prevalí, 

When  Eevolution  rear'd  her  giddy  head, 

And  bellow'd,  as  she  walk'd  in  darkness  forth, 

Good  will  to  man,  and  Beason  call'd  her  God ; 

While,  cióse  behind,  Marder  tremendous  crouch'd, 

And  all  the  Furies  that  disturb  mankind. 

E'en  Justice'  scale  became  th'  Assassin's  sword, 

And  blood-fitain'd  Crime  firown'd  on  the  trembling  world 

From  midst  the  ruins  of  the  goodmnd  great. 
But  though  no  anarchy  ensue,  some  chief 

Th'  imperial  diadem  may  try  to  gain, 

And  his  superior  dynasty  preclude. 

Such  evil  to  prevent,  'tis  Wisdom's  choice,  . 
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Ere  hifl  departnre^  he  make  Begent  one 

To  whom  he  can  confide  th'  important  cbaige  ; 

That  he,  who  has  the  right,  may'have  pronouDc'd 

What  Toice  the  reahn  should  heed,  when  he's  no  more ; 

Which  those  who  prize  his  reign  should  glad  obey, 

And  in  the  Begent's  see  the  Emperor's  role. 

As  jet  his  son  o'erlooks  but  infant  scenes, 

And  moves,  with  innocence,  in  smiles  and  tears. 

Louisa  is  adapted  to  snstain 

Th'  important  trust^  and  answer  his  designs ; 

I  then  will  move  the  monarch  to  appoint 

His  partner  to  the  R^ency  before 

He  leave  fair  París  for  the  tented  field, 

If  it  seem  meet  to  thee.     She  spoke ;  stem  Need, 

Her  rígid  features  softening  into  smiles, 

Thus  answers :  'Tis  my  pleasnre,  as  'tis  thine : 

B^n  the  work  Necessity  requires. 

At  my  imperions  cali  thou  always  giVst 

Thy  nsefiíl  lesson,  gratefiíl  to  thy  Jove ; 

For  what  thou  dost  is  ratified  by  fate. 

When  Heaven  and  Earth  were  not,  and  Time  was  young, 

I  heard  thee  converse  with  the  lord  of  worlds 

In  the  dark  deeps  of  chaos,  where  Ens  warr'd ; 

Flames,  lands  and  seas,  in  tempest  counter  drív'n, 

Dash'd  in  tremendous  uproar,  and  dread  love : 

Fierce  Oxygen  there  mingled  all  his  soul 

With  Bweet  attractive  Carbón,  and  the  chaste 

Strong  Alkalies ;  huge  Saline  mountains  rose, 

Which  Sulphur's  blue  combustión  decompos'd, 

Or  deliquating  roU'd  with  foamy  waves, 

Boiling  o'er  torrid  rocks,  and  hissing  loud 

In  buming  oceans ;  adverse  coming  rush^d 

Large  icy  mountains  'thwart  the  blazing  waste, 

Scattering  the  bellowing  flames  in  volumes  vast, 

Unnumber'd  leagues  asunder'd ;  flinty  rocks 

Of  size  stupendous,  in  fierce  conflict  dash'd, 

With  shatter'd  sides  rebounded  through  the  wild 

Farther  than  fiery  comet  ever  wheelM, 
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TTntil  rebnff 'd  by  adamantine  blasts. 
The  warring  elemente  of  countless  worlds 
Unbom,  rag'd  through  the  deep,  confounding  all 
Save  the  dread  sanctuarj  of  nature's  God. 
Since  that  prime  era  thou  hast  been  my  friend, 
And  I  thy  frequent  consort  with  mankind. 

Thus  she ;  the  Quéfen  rejoins  :  Pleas'd  I  revert 
To  that  primeval  time,  when  I  advis'd 
To  termínate  the  elemental  war, 
And  stop  the  dreadful  clangor  of  the  deep, 
By  giving  matter  gravity's  stem  law, 
"Whenee  Bpring  these  roUing  worlds  and  stellar  orbs : 

Great  Jove  determined  on  creation's  plan, 
Instant  suspended  nature's  stormy  loves, 
And  silence  through  immensity  prevaiPd. 

Come  to  my  preseilee  (thus  he  loud  commands 

Ab  high  he  mov'd  where  now  the  milk-way  glows), 

Te  most  refin'd  concretions,  and  most  fair. 

He  ceasM,  and  brilliant  trails  through  chaos  shone ; 

From  every  quarter  of  the  vast  profound 

Bush'd,  at  his  mándate,  precious  mountains  bright, 

Of  which  topazes,  rubíes,  all  earth's  gems, 

And  much-respected  gold,  are  but  the  dross. 

They  shed  ínherent  líght ;  theír  kind  unknown 

Eeceives  no  ñame  among  the  sons  of  men. 

These  shining  fragments,  in  huge  globes  conjoín'd, 

Thrice  fourscore  larger  than  thís  earth  he  fix'd 

To  be  the  guide,  the  lífe  and  light  of  worlds. 

Then  form'd  the  planetary  orbs  opaque 

Of  matter  crude,  and  in  theír  orbits  plac'd. 

So  planets,  satellites  and  suns  he  hurl'd 

In  his  inmiensity,  in  order  fair, 

That  roll  harmonious,  and  theír  Maker  praise. 

And  nourish  numberless  organic  forms, 

By  laws  electric  vital  motion  gíven. 

She  ended,  and  majestic  mounts  her  car, 

By  Prudence  form'd ;  Prudence  beside  her  glides, 

Kob'd  in  sage  triumphs,  and  with  light  adom'd  ; 
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The  signal  given,  the  heavenly  coursere  move 
In  awful  Bplendor  through  the  wondering  skiea. 
At  length  adown,  mid  forest  shades,  they  drive, 
Till  Somnus  and  black  darkneaa  hnsh  the  world  ; 
Then  o'er  the  slumbering  villages  they  speed, 
And  sudden  enter  the  secluded  room  ' 
In  the  grand  palace  of  Napoleón  ;  tfiere, 
In  the  Btül  midnight  hour,  the  chief  they  find 
Deep  musing  of  his  monarchy  and  wara. 

I  come,  BayB  WÍBdom,  to  illnme,  and  point 
Thy  better  way — attond  my  fnendly  voice, 
With  all  conBÍdering  mind ;  for  late,  I  ween, 
By  inattention,  or  by  Eaflhness,  Fride, 
And  Vanity  controll'd,  yon  plung'd  in  wo. 
'Tis  better,  what  thou  hast  to  keep,  than  all 
Lose,  or  endangcr  in  acquiring  more : 
High  Duty  bidfl,  our  eountry  shield  from  woes : 
Who  serves  hnmanity  best  serves  his  God : 
Wast  thon  to  perísh  in  a  distant  field 
Might  not  wild  anarchy,  and  civil  war, 
Hideous  as  hell's  inexorable  gates, 
Stalk  o'er  this  land,  unless  some  regent  reign  ? 
Appoint  fit  person,  then,  to  that  high  charge, 
Before  again  thou  tread'st  the  fields  of  death ; 
One  who  will  guard  the  throne,  till  thy  lov'd  son 
"Wax  strong  in  years,  and  leam  the  ways  of  Btate ; 
For  yet  on  woman's  arm  he  spends  his  time. 
Lonisa  seems  best  suited  to  the  trust — 
Be  she  appointed  in  due  form,  then  care 
With  less  abound  upon  thy  road  to  war ; 
Ñor  power,  by  majesty  untemper'd,  smite 
With  indiscriminate  harshness,  the  poor  dupe  . 
Of  Treason's  falsehoods,  deaf  to  mercy's  voice ; 
Ñor  dog-like  sycophants,  to  prove  their  zeal, 
By  hurrying  pardon's  object  to  the  tomb, 
Snatch  from  thy  arm  the  glorious  power  to  save. 

So  she ;  the  hero  vows  to  obey  her  voice. 
The  sapient  power  remounts  her  airy  wain, 
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And  instantaneons,  scales  the  loftj  skies. 
Sommifi,  the  while,  with  flowers  narcotíc  crown'd, 
Appeare  belbre  the  emperor,  and  exclaims : 

^  Tis  time  the  down  j  pillow  eas'd  thy  head  ; 
*  Tifl  time  oblations  were  to  me  prcferr'd ; 
Full  half  mankind  are  tost  in  balmj  anuB, 
!Enjojing  near  the  pleasm*e  of  the  grave ; 
The  beastfl  of  prey  are  prowling  through  the  abades, 
The  ducks  are  busy  on  the  peaceftil  lakes ; 
The  floods  roll  darkling,  and  the  wind  faint  breathes ; 
Snt  man  is  slnmbering ;  cocks  ha  ve  crow'd,  and  soon 
Bright  bloshing  mom  will  drive  me  westward  far — 
Ah  1  why  flhould  Wisdom  thus  dÍBtnrb  my  reign, 
^Who  bids  the  world  awake  at  dayspring  gray  I 
Eespect  my  cali  and  quench  the  torch  of  night. 

He  spoke ;  ITapoleon  to  bis  conch  repairs,   • 
Andy  with  LoTiisa,  qnaffs  the  balmy  tide 
Of  renovating  dumber,  while  the  honrs 
TJnnotic'd  fly,  exempt  from  gloomy  care. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Conversation  between  Napoleón  and  Louisa  conceming  her  acoeptanoe  of 
the  Begencj.  She  is  appointed  to  the  vicariouB  govemment.  Deacription 
of  the  ceremonj.  This  event  made  known  to  the  Senate,  Intrigue  and 
Deceit  inspire  the  memben,  who  are  onfriendlj  to  the  Sovereign,  to  thank 
him  for  the  act,  ihe  better  to  mask  their  designa.  Napoleones  solUoqQj. 
Qallois  «nd  others  proceed  to  soliclt  the  Emperor  for  peace.  Their  speechea 
Offended  at  their  address,  he  saddenlj  dismiases  the  LegisUtÍTe  hodj^ 
which  alarms  Deoeit  but  reaasuree  Intrigue. 

Now  golden  tints  spread  o'er  the  orient  sky ; 
Far  west  the  vanqnish'd  shadowy  night  retires ; 
Men  disencumber'd  of  their  drowsy  weight, 
Forth  sally  to  their  toil ;  the  King  of  kings, 
Who  rose  as  night  withdrew  her  gloomy  shade, 
Peruses  history's  pages,  till  his  Queen 
Shines  in  his  presence,  like  another  mom, 
To  whom  he  thus  begíns :  The  time  draws  near, 
When  I  again  must  seek  the  distant  war, 
My  better  part  forsaking.    There,  should  fate 
Confine  yoiir  emperor  to  the  dreary  grave 
Much  misery  might  betide  our  ampie  realm, 
Imperial  throne  and  kindred ;  bloody  war, 
By  civil  rage  excited,  make  France  scowl, 
With  face  of  death,  and  worthy  millions  mourn ; 
Unless  my  law  make  regent,  ere  I  march, 
Whom  interest,  duty  and  benevolence  sway 
To  well  protect  our  monarchy  and  ñame, 
Till  our  lov'd  son  attain  maturer  years. 
No  one  I  know  more  suited  to  that  charge 
Than  thou";  and  thou  th'  appointment  shalt  receive, 
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If,  mrd  by  Wisdom,  thou  consent  to  bear 
The  honor'd  burden ;  so,  a  mother's  love, 
Arm'd  with  imperial  power,  shall  guard  onr  child 
From  danger,  and  Becnre  bis  future  reign. 

He  ends ;  LoiiÍ8a  answerB :  Sovereign  lord, 
Much  sapience  tanght  thee  to  perform  the  deed ; 
Who  seems  most  qualified  to  act,  appoint : 
'  Tíb  pleasing  in  superior  sphere  to  move, 
Be  lofty  consort  of  tbe  warrior  king, 
And  regent  of  bis  tbrone ;  but  female  arm 
May  prove  too  weak  the  helm  of  state  to  guide. 
P^haps  tbou  might'flt  select  some  abler  one, 
Whom  science  and  experience  well  acqnaint 
To  guard  a  threaten'd  monarchy,  and  whom 
Might  be  intrusted  with  the  weighty  charge. 
If  Buch  were  nam'd  'twould  from  great  cares  relieve, 
And  sweeten,  if  not  elévate,  my  life. 
Eugene,  the  valiant,  of  distinguish'd  mind, 
In  whom  the  virtues  hold  their  gentle  reign, 
Would  all  the  duties  of  the  post  fulfill, 
Eesist  temptation,  studious  to  be  just. 
And,  unimpair'd,  the  mighty  charge  consign 
To  our  lov'd  ofepring  on  th'  appointed  day. 

Thus  spoke  the  blooming  queen ;  the  chief  replica : 
In  him  I  have  much  faith,  but  more  in  thee. 
A'late  event  provea  thou  should'st  hold  the  helm  : 
The  rumor  of  my  death  would  then  not  hatch 
líew  govemments  beneath  the  wings  of  night : 
Ñor  would  the  memories  of  our  friends  be  task'd 
To  bear  in  mind  the  Empire's  rightful  heir ! 
What  honor  gives  I  would  confer  on  those 
Exalted  in  my  love :  In  thee  I  view 
The  faithful  guardián  of  our  infant  son, 
Impell'd  by  nature  to  promete  bis  weal. 
ünerring  nature  1  who  confides  in  thee 
Shall  seldom  hope  in  vain  I    It  iU  becomes 
Me  to  reléase  security  so  safe, 
For  that  wKich  moraj  barriers  may  supply, 
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"Without  remonstrance ;  but  some  farther  thonght 
Will  teach  thee  to  resign  inglorious  ease, 
For  dignitjr  of  power,  august  renown, 
And  the  sure  being  of  our  mighty  throne. 
I  had  quaff  d  pleasure,  and  flown  down  life's  strearo 
Without  a  crown,  if  pleasure  were  in  sloth  ; 
But  Glory  call'd ;  well  pleas'd  I  heard  her  voice ; 
Whence,  Fame  shall  weary  all  her  tongues  for  me, 
When  this  frail  tenement  is  cold  and  dead ; 
And  grateftil  millions  praise,  in  futuro  years, 
The  labora  that  unlock'd  the  springs  of  bliss. 

The  Monareh  spoke.     The  Queen  her  doubts  sup^r-^eseM, 
And  thus  responded :  I  object  no  more 
To  thy  superior  will ;  ñor  much  was  I 
Reluctant  to  receive  such  great  regard ; 
But  dubious  of  thy  aim,  lest  thou  preferr'd'st 
Some  abler  mind,  the  awful  helm  to  guide 
Through  warring  doctrines  and  bewildering  schemes. 
And  ask'd  me  to  perceive  how  rash  and  vain 
Louisa  is.     TJnalterably  resolv'd 
To  grace  thy  partner  with  the  high  command, 
Thou  gain'st  increase  of  reverence  in  this  breast. 
Grant,  heavenly  powers,  that  thou  from  war  rctum 
TJnwounded  and  triumphant,  while  thy  foes 
Eue  their  temerity,  and  vanquish'd  moum! 

Thus  the  fair  Queen,  and  thus  the  King  rejoins : 
Well  pleas'd,  Loídsa,  thy  assent  I  hear — 
'Tis  Wisdom's  voice ;  'twas  she  who  first  inspir'd 
Me  to  appoint  thee  to  that  sovereign  charge. 
Full  hast  thou  answer'd  her  correct  intent ; 
Act  always  thus,  and  Fortune  shall  attend 
With  gracious  smile,  and  light  thee  through  the  world, 
In  all  her  happiest  ways,  with  blcssings  strew'd. 

Th'  assembled  Council  shall  our  will  approve 
Ere  many  suns  ;  w^hen  from  thy  presence  lov'd 
I  take  departure,  and  resume  the  reins 
Of  furious  War,  and  him  triumphant  drive, 
Through  startled  realms,  to  Bussia's  frightfhl  elime : 
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There,  soon,  I  doubt  not,  will  our  Eagles  soar, 
And  teach  the  foe  submisaion  to  our  laws. 

So  he.    Louisa  sat  in  pensive  mood, 
Viewing  her  lord,  distrustful  of  hÍ8  hopea, 
That  made  hím  glory  in  the  days  to  come, 
For  great  events  the  future  yet  conceal'd. 
Alas  I  he  knew  not  then  Deceit^s  career ; 
Kor  the  deep  complication  of  Intrigue, 
Whose  eecret  current  undermin'd  his  power ; 
Ñor  saw  the  errors  of  his  Austrian  sire, 
The  gulf  beneath  the  flowery  nuptial  bed  1 
To  chase  illusions  Europe's  lord  was  doom'd, 
And  build  large  expectations  on  the  ice 
Of  roy al  friendship,  which  his  evil  day 
Thaw'd  into  streams  of  bayonets,  borne  by  foea, 
Pointing  athirst  to  pierce  him  as  he  fell. 

Few  days  had  passed,  since  in  high  Aries  flam'd 
The  solar  orb,  when  in  th'  Elysian  Dome, 
Surrounded  by  his  dignitaries  grand, 
And  ministers  of  State,  Napoleón  thus 
His  Empress  in  the  Eegency  install'd  : 

Dispos'd  to  give  great  proof  of  my  regard 
To  our  good  Queen  and  Empress,  'tis  my  will 
That  she  be  Eegent  made,  till  I  retum 
From  distant  battle — ^that  her  voice  be  heard 
In  every  Cabinet  Council ;  that  she  grant 
What  pardons  may  seem  meet,  and  act  from  rides 
We  register,  with  your  concurrence,  else 
May  she  do  wrong,  and  incoramode  our  reign. 
She  shall  not  statutes  of  the  state  propose, 
Cambeceres  will  letters  patent  form, 
Which,  register'd,  will  to  the  Senate  read. 
And  thus  accomplish  this  important  act. 

He  spoke ;  the  deed  approv'd,  the  Queen  appears 
In  majesty  of  charms,  and  bríght  attire. 
Beside,  Westphalia's  Queen,  and  fair  Hortense, 
With  all  their  gay  attendants,  graceful  stand. 
Daru  th'  immortal  volume  holds,  whereon 
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Louisa  to  her  God  makes  Qolemn  vow 

To  prove  devoted  to  her  lord,  well  act 

Iler  part,  his  rales  and  ordinances  observe, 

And  th'  Erapire's  constitution  strict  obey. 

Then  takes  a  seat  within  the  radiant  hall, 

Midst  the  fair  train,    Cambeceres  repeats 

The  law  ordaining  this  angnst  event ; 

The  Councll  ratifies.  Dará  records. 

Th'  imperial  sovereigns  to  their  court  repair 

In  gorgeous  splendor,  mid  sweet  beanty's  train, 

With  diamonds  brilliant,  and  all-conquering  channs. 

Th'  arch  chancellor  now  the  Senate  thus  address'd: 

Illustrious  props  of  an  illustrious  throne, 
As  soon  the  Emperor  leads  onr  armies  forth 
To  distant  lands,  he  makes  his  rojal  spouse, 
Louisa,  Regent,  till  victorious  war 
Shall  him  in  safety  to  our  arms  restore ; 
Or,  if  misfortune  disappoint  our  hopes, 
TiU  Eome's  infantino  king  be  fit  to  reign. 
The  patent,  sanction'd  by  th'  imperial  hand, 
Is  register'd ;  henceforth  the  Queen  presides 
In  every  Cabinet  Council  of  the  realm. 
This  is  his  patent ;  note  the  power  it  givea  : 

Perceiving  soon  we  head  our  hosts  of  war, 
And  willing  to  evinee  due  confidenee 
In  our  good  Queen  and  Empress,  we  invest 
Her  with  the  Regency  of  our  domain — 
To  aid  in  all  our  Councils  where  conven'd, 
And  act,  as  orders  on  our  Records  say, 
First  notice  to  our  dignitaries  given ; 
Ñor  may  she  deviate  from  rules  ordain'd. 
She  may  grant  pardons ;  but  must  not  propound 
The  ordinances  or  statutes  of  our  realm. 
Thus  hath  decreed  the  Emperor  and  the  King. 

He  ended,  and  retir'd.     Deceit,  the  while, 
Employs  th'  event  to  advance  her  dark  design, 
Late  meditated,  and  Intrigue  bespeaks : 
'  Tis  ours  to  wait,  till  circumstances  cali 
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TJs  into  action :  Now  th'  imperial  Chief 
Informs  the  Senate  of  his  spouse  install'd 
As  Regent,  while  he  gnides  the  storm  of  war, 
The  opportnnity  t'  increase  his  faith 
In  their  devotedness  should  be  improv'd : 
Let  them  declare  it  a  consoling  deed, 

And  breathe  high  tone  of  loyalty ;  their  voice 

Will  lull  the  ArguB ;  and  what  darker  dond 

Can  hide  our  progresa  from  his  watchful  eyes, 

Than  flattery  eloth'd  in  fnendship  ?  voiled  by  which 

"We  may  hurí  ruin  at  his  boasted  throne. 

He  has  become  so  kingly  that  he  takes 

The  sycophant's  to  be  the  patriotas  voice ; 

And,  like  the  vulgar  rabble,  sees  no  truth 

In  aught  that  on  his  prejudices  bears ; 

Henee,  to  deceive  him  is  an  easy  task. 

In  sovereign  people,  as  in  sovereign  kings, 

It  is  inherent  not  to  be  convinc'd 

Against  their  will :  Their  sovereignty  were  nought, 

Were  there  superior  sovereignty  in  Truth 

Though  at  God's  throne  she  sits,  and  reverence  claims 

Of  angels,  states,  and  men  I    Poor  self-deceived  I 

FoUy  and  knavery  equal  troubles  bring. 
Thus  spoke  Deceit ;  and  thus  Intrigue  replies : 

Our  arts  may  presently  with  fate  conspire, 

To  hurí  the  Emperor  from  his  envied  height. 

For  now  his  star,  with  melancholy  air, 

Looks  dim  through  gathering  mist,  portending  stonn. 

The  means  propos'd  to  hide  our  hostile  plans, 

My  approbation  meet ;  be  they  employ'd ; 

I  forthwith  will  commend  them  to  our  train  ; 

And  soon  the  mighty  monarch  shall  repose 

On  quiet  prospect,  and  deluaive  calm, 

Such  as  earth  knows  before  she  crumbling  quakes, 

Ingulfing  cities  and  upheaving  isles. 
Bnt  on  yourself  oh  practice  not  your  skill : 

Above  the  Emperor  I  discern  the  man. 

Alihough  his  glqry's  blaze  the  heart  o'erpowers 
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And  captive  leads,  in  him  no  despot  lives : 

No  real  greatness  can  a  tyrant  serve ; 

The  worthless  sycophant  alone  can  picase ; 

Bnt  men  Napoleón  aid,  whose  brílliant  ñames, 

E'en  Tnith,  with  pleaénre,  from  her  Heaven  would  hear ; 

Their  lofty  genius  downward  looks  on  thrones  : 

They,  in  his  Councíl,  oft  her  voice  resound, 

Who  praises  wlthout  reason  moves  him  not. 

No  vulgar  sovereign  he  !     Though  frauglit  with  seeds 

Of  error,  like  all  men  of  woman  bom, 

His  fanlts  will,  as  his  character,  be  grand ; 

And  should  he  fall,  e'en  Liberty  wonld  moum  : 

Contempt  could  never  point  towards  his  tomb : 

Greatness  wonld  o'er  it  cast  an  awful  shade. 

Still  our  vocation  is  to  nndermine  ; 

And  thongh  he  wcre  angelically  puré, 

Our  policy  would  not  the  less  demand, 

That  he  from  his  imperial  height  be  hurl'd. 

So  they,  then  urge  th'  inimical  join 
In  flattering  approbation  of  the  deed ; 
Who  thus  collectively  address  the  king : 

With  heartfelt  satisfaction  we  behold 
Thy  majesty  restoring  for  thyself 
Thy  gracious  spouse,  which  will  repay  our  loss 
For  thy  approaching  absence ;  for  like  Sol 
Our  Emperor  seems :  when  present,  all  things  smile, 
When  absent,  all  is  drear — an  aching  void 
Disturbs  the  breast.     May  victory  early  dawn 
TJpon  thy  banners,  and  thy  road  illume  1 
Depend  on  our  attention  to  thy  wants, 
Our  loyalty,  and  friendship ;  these  we  boast 
As  greatest  virtaes  in  thy  glorious  reign. 

This  they  present :    Napoleón  sees,  well  pleas'd, 
The  legislature  seemingly  dispos'd 
To  labor  in  accordance  with  his  aims, 
And  thus  in  loud  soliloquy  proceeds  : 

So  far  ray  prospcí^ts  brighten,  all  my  will 
Has  been  perform'd,  since  from  that  M'xeck  escapad ; 
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Prodigioos  wreck  1  that  mates  whole  nations  monni. 
ATi  !  Buch  my  destiny  hard ;  I  strove  in  vain 
G-ainst  winter's  all-fiubduing  arms,  cold  blaats, 
And  frosty  oceans ;  but  methinkB  this  grief 
Shall  Boon  by  stronger  pasBÍons  be  devoured, 
The  doud  of  wo  dispere'd  by  glory's  beams, 
And  trouble's  night  dispell'd  by  TÍctory'»  mom. 
!E'en  now,  the  Russians,  pausing  to  snrvey 
What  fearful  length  of  land  behind  tbem  spreads, 
Deem  ruin  lies  before.     They  dread  the  time 
Napoleón  sball  approach  wiüx  bis  brave  host ; 
Not  without  cauBe ;  íbur  hundred  thousand  march 
Them  to  repel.    Ñor  is  the  honr  remote, 
"When  thundering  on  the  rear,  the  French  shall  hurí, 
Their  Cossack  tnimpery  over  líiemen's  waves, 
TVith  Pruflsia's  waveriog  king ;  and  Bernadotte, 
Malignant,  shall  lament  th'  imlncky  day 
He  sallied  forth,  iu  Sweden's  strength,  to  wage 
A  war  Jiis  country's  interests  acaree  reqnire, 
Impell'd  by  policy,  or  Britain's  gold. 
Oh,  that  the  elements  one  hour  were  mine, 
That  war-exciting  isle  diré  blasts  should  rend 
From  its  oíd  anchorage.    Folly  shonld  be  scarce, 
That  knaves  and  tyrants  might  have  scanty  range  I 
The  earth  that  hoar  wonld  note  th'  imperfect  sway ; 
Ah  I  whither  man  does  headlong  passion  lead  ? 
Poor  fluetoating  wave  on  time's  broad  sea, 
Thrown  high  by  Fortune's  gale — ^Earth's  tender  plant 
Expos'd  to  nipping  frost,  and  violent  winds. 
And  rear'd  by  thee,  alone,  all-powerfal  snn  I 
Severely  tanght  to  príze  thy  gladdening  beams, 
When  late  I  rov'd  beyond  thy  vital  gaze, 
Forgetftd  of  my  weakness  and  thy  power, 
When  shall  I  cease  t'  admire  thy  great  control  1 
Thou  gnid'st  the  fiery  comet's  swift  career. 
And  wheePst  the  ponderons  planets  round  thy  orb, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  smiles,  and  yielding  gems, 
Friiit,  flowers,  organic  forms,  and  man  divine. 
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WitHotit  thy  golden  flood  'twere  Btülness  all, 

And  death's  deep,  cold  repose ;  no  gale  wonld  breathe,  \ 

No  mnsic  rise,  ñor  ocean  heave  his  waves — 

To  rocky  ice  transformad— ñor  sound  invade 

The  dreary  world  forlom.    Whether  thy  flame 

Incessant,  springs  of  matter  recompos'd 

As  fire  consumes,  or  natnre's  God  supplies 

In  ways  unknown,*  thro'  ages  long  thy  beams 

Have  earth  illum'd.    Thou  saw'st  when  mast-fed  maxx 

In  savage  wildness  rov'd ;  the  earth  immers'd 

In  water,  and  one  ocean  grasp  the  globe, 

Upbearing  on  its  bosom  the  lone  ark  ; 

Thou  saw'st  the  flood  recede,  and  sickly  earth 

Send  exhalations  from  her  slimy  waste, 

While  constant  thunder  rent  the  clouded  air. 

Thou  saw'st  prime  Adam  rove  in  Eden's  bowers — 

Sable  Sesostris  drawn  by  sceptred  man — 

Egypt's  gigantic  pyramids  ascend — 

Her  Thebes  increase  and  wane — ^th'  Assyrian  poveí^ 

Begin  and  end — ^the  Macedonian  king 

Lead  Greece  and  conquest  o'er  the  Persian  world ; 

Judea's  hapless  doom,  and  Romulos  lay 

The  firm  foundation  of  wide-conquering  Rome, 

Still  bright  thou  mov'st  in  thy  etemal  race 

And  undecay'd — O  might  my  course,  like  thine, 

TJninterrupted  by  the  storms  of  life, 

Progress  in  calmness  to  the  world  unknown  1 

Thus  he ;  meantime  Intrigue  augments  her  glooax^ 
And  bland  Deceit  her  gay  delusions  weaves — 
Th'  auspicious  momont  come,  to  GaUois  thus 
Begin  tiie  twain  :  'Tis  time,  illustrious  sqnire, 
To  move  against  your  king  what  we  advis'd. 
Then  Galléis,  grave  and  mild  as  cloudless  mom, 
Eising  at  the  tribuno,  thus  loud  began : 

When  we  forget,  O  peers !  the  waming  voioe 
Of  sad  experience  evil  times  are  near. 
The  nation  totters  on  destruction's  brink, 
That,  deaf  to  reason,  bids  the  world  be  foes. 
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Sun  of  the  past,  why  should  we  slight  thy  beams, 

W  lióse  Bober  radíance  shows  where  safety  lies  1 

Our  bones  are  whitening  Mosoovy  and  Spain — 

Kuin  still  rings  a  hideous  peal,  and  fríghts 

The  savage  north  with  joy  for  Frenchmen  dead, 

While  wo  aid  martial  projects,  ñor  observe 

How  palé  's  our  conntry — so  mnch  Hfe-blood  flown  ! 

While  we  vain  boast  ber  prowess,  lo  I  she  weeps — 

H"or  notes  the  eagled  banners  floating  o'er : 

Her  thonghts  are  on  her  sons,  who  sleep  in  death. 

Methinks,  I  see  her  streaming  eyes  uprais'd 

On  savage  Mars,  beseechíng  to  retain 

The  remnant  of  her  chíldren  from  the  sword  : 

He  points  to  glory ;  bnt  she  tums  her  fitee 

Erom  that  enticing  power,  and  hngs  her  sons : 

"  Ah,  leave  me  these  substantial  joys !"  she  cries, 

"  Pve  won  the  praise  of  man,  and  fomid  it  vain ; 

Tell  those  who  ne'er  the  glowing  phantom  grasp'd, 

To  chase  throngh  seas  of  blood  an  empty  ñame. 

By  hard  experience  sober'd,  'tis  too  late 

T'  impose  on  me  as  substance  what  is  shade. 

Or  to  induce  me  willingly  to  risk 

My  independence  for  a  bubble  burst." 

Yet  I  would  not  insinúate  that  our  forcé 
Is  insufflcient  to  oppose  the  foe, 
Beneath  the  Emperor's  care ;  to  whom  I  trust 
My  country's  fame  and  safety  ;  as  his  fate 
Is  hers,  is  mine,  and  theirs,  who  wish  her  well ; 
But  something  whispers,  with  portentous  voice : 
On  Bussia  look,  and  leam  your  fdture  doom, 
If  war,  ill-tim'd,  and  wide,  succeed  defeat. 
And  final  ruin  of  your  veteran  host ; 
For  hard  and  doubtfdl  will  the  oontest  be : 
The  new-bom  armies  cannot  005)0  with  men 
In  battle  practisM,  and  with  victory  flush'd, 
Who  scarce  were  vanquish'd  by  our  myrtl'd  bands, 
That  now,  in  death's  cold  fetters,  slumber  palé, 
To  be,  alas !  our  shield  and  pride  no  more. 
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If  wasteful  overthrow  agaia  we  meet, 
What  shall  deter  rebellioii  of  the  states 
To  US  subjected,  whose  vast  nnmbers,  join'd 
With  Russia's,  will  present  no  feeble  front : 
Our  capital  will  then  know  danger,  and  the  soil 
Of  France,  long  sacred,  must  be  trod  by  foes ; 
Her  fate  be  measur'd  by  unfiíendly  hands ; 
E'en  her  long  train  of  inartial  triumphs  fade, 
And  all  her  boasted  greatness  find  a  grare. 

I  then  dissnade  from  war  till  Trance  revive, 
Her  troops  be  disciplin'd,  and  memory  lose 
Half  the  impression  of  this  sad  campaign ; 
Till  those  who  hope  relief  from  our  distress 
Secóme  more  subject,  and  bereft  of  means 
To  move  rebellion  to  our  lofty  rule. 

Thus  he ;  Flangergues,  then,  thus  soon  b^an : 
Assembled  freemen,  delegates  of  those 
Who  fain  would  glide  along  the  stream  of  time 
In  peaceful  industry,  ñor  msh  to  war, 
Remember  yonr  great  charge :  Our  ootmtry's  good. 
And  not  the  pleasure  of  its  restless  king ; 
To  whora  great  praise  is  due ;  but  he  is  man, 
A  darklíng  mortal,  liable  to  err, 
And  much  requires  onr  comisel ;  for  one  mind 
May  yet  gain  light  from  our  collected  rays. 

If  we  consult  our  duty,  shall  we  join 
With  him  in  bloody  purpose,  ere  'tis  known 
That  Russia  would  rcgect  a  proflFer'd  peace, 
And  sprn-n  our  suít  ?    Can  it  be  wise,  to  plunge 
In  war's  red  torrent,  midst  its  whirlpools  diré, 
While  yet  emaciated,  wasted,  tir'd, 
From  the  late  bold,  disastrous  enterprize  i 
Shall  we  be  able  to  resist  the  tide, 
Or  must  France  sink  in  the  relentless  waves  ? 
Who  sees  not,  that  but  small  reverse,  in  this 
Wide  penovated  war,  will  end  our  reign 
O  W  the  Helvetian  land,  if  not  our  own ; 
For  is  it  true,  our  influence  is  desired 
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By  most  of  Germany,  or  Prussia's  king  ? 

Wbo  can  not  see  in  what  De  York  has  done 

Portentoüs  prelude  to  what  wonld  ensue 

Of  hÍB  nnfriendly  monarch,  if  we  fail  ? 

A  wide  rebellion  would  in  one  short  month 

Devour  what  years  of  warlike  toil  have  gain'd ; 

For  one's  revolt  will  soon  extend  to  all. 

Then  vain  will  prove  our  courage ;  then  will  France 

Meet  the  blaek  doom  she  gave  to  other  lands. 

Heart  rending  era  I    May  this  breast  no  more 

Sigh  for  my  country's  good,  ñor  dread  its  woes 

In  that  sad  day,  fix'd  in  the  peaceful  tomb  I 

Bnt  if  we  prove  suceessful,  and  pursne 
Eussia'fl  thick  myriads  over  Niemen's  shores, 
What  benefit  will  Prenehmen  thence  derive  ? 
We  sure  shaU  from  invasión  seem  exempt, 
Ñor  more  than  now,  if  we  solicit  peace ; 
But  will  mankind  rejoice  ?    Will  coming  days 
Find  ns  more  happy  i    Jndging  from  the  past 
Our  woes  mnst  be  increas'd  ;  an  empty  ñame, 
And  glory  false  be  shared  for  solid  bliss. 
Hsve  all  these  bloody  years  not  yet  inform'd 
The  votarles  of  unbounded  monarchy, 
Whose  joyless  grandeur  mnch  too  shghtly  gilds 
The  sacrifice  of  onr  best  comforts,  that  their  schemea 
Are  vain  and  minons,  covering  France  with  wo, 
Poor  orphans,  widows,  nnsupported  sires, 
And  tortnríng  hnman  sense  with  tragic  tales, 
Which  will  descend  to  futnre  times,  while  tears, 
Wonder,  and  incredulity  attend  1 

Why  seek  we  farther  misery  ?    Why  draw  down 
Kelnctant  vengeance  from  observing  Heaven } 
Should  we  not  timely  take  the  happier  course : 
With  patriot  ardor  go  where  Wisdora  points  ? 
Ñor  while  we  fond  admire  onr  Ohief,  his  deeds, 
And  hazardons  campaigns,  forget  ourselves, 
With  onr  constitnents,  and  progeny  I 
Bnt  &el,  as  shonld  the  guardians  of  a  state,  ^ 
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And  do  our  duty,  let  what  will  befall. 

Presont  our  sovereign,  therefore,  this  address, 
(Intended  for  his  benefit  and  ours,) 
And  may  Heaven  grant  that  it  successfal  prove. 

Illnstrious  Sire,  thy  presence  glads  thy  Franco 
And  gives  assnrance  that  her  recent  woonds, 
By  ruinous  war  inflicted,  will  be  heal'd 
In  the  müd  raya  of  industry  and  peace ; 
Main  Bonrce  of  national  happiness  I     Those  best 
Their  prowess  prove  who  longest  peace  enjoy. 
Dread  war  shonld  elaiighter  only  for  our  good, 
And  for  that  object,  kings  are  arm'd  with  power. 
Abjure  the  aim  of  universal  sway : 
Thus  show  the  world  they  need  not  be  our  foes ; 
And  Franco,  your  wish  for  peace :  She  straight  will  aü 
'  Twas  thus  the  greater  Louis  nerv'd  her  arm : 
Exertion  its  incentive  will  pursue. 
We  trust  thou  wilt  concede  'twere  wise  in  Franco 
(Her  veteran  armies  in  a  distant  grave) 
To  join  with  Sussia's  king  in  leagues  of  peace, 
That  by  her  natural  growth,  she  may  regain 
The  strength  exhausted  in  the  freezing  clime. 
A  Budden  strain  with  our  diminish'd  means 
Might  much  the  vigor  of  that  state  impair, 
Endangering  interests  near  for  things  remote. 
Ere  luxury,  convenience  claims  our  care, 
And  stern  necessity :  Who  waste  their  strength 
For  grandeur  should  be  certain  ne'er  to  need 
Due  energy  their  being  to  maintain. 

He  ended ;  Serrurier  more  loyal  spoke  : 
Have  we  lost  all  respect  for  our  great  King, 
That  this  insulting  language  is  propos'd 
To  wound  his  breast,  already  pain'd  with  loss, 
To  be  retriev'd  with  what  you  would  withholdí 
When,  late,  expecting  you  were  always  brave. 
As  well  when  Fortune  frown'd,  as  when  she  smil'd. 
He  gave  fuU  history  of  his  sad  campaign, 
Explain'd  his  need  of  means,  and  hop'd  to  hurí      * 
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Knssia's  vast  host  into  their  frightful  clírae, 
Wñat  bosom  beat  not  to  partake  the  field, 
Or  silent  prais'd  what  this  address  condemns  ? 
Perhaps  his  frankness  yon  mistook  Ibr  fear. 
Yourselvos  deceive  not ;  for  a  different  course 
Had  fear  prescrib'd,  to  story  undisgiiis'd 
Of  evil  triáis,  burden'd  with  distress ; 
'  Twas  confidence  in  patriotic  pride 
And  loyalty,  that  urg'd  bim  to  relate 
What  policy  advis'd  bim  to  conceal. 
Will  ye,  ingrate,  that  confidence  abuse, 
Determin'd  to  appear  much  less  than  priz'd  ? 
Let  not  such  sentiments  go  forth  to  fame ; 
In  night  conceal,  dark  as  your  course  is  wrong. 

I  scarce  need  mention  the  unhappy  end 
To  which  this  error  leads ;  if  it  prevail 
Concessions  odious  must  be  made  to  foes 
Oft  conquer'd,  and  now  smarting  with  defeat ; 
For  '  twas  the  rage  of  Winter,  Jove's  high  hand, 
FuU  fraught  with  icy  spears,  and  stormy  winds, 
That  vanquish'd  Frenchmen  in  the  Kussian  clime, 
And  not  Smolensko's  champions,  ñor  the  host, 
Wliich  bleeding  fled  from  Borodino's  field. 
France  will  be  plac'd  in  so  uncouth  a  plight, 
That  all  her  conquests  must  immediate  fly 
Far  from  her  grasp,  like  lov'd  Eurydice 
From  her  fond  Orpheus,  never  to  retum. 
What  shall  consolé  her  then  for  treasure  lost, 
For  thousands  buried  in  the  waste  of  war  ? 
Must  she  remain  content  in  such  disgrace, 
like  a  frail  drunkard,  who  in  other  times 
Was  bent  on  high  achievement,  and  renown ; 
But  now  is  indigent  in  vile  repose? 
How  changad !    O  heavens  1  how  alter'd  will  she  be 
From  that  proud  boasting  France  of  boundless  fame, 
Of  matchless  wealth,  who  conquer'd  conjunct  realms, 
Held  kings  in  bondage,  set  the  captive  free, 
Triumph'd  o'er  superstition,  and  controU'd 
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Full  half  mankind  by  policy  and  power. 

Thus  he,  without  sucoess,    Th'  addresfi  resolv'd, 
Anón  is  in  th'  imperial  presence  read : 
The  ill  design  pereeiv^d,  impetnous  rage 
The  Emperor  rons'd ;  he  sought  his  council  soon, 
And  thus  harangued :  The  enemy  hovering  near 
Our  borders,  lo !  the  Legislative  Hall 
Kesounds  with  invitation  to  his  arms  1 
Instead  of  brazen  front,  onr  wonnds  are  shpwn  1 
Blind  Declamation  toils  to  damp  onr  hopes — 
Some  bawl  for  peace,  as  if  it  were  obtain'd 
By  winning  the  compassion  of  the  foe  1 
This  expedites  the  Empíreas  cvU  day. 
In  US  'twere  folly  to  let  Folly  urge 
Our  ruin  :  Be  that  body  then  dissolv'd, 
Till  new  elections  wiser  members  give. 
The  major  number,  ere  thrice  roUs  the  world, 
"VVould  be  excluded  by  existing  laws ; 
So,  constitutionally  be  tliey  depriv'd 
Of  their  collecti ve  power  to  injure  France. 
This  should  be  done,  though  Murder  on  me  frown'ci  ? 
Though  Paris  on  our  palace  pour'd  in  crowd 
Infuriate^  thirsting  for  imperial  gore. 
Know,  if  I  rule,  I  rule.    Hope  not  to  flnd 
In  me  the  last  Bourbon,  ñor  daily  change. 
The  citizen  in  the  Emperor  is  not  lost : 
Should  Anarehy  resume  her  ancient  sway, 
I  would  resign  the  crown  to  share  the  reign. 
I  am  not  here  a  weathercock  for  knaves 
To  wheel  as  oft  as  they  deceive  the  weak. 
The  throne  shall  never  tempt  me  to  succumb. 
If  any  feel  the  meanness  to  be  brib'd, 
By  his  own  rule  'twere  vain  to  measure  me ; 
I  stoop  not  for  earth's  glories,  ñor  will  wear, 
Except  with  honor,  either  head  or  crown. 

I  took  the  helm,  because  I  deem'd  the  law, 
Whereby  I  was  to  govem,  gave  me  power 
To  shield  the  Empire ;  if  I  have  mistook 
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The  law's  Bufficiency  for  that  great  end, 
Am  I  not  in  th'  absurdity  involv'd 
Of  being  tied,  yet  answerable  for  speed  i 
I  ne'er  engag'd  to  work  with  tools  obtuse, 
Walk  "without  lega,  or  without  pinions  fly ! 

He  ended,  and  the  conncillora  surpris'd 
Hear  bis  decree.    He  shute  tbe  people's  dome ; 
With  arm'd  men  gnards  its  doors,  before  him  calis 
The  wonderíng  deputies,  and  tbns  upbraidB ; 

Does  thÍB  address  onr  cireumstances  suit  i 
Were  these  ideas  of  reflection  born  ? 
Ib  this  the  time,  and  jonra  the  hand,  to  raise 
Obstmctions  in  the  path  of  our  success } 
To  spread  disheartening  clamor  throngh  the  land  ? 
To  strip  our  armor  off  to  show  onr  womids  ? 
Think  ye  to  urge  me  to  inglorions  peace 
By  Buclx  vile  means }    Sooner  the  Alps  shall  bow 
Tlieir  heads  from  heaven  at  feeble  man's  request. 
What  means  this  conduct  ?    From  what  evil  cause 
Can  it  have  Bource,  but  bate  of  France  and  me  1 
While  growB  the  cloud  of  war  on  every  side, 
Threatening  to  end  us,  will  ye  idly  wait 
Its  diré  explosión,  and  your  country's  fall, 
In  the  vain  hope  that  prayers  will  peace  procure  ? 
A  well  meant  speech  by  inconsidcrate  tongues 
May  much  embarrass  a  beleaguer'd  state : 
When  energetic  means  ye  should  provide 
Of  working  our  salvation^  you  constroct 
A  pitifdl  address  I  so  weak  t  so  blind  I 
Penn'd  by  your  enemy,  though  your  voice  approv'd ! 
In  secret  should  we  wash  our  fouler  stains, 
Not  in  the  presence  of  the  public  eye. 
Daré,  daré  to  publish,  what  you  now  present — 
A  comment  of  our  own  shall  on  it  wait, 
Think  ye  with  safety  to  pervert  your  powers  ? 
Trance  needs  me  more,  far  more,  than  I  need  her. 
Which,  which  of  you,  my  burden  could  sustain, 
Or  e'en  well  comprehend  its  magnitude  ? 


A 
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Ab  when  a  child  looks  out  from  ocean's  shore, 
Commaning  with  his  vasinesB,  and  enjoya 
Sublime  emotions,  till  his  heart  o'erflowB, 
And  tears  of  grandoor  fall ;  the  canse  enqnired, 
"  I  cannot  help  it/'  breathes  the  gentle  yonth ; 
So  alive  to  nature  that  her  beanty  wonnds ; 
Far  as  the  canse  of  his  swect  tears  abides 
Beyond  the  range  of  vnlgar  minds,  so  far 
The  secret  canses  and  nlterior  yiews 
That  rule  my  ways  are  hid  from  common  souls : 
The  nurse  mistakes  for  the  petulance,  or  grief^ 
The  lofty  motions  of  the  noble  mind ; 
So,  some  mistake,  for  lust  of  bonndless  sway, 
The  loYe  of  needful  power  to  bless  mankind. 
Shall  grovelling  tnrtles  judge  the  eagle's  flight  { 
Can  Dulness  mount  on  Genius'  snn-like  car, 
And  guide  the  fiery  team  nnscorch'd  ?    Think  not 
To  bend  Ulysses'  bow  so  small  a  task. 
Of  Semele  and  Phaeton's  fate  beware. 

Yonr  aid  I  need  no  longer;  henee  depart, 
Each  to  his  home  ;  what  good  you  can,  perform — 
My  eye  shall  trace  yonr  steps,  and  sean  your  deeds — 
Let  me  not  see  what  patriots  most  detest. 

The  Chief  anstere  thus  stem  dismission  gave 
Of  his  high  parliament.    Deceít  beheld, 
Astonish'd,  and  with  disappointment  stung, 
Exclaiming :  Guardian  Deity !  0 1  where 
Shall  Gaul's  dread  Emperor  end  his  great  career  1 
To  what  glad  era  is  his  death  assigned  ? 
Since  time  will,  doubtless,  quench  his  mortal  part 
He  spums  the  gather'd  wisdom  of  his  realm ; 
Ñor  brooks  complaint,  ñor  e'en  petition  mild. 
Alas !  my  schemes  are  frústrate.    Myriads  arm'd 
Await  his  summons ;  a  tremendous  storm 
Is  gathering  fast,  whose  all-involving  gloom 
Will  shroud  all  thrones  with  mouming,  and  dispense 
The  bitterest  maledictions  o'er  the  world. 
Grim  Mars  will  glory  midst  his  fiery  floods 
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And  wastes  of  carnage ;  Death,  palé  king,  will  move 
In  liorríd  state  o'er  his  increas'd  domain, 
Inflaming  Discord  hnrrying  wild  before. 
Famine's  distorted  countenance  lank  shall  yawn 
And  dismal  wail,  where  now  fair  plenty  smíles ; 
For  Buch  fleems  Heaven's  decree.    Such  woes  attend 
The  Gallic  King,  while  o'er  proud  states  he  towers. 
In  vain  I  prophesied,  and  oped  the  cloud 
Of  fatnre  time  to  my  fond  votarles : 
Ah !  they  will  realize  delusion  strange, 
And  feel  disgusted  of  my  artftil  lores  I 

Thns  she ;  Intrigue,  beside  her,  straight  begins 
With  healing  words :    And  dost  thon  then  despair 
Angust  compeer?    How  needless  to  lament 
The  ill  snccess  of  one  endeavor  I  soon 
Time  opportune  will  come,  to  strike  again ; 
For  in  no  middle  way  Napoleón  keeps — 
Intoxicating  fortune  him  attends 
Or  ruinous  o'erthrow — and  in  either  state 
Our  movements  often,  will  successful  prove ; 
Then  wait  the  lucky  hour  ;  meantime  extend 
Our  empire  o'er  his  confidants,  and  form 
Plans  of  campaigns  more  fit  for  secret  war, 
That  him,  with  better  means,  we  next  assaiL 

The  cause  of  thy  despair  gives  hope  to  me ; 
It  from  that  madness  comes,  which  Heaven  bestows 
On  men  to  ruin  doom'd.    Opinión  frowns : 
He  falls  who  wars  with  those  that  rule  tíie  mind : 
Their  reign,  scarce  seen  in  power  and  glory's  day, 
Will,  in  his  night  of  trouble,  blasting,  shine. 
Bome's  reverend  Pontiff  strews  his  path  with  thoms, 
And  from  his  aid  the  prayers  of  millions  holds. 
Observe  how  Necker's  daughter  shakes  his  power ; 
Her  bright  ideas  dart  through  many  a  realm, 
Uncheck'd  by  mountains,  fortresses,  and  arms. 
But  he,  above  all  others,  aids  our  views; 
'Tis  no  hard  task,  on  fortune's  dizzy  height, 
T'  employ  in  its  own  death  the  greatest  power: 
27 
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One  step  made  friendiy  Spain  his  bitterest  foe. 

And  a  vast  grave-yard  for  the  sons  of  Gaul. 

He  quite  the  people  to  ccmsort  with  kings, 

Forgetfal  of  the  basis  of  his  throne : 

The  tree  whose  roots  decay  must  cease  to  thrive, 

Though  on  a  rock  its  lofty  head  may  lean. 

Are  men  no  longer  mov'd  by  hope  and  fear  ? 

May  faithfnl  servants  look  for  Bure  reward 

From  him  who  could  dismias  kind  Josephine  ? 

The  meek  and  high  exemplar  of  her  kind ; 

wfto  by  the  Graces  and  by  Wisdom  blest, 

Gave  dignity  to  earth's  snperior  throne ; 

Attemper'd  lion  hearts  with  heavenly  fires, 

Gave  loftiness  to  fierceness,  and  adom'd 

The  brows  of  Valor  with  soft  Pity's  wreaths  ? 

Although  he  sacrific'd  his  heart  to  save 

Trance  from  the  woes  of  á  disputed  throne, 

With  firmness  as  heroic  as  he  fac'd 

Her  powerftd  foes  in  many  a  bloody  field, 

The  public  interest  seem'd  so  mnch  his  o\vn, 

The  world  suspect  his  wiUingness  to  cmsh 

His  dearest  ínends,  to  aid  his  prívate  aims : 

Who  for  his  country  oflfered  e'en  his  life 

So  oft,  in  fearful  conflict,  could  not  yield 

A  spouse  its  fiíture  safety  to  secure ! 

Th'  unjust  suspicion  seconds  our  designs : 

lío  man  can  long  be  powerful  who  o'erlooks 

His  storm-tried  triends  for  those  of  pleasant  days, 

The  man's  admirers  for  the  thrones ;  for  these, 

When  danger's  darkness  lowers,  will  leave  him  lom. 

When  fear  the  Austrians  and  the  Bourbons  gives, 

To  draw  the  sword  against  his  tottering  power, 

Supported  by  th'  oflfended  world  in  arms, 

Then,  then,  the  Gallic  people  will,  unmov'd, 

Hear  his  loud  summons  to  the  tented  field. 

Are  not  the  seeds  of  his  destruction  sown  ? 

So  they,  high  towering,  wrapt  in  sombre  clouds, 
Which  hid  their  courses  from  terrestrial  sight, 
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And  then  dissolv'd  cornmunion :  this  departa 
To  her  blue  mansión  o'er  heaven's  roUing  clifis ; 
That  seeks  her  gloomy  cell  beneath  the  sea ; 
Swift  as  the  lipfhtniog's  glance  aJong  the  waves 
She  darts  and  plunges  in  the  dark  profound ; 
A  watery  arch  Bustaina  the  flood  above, 
And  on  each  side  a  blue  wall  stands,  as  when 
The  rod  of  Moses  aw'd  th'  Arabian  deep 
To  bare  his  bosom  to  the  blest  of  Heaven. 
Through  such  miraculons  avenne  flies  the  Queen, 
The  waves  behind  her  dose  with  stormy  roar, 
At  her  lone  cave  arriv'd,  to  magic  sounds 
Its  marble  gate  unfolds ;  she  entere  there — 
The  rocky  barrier  quick  behind  her  swings, 
Hedosing  with  loud  thunder — the  dread  sonnd, 
Hoarse  nimbling,  shook  oíd  ocean's  green  abode ; 
There  on  her  murky  throne  reclines  and  hears 
The  troubled  march  of  waters,  murmuring  low, 
Till  balmy  slnmber  o'er  her  senses  steala. 


BOOK   IX. 


ANALYSIS. 

MaiB,  obeervingr  the  hostile  attltade  of  the  nations,  rejoices,  and  ia  up 
bralded  bj  Valor.  Whlle  Lauríston  attacks  Listenan,  Wittgenstein  endeav- 
on  to  Borprise  the  French  at  Lutaen.  Blacher  and  D'York  attack  their 
centre ;  bnt  Napoleón  brin^rg  ap  bis  wings  before  it  can  be  penetr&ted, 
ivhicb,  clo6Ín£r  on  the  Allies,  oompel  them  to  retreat.  They  tako  a  strong 
position  at  Wnrtcher  having^  another  fortífied  positlon  in  their  rear.  The 
question  consldered,  whether,  for  peace,  Napoleón  shonld  relinquish  all  be- 
yond  the  Alpe,  Pyrenees  and  Rhine.  He  drives  the  AUies  ftom  their  posi- 
tion.   The  first  daj's  battle  of  Bautsen. 

The  nations  gatheiíng  on  the  verge  of  %ht, 
Mare,  furious  power,  rejoices  at  the  Bcene : 
Thrice  fifty  days  were  gone  since  Wilna  saw 
His  favorite  fly  the  Rassian  clime ;  since  then 
Ab  o'er  the  tronbled  states  he  cast  his  eyes, 
He  oft  had  seen  hope  light  the  face  of  kings ; 
E'en  Anstria's  hand  upon  her  sword,  as  sure 
Hlyria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Trieste,  with  half 
Of  Italy,  and  influence  high  as  erst 
In  Gtermany,  were  now  within  her  grasp ; 
Behold  the  hnsband  of  her  Emperor's  child, 
With  kind  concern,  and  eye  the  land  of  Elb 
O'erspread  with  armies  and  tri-color'd  plumes ; 
Then  drop  her  sword  and  wait  the  voice  of  time. 
He  too  had  seen  twice  twenty  thonsand  Swedes, 
With  Bemadotte,  o'ercrpss  the  Baltic  sea, 
To  war  against  Napoleón ;  Prussia  arm 
For  independence,  and  receive  with  joy 
The  Rnssian  torces,  that  in  haste  advanc'd 
To  rouse  the  nations  to  resist  the  French ; 
Whose  fortresses  they  boldly  left  behind, 
Mask'd ;  and  from  Hamburg  to  Thuringia  spread : 
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Here  Czemícheflf,  there  Tettenbom,  Wenzengerode, 

With  flying  corps,  precede  the  army  main, 

And  wíde  make  known  the  Gallic  power's  decline : 

Murat,  disgusted,  from  the  war  retire ; 

Xiitasoff  fall  a  yictim  to  diease ; 

Davoast  bum  Dresden's  bridge  and  northward  fly ; 

Eugene  to  Magdeburg  withdraw  his  powers 

From  Mockern'B  bloody  field ;  Morand,  o'erthrown    . 

At  Limneberg,  before  the  Cossack  sword ; 

£'en  Denmark  falter  in  her  faith  to  Ganl, 

Her  Norway's  transfer  to  the  Swede  nnknown ; 

And  Germany  and  Kapies  disinclin'd 

To  aid  his  arms ;  and  Spain,  with  growing  might, 

Threat'ning  on  Franco  invasiones  tide  to  roll. 

In  Fame's  bright  dome,  the  homicida!  power, 
Midst  flaming  deities  and  dazzling  arms, 
Views  ruin's  lures,  contriv'd  by  error's  slaves : 
He  Vice  and  Virtne  in  his  service  seos : 
Arch  Policy  th'  incongruons  couple  wed, 
And  to  a  common  ñame  their  views  coníin'd. 
High  mid  th'  imposing  scene  thé  lord  of  war 
Towers  in  Olympian  grandeur ;  on  his  face 
Beams  empire,  and  defiance,  mix'd  with  joy, 
While  thnSj  in  thunder  rivaling  heaven's,  he  speaks : 

Let  princes,  kings,  dominions  in  mytrain, 
Eonse  all  their  warriors,  ride  the  battie's  storm 
In  panoply :  lest,  in  the  shock  of  states, 
Their  glory  wither,  and  their  power  decay. 
Such  destiny  attends  who  at  my  shrine 
Give  offerings  mean,  when  forcé  gigantic  toils 
To  fix  the  doom  of  nations :  -And  behold  1 
Vast  continents,  and  she  who  rules  the  waves 
To  my  decisión,  leave  imperious  claims. 
And  darken  ampie  realjtns  with  legions  arm'd, 

Be  glad,  companions,  and  with  me  enjoy 
This  hard  contested  trial ;  wade  elate 
In  reeking  crimson  waves,  disport  with  ghosts 
Fresh  from  the  trembling  corpses,  and  hear  moans 
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Of  dying  mortals,  Discord's  horrid  yell, 

Sire's,  orphan's,  brother's,  widow's  moumful  cries, 

And  meagre  Famine's  feeble  voice  complain. 

Such  happiness  awaits  xis  ;  blooms  the  world 
Preparíng  Ruin's  harvest ;  many  a  king 
Quakes  on  his  throne,  and  many  a  patriot  sighs, 
Consulta  blind  oracles,  appall'd ;  the  matrons  hear 
Strango  voices,  ntter'd  from  the  viewless  wind, 
And  see  great  armies  warring  in  the  elonds. 

Soon  Discordes  brazen  tongne  shall  shake  the  world 
And  steep  in  bloody  tears ;  Haste,  sanguine  power  I 
Sonnd  all  your  thunders,  rend  with  awful  peáis 
Man's  short  abode,  and  glut  the  ravenons  grave. 
Erst  Heaven  beneath  thy  boisterous  influence  qnak'd, 
When  angry  gods  in  fierce  contention  strove, 
Glowing  with  light  all  o'er,  and  round  Jove's  throne 
Briareus  dreadful  heav'd  his  hundred  hands : 
And  when  Messiah,  o'er  Heaven's  crystal  steep, 
Hurl'd  headlong  half  the  angelic  host  in  blaze, 
As  if  the  stars  of  night  were  swept  in  crowd, 
Streaming  tumultuous  down  the  void  profound ! 
HeU  swallow'd  the  sing'd  outcasts ;  till  this  hour, 
I  tremble  at  the  memory  of  the  fall  1 
Below,  yawn'd  fiery  gulfs ;  above,  around, 
The  scathful  lightning  hiss'd,  whose  brightness  dimin-4 
Cherubic  eyes  that  oft  had  gaz'd  on  Jove. 

From  midst  the  storm  of  buming  elementa 
I,  with  Hell's  King,  escap'd,  pass'd  Chaos  wild 
And  night's  drear  realm,  in  search  of  this  sad  world, 
Which,  after  perilous  voyage,  we  discem'd 
And  soon  subdu'd.    Vicegerent  of  my  sire, 
Worthy  to  be  th'  antagonist  of  Heaven, 
I  govem  man.    How  settled  is  my  sway ! 
While  priests  and  kings  lead  mortals,  I  shall  swell 
The  pomp  of  Death ;  Christ's  lore  shall  not  prevent, 
While  its  expounders  bow  before  my  throne, 
Contention's  progress,  and  my  murderous  reign. 

Though  evil  fell  upon  my  glorious  son 
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In  HiiBsia's  clime  no  canse  have  we  to  monm ; 
For  thence  our  sway  shall  be  more  wide;  our  ñame 
More  terrible :  As  hig  bríght  sphere  declines, 
Oíd  Darkness  spreads  her  dull  monastic  wings, 
Hatching  my  brood,  and  pntting  off  the  years 
By  prophets  sung,  when  men  shall  war  no  more. 
Gigantic  armies  stiU  awaít  bis  cali, 
To  punifih  cniel  foes  and  false  allies. 
At  Lutzen  now  he  leads  th^  avenging  powers, 
Bent  on  offensíve  war ;  and  soon,  I  weon, 
Enrope's  broad  breast  will  ntter  ftineral  groans. 

Thus  the  greát  slanghterer  spoke  ;  bis  joyfdl  bands, 
With  acclamatión  tore  the  aerial  hall 
Pride  loftier  stalked  among  the  glowing  forms :     ' 
Ambition's  heavenward  face  effulgent  blazM ; 

Bnt  Valor  venerable,  nnmov'd  roplied : 
Earth-troubling  lord,  from  whose  terapestnons  arm 

Plow  fates  of  nations,  and  unnumbor'd  woes, 

Remember,  Valor  ne'er  partakes  thy  joy ; 

.Thongh  doom'd  thy  dmdge,  he  bates  thy  damning  reign  ; 

'  Tis  fonnded  on  the  wickedness  of  man. 

Well  may'st  thou  boast  thy  sire,  and  he,  his  child  : 

Witb  ease  I  trace  the  lineaments  malign. 

I  wonld  thy  arm  were  powerless,  that  the  just 

Were  not  compell'd  against  thee  to  defend, 

And  drag  the  virtues  to  thy  hateftil  train. 

As  pearl  to  swine.     O  baste  ye  peaceftd  days ! 

When  Justice'  nniversal  rule  shall  hush 

Thy  wo-begetting  voice ;  when  I  shall  toil  • 

To  fortify  the  mind  'gainst  temporal  ills, 

And  tender  drooping  bnds  of  life  prolong, 

Instead  of  scattering  death  throngh  angry  hosts  I 
He  ceas'd ;  the  Monarch  frown'd,  ñor  deign'd  reply ; 

His  serpents  hiss'd ;  fierce  flames  and  gloomy  clouds 

Abont  him  roll'd  ;  the  Furies,  reddening,  rag'd  ; 

Gorgons  rodé  ronnd  in  whirlwind,  and  upbore 

Thick  grove  of  arms,  that  bray'd,  witb  rocky  throat, 
And  dreadftil  gleam'd.    He  draws  bis  murderons  blade. 
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Earth  groans,  Heaven  casts  a  qniveríng  bolt,  and  boov^Is 

As  mustering  storm,  then,  swift,  with  fríghtful  ahoui;, 

Bounds  firom  the  loftj  world-illnming  dome  ; 

And  hovera,  wrapt  in  clouds,  o'er  Lutzen's  field ; 

There,  high  above  the  destin'd  scene  of  blood, 

He  stands,  and  bids  the  Furies  xirge.the  fight 

The  nations  hear  his  voice,  as  the  wreck'd  tar 

Wandering  in  wave-tost  skiff  forlom,  hears  nightly  liowl 

The  spirit  of  the  deep.    Valor,  the  while, 

With  Wisdom,  from  the  bright  abode  descends, 

To  great  Nopoleon  ;  Valor  first  he  saw, 

And  thus  address'd  him  :  Welcome  oonquering  po^v^r, 

Who  help'st  me  brave  the  dreadñü  storms  of  fate. 

Th'  assembled  nations  soon  before  mj  anu 

Shall  ñj  confiísM ;  alreadj  Fear  has  shook 

The  Prassian  monarch ;  l^anriston  now  goes 

To  Leipsic's  gate — ^I  haste  to  meet  him  tíiere, 

To  ronse  the  battle  Mrith  onr  yoathftd  bands, 

And  early  teach  them  to  subdne  the  foo. 

Thus  he ;  Valor  responded :  My  advioe 
Thou  hast  anticipated ;  "Wisdom  grave 
Will  temper  anght  of  rashness  in  thy  views. 

He  spoke ;  forthwith  the  sapient  power  began : 
Eush  not,  too  daríug,  on  uncertain  doom  : 
Be  cautious  of  the  foe,  whom  victory  fires — 
Who,  Uke  resistless  torrents,  has  advanc'd, 
Sweeping  the  wreck  of  mighty  hosts  before. 
For  fiercely  will  he  combat  with  your  powers. 
Th6  weak  snbdue  the  strong  by  patient  toil 
And  pmdent  care ;  great  strength  gíves  small  results 
When  ill  applied.    Be  thou  prepar'd  for  fight — 
I  seek  thy  foes.    Say,  Valor,  wilt  thou  wend 
With  me,  companion  of  my  joumey  ?    Come, 
Diffuse  thy  favors  with  imperial  hand. 

Thus  she ;  the  power  of  bravery  thus  replies : 
The  merit  of  their  progress  Winter  claims ; 
Go  on,  iUume  the  doubtful  road  of  thought — 
Know,  Valor  early  dwells  with  warriors  wise. 
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He  ended ;  and  the  fair  dircctly  pass'd 
To  Wittgenstein ;  near  Altenburg  he  lay ; 
She  found  him  musing  on  his  foe's  intent, 
And  thuB  address'd  him :  Lo  1  iíapoleon  comes 
To  hm*!  thy  armies  headlong  to  the  grave : 
A  Budddn  onset  might  defeat  his  schemes. 
He  waits  for  Lamíston  to  Leipsic  gain, 
When  he  that  way  wiU  move.    His  centre  now, 
AssaiPd  in  flank,  perhaps  might  be  snrpris'd, 
If  bj  quick  movoments  thou  commence  the  fight ; 
So  wont  to  be  th'  attacking  party,  he 
Scarce  dreads  the  active  valor  of  his  foes. 

She  spoke,  and  disappéar'd ;  then  Wittgenstein 
His  generáis  summon'd  and  her  plan  advis'd : 

A  third  of  Ganl  at  Listenau  contend ; 
There  Lanriston,  wonld  open  Leipsic's  gates ; 
May  not  onr  conjnnct  forcé  the  rest  defeat, 
If,  with  united  strength,  we  qnick  assail ! 
Then  let  us  march  on  Lntzen,  and  o'erwhehn 
Ganl's  youthful  corps.    Snch  sudden  blow  will  damp 
Her  warriors,  and  her  sovereign's  plans  confpund. 

An  anxious  world  beholds  us ;  much  depends 
On  onr  discretion.    Austria  would  not  aid 
Were  we  defeated ;  then  let  pass  no  chance 
To  weaken  the  great  foe,  whose  mighty  powers, 
When  concentrated,  'twill  be  hard  to  oppose ; 
But  when  divided,  as  they  now  appear, 
We  may  presago  success.    Part  after  part 
May  be  detach'd,  till  mountains  are  remov'd : 
'  Tis  thus  the  weak  o'ercome  the  strong  in  war. 
He  so  reveal'd  what  Wisdom  had  inspir'd — 
The  listening  chiefe  Approved.    Mild  Valor  hears 
And  kindles  at  the  bold  resol  ve ;  the  sound 
Of  drama  unnumber  d  rouse  the  camp  to  arms ; 
line  following  line,  as  wave  rolls  after  wave, 
Move  on,  bright  glimmering  in  the  beams  of  mom. 
The  mounted  chiefe  in  glittering  robes  career, 
Along  the  polish'd  iron  groves,  that  blaz'd 
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On  heaven,  and  dancing  floods  of  radíance  shed. 
So  myriads  far  advanc'd  to  gory  fray, 
While  Sol  the  zenith  travers'd,  wheel'd  below 
The  western  world,  and  from  his  orient  throne 
The  stars  extíngoish'd  and  the  night  díspell'd. 

He  twicé  had  look'd  on  May  with  rosy  smilefl, 
When  throng'd  the  banded  host  on  Lntzen's  field  : 
That  morn,  the  angela  mourn'd  ;  the  immortals^  sosLt& 
Were  iill'd  w^th  sorrow  for  ill-fated  man ; 
But  earth  awoke  to  thoughtlessness  and  wo.  ^ 

Soon,  toward  the  centre  of  the  host  of  Ganl, 
De  York  and  Blucher'lead  their  numerons  bai^ds. 
Napoleón  Bees  th'  impending  storm,  and  swift, 
By  rapid  heralds  borne,  his  orders  fly. 
Ney,  Soult,  Marmont,  McDonald  and  Regníer, 
On  fiery  coursers  hnrry  throngh  their  trains, 
And  sudden  shine  in  terrible  array 
The  Gallic  armies,  bnming  to  contend. 

Now  wide  and  dreadful  flame  the  thnndering  gnn^ 
From  wing  to  wíng  of  Blucher's  laboring  powers. 
Trance  fired  as  soon.     Throughout  her  dauntless  lia  es 
Thick  flashes  rise  ;  gregarious  deaths  are  hnrl'd, 
And  smoky  darkness  blackens  all  the  iield. 
The  neighboring  región  tremble — earth,  amaz'd, 
Groans,  pants  with  angaísh,  human  lot  deplores, 
Flooded  with  gory  tears.    The  foamíng  steeds 
Prance  wild  ;  high  bonnding,  like  red  lightning,  dart 
With  ardent  chiefs  along  the  deadly  storm 
And  snnff  the  tronbled  air.    Dark  dnsty  clouds 
Tumultnous  thicken  on  the  eddying  wind. 
Swells  martial  music  loud  ;  scarce  heard,  for  sonnds 
-Of  clamorons  muskets,  voices  of  dismay, 
Screams  of  the  wounded,  and  the  clash  of  arms. 
Discord,  fell  ftiry,  lifts  her  banner  high, 
Streaming  with  blood,  and  pregnant  with  diatress ; 
Hell  in  her  countenance  shines,  infernal  forms 
Throng  in  her  way,  and  join  her  horrid  roar. 
Mars,  from  his  cloudy  seat,  comes  flaming  down, 
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Hjs  fiíries  raging  round,  and  shríeking  diré. 
On  every  side  he  aggravates  the  fight, 
Makes  nations  fcar,  and  damps  the  hopea  of  kings. 
Through  all  the  bleeding  field  he  hurl'd  his  bolts 
In  deathftil  play,  from  gloomy  clouds  of  smoke 
Lew  rolling  midst  the  cómbatants ;  there  bent 
On  havoc  vast,  he  thnnders,  foams,  and  swells 
In  wild  commotion,  spreading  fatal  rage, 
While  hapless  mortals  die.     Gloiy,  the  while, 
Beside  Ambítion,  on  tempestnous  cloud, 
Edg'd  with  palé  terrors,  glidea  around  the  fight. 
Her  wreaths  refulgent  flaming,  like  the  beams 
Of  bríght  Aurora,  vivid  splendor  shed ; 
Her  count^nance  fir'd  the  field,  and  greatly  swell'd 
The  volee  of  battle ;  Valor  labor'd  there, 
Inspiring  ardor ;  flamea  and  deaths  around 
Careering  dreadfiíl,  and  red  streaming  floods 
Increasing  hideous,  burden'd  hira  with  pain. 

^Ambition  much  anxiety  display'd  ; 
On  Glory  now,  ánd  now  on  bleeding  men 
She  darts  her  fiery  eyes  in  mute  suspense ; 
Her  views  long  lines  recede,  and  there  advance. 
And  heaps  of  slaughter'd  mortals  gather  round, 
Her  visage  changing  at  the  voice  of  fate. 

Against  red  Kaya"  Blucher  swells  the  fight ; 
Thousands  on  thousands  thither  thickening  pour, 
Led  by  his  skilfdl  arm — infuriate  rage 
Incites  his  thirsty  bands,  and  carnage  roUs 
In  horrid  tide  before.    Franco  boldly  meets 
The  hostile  flood,  and  fearful  fi-ay  begins : 
Bayonets  encounter  bayonets ;  steely  groves 
Weep  human  blood  ;  muskets  revers'd  descend 
Ponderous  -with  death,  and  spread  destruction  round. 
At  length  the  French  recede,  contesting  brave ; 
Wounded,  they  wound,  and  on  the  foUowing  foe 
Shower  copious  ruin.    Still,  by  Blucher  urg'd, 
They  tread  reluctant  the  red  way — this  seen 
By  Gaul's  impatient  monarch,  he  commands 
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His  herald  thng  :  Go,  charge  Mannont  to  bring 
All  hÍ3  reserve,  and  with  the  lightning'B  speed 
Aid  yonder  shatter'd  centre ;  for  Bertrand, 
Most  opportunely  on  oiir  ríght  arriv'd, 
Will  ín  his  stead  the  enomy'e  left  oppose. 

This  heard,  the  herald^  Úke  the  bird  of  Jove 
Flying  midst  thunderous  clouds,  vehement  Btrode 
Through  war's  loud  Btorm  to  Marmont,  and  thns  speaks : 

Our  Emperor  wíIIb,  that  thou  bring  all  thy  forcé 
In  aid  of  our  rent  centre,  and  exppl 
The  enemy's  troops  from  Kaya ;  for  Bertrand, 
Arriv'd,  will  in  your  stead  his  left  oppose. 

He  spoke ;  Marmont  forthwith  condncts  his  bands, 
Inspir'd  with  ardor,  which  the  yawning  grave 
Can  not  abate ;  stem  Mars  beholds,  snblim'd 
With  homicidal  rage ;  Glory  displays 
Fnll  in  their  front  her  animating  beams ; 
Ambition  glows,  Heaven  darkens,  Rtissia  qnakes ; 
E'en  Blucher  feels  nnusual  coldness  run 
Throngh  all  his  frame,  and  in  his  army's  rear, 
Hurrying,  like  tempests  of  the  torrid  zone, 
Thns  urges  firm  resistance :  Lo  I  What  comes, 
Gloomy,  terrific  and  intent  on  deeds 
Of  fatal  import  to  this  crimson  day  I 
Tet  may  our  forces  sweep  them  from  the  field 
Were  ye  to  act  your  parts  with  Prussian  grace  : 
Lead  then  your  bands  to  deadliest  charge,  and  drive 
With  furiouB  might  the  Gallic  forces  henee ; 
Go,  bathe  your  weapons  in  their  flying  rear. 

Now  headloug,  loud,  and  dreadful,  like  the  floods 
Fast  down  Miagara  foaming,  rushes  Gaul, 
Fearless,  on  bristling  bayonets,  scattering  death 
And  constemation ;  nought  withstands  th'  attack ; 
Through  the  tom  village  vanquish'd  Prussia  flies, 
Cióse  foUow'd  by  pretended  arms,  and  shouts 
Of  valiant  victors.    This  De  York  sore  griev'd, 
And  Hke  bright  comet,  flaming  midst  the  storm 
Of  wild  retreat,  he  waves  his  sword,  and  calis 
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His  routed  train :  Where  fly  ye,  recreant  crew, 
Before  the  host  of  Gaul  ?    Halt !  for  your  lives, 
And  honor  of  your  country — face  the  foe, 
That  he  retrace  the  steps  of  impious  war, 
Ñor  more  disturb  the  nations — i»ar,  in  view 
Come  reinforcements — ^let  the  foe  not  win 
Sach  fatal  victory  as  to  blast  our  hopes, 
And  make  our  country's  strenuous  efforts  vain. 

He  spoke ;  inferior  leaders  strive  to  form 
The  host  fugacious ;  soon  array'd,  it  meets 
The  furioufl  foe ;  dread  clash  of  arras  succeeds — 
The  slaughter  Bwells ;  Death  stalks  remorseless  round ; 
Disploding  arma,  ehouts,  groan»,  and  screams  conyulse 
The  air  with  hideous  noise.    France  now  reeoils, 
In  wounded  plight,  before  the  Prussian  charge. 
But  Marmont  rushing  mid  her  broken  lines, 
Arresta  their  flight,  arrays  them  to  contend. 

And  now  Napoleón  leads  th'  imperial  guard 
To  breast  the  torrent  on  his  centre  thrown. 
Dishevell'd  Discord  and  tempestuous  Mars 
Check  their  red  coursers,  smear'd  with  dust  and  gore, 
To  gaze  one  moment  at  the  dreadñil  shock  : 
Here  Blucher  urges,  and  Napoleón  there 
The  direful  battle ;  and  the  Emperor  thus 
His  héroes  moves :  Maintain  this  precious  ground  : 
Here  lies  our  shame  or  glory.    Here  the  scale 
Of  victory  falls  or  rises.    Here  one  inch 
Maintain'd,  or  lost,  decides  the  fate  of  realms ! 
The  foe  his  flanks  has  weaken'd  to  o'erwhelm 
Our  centre ;  but  our  strengthen'd  mtíU  straight 
Show  where  the  greatest  forcé  in  shortest  time 
Has  been  assembled ;  for  their  balls  wül  soon 
Each  other  strike  along  yon  centréis  rear, 
If  we  this  post  maintain  :  Then,  then  the  foe, 
Almost  surrounded,  in  conñision  flies ; 
Alarm'd  at  the  profoundness  of  his  skill, 
That  leads,  with  such  precisión,  to  defeat : 
Ton  see  how  Fortune  favors !    Sproad  your  sails ! 
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Catch  all  her  breeze  1    Make  roar  your  thnndering  arma ; 
For  these  our  want  of  cavalry  mnst  supply. 
Here,  skill  and  courage  cannot  toil  in  vain. 

Thus  he,  and  round  him  wak'd  heroíc  fires  ; 
Eepelling  terror's  kingjErom  human  thoughts. 
Ñor  less  did  Blucher  anímate  the  fight : 

Behold  th'  auspicious  sign  I  the  imperial  guard     . 
Brought  down  for  slaughter  1  proving  that  the  foe 
Staggers  on  ruin's  verge.    One  effort  more, 
Another  Kosbach  then  shall  Kaja  be ; 
And  Jena's  field,  and  Prussia's  wrongs  reveng'd, 
Sooth  the  kind  Queen,  and  Frederick's  awful  shade, 
That  loud,  aboye  this  conflict,  on  us  calis 
To  die  as  fireemen,  not  to  live  as  slaves ; 
But  seize  th'  oppressor  of  our  country  here : 
Improve  the  time  :  Behold  th'  important  prize  1 
Advance  1  Your  honor  more  than  Blucher  bids. 

ThuB  he ;  and  Schamborst  seconds  hís  designs  : 
Bush  on,  my  countrymen  I    Oh !  pause  not  now, 
When  ahame,  or  glory,  on  a  moment  tums ! 
Here,  here  the  foe  must  quickly  be  o'erthrown  ; 
Ere  danger  menaces  our  weaken'd  wings. 
If  valor  fails,  our  science  plans  in  vain. 
Not  only  Prussia  in  our  bravery  trusts, 
But  Europe's  hopes  and  fears  are  on  our  arms. 
A  we  succeed,  or  fail,  we  rol]  a  tide 
Profound  of  joy,  or  grief,  o'er  mighty  realms. 

He  spoke,  but  spoke  his  last ;  th'  informing  soul 
Of  Prussia's  war,  by  iron  tempests  fell'd, 
In  ruius  lies,  and  guides  her  steps  no  more. 

And  now,  in  trembling  Kaya,  in  cióse  fray, 
The  combat  rages ;  bayonets  are  sheath'd  in  man ; 
Clamor  tremendous  rises ;  terror  reigns ; 
Blood  copious  streams,  and  mountains  of  the  dead 
Strew  the  late  walks  of  innocence  and  love. 

Thrice  Victory  siml'd  on  Francje,  on  Bussía  thrioe, 
By  bayonet  point,  in  Kaya's  crimson  field. 
Each  host  retreated  thrice  betüre  death's  storm 
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Confounded  and  dismay'd :  Brave  Franco,  at  length, 
By  dint  of  havoc  vast,  the  town  1-etain'd. 

Meantime  Napoleon's  right  breasts  many  a  shock 
Of  squadron'd  cavalry,  by  gray  Platoff  nd'd, 
Altemately  advancing  and  receding,  gored 
By  sabres  and  fleet  hoofe ;  there  thonsands  fall, 
A  ghastly  pavement  for  the  bounding  steed 
And  gradient  warrior ;  streams  of  reekin^  blood 
O'erspread  the  ground,  and  horror  Bhades  the  scene. 

Now  Lanriston  from  Listenau  retnms 
With  his  división ;  on  his  Emperor's  left, 
Like  a  dark  tempest,  rushes  to  the  fight, 
Sweeping  the  field  before  him  as  a  flood 
Hoarse  roUing  o'er  some  fen  bears  oflf  the  leaves, 
And  flpreading  terrors  and  confiísion  wild. 

Kliest  saw  his  Prussians  fly  the  dreadftd  storm, 
And  lighting  in  their  front,  them  th'us  recalk : 

O  shameless  oflBicerB,  ye  foremost  lead 
Onr  host  to  sad  disgrace ;  shall  boys,  mere  boys, 
Drive  veterans  from  the  field  i    Check  while  you  can 
Their  odious  course,  resist  the  daring  foe ; 
Behold,  I  wait  his  coming ;  let  me  die — 
Ñor  see  my  conntry's  fall,  ñor  your  disgrace. 

So  speakingy  twixt  the  adverse  powers  he  rides, 
High  brandifihing  his  sword,  midst  swarming  balls, 
Dense  smoke,  and  terrors — ^the  sub-mlers  view, 
Fir'd  with  new  courage,  fast  array  the  lines 
Eetain'd  in  mid  career,  and  hnrling  fast 
The  deadly  globes  throngh  intermediate  space, 
Scatter  destniction  on  the  Gallic  host. 
Now  draw  they  near,  the  horrid  space  between 
Decreasing,  tíU  the  bristling  groves  nnite, 
Braying  tremendons,  Hke  some  frozen  shoro, 
Where  icy  fragments,  scatter'd  o'er  the  main, 
Are  hnrl'd  tnmultuons  by  tempestuous  winds, 
Island,  on  island,  thundering  to  the  skies, 
Impeird  by  mountain  billows  crowding  round. 
Short  time  in  equal  balance  hnng  their  fates ; 
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Then  Prussia,  fiercely  ^hting,  bIow  retires. 
This,  Wittgenstein  beh(5díng  thus  commandg : 

Herald,  attend  !  Bid  Platoff  qnickly  rnsh 
To  our  dÍBorder'd  right,  with  all  Lis  steeds, 
Swifb  as  the  winds ;  there  make  resistless  charge, 
Breaking  Gauls  serried  files,  audacious  grown  ; 
That  threaten  mnch  to  whelm  us  in  defeat. 

The  herald  nods,  like  lightning  darts  away, 
And  Boon  to  Platoff  thus  his  message  tells : 

Onr  Chief  command,  that  forthwith  thoü  proceed 
With  all  thy  forcé,  our  snffering  right  to  aid ; 
There,  ftirious  charge  th'  andacious  Unes  of  Ganl, 
That  menace  with  defeat  onr  laboring  host. 

He  spoke,  and  qnickly  wheel'd.    Platoff  ooUects 
His  warring  thonsands,  and  as  antnmn's  clonds 
Glide  o'er  the  welkin  on  the  wings  of  wind, 
O'er  hill  and  lawn  his  gleaming  cavalry  strode, 
Thii'sting  for  slaughter.    Wittgenstein  now  sees 
McDonald  here,  and  there  Bertrand  approach,    * 
Loud  thnndering  on  th'  allies,  that  bleed  between : 
From  twixt  the  hpstile  wings  he  leads  his  powers ; 
With  stronger  cavalry  shields  the  endanger'd  rear. 
And  skilfully  elndes  the  grasp  of  Ganl. 
Night  throwB  her  mantle  o'er  the  wofal  field 
Where  twice  ten  thonsand  lay  to  rise  no  more, 
In  monmful  ruins,  gash'd  with  gory  wonnds, 
Deep  lacerated  with  the  hoofe  of  steeds, 
And  tread  of  striving  troops.    Each  host  withdrew 
From  deadly  play,  to  spend  the  truce  of  night, 
In  ill  repose ;  for  dismal  groans  were  heard, 
And  soul-afflicting  sereams  of  dying  men. 

Mars  roll'd  him  in  dun  clonds,  and  thro'  the  Heaven 
Tower'd  roariüg  trinmph ;  while  in  festivo  dance 
His  furies  troll'.d,  and  mimic'd  dying  groans — 
Shriek'd,  like  the  coward,  shonted,  like  the  bold, 
Enjoying  converse  sweet  with  terror  palé, 
And  rioting  in  horror.     Glory  sad 
Ascended  to  Renown's  snblime  abode, 
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With  kind  concern  the  gravea  of  greatness  eyed ; 
There,  midst  her  pensive  train,  in  secret  moum'd, 
Till  baliny  slnmbers  Booth'd  her  loftj  sonl. 

Now  on  day^B  throne  bright  PhoBbns  mounts  the  skies, 
Dispelling  darkness— drama  nnnamberM  aonnd 
In  eíther  camp,  and  rouae  the  martial  awarms. 
ShriU  breathea  the  fife ;  the  tmmpet  renda  the  air. 
And  faat  the  plum'd  battaliona  wend  along 
Towarda  Leipsic ;  while  the  vanqniah'd  natíona  pasa 
The  Elb,  the  Elster,  and  the  war-wom  fielda 
Of  Wortcher,  whero  great  Frederick  once  withatood 
The  forcé  of  conjunct  naticSpa,  who  fierce  warr'd 
Seven  hapleaa  yeara,  and'ateep'd  a  world  in  blood. 
There  "Wittgenatein  hia  varioua  troopa  combinea — 
By  Wisdom  guided,  long  entrenchments  froma 
And  with  two  hnndred  thonaand  warriora  waita 
The  awift  advance  of  GanPa  victoriona  King. 

Kapoleon'a  myriads  nnimpeded  march'd 
Throngh  Leipsic  and  Frobeatheyda,  o'er  the  Elb 
By  Dreaden,  and  encampM  near  Bantzen'a  field — 
111  fated  field,  where  Death  will  aoon  extend 
Hia  palé  dominión,  fearful  diacord  rage, 
Cruahing  the  brave,  and  gory  rivuleta  flow. 

Great  Providence,  the  while,  convokea  the  powera, 
That  labor  on  the  deatiniea  of  mankind, 
And  thua  attention  to  the  criaia  calla  : 

Shall  now,  for  peace,  Napoleón  to  the  Alpa, 
The  Rhine  and  Pyreneea,  confine  hia  away  i 

Straight  Vanity  begina :    Midat  Victory'a  ahonta 
What  atorm  impenda,  that  Ganl'a  great  Chief  ahonld  caat 
Into  the  deep  the  froits  of  many  a  field ; 
Hia  fortreaaea,  hia  frienda  in  foreign  atatea, 
Hia  high  pretenaiona,  and  perhapa  hia  throne  I 
For,  tamiahed,  would  it  curb  impetuoua  Ganl  ? 
'  Tia  better  to  oppoae  a  world  in  arma, 
Than,  fetter'd  on  the  hard  bed  of  regret, 
Groan  o'er  conceaaiona  needleaa :  Scarce  five  montha 
Have  pasa'd  away,  aince  he  from  Euaaia  took 
28 
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Hís  solitary  flight ;  yet  now  he  drives 

The  nations  o'er  the  Elb,  with  Boldiere  yonng, 

Rais'd  by  his  energy,  and  train'd  to  war, 

In  time  how  brief  I    The  earth,  thro'  all  her  Btates, 

The  presence  of  a  wondrous  sovereigii  owns, 

Whose  giant  steps  wide  Europe  feels  with  awe. 

The  lofty  oak  before  heaven'e  bolts  may  fall — 

It  cannot  shrink  into  the  lowly  shrub. 

So  she ;  then  Pride :  'Tis  early  to  Biicciimb, 
When  fortune  overwhelms.    He  yet  maintainB 
His  high  pretensions,  and  with  victory's  Toice : 
No  circranstance  appeare  that  provea  his  need 
To  make  so  great  a  Bacrífice  for  peace ; 
Not  ten  lost  battles  thnfl  should  lop  hifl  power. 
Shall  Talleyrand,  with  well-affected  griei^ 
Pretend  his  comxselB  have  been  heard  too  late, 
That  France  such  Bway  had  held  withont  the  wars 
That  Btrew'd  her  bones  from  Calpe  to  the  pole  i 
Why  Beek  humiliation  ere  its  day  ? 
Anticípate  the  Bcom  añd  jeera  of  men ! 
Which,  thongh  they  oft  on  pmdent  counselfl  wait, 
Eeach  not  th'  nnlncky  brave.    Misfortune'B  storm, 
BnrBting  aronnd  him  in  its  bitterest  rage, 
Hath  bnt  increas'd  his  glory.    Wither'd  Gaid 
Beneath  his  tonch  revív'd,  as  forests,  shom 
By  Winter's  breath,  their  verdant  íeaves  r^ain 
Before  the  vernal  snn.    She  straight  oiitponr'd, 
With  matchless  energy,  another  host, 
E'en  now  to  Victory  dear,    Shall  he  not  soon 
O'er  Niemen  drive  his  foos  ?    Will  Eossia's  power 
Increase  by  new  alliance }    Aostria  sure, 
Will  not  oppose  LouiBa's  lord,  late  press'd 
To  Bad  extremity.    Her  gratitude 
For  fiívors  past,  her  policy  forbids. 
Ñor  will  Rhine's  fedérate  states  forget  themselves, 
To  lift  against  their  fiiend  a  hostile  hand : 
Ab  well  the  limbs  might  on  the  body  war ! 
Can  HoUand,  Naples,  Italy,  wish  his  fall 
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Whose  magnanimity  has  blessed  their  lands } 
"Noj  fihould  he  stagger  mider  Fortnne's  blows, 
Their  readj  aid  would  prop  his  nseful  sway. 
He  then  may  safe  advance  o'er  Order's  sta-eam, 
Assnr'd,  twixt  him  and  Ehine  no  foe  will  ríse 
To  blight  his  budding  conquests.    Yictoiy  still 
Shall  cheer  his  road,  and  peace  his  efforts  crown 
On  terms  that  will  not  provo  a  thonsand  fields 
And  vast  dominión  have  been  won  in  vain. 

She  spoke ;  Considérate  Yalor  thos  proceeds : 
Peace,  at  the  price  propos'd,  his  interest  claims : 
E'en  all  beyond  the  limits  üam'd  is  lost 
Already ;  let  him,  therefore,  well  evince 
His  moderation,  by  exchanging  soon 
The  shade  for  substance.    Germany,  oppos'd 
To  his  control,  can  scarce  restrain  her  arms 
From  vengeance.    Kings  and  people  have  combinad 
Against  his  power.    What  thongh  he  victories  win  I 
Whom  a  whole  people  combat  toils  in  vain  : 
A  sword  may  cnt,  not  stop  the  ocean  str^m : 
Austria  will  Pmssia's  course  pnrsue,  so  snre 
As  sovereign  states  by  interests  are  controU'd. 
The  marriage  was  for  Austria's  good,  not  harm, 
Her  gratitnde  would,  doabtless,  leave  him  France. 
Her  policy  wonld  prop  Lonisa's  throne 
Far  as  consistent  with  the  Austrían  weal, 
That  bids  him  keep  within  the  Alps  and  Ehine. 
The  Germans  will  his  blessings  bear  in  mind, 
When  they  forget  their  chüdren  lost  in  war. 
He  should  the  occasion  seize  to  abandon  Spain : 
A  short,  short  space,  the  will  o£  Heaven  allows, 
To  fix  the  terms  of  peace  in  Yictory's  arms ; 
But  this  short  time,  gone  unimprov'd,  he  floats 
Upon  a  shoreless  and  tempestuons  sea, 
And  finds  no  harbor  till  he  finds  his  grave. 

Thns  Valor  spoke,  and  lofty  Pride  rejoin'd  : 
"Would  Austria  war  against  Louisa's  lord  ? 
Has  Kussian  power  no  terrors,  that  she  sees 
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All  danger  on  the  side  where  her  own  child 
In  grandeur  reigns  i    Then  let  her  join  his  foes : 
"War's  pedantry  shall  to  its  scíence  yield ; 
The  hero  triumph,  though  the  Eniperor  fall. 
Will  people,  as  their  kings,  'gainst  him  combine 
Who  feudal  tyranny  has  swept  away  ? 
Who  sehools,  roads,  bridges,  harbors  and  eanals, 
In  short,  their  interests  fosters  more  than  that 
Of  kings  and  nobles  ?    Let  the  fools  be  slaves ; 
But  self-approvíng  days  shall  sooth  his  sonl. 

Thus  she  ;  then  Providence :  His  destiny  leads 
Totoss  the  nations  on  the  waves  of  war. 
The  power  he  deems  essential  to  his  throne 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  world's  repose. 

He  ceas'd,  and  Valor  to  Napoleón  calis : 
Ere  long  will  Anstria's  legions  aid  th'  allies 
In  combat.    Crnsh  yonr  foe  before  he  gains 
The  greát  accession.    Were  his  host  o'erthrown 
The  fears  of  Austria  would  outweigh  her  hopes, 
And  keep  her  strord  in  sheath  e'en  if  resolved 
To  war  against  thee.     Though  the  enemy  holds 
A  strong  position,  cogent  reasons  urge 
Immediate  battle.    Stronger  will  he  prove 
Should  Austria,  with  two  hundred  thousand  troops, 
Increase  his  forces.    Be  no  moment  lost ; 
The  fate  of  empires  on  that  space  may  turn. 
Thus  he ;  Napoleón  answers  :  Bubna,  late, 
On  Austria's  part,  insisted  hard  on  peace, 
"With  striking  hints  at  most  ungracious  terms ; 
Still,  I  can  scarce  believe  she  would  do  more 
Than  menace,  to  advance  her  own  designs ; 
I    Howe'er,  the  safer  course  shall  be  pursued, 

And  Bautzen's  heights,  forthwith,  be  turn'd  or  storm'd. 
Thus  he ;  and  straight  far  round  on  mountains  rides, 
Surveying,  with  décisire  eye,  the  plains, 
Deep  shadéd  valleys  and  defensive  hills, 
Pirm  occupied  by  various  thousands  arm'd ; 
Interrogates  the  captur'd  peasantry 
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On  every  point  beyond  his  visión ;  where 
Each  stream  is  fordable ;  how  Bteep  each  dope ; 
Where  cavalry  and  artillery  may  advance ; 
And  where  such  precipices  as  obstruct 
The  mareh  of  infantry.    Then  strict  compares 
The  statements  made ;  discrepancies  detecta ; 
Again  interrogates,  till,  all  explain'd, 
The  varied  ground  is  pictured  in  his  mind. 
He  makes  each  marshal  fully  nnderstand 
The  part  that  in  his  sphere  of  action  lies ; 
And  with  snch  cantion  for  events  prepares, 
That  Fortune  scarcely  can  resnlts  control. 
Determin'd  on  the  plan  of  combat  soon, 
He  to  his  listening  marshals  thns  reveáis  : 

Some  toil  before  ye  waits — ^victorious  toil. 
By  menacing  Berlin,  we  hop'd  to  draw 
The  foe  from  yon  position ;  bat  he  knows 
Its  strength,  and  does  not  choose,  on  eqnal  terms^ 
To  meet  the  conqnerors  of  Lutzen ;  soon, 
Tom'd  by  onr  skill,  his  heights  shall  useless  prove : 
Ere  night  l>egins,  our  flag  o'er  Bautzen  waves. 
Thon,  Soolt,  wilt  rule  our  centre  in  this  fray, 
And  cross  the  roUing  Spree  when  we  command. 
In  front  of  Bautzen  sage  McDonald  sways, 
Whose  care  shall  be  to  bridge  th'  obstructing  stream 
When  we  give  order ;  on  his  left,  Mormont 
Another  road  shall  o'er  the  river  throw ; 
Upon  his  left  Bertrand  from  2jelitz  move 
Against  the  enemy's  heights.    Kegnier  and  Ney 
With  theirs,  and  the  remains  of  Lauriston's 
División,  round  the  enemy's  right  will  march 
On  Eliz^  the  river  pass,  and  aid  Bertrand, 
Establishing  their  powers  on  Wissenburg. 
Here  the  main  torrent  of  the  fight  will  rage, 
While  Oudinot  will  to  his  left  direct 
The  foe's  attention,  lead  our  right  athwart 
The  intermedíate  vale  and  silver  stream, 
And  on  yon  mountains  furious  kindle  war. 
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The  fedérate  left  displacing,  while,  ó'ercross'd 
The  stream,  McDonald  Bautzen's  walls  ahall  hold. 

He  ended,  and  the  listening  chiefe  retir'd 
To  their  important  stations.    Ondinot 
Arraya  his  nnmerons  host,  fast  down  the  vale 
Careers,  and  fords  the  intervening  stream ; 
To  shield  his  march  a  hundred  thnnderers  roar ; 
Afitonish'd,  Snssia  sees  the  movement  bold. 
And  ere  the  distance  suits,  begins  discharge 
Of  lond  artillery  on  high  glacis  thron'd ; 
Darle  clonds  of  smoke  accnmulate  ronnd  the  bilis ; ' 
Lightnings  and  thunders  midst  its  volnmes  rage, 
Which  seem  nnsettled  mountains  roUing  high. 
"Wide  sweeping  dart  the  íron  globes  along, 
Heaying  the  sod  to  heaven  and  rending  greyes : 
The  venerable  oak  reclines — ^vast  limbs  are  hurl'd 
In  varions  conrses  throngh  the  darkening  air. 
Soon,  throngh  th'  approaching  French,  they  dreadftil  flj? 
Whole  bands  destroying.    Ondinot  retums 
The  deadly  thunder  from  his  nnmerons  tier. 
Near  stands  each  host ;  a  frightfdl  space  between 
Sighs  with  thick-<larting  balls,  that  hit  and  glance 
In  angry  flight.    TJnnnmber'd  muskets  bnm, 
And  horrid  Discord  holds  trinmphant  reign. 

The  while,  McDonald  o'er  the  Spree  erecta 
A  broad  highway,  on  which  Oompans  advanc'd 
"With  foUowing  thonsands,  fnrions  as  the  waves 
By  wrathñú  tempeata  drove  'gainat  mshing  tidea. 
Marmont,  too,  o'er  the  Spree  a  bridge  extenda ; 
With  hia  diviaíon  movea  againat  the  foe. 
The  nationa  thunder  .on  the  thronging  files, 
Making  vast  havoc ;  ponderons  baila  transpierce 
The  bold  battaliona,  acattering  blood  and  death 
With  nnremitting  violence,  thick  aa  hail 
When  boiaterona  Boreaa  hurla  hia  wintry  atorma. 
There  thouaanda  fall ;  thick  darkneaa  douda  their  eyes, 
And  deep  oblivion  of  the  dreadful  day 
Poura  on  their  aoula.    The  roUing  waves  bdow, 
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Faint  groaning,  bluah  with  blood  of  héroes  dead. 

Compans,  at  length,  upen  the  hostile  shore 

ArrajB  his  valiant  train ;  the  voice  of  %ht 

Now  donbly  hideons  rised ;  flames  and  Bmoke 

Involve  the  niyriada--dart9  embattled  Gaul, 

With  bayoneta  keen  protended,  on  the  foe ; 

Lond  clash  of  arms  cnsaes,  and  wild  outcry, 

Shonts,  Bcreams,  saeh  nproar  as  if  all  the  fiends 

Of  bturning  Tártaras,  in  blackest  cloud, 

Sail'd  heaven  midst  flames  and  thunders  warring  diré. 

So  terrible  the  adverse  armies  join'd ; 
Attended  by  blank  Horror,  throngh  the  groves 
Of  bloody  iron,  flies  palé  Terror's  king : 
Aronnd  him  wounded  mortals  gasp  and  groan, 
Before  him  burn  Oontention's  angry  fires. 

Mars,  in  a  dnsky  cloud,  moves  o'er  the  field ; 
His  red  hand  bears  a  góblet  crown'd  with  gore ; 
Sad  triumph  brightening  on  his  vengeínl  brow. 
He  qnaffs  the  reeking  liqnid  with  delight, 
Wüd  dances  to  the  notes  of  Horror's  lyre 
On  every  point,  where  bleeds  the  dreadful  fray : 
Now,  where  De  ToUy,  Blucher,  Ney  contend ; 
Now,  where  Marmont  is  tost  on  slaughter's  waves ; 
Where  Oudinot  ascends  redonbts  in  gore ; 
Where  gray  McDonald  rolls  the  tide  of  death ; 
With  nimble  step  he  heaves  his  giant  form : 
Now  seems  a  gloomy  mass,  a  qnivering  flame, 
A  hill,  nprooted,  whirl'd  by  furions  winds, 
And  now  a  stormy  cloud  that  hides  the  field. 

Bossart  there  faHs,  by  rathloss  bayonet  pierc'd : 
He  staggering  tumbles,  bites  the  sUppery  ground, 
And  eyerlasting  darkness  shades  his  eyes. 
He  liv'd  an  honeat  life,  and  bravely  died 
In  combatas  hottest  ruge.    Florain  in  youth 
Beside  him  sndden  plunges  in  the  grave ; 
His  head  a  winged  death  convey'd  away, 
Gasping  and  bleeding  through  the  fearful  storm. 
Strelitz,  intrepid  Chief^  careering  bold 
Midst  battle's  direst  tumult,  death  o^ertakes ; 
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A  fatal  bullet  perforates  his  breast — 
From  bis  high  eteed  be  falls  among  tbe  dead, 
His  ejes  in  darkness  swim,  tbe  soul  departa 
Indignant  o'er  tbe  angrj  flaming  figbt. 
In  qnick  snccesBion  fall  illuBtrious  men ; 
O'er  myrtled  tbousands  Kain  fiercely  drives; 
Wbat  noble  yoútbs  beneatb  bis  tempest  fall ! 
Tbe  lofty  spirits  from  tbeir  bodies  flown, 
Tbey  lie  in  dust  and  gore,  deform'd  with  wonnds. 
So,  under  ligbtning,  falls  tbe  stately  pine — 
So,  fades  its  verdure,  and  its  beanty  dies. 
Bessieres,  tbe  good  ^d  brave,  ere  tbis  bad  fall'n 
Struck  from  bis  courser  in  Posema's  vale ; 
"War's  tbnnder  snatcb'd  bim  from  tbe  tronbled  world 
Witbout  a  pang,  tbe  day  ere  Lntzen  bled : 
Heaven  kindly  sav'd  bim  from  tb'  afflicting  field 
And  tbe  fonl  evening  of  Napoleones  reign. 
Hnmanitj  and  Justice  baxmt  bis  grave, 
And  own  tbeir  mncb-lov'd  votary  slumbers  tbere. 
Six  bours  tbe  armiea  strove;  wben  Prussia  flew 
From  tbe  sore  combat,  in  rude  disarray, 
Beyond  astonisb'd  Bautzen  ;  tben  resumes 
A  battailons  aspect  in  redonbts  reserv'd. 
Ney,  Lanriston,  Eegnier,  meantime  advance 
O'er  Spree,  on  Elix,  to  take  in  flank  and  rear 
Tbeir  enemy ;  bnt  brave  Blucber  on  tbem  ponrs 
An  iron  tempest,  and  bis  gronnd  maintains. 
Bold  Oudínot  impetaons  leads  bis  bands, 
Witb  reeking  bayonets  o'er  tbe  bulwarks  bigb, 
Wbicb  Russia's  left  defends.    Contention  bere 
Bed  mantle  wore ;  like  winds  on  monntain  rocks 
Vebement  storming,  np  tbe  bigb  redonbts 
Eusb'd  banded  Ganl;  and  tbriee  rebonnded,  nig'd 
By  tbronging  iron  groves  and  tbnndering  tnbes. 
And  now,  tbe  snn  descended,  wfldering  nigbt 
Delays  tbe  slaugbter,  and  tbe  nations  rest 
From  odions  labor ;  but  witb  beedftil  eye 
Betain  tbe  field  and  wait  tbe  ligbt  of  mom, 
To  batbe  in  buman  blood  tbeir  tbirsty  arm& 
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The  second  day^s  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  wbich  the  Allies  rre  defeated,  their 
wingB  being  foroed  back  on  tbeir  centre.  Tbey  aro  attacked  the  next  day  at 
Reichembach  and  compelled  to  rotreat.  Deceit,  surprísed  that  Austria  does 
not  aaÓBt  the  Alliea,  Intrigpie  explains,  that  Austria  was  deterred  by  their 
defeat  at  Lutzen ;  and  su^gests  that,  if  trace  could  be  had  ontil  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  wero  recrnited,  Austria  would  join  them.  Eliest  and  Shouva- 
loff  are  deputed  to  Napoleón  to  propose  a  suspensión  of  hostilities,  to  which 
he  agrees  for  forty-seven  dajs.  Touching  the  negotiations  which  follow, 
Wisdom  admonishes  him  to  take  no  steps  on  the  supposition  that  be  and 
Austria  have  the  same  views  of  her  interest.  The  speech  of  Rashness»  of 
Napoleón,  his  soliloquy  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Qreat.  He  extends  the 
tmoe  twenty  days  at  the  request  of  Austria :  at  its  cióse  she  declares  war 
a^ainst  France. 

Now  moming  opén'd  wide  her  golden  gates, 
nimning  orient  heaven  with  rosy  light ; 
Loud  swell'd  the  music  of  the  martial  powers ; 
Days  beaming  face  was  met  by  glittering  arms 
Of  mighty  armies  thirsting  to  contend. 
The  rear  of  France  tremendous  blush'd  with  gore, 
Cumber'd  with  mountains  pále  of  slaughter'd  men ; 
But  smaller  heaps  of  doath  than  soon  will  rise : 
Impatient  Havoc  o'er  the  hosts  impends, 
Yast  nnmbers  soon  must  sleep  in  death's  cold  arms, 
And  monmful  mins  strew  th'  ensanguin'd  field. 

From  all-beholding  heights  Napoleón  views 
The  thronging  myríads,  and  the  fight  controls ; 
Thcre  his  assembled  chie&  he  thos  bespeaks : 

Brave  men,  yonr  condnct  in  the  conflict  last 
Delights  yonr  Emperor,  and  anspicions  seems 
Of  what  awaits  ns  this  momentoos  day, 
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In  which  Tmnsual  toil  mnst  be  endured, 
And  BkíUftd  movements  made.    Exertion  bold, 
Tbat  in  short  time  inúndales  half  the  fíeld 
With  crimson  floods,  will  yet  more  life  preserve 
Than  lengthen'd  combat,  whíle  it  conqnest  brings. 
Sweep  all  the  field  of  enemies,  as  strong  winds 
In  boisterous  grandeur  drive  the  clouds  along. 
Thon,  Oudinot,  by  brave  McDonald  join'd, 
Discharge  your  rending  thunderers  on  the  foe, 
His  left  involving  in  a  night  of  clouds, 
Our  main  intent  concealing;  while  Mortier 
Speaks  to  their  centre  with  his  hundred  gons. 
While  thns  ye  combat,  Hey  on  Klix  shall  raise 
"War's  loudest  voice,  and  tum  the  enemy's  right. 
I  here  shall  stand  and  sean  yonr  deeds ;  act  well, 
And  ere  night  comes  the  victory  will  be  onrs. 

He  ceas'd--each  to  his  station  hies — and  fast 
The  warlike  forest  moves  in  mazy  ronnds, 
Bristling  with  shining  arms — ^Üirough  the  long  lines 
Impetnous  fly  the  chiefs  bearing  command, 
Soon  roars  th'  artillery  of  the  hostüe  powers, 
Uptearing  gronnd,  and  trees,  and  spréading  death. 
Fnnmnber'd  mnskets  labor  with  more  din 
Thróngh  all  the  jarring  scene,  than  thonsand  storms 
United  thundering  on  th'  aflftighted  world 
Along  the  monntain-rolling  deep,  and  woods 
Stupendous  branching  in  the  void  of  heaven ; 
While  donds  and  seas  commix,  and  oaks,  nptom, 
Are  hnrried  wild  through  lightning-darting  skies, 

Soon  sable  donds  o'ershade  the  trembling  field, 
That  now  is  wrapp'd  in  darkness,  now  in  flames. 
Gigantic  Havoc,  fiercely  raging  round, 
Bends  mountains,  crushes  rocks,  knd  trees,  and  men. 
On  Baut^en's  ncighboring  heights  Napoleón  stands, 
Attesting  valorous  deeds.    Kirgener  and 
His  lov'd  Duroc  beside  him  view  the  fray. 
Glory,  above,  conceal'd  in  süvery  clouds 
From  general  view,  celestial  balm  diffus'd, 
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Inspiring  vigor,  such  as  lifts  the  soul 
To  loftiest  tone.    He  bids  his  herald  flj, 
And  Ney  inform,  against  th'  enemy's  right 
To  msh  directly,  and  victorious  prove, 
Advancing  throngh  Prelitz,  Presig,  and  Klix, 
To  Wnrtcher'B  fields.     Forthwith  the  herald  flew 
Down  the  dark  hill,  like  lightning  from  the  skies, 
And  qnick  revéala  his  message :  Straight  the  Chief 
Leads  his  bold  rayriads  to  th'  encounter  diré ; 
Loud  roar  two  hundred  thunderers  iron-mouth'd, 
Bending  the  región  round  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Thick  flame  the  muskets  of  th'  opposing  powers, 
Distracting  tumnlt  and  unnumber'd  sonnds 
Tremendons  rise ;  the  spirit  of  the  land 
Starts  from  the  onset,  howling  dread  and  wild — 
The  mountains  tremble,  bellow  the  long  vales ; 
The  combat  bleeds  in  darkness  ;  Mars  in  flames, 
Careers  in  tempesta  o'er  the  stormy  field, 
Boaring  with  brazen  throat,  snch  frightful  sonnd 
As  spread  blank  horror  through  the  laboring  war. 
Now  o'er  'KMx?  domes  he  storms ;  now  where  Mortier 
"Wide  rages  on  the  hostile  centre ;  now 
Where  Oudinot's  redoubled  thunders  sonnd. 
Terrors,  his  palé  attendants,  shriek ;  redlloods 
Blosh  in  his  conrse,  áud  swarming  ghosts  ascend. 

Throngh  shatter'd  Elix  Fránce  headlong  ponrs,  her  toes 
Driving  amain,  who  combat  as  they  fly 
In  desperate  forj ;  thousands  fall,  expos'd 
To  trampling  victors :  camage  spreads  aronnd 
And  writhing  mortals  horrid  strew  the  field. 

Now  on  Prelitz  the  dreadfhl  battle  glides ; 
Its  tnrrets  rent,  in  shatter^d  mins  fly ; 
An  iron  shower  falla  ponderons  on  its  domes, 
And  constemation  stalks  o'er  all  the  scene. 
Brave  Blucher  soon  a  forcé  reservad  arraya 
Againat  the  victor  foe ;  heaven  darker  firowns, 
While  the  infnriate  armies  near  approach, 
Incesaant  hnrling  deadly  baila  between, 
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From  clamorouB  mnskets  and  superior  arms. 
Impetnous  Prussía  comes ;  ñor  France  recodes, 
"Waiting,  indignant,  the  o'erwhelming  cliarge. 
Diré  clash  their  arms,  nnusnal  nproar  grows, 
Blood  streams  around,  shríeks,  shouts,  and  groans  arise 
And  deaf  ning  clangor  swells  along  the  field. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  wearied  French  retire 
Before  the  thronging  groves  of  thirsty  steel, 
Betracing  the  red  way,  contendlng  still 
"With  obstínate  valor,  while  the  ampie  field, 
For  many  a  furlong  groans,  and  weeps  red  streams. 
Continua!  iron  showers,  at  random  hurl'd 
By  the  fast  flying  armies,  scatter  death ; 
Huge  ghastlj  mountains  of  dead  mortals  rise ; 
Dismember'd  heads  roll  frightful  on  the  plains, 
Streaming  and  and  gasping  with  death-roUing  eyes. 
When  Klix  repass'd,  the  French  with  bayonets  pois'd, 
Await  dose  combat — Prossia,  fearing,  halts, 
And  distant  hurls  a  deadly  iron  shower. 

Meantime,  Kapoleon  orders  Soult  to  march 
(Who  rul'd  his  centre)  on  the  foe's  main  post. 
Soult,  with  bold  myriads,  like  tempestuous  storm, 
That  prostrates  forests  and  infuriate  sweeps 
The  clouds  andíáands  along,  falls  on  the  foe ; 
Loud  roar  his  thunders,  dcathfnl  muskets  flame 
In  near  contention,  smoky  gloom  involves 
The  angry  prospect ;  Wittgenstein,  alarm'd, 
Impetuous  hurríes  with  his  martial  train, 
Thus  speaking :  Friends,  the  trying  moment  comes, 
When  this  great  fight  in  doubtful  poise  dependa. 
Use  all  your  vigor — ^bring  our  whole  reserve ; 
For  see,  onr  host  recedes — ^invetérate  Soult, 
With  ardent  l^ons,  plays  such  fatal  game  I 

Thus  he ;  swift,  Karpoff  with  large  forcé  advanoes  bold 
Through  the  dark  iron  showers ;  his  suUen  bands 
A  quenchless  vengeance  fires ;  not  France  they  deem 
Shall  urge  them  from  the  life  ingulfing  fray. 
With  forcé  resistless,  on  astounded  Gaul, 
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With  flamíng  guns  and  bayonets  keen,  they  plunge, 

Like  quivefing  lightning  on  Bome  stately  tower, 

The  pride  of  empire — ^wild  commotion  grows, 

Shotits,  groans,  and  clang  of  arm^^dire  Discord  drinks 

The  blood  of  thonsands — disarray'd,  Trance  stands 

Scattering  destruetion,  and  deep  swallowing  death. 

The  Gallic  marshals^  like  fierce  meteors,  dart 

Along  the  dreadful  burning  combat — Soult  sublime 

Ridee  throngh  the  gloom  impelling  hideous  fray — 

Shonyaloff  in  severest  battle  flamas ; 

His  eye  seeks  victory,  or  the  grave — and  Kliest, 

Careering  lofty  mídst  disploding  tiers, 

Excites  heroic  rage — ^two  hmidred  guns 

Hurí  thick  destruction  on  the  Gallic  powers, 

Whíle  many  a  warrior's  head  flies  through  the  heavens 

Chattcring  in  death.    At  length,  o^er  mountains  palé 

Of  fallen  men  the  lines  of  Gaul  retire, 

The  fedérate  armies  thronging  on  their  rear, 

With  crimson  bayonets,  and  destructivo  balls, 

Spreading  dread  carnage,  and  confusión  wild. 

Napoleón  bastes  to  end  the  furious  fray 
In  victory,  concentratés  his  utmost  strength. 
And  thus  addresses  Mauborg's  soldiery  brave : 

'Tis  now  the  moment  to  decide  the  field ; 
Prepare  for  conquering :  rush,  resistless  rush 
Against  th'  audacious  foe,  whom  late  ye  drove ; 
Myself  will  lead  the  way.     Then  like  some  storm, 
That  levéis  harvests,  branching  woods,  and  sweeps 
Huge  billows  from  the  ocean  to  the  clouds, 
Advance  the  guard  beneath  the  Emperor's  rule. 
Soult,  recollecting  his  far  routed  powers, 
Joins  with  like  fury  in  the  bold  attack : 
Fast  flames  th'  artülery,  and  inferior  arms, 
Incessant  flashing,  thunder  direst  peáis. 

Blucher  array'd,  presents  an  awful  front 
On  right  of  the  allies ;  but  what  shall  stand 
Napoleon's  onset  with  selected  men  1 

Short  time  at  distant  battle  stood  the  powers : 
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Led  by  imperial  valor,  France  drives  on 

Like  fiery  floods  ascending  craggy  hillB, 

And  on  the  Fnissian  forcea  poars  amain. 

Pmssia  the  shock  withstands ;  keen  sword  on  sword, 

Bayonet  on  bayonet,  in  cióse  fight  oppos'd 

Bray  fearfdl ;  javelins  red,  like  Ughtning  streams, 

Glance  o'er  the  heads  of  myriads ;  arms  revers'd 

High  lifted,  ponderons  fall,  with  deadly  weight^— 

Screams,  dying  groans,  and  ghouts  commingled  rise 

With  din  of  arms,  sound  of  drum,  trumpets'  roar,     * 

And  varíous  nproar  of  tempestuous  steeds, 

In  clondy  sqnadrons,  charging  ronnd  the  field. 

At  length  the  Prussian  Unes  confus'd  retire, 

Wide-spreading  ruin  reges  on  their  rear. 

"Wüd  disarray,  and  soul-dejecting  rout 

Betide  th'  nnhappy  nations.    Ney,  the  while, 

Throngh  Klix  advancing,  by  the  bayonet  point 

The  vanqnish'd  enemy  drives.    In  storm  he  comes ; 

Like  chaff  before  flerce  whirlwinds,  flies  his  foe 

O'er  the  thrice  trodden  road  of  blood — ^he  hnrls 

A  shower  of  ruin  on  their  firighten'd  rear 

Through  Prelitz,  aijd  Presig,  to  Wurtcher's  fields ; 

And  simultaneous,  Oudinot  o'erthrows 

The  Kassian  left ;  across  the  ramparts  wades ; 

And,  as  a  tempest  drives  a  shatter'd  fleet. 

In  wild  commotion  sweeps  his  foes  before. 

Both  wings,  now  tum'd,  th'  allies  make  safe  retreat 
O'er  many  a  bloody  league ;  ñor  Franco  pursues ; 
For  Phoebus  roUs  down  occidental  skies, 
And  sudden  darkness  wraps  the  smoky  field. 
Yet  fly  the  nations  from  the  jaws  of  death 
Through  chill  nocturnal  shade,  till  far  away, 
At  Beichembach,  they  take  desired  reposa 

Soon  as  Aurora's  early  light  prevail'd, 
Skirting  the  eastem  horizon,  the  French, 
Eous'd  by  their  wakeful  King,  pursue  the  foe — 
At  Eeich^mbach  o'ertake  him,  and  the  voice 
Of  bloody  conflict  dreadfiíl  sounds  again  ; 
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Again  he  flies  before  víctoriouB  Gatd  ; 
Again  JSTapoleon  with  triomphant  hosts 
FurBues  the  vanquifih'd  natíons ;  and  attempts 
Into  hÍB  rusiiing  columns  to  infuse 
TTifl  lion  spirit ;  threatenB,  praises,  moves 
By  every  motive  that  may  stir  the  soul ; 
!Nor  words  alone  employs  ;  he  sends  his  aids 
To  every  point ;  from  rank  to  rank  he  darts, 
And  foremost  in  th'  attacking  inasses,  toils 
Midst  deadly  showere,  by  flying  natíons  thrown, 
"  Scoundrel  thou  creep'st  I"  he  to  a  general  calis, 
As  headlohg  past  him,  with  his  staff,  he  bounds : 
What  lethargy  1    Are  corsos  in  pursuit, 
Or  slumbering  men  ?    O  expedito  the  chase — 
Or  wQuld  ye  nothing  win  bnt  bloody  fields  ? 
Withont  the  harvest  we  have  sown  in  vain — 
The  fight  is  won,  but  yonder  goes  the  prize ; 
Insnlting  goes,  and  scarco  a  trophy  leaves : 
Awake !  advance  !  or  we  have  bled  for  nought 
Bnt  barren  glory,  and  an  empty  ñame  I 

Thns  he  excites,  and  onward  ponrs  his  host, 
Deploying,  as  the  foe  in  battery  plac'd 
His  thunderers,  and  contracting,  when  the  road, 
Unrak'd  by  iron  hail,  his  march  invites, 

Twas  then,  Duroc,  some  evil  fated  globe 
Thee,  and  Kirgener  brave,  remorseless  hurl'd 
To  death's  cold  door,  while  yet  thon  converse  held 
"With  great  Napoleón  on  the  deeds  of  war. 
What  pity  melted  his  heroic  soul 
To  view  the  dying  brave  I  his  steady  fnend 
And  long  companion  in  the  walks  of  fame ! 
IJnheeding  battle's  horrible  career, 
The  mighty  Monarch  lifts  the  dying  Chief 
From  the  cold  ground,  and  sighing,  thus  begins : 

Thy  hapless  fate  deprives  me  of  a  friend, 
Who  many  a  year  midst  all  the  storms  of  wo, 
And  smiles  of  Fortune,  hath  most  constant  preved. 
Death  comes  unwelcome,  but  he  gilds  the  cióse 
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Of  life's  Bhort  journey,  when  he  mows  the  brave. 
He,  by  his  victim,  sees  himself  out-frown'd, 
And  coiint»  bis  eonqnest  poor ;  his  mortal  stroke 
Gives  fame  immortal,  and  his  shaft  so  loud 
Besonnds,  he  shrinks  before  the  life  it  gives, 
And  moums  th'  existence  whijch  defies  his  rage. 

Insatiate  power,  how  many  a  valued  friend, 
Limbs  of  my  tree,  and  glories  of  my  reigo, 
Thy  havoc-spreading  arm  hath  torn  away ! 
The  space  they  fiU'd  is  now  a  dreary  void — 
On  the  oíd  trnnk  new  friendship  feebly  grows — 
Oíd  age  to  early  ties  with  fondness  clings, 
"Which  sever'd,  pain  the  heart,  till  memory  dies. 

Alas  1  aU  things  must  end,  friendship  mnst  cea»4 
The  heart  that  heaves  for  glory  turn  to  dnst ; 
Whole  armies  die,  great  monarehies  decay, 
Lovers  be  sepárate,  and  the  oblivious  grave 
At  length  determine  all  our  wants  and  fears. 

Thou  go'st  before  me ;  but  few  years  will  roll, 
Ere  down  the  road  of  death  I  too  must  wend  : 
Till  then  my  memory  oft  shall  wander  here, 
To  catch  the  glimpses  of  thy  setting  snn ; 
Till  then,  as  oft  as  to  thy  Ufe  I  turn, 
Thy  ñame  be  honor'd,  and  thy  eidt  moum'd. 

The  generous  Monarch  ended,  and  the  chiof : 
Mourn  not,  lov'd  sovereign,  thy  poor  servantes  faU ; 
His  doom  is  that  of  thousands  this  proud  day ; 
But  far  more  blest  than  theirs.    In  thy  great  sight 
I  hear  my  country  mourn  a  patriot  gone, 
And  see  imperial  honors  grace  my  tomb. 
I  ne'er  ignobly  shunn'd  this  gloomy  hour ; 
But  glory  sought  in  many  an  iron  storm ; 
Perhaps  too  heedless  of  man-shielding  gold. 
I  fall  resign'd ;  but  that  domestic  train, 
Their  prop  destroy'd,  expos'd  on  life's  rude  stream, 
Will  curse  the  fatal  ball  which  laid  me  low. 
And  future  years  .behold  with  tearful  eyes. 
I  leave  them  to  the  guardián  who  so  oft 
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Hath  kindly  wip'd  the  widow's  tears  away. 

Retire  good  Sovereign,  for  my  plight  obscures 
Thy  soul  with  grief ;  more  great  events  require 
Thy  present  notice  than  one  mortaFs  death. 

So  he,  with  falteríng  tongue ;  the  king  replies : 
'Tía  sadly  pleasing  to  attend  our  fríends 
Distress'd,  and  Booth  the  death-bed  of  the  brave. 
Strangers  to  want  thy  progeny  shall  rise, 
My  bounty  wipe  thy  widow's  teare  away, 
Save  thoso  that  spring  in  memory  of  thy  wprth. 

He  ended,  and  the  Marshal  irom  his  arms 
Eeleas'd,  whose  eyes  Boon  stiffen'd  at  death's  hand. 
His  spirit  rose  above  the  stormy  world. 

Now  dark  Deceit  emerges  from  her  cave, 
Involv'd  in  darkness,  seeks  Intrigue's  abode, 
High  o'er  where  Alps  on  many  a  kingdom  frowns, 
And  thus  begins  :  Alas  I  what  I  foretold 
Is  now  transpiring.    Eoars  the  storm  of  war 
Tremendous,  shaking  Europe's  ntmost  bonnds. 
With  matchless  expedition  victory  bears 
The  Gallic  Emperor  over  bleeding  foes — 
On  Oder's  stream  e'en  now  his  legions  throng, 
The  scatter'd  nations  flying  wild  before. 
Why  is  not  Austria's  warUke  host  array'd 
To  breast  the  headlong  torrent  of  his  arms  ? 
Does  she  not  seek  Illyria,  the  Tyrol, 
Her  inflnence  high  in  Germany  to  regain, 
To  make  the  Inn  her  limit,  and  acquire 
Warsaw's  rich  dukedom  ?    "What  event  will  more 
Advance  th'  accomplishment  of  her  designs 
Than  Ganl's  destruetion  in  the  Bnssian  land  ? 
When  Providence  invites  her  to  the  field, 
Why  does  she  wallow  in  inglorious  sloth. 
And  let  the  hopeful  time  forever  pase  ? 

Thns  she ;  Intrigue  the  Anstrian  views  explain'd : 
When  late  she  saw  the  Gallic  legions  fall 
By  Winter's  power,  mov'd  by  thy  forcé  nnd  mine, 
She  form'd  aUiance  with  the  Enssian  king ; 
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And  had,  with  all  her  strength,  encounter'd  Ganl ; 
But  ere  her  armies  mareh'd  was  Lutzen  won. 
Her  hostile  pact  unknown,  she  deem'd  it  wise 
To  Btill  dissemble,  lest  her  generous  foe, 
Whose  banners  thrice  ha  ve  o'er  Vienna  wav'd, 
Might  keep  th'  advantage,  if  he  swept  again 
Her  vaunting  antiques  from  the  field  of  war. 
What  thou  foretold'st  has  but  in  part  transpir'd : 
Know  Sweden's  strength  hath  not  attain'd  the  field, 
Ñor  hath  the  Eussian  half  his  forcé  employ'd. 
Could  truee  be  had  till  all  the  fedérate  bands 
Were  gather'd,  them  would  poten t  Austria  join, 
And  with  o'erwhehning  might  the  French  oppose- 

Still  uninform'd  of  Austria's  hostile  aim 
He  might  suspend  the  contest  if  she  sought, 
Bj  mediation,  to  compose  the  fend : 
His  generous  nature  readily  would  yield 
To  her  entreaty ;  he,  too,  wants  repose. 
A  double  object,  then,  we  shall  have  gain'd, 
Time  to  coUect  our  powers,  and  chance  to  throw 
On  him  the  blame  of  this  wide-wasting  war. 

How  loud  th'  aUies  could  tellthe  cheated  worli 
Of  their  desire  for  peace,  while  they  employ 
All  means  t'  ensure  Contention's  lasting  reign ! 
Should  we  let  slip  a  time  so  opportune 
To  influence  Europe's  crisis,  and  decide 
The  destiny  of  great  nations?    But  ey'n  now 
Does  Wisdom,  by  Necessity  implor'd, 
Admonish  Wittgenstein  to  seek  a  truce 
Of  that  destructive  conflict.    Let  us  aid, 
In  work  so  usefiíl,  that  sagacious  dame. 

Thus  she,  and  quickly  plung'd  thro'  yielding  air, 
To  bright  Vienna ;  while  Deceit  descends 
To  Eussia's  Emperor,  and  explains  the  plan 
Intrigue  suggested,  to  elude  the  weight 
Of  present  trouble  :  He  forthwith  con  venes 
His  Chiefs  and  Councillors,  and  thus  begins : 

Our  foes  have  triumph'd,  ñor  the  fault  is  ours : 
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Tou  did  what  héroes  could ;  bnt  Heaven  oppos'd. 

Ah,  what  can  feeble  mon  1    O'er-ruling  Jove 

Dispenses  human  doom :  In  vaín  man  strives 

Against  his  high  decrees :  We  to  onr  fate 

Shonld  act  accordant,  not,  with  yentnrons  aím, 

Counter  to  Wisdom's  lore,  draw  greater  wo 

From  Heaven's  unwilling  hand  ;  then  shonld  we  still 

Join  doubtM  battle  with  Napoleon's  host, 

To  onrs  superior,  and  inflam'd  with  pride 

Of  constant  victory  ?    Shonld  we  not  recruit 

Onr  ranks,  where  Death,  with  greedy  rage,  hath  prey'd  ? 

With  greater  numbers  we  may  war  secnre. 
When  reinforcements  shall  increase  onr  strength, 
'  Twill  be  fit  time  to  face  th'  imperious  foe ; 
But  ere  sneh  succor  comes  all  Poland's  clime 
May  see  his  banners  in  proudtriumph  wave, 
And  half  onr  flying  renmant  glut  the  tomb. 
Such  wo  to  shun  shonld  we  not  trace  reqnest 
Of  Ganl's  great  Chief,  since  Austria  firm  demands 
Her  mediatorial  voice  be  heard?    Who  asks  the  boon 
Dreadless  of  war  seeks  peace ;  gives  him  to  hope, 
Nought  promising,  that  we  would  much  resign 
To  gain  the  blessing,  fairest  gift  of  Heaven ! 
Ñor  intimates  our  weakness  and  distress. 
Ñor  tries  to  hide  what  France  too  well  perceives. 

Thus  he ;  the  pmdent  mea^re  all  approve. 
Eliest  and  Shouvaloff  are  deputed  soon 
To  GauPs  victorious  Emperor,  to  propose 
The  grateful  intervention  of  a.  truce 
To  war's  outrageous  fury,  while  the  powers 
Negotiate  in  pursuit  of  blissful  peace ; 

The  delegates  the  victor  Chief  attend. 
And  straight  the  needed  object  thus  pursue : 

Illustrious  Emperorj  war  on  thee  confers' 
Brilliant  success,  on  us  defeat  and  toil ; 
Because  our  kings  command  new  hosts  to  rise, 
More  numerouB  than  the  masses  that  oppos'd 
Thy  way  at  Lutzen  and  red  Bautzen's  lields ; 
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But  much  the  hard  necessity  they  moum, 
Which  makes  them  sepárate  sire  and  son  to  bear 
Defensive  arma  against  their  fellow  raen. 
And  though  of  victoiy  they  have  not  despair'd, 
As  Austria  wishes  peace,  they  ask  a  trace 
Of  this  contention,  to  delibérate  well 
The  high  conditions,  free  from  war's  alarms. 

So  they.     Th'  imperial  hero  thus  replies : 
When  late  the  storms  of  hearen  o'erwhelm'd  my  host, 
Ton  warr'd  successftil ;  but  no  trace  I  ask'd ; 
Yet  truce  there  was  of  Mercy's  healing  reign. 
Tour  savage  fury  fell  not  on  the  strong, 
Subdued  by  Eussian  valor ;  but  the  weak, 
The  chill'd  sojouraers,  whose  surrender  call'd 
The  hand  of  Pity  to' relieve  their  woes. 
Can  time  efface  this  soilure  from  your  ñame  ? 
I  wish  no  foe  the  infaray  which  he  earns 
By  craelty  to  the  fallen.     If  revengo 
Prompt  me  to  give  one's  fame  a  cureless  wound, 
I  him  will  tempt  t'  oppress  the  captivo  brave ; 
And  if  I  fail,  most  joyfuUy  will  fail, 
And  own  he  merits  victory  and  respect. 

Now  rouse  yo  half  the  world  to  bring  me  low ; 
But  Heaven  again  must  aid  you,  else  my  arms 
Make  dance  your  regal  trampery  wild  retreat — 
Make  England's  gold  andiCweden's  valor  vain ! 

He  ended,  and  Shouvaloff  thus  rejoins : 
More  as  philanthropists  than  statesmen  we 
Thy  sanction  ask  of  trace.     The  good  man  wants 
No  power,  attain'd  by  human  wo ;  but  seeks, 
By  generous  sacrifico,  to  save  his  race : 
Tet  Virtue's  self,  could  Heaven  neglect  her  pray'r 
And  let  Ambition's  sateless  claim  prevail, 
May  make  resistance  fatal  as  severe, 
'  Till  sadly  pleas'd  th'  emancipated  world 
Wondering  exclaims,  "  th'  oppressor  is  no  more ! " 

As  God  is  just,  he  gives  to  short-lív'd  man 
No  license  to  disturb  and  bleed  his  kind ; 
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Sat  each  one  in  his  sphere  requires  to  act 
The  part  of  Heaven  to  man — ^prevent  distress — 
Be  eharilable,  mercifnl,  benign, 
And  as  he  would  be  treated,  treat  with  all. 

If  yon  persist  in  war,  what  hostB  must  die ! 
Pair  yonth  and  hoary  age  will  rosh  to  fight, 
Till,  cloy'd  with  blood,  Mars  sickens  at  the  view. 
When  this  great  slanghter  shall  have  cnrs'd  the  world, 
!N'o  better  offers,  I  predíct,  we  make 
Than  now ;  for  then  we  well  may  try  to  gain 
Meet  compensation  for  the  bloody  loiL 

We  act  impolític,  bnt  most  hnmane 
To  cease  from  warring  while  events  afford 
Excnee  tp  snmmon  millions  to  the  field ; 
'Tis  what  will  bless  onr  people,  not  onr  kings ; 
Hnmanity  solicits,  wilt  thon  hear  2 

ThnB  he ;  the  Chief  resumes :  What  wondrons  charm 
Hath  on  yonr  principies  so  deeply  wronght, 
So  chang'd  yonr  monarchs'  natnre  ?    These  of  late 
Methought  nnmercifhl,  though  now  so  kind — 
So  tmly  anxions  for  their  people's  weal, 
They  give  np  policy  for  jnstice !    More  defeats 
Wonld  donbtless  swell  their  virtne,  and  the  good 
Which  thence  wonld  flow  to  half  the  human  race 
Might  be  immense :  In  cansing  which  I  jndge 
My  acts  aooord  with  Heaven's  benignant  will. 
'  Twonld  not  be  wrong,  then,  to  refiíse  yonr  pray'r ; 
Bnt  mnch  dispos^d  to  quench  the  torch  of  war, 
And  taste  the  joys  of  peace,  I  grant  the  tmce 
Till  two  score  days  and  seven  shall  pass  away. 
In  that  calm  time  East  Pnissia  shall  contain 
The  enemy's  armies,  and  Silesia  mine. 
E'en  Breslan  and  Berlín  yonr  troops  may  hold. 
Onr  garrisons  of  Dantzic,  Stettin,  Molsk, 
And  Cnstrin,  shall,  if  snch  onr  pleasure  be, 
Beceive  provisions  each  five  days  the  while, 
And  ronnd  each  post  one  leagne  of  liberty  enjoy. 

Yonr  present  forcé,  which  Magdebnrg  blodi^ades, 
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Must  be  remov'd,  and  that  poBÍtíon  fi'eed. 
Subscribe  to  this  and  ye  may  oease  from  war. 

Thns  he ;  the  embassy  assent,  and  bear  * 

The  pleasing  tidings  to  their  nughty  lord». 
These  Boon  the  object  of  the  tmee  discloe'd ; 
Nor  fear'd  he  whom  their  followere  faithless  callad, 
Would  e'en  that  fraudfal  compact  disregard  I 
They  summou  men  of  every  age  to  arma, 
And  lond  proclaini  the  tmee  will  end  in  war: 
How  well  they  knew  th'  events  of  ftiture  days  I 

Each  moment  of  the  respite  gain'd  ía  pass'd 
In  bnsy  preparation,  to  renew 
With  forcé  resistless  war's  unhappy  reign. 
While  Austria  mediates  for  the  peace  she  shons ; 
And  asks  of  France  Illyria  to  restore, 
With  the  Hanse  Towns — ^that  independent  kings 
Hule  Italy  and  HoUand — ^that  the  Pope, 
Degraded  long  as  prisoner  at  St.  Cloud, 
(How  chang'd,  since  monarchs  as  his  hostlers  toil'd!) 
Be  thron'd  in  Rome ;  anón  withdraw  from  Spain 
Her  troops,  and  captivo  Ferdinand  enthrone. 

Wisdom  this  heard,  as,  from  her  high  abode, 
She  view'd  the  subtle  movements  of  th'  allies ; 
And  loth  his  magnanimity  should  more 
Expose  him  to  the  malice  of  his  foes, 
Swift  as  a  solar  ray  she  shot  from  heaven. 
And  thns  the  Chief  admonish'd  and  advis'd : 

Man's  guardián  hero !    Why  inconstant  prove 
To  constant  victory  í    Why  this  ominons  trace  i 
Deem'st  thou  that  I  control  thy  Austrian  sire, 
Or  light  the  gloom  of  prgudice  which  surrounds 
His  court  ?    Experience  big  with  wo  must  aid 
My  voice  ere  he  discems  that  Austria's  weal 
Depends  upon  the  safety  of  thy  power. 
To  shun  the  lion  he  will  feed  the  Bear ; 
From  fancied  upon  real  dangers  mn. 
He  fears  the  march  of  mind  may  harm  his  throne, 
Instead  of  aiding  those  who  fill  it  welL  I 
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Ah,  from  his  policy  no  hopea  indulge. 

His  dam  wíll  not  repel  the  hostile  floods ; 

But,  by  coUecting,  mnch  increaae  their  forcé, 

And,  treacheronB,  whelm  thee  xindcr  Europe's  weíght. 

Know'st  thou  what  pacte  these  kings  with  Freedom  hold, 
What  clogs  they  pnt  to  revolutíon's  wheols  ? 
Has  not  eacli  peace  new  coalitions  rais'd, 
Of  the  crowri'd  brethren,  to  o'erthrow  thy  power, 
Who  blam'd  thee  for  the  wars  theraselves  provok'd  i 
Wonld-Etifisia  annistice  have  now  implor'd, 
Bnt  to  gain  forcé  from  oíd  despotic  states  i 
Her  choice  of  her  negotiator  shows — 
The  terms  propounded  copions  answer  givo. 
To  these  accede  not,  lest  thy  wante  confess'd, 
Increas'd  demands  wonld  still  the  peace  defer. 
Let  what  the  armistice  concedes  seem  given 
Throogh  confidence  in  thy  superior  might. 
Had  I  been  heard  when  Bubna  sought  to  end 
This  moumful  war,  jnst  after  Lutzen  bled, 
I  raight  have  reconcil'd  with  Europe's  peace 
Thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of  thy  throne ; 
But  now  thou  canst  not  rest  till  kings  despair 
To  crush  thy  power :  Let  not  their  hopes  be  fed 
By  indiscreet  concessions ;  ñor  their  fears 
Awak'd  by  large  demands.    Peace  must  be  woo'd 
As  if  thou  lov'dst,  but  couldst  without  survi  ve. 

This  Rashness  hearing,  thus,  witH  tremulous  voice, 
Indignant  interrupts  the  sapient  power : 

Why  parle  of  peace,  where  insult  solé  is  found  ? 
ConciUation  flow  from  Borgo's  lips  I 
As  soon  would  Envy  praise,  or  Malice  love. 
But  honor  holds  the  Emperor  to  the  truce; 
Else  should  the  flamea  of  combat  íurious  burn, 
And  Discord  toss  the  nations.     This  would  give 
His  fortune  matchlesa  lustre.    Shrink  the  arm 
That  aigns  inglorious  peace,  and  blasts  his  hopes 
Of  shielding  Europe's  race  with  sacred  laws. 
Th'  allies,  I  doubt  not,  tremble  at  his  power ; 
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Then,  since  negotiatíon's  &rce  is  doom'd, 
Let  him  insist  on  such  oppressive  termB, 
As  shall  disgast  bis  foes  and  qcdckly  end 
Prague's  solemn  mockery.     'Twas  in  evil  hour 
He  gave  the  vanquish'd  trace — ^I  feel  the  guilt 
Of  that  ill  deed ;  its  storm-engendering  calm 
Sees  fearfiíl  doabt  o'ercast  the  face  of  kings, 
And  armies  gatheríng  from  all  Earope's  states — 
Its  end  Í8  big  with  war,  discord  its  dirge. 

Tbns  she ;  the  Emperor  then  :  Too  late  advis'd,- 
I  see  in  vain  th'  advantage  rashly  given 
Th'  insidions  foe ;  bnt  since*  this  course  is  taken, 
I'll  firm  pureue,  or  good  or  ill  befall, 
And  seek  indnstriously  the  wish'd  result. 

Ere  I  descend  thÍ3  mountain  of  my  power, 
'Tis  mine  to  swell  the  tide  of  royal  woes. 
My  ill-requited  kindness  shall  not  spare 
The  Bceptred  ingrates  who^have  prostrate  lain 
Before  th'  imposing  triumphs  of  my  arms. 
Have  I  o'erpríz'd  the  sense  of  kings  so  far? 
My  generous  presents  into  vipere  turnad  ? 
ShaU  then  ñor  Hymen's  altar,  honor's  voice, 
Ñor  Austria's  own  dear  interest,  interpose 
Against  the  iron  torrent  ?    Sure  this  trace, 
If  she  wore  wise,  can  bring  no  ill  result ; 
'Twill  swell  my  nnmbers,  and  may  sheath  the  sword. 
If  all  well  fonnded  expectations  fail, 
We  must  submit  to  fate.     Or  win  or  lose, 
Glory  shall  crown  my  toils.    But  will  the  foe, 
Quite  buríed  in  defeat,  persist  to  ask 
My  acceptation  of  less  rule  than  erst 
Was  mine  ?    Such  daring  impudence  indulg'd 
By  those  so  late  in  flight  before  our  arms ! 
'Tis  ominous  of  dull  Austria's  dark  designs. 
Some  steps  of  fiery  war  must  shake  their  thrones, 
The  kingdom-crímsoning  tragedy  be  resum'd ; 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen's  horrid  strife  recur : 
Thufl  I'll  negotiate  with  the  thunder's  voice — 
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In  the  plain  language  of  contested  fields^— 
Which  soon  makes  Avarice  hear  and  Prejudice  see, 
And  humes  complimenta  from  monarclis'  toogues. 

Scarce  once  bright  Dian  fill'd  her  silver  horn, 
While  thriee  defeated,  thriee  the  nations  fled 
Before  our  infant  armies.     (Thou,  Renown, 
Hast  told  the  story  to  th'  admiring  world.) 
As  eret,  I  saw  the  gates  of  war  nnfold 
To  glory's  ampie  field  and  giant  power ; 
Which  exercis'd  by  me,  but  transíent  time, 
Would  shed  thick  blessings  on  th'  unhappy  world ; 
But  trace  implor'd,  I  swift  restrain'd  the  car 
Of  victory,  bounding  trembling  princedoms  o'er, 
Forsook  again  the  interests  of  mankind, 
And  limited  our  fortune  for  the  kings 
Who  prove  so  thankless — ^for  the  joys  of  peace — 
A  flood  of  gladness  rush'd  upon  my  soul 
That  she  was  near :  Vain  hope !  no  rest  is  mine : 
To  quit  my  crown  or  subjugate  the  world, 
Is  the  hard  choice  propoa'd  by  ancient  thronea. 
Though  on  the  waves  of  war  I  glorious  sail, 
I  long  to  reach  the  haven  of  repose, 
Lay  down  the  great  dictatorship  and  show 
The  laws  transcendent  o'er  the  sword  and  crown. 

He  spoke,  and  wandering  near  great  Frederick's  tomb, 
Pensive  survey'd  th'  unconscious  earth  that  holds 
The  majesty  renown'd  of  other  days. 
How  have  the  mighty  vanish'd !  (he  exclaims,) 
Their  greatness  ended,  save  the  empty  sound ! 
Here  set  the  sun  of  Prussian  glory — ^here 
All  that  could  die  of  Frederick  sleeps  in  dust. 
Here  ends  his  body — when  will  end  his  fame  ? 
On  that,  disease  and  wonns  and  time  have  prey'd ; 
But  what  can  this  devour  I     This  stone  may  fall, 
His  kingdom  crumble,  pasa  to  foreign  hands ; 
But  his  renown  shall  flourisl^  undecay'd 
While  letters  last  and  wisdom  is  admir'd. 

Alas  1  thou  hear'st  not  Fame's  obstreperous  trump : 
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No  human  voice  can  pierce  the  ear  of  death ; 
Ñor  joy  ñor  grief  to  his  cold  breast  impart. 
As  some  poor  swain,  untau^ht  to  stray  beyond 
H¡8  nativo  fields,  thou  minglost  with  the  clod. 
Then  why  shonld  man  with  toii  pursne  renown  ? 
Sure  not  to  enjoy  it  in  the  cheerless  grave ; 
Self-approbation  strewB  our  path  with  flowers ; 
Jufit  hopes,  the  eonsciousness  of  worth,  rewards 
Our  enterprise,  ere  death  condudes  our  days. 

Sad  boum,  ere  long  I  too  shall  pass  thy  gloom, 
And  only  live  in  history  and  in  song — 
Great  monarchs  then  may  ponder  o'er  my  grave, 
Forget  themselves  in  memory  of  my  deeds. 
And  say,  "  this  mouldering  dust  once  shook  the  world." 

Grand  monuments,  and  useful,  I  shall  lea  ve : 
Well  guarded  Juatice  long  shall  bless  my  laws : 
The  traveller,  oft,  as  o'er  the  Alps  he  wends, 
Shall  think  of  him  who  smooth'd  the  long  ascent. 
Great  navios,  yet  unhewn,  as  safe  they  ride 
In  Cherbourg's  sheltering  port,  sjiall  laúd  the  art 
That,  rivalling  nature,  dug  in  solid  rock 
The  harbor  huge,  and  fac'd  with  ocean  isles. 
The  works  which  thrice  four  hundred  millions  rear'd, 
Shall  oñ  to  life  this  fleeting  form  recall. 
But  O,  how  transient  are  the  works  of  meu  ! 
E'en  fame  itself  may  die,  though  deathless  deem'd : 
One  quake  of  ocean-trampled  Earth  might  raze 
AU  mortals'  ñames,  with  all  their  structures  proud. 

Grandeur  and  power,  how  few  are  all  your  joys ! 
How  small  an  isle,  in  time's  etemal  stream, 
My  labors  form  I    Ah,  what  has  man  to  boast  1 
Truth's  sober  influeoce  Fancy's  dreams  dispels, 
Evincing,  happiness  all  things  outweighs. 
The  greatest  of  mankind  is  poor  and  frail : 
We  seem  as  insects  on  a  body  vast, 
Scrambling  each  other  o'er :  Yet  earth 's  huge  bulk 
Scarce  that  relation  bears  to  nature's  frame, 
As  the  minutest  sand  to  yonder  sun. 
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Coop'd  in  this  vault  of  stars,  our  eyes  survey 
But  one  apartment  of  the  dome  of  Jove. 
We  know  not,  but  the  wliole  creation  booms 
Each  second  tlirough  th'  interminable  void 
Of  leagues  unnumber'd  millions.     O,  how  high 
Th'  Ahnighty  sits,  and  guides  the  march  of  worlds  I 
Preserves  their  order :  here  Sol's  fires  renews — 
There  wheels  the'planets  round  the  buming  orb — 
Now  gives  direction  to  the  comet's  flight, 
And  in  its  place  each  constellatíon  holds. 

Thus  he.     The  truce  expires — yet  unprepar'd  for  war, 
The  Austrian  king  for  its  extensión  sues. 
GauPs  Emperor  grants  for  one  seore  days  his  pray'r, 
That  time  may  show  where  Austria's  interest  lies. 
But  all  conciliatory  measures  faíl. 
And  big  with  war  th'  armistice  rolls  away. 

Now  with  affected  anger  and  regret, 
That  Gaul's  pretensions  forc'd  him  to  contend, 
The  Austrian  Emperor  to  the  world  declares : 
*•  My  friendly  cali  conven'd  the  powers  at  Prague 
In  search  of  peace :  Great  were  my  hopee  to  view 
The  jarríng  nations  own  her  blissful  sway, 
While  every  powor  retain'd  what  Justíce  gave ; 
But  these  glad  hopes  have  fled :  A  sea  of  war 
Napoleón  o'er  the  suffering  Continent  rolls, 
Alarming  all  her  states.    His  daring  elaima 
Our  being  menace,  and  insidt  our  crown. 
Then  we  must  on  him  war,  or  yield  our  throne 
And  honor  to  th'  encroachment  of  his  power; 
A  sad  altemative  t  May  Heaven  ordain 
It  bring  to  long  distracted  Europe  peace*'* 
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The  poBition  and  number  of  the  troops.  The  plan  of  operatlonB  of  the 
Allies  discuflsed  by  Moreau,  the  sovereiífns  of  Russia  and  PruBsIa,  and 
Schwartzenberg.  Napoleón  pursues  Blncher,  wbo,  acoording  to  the  plan 
adopted,  retreats  for  the  parpóse  of  sedúcing  the  French  Emperor  firom 
Dresden.  In  his  abeence,  the  main  forcé  of  the  AUies  attempts  to  stoim  the 
city ;  bnt  Napoleón  returns  duríng  the  battle,  and  directa  a  sortie  against 
both  winga  The  next  day  the  Allies  are  defeated  and  punaed  by  Van- 
damme  into  the  valley  of  Gulm,  where  he  and  hda  corpa  are  captored  and 
dÍRpersed.  Brief  notice  of  eventa  oontemporary  and  subseqnent.  The 
Allies  menacing  Napoleon's  communicationa  with  France,  he  concentrates 
his  armies  between  the  Partha  and  Pleisse,  in  and  aroond  Leipác  The 
battles  of  Leipsic  and  Hanau. 

Ten  times  had  Sol  on  sultry  August  shone, 
When  blazing  rockets  stream'd  from  height  to  height, 
Up  heaven's  dark  vault,  from  Prague  to  Trachenbeig : 
Thus,  Austria,  to  th'  allies,  announc'd  the  end 
Of  truce,  and  that  the  dc^  of  war  were  loos'd. 
Wild  Discord  glow'd,  as  glared  the  threat'ning  sign, 
And  flew  to  Lunenbei^,  in  headlong  liaste, 
To  hear  his  thunders,  shouts  and  groans.     For  there 
Davoust,  with  Gaul's  and  Denmark's  fiery  sons, 
Assails  th'  allies  and  drives  them  from  the  field. 
O'er  Stettin  then  she  shakes  her  crimson  brand ; 
Its  batteríes  feel  the  rage  of  thnnderíng  arms, 
With  Eussia  interchanging  deadly  blows, 

Meantime,  Napoleón,  from  Vittoria,  hears 
The  tidings  of  defeat.    He  Sonlt  deputes 
To  bring  back  victory  to  his  hosts  in  Spain 
And  guard  his  Franco  from  Albion's  threat'ning  anm. 
He  turns  the  gracefiíl  trees  of  Dresden 's  walks 
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To  palísades  and  bulwarks.    Here  he  bidés 
Wíth  his  fam'd  guarda,  his  armie»  posted  round  : 
Full  BÍxty  thousand  in  Lusatia  camp'd ; 
At  Leipsíc,  Oudinot  three  score  controird ; 
McDonald  ninety,  on  Sílesia's  bounds ; 
Wrede  thirty,  in  Bavaria ;  the  viceroy, 
In  Italy,  forty,  on  th'  Adíge,  coramands ; 
St.  Cyr,  near  Pima,  twenty  rul'd,  and  watch'd 
The  passes  firo     Bohemia.     There  th'  allies, 
In  number  ten  score  thousand.  Fragüe  Burround, 
And  Schwartzenberg  obey.    Prince  Bemadotte 
Twice  fifty  thousand,  at  Berlin  controla  ; 
Bold  Blucher  guarda  Silesia  with  fourscore ; 
And  Walmoden,  with  forty,  Schwerin  holds : 
The  prince  of  Eeuss,  with  equal  forcé,  observes 
The  corps  of  Wrede,  and  Hiller  the  viceroy'a. 
Full  twice  four  hundred  thousand  stalk  in  arms. 

Moreau  had  left  the  reftige  of  th'  oppress'd 
To  aid  his  country's  foes ;  by  them  uprais'd 
To  guilty  dignity,  through  him  to  crush 
Th'  Earth-fiUing  Emperor.    Although  France  retain 
Napoleón  on  her  throne,  can  that  excuse 
The  matricidal  blow  ?    While  nations  hold, 
'  Tis  glorious  in  our  country's  cause  to  die, 
That  prívate  must  to  public  objects  yield, 
May  he,  for  personal  wrongs,  attack  the  state  ? 
Though  she  on  Linden's  conqueror  looks  with  pride, 
She  mourns  the  errors  of  her  wandering  child. 
With  him  the  chie&  and  sovereigns  of  th'  allies 
Confer  upon  the  future  course  of  war : 
The  Sussian  Emperor  thus  invites  his  aid : 

If  great  Napoleón  fall,  loud-tongued  Benown 
WiU  say,  the  arm  was  thine  that  laid  him  low ; 
If  he  prevail,  with  his  inferior  forcé, 
We,  wíth  th'  astonish'd  world,  may  well  exclaim, 
"  This  cannot  be  Moreau  of  other  times  I" 
Now  all  our  armies  in  a  circle  stand 
Bound  Dresden,  where  Napoleón  keepa  his  guard, 
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His  armies  an  interior  circle  hold. 

Their  numbera  and  positíon  tbou  hast  seen. 

So  sitúate,  what  ahall  we  do  ?    Declare. 

He  spoke ;  Moreau  replies :  Man  may  deserve 
Though  not  obtain  Buccess ;  and  Fortune  oft, 
Capricious,  mocks  the  skillfnl  and  the  brave. 
Napoleón  beat  is  fought  where  he  not  holds 
With  energy  his  own  the  battle's  reina. 
All  circumstances  ahow  'tía  hia  deaign, 
Aa  bounda  the  tiger  írova.  hia  compaas'd  lair, 
To  dart  from  Dreaden  with  hia  guard,  and  give 
Preponderance  to  each  army,  when  the  hour 
For  combat  comes,  and  cruah  th'  opposing  forcé ; 
Then  back  on  Dreaden  fall,  and  leiaurely 
Await  th'  occasion  for  another  atroke ; 
And  thua  aucceaaively  our  hoats  o'erwhelm. 
So  circumstanced,  he  greater  forcé  than  we, 
In  equal  time,  may  concéntrate  on  pointa 
Upon  the  leaaer  circle  which  he  holds. 
To  thwart  hia  plan,  then,  if  he  forward  move, 
Admit  him  acaree  to  akirmiahera ;  but  fly, 
Well  aerving  on  hia  front,  our  heaviest  arma. 
Let  no  temptation  lead  one  to  reaist 
The  ponderous  torrent  that  hia  presence  rolla ; 
Hia  voice,  hia  look,  makes  heroea.     "When  he  rides 
Through  ahouting  armiea,  Death  indignant  seea 
That  man  no  longor  trembles  at  his  darts. 
Hia  genius,  bomidleaa  aa  great  nature,  guides 
Efficiently  the  tempeat  that  he  wakea. 
While  thua  he  marchea  far  in  vain  pursuit, 
Let  Schwartzenberg  on  Dreaden  fall  in  storm ; 
Our  other  forcea  press  Napoleon's  rear  ; 
Destroy  his  intercourse,  and  round  him  cióse. 
He  will  not  acalo  Bohemiana  mountain  roads 
'Till  Bernadotte  or  Blucher  ia  asaail'd ; 
Henee,  Schwartzenberg's  will  be  th'  glorioua  task 
To  apread  our  bannera  over  Dreaden's  walla. 
Hia  appui  gone,  and  liis  suppliea  our  own 
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The  enemy  then  must  quit  the  vale  of  Elb. 

Thxis  he ;  then  Bussia's  Emperor :  Sweden'8  Prince 
like  eounsel  gave.     The  plan  implies  delay : 
Some  fain  would  msh  on  Dresden  and  secnre 
The  great  dÍBtnrber  wíth  our  giant  forcé 
Before  he  could  combine  his  scatter'd  hosts : 
Oor  strength  Bufficient  seems  t'  ensnre  success  ; 
But  may  the  victory  not  be  bonght  too  dear, 
And  prove  less  welcome  for  it8  bloody  haste  ? 

He  spoke ;  the  Prussian  Monarch  thus  advis'd  : 
Let  myriads  bleed,  and  flood  the  fleld  with  gore, 
If  this  may  frústrate  Europeas  hated  sconrge. 
What  though  a  hundred  thousand  warriors  fall  ? 
Full  thricc  that  number,  if  Napoleón  reign, 
Must  tread  the  downward  way ;  then  let  us  sweep 
Him  and  his  legíons,  with  united  arms, 
Down  ruin's  gulf,  and  cióse  the  deadly  game ! 
Protracted  war  not  only  robs  of  life, 
And  causes  general  wo,  but  wastes  our  stores. 
A  límb  cut  off,  the  body,  heal'd,  revives ; 
As  one  who  sick  repels  the  loathsome  dose, 
And  after  many  a  painful  hour  expires, 
Are  we,  unless  this  joint  attack  be  made. 
Our  thunderers  vast  shall  prostrate  Dresden's  walls 
And  his  cramp'd  legions  rend,  while  our  large  hosts 
Iniuríate,  strong  and  dreadful  on  them  plunge, 
Sweeping,  like  mighty  floods,  their  lines  along. 
Will  victory  then  be  doubtful  ?    Must  not  Franco 
Yield  her  Napoleón  to  our  mightier  arm  ? 

I  hate  to  hear  my  burden'd  people  groan 
At  war's  wide  havoc  in  their  native  land  : 
The  sound  already  harrows  up  my  soul. 
For  US  they  bear  the  frightful  weight  of  woes  ; 
To  US  they  look  for  quidc  relief ;  say,  then, 
Shall  millions  moum,  and  we  reproach  endure, 
To  keep  some  thousands  from  an  earlier  grave  i 
Hope  not  to  gain  the  object  of  this  strife 
Without  extensivo  slaughter  of  our  sons ; 
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A  man  of  carnage  wields  th'  opposÍDg  sword — 
The  mob's  dread  sovereign  and  the  plague  of  kings. 

The  Monarch  ceas'd,  and  Schwartzenberg  began : 
Napoleón  and  his  guard,  beside  St.  Cjr, 
With  twenty  thousand  would  onr  host  detain 
Before  the  walls  of  Dresden ;  while  his  skill 
Would  concéntrate  and  throw  superior  forcé 
TTpon  our  flanks.     Th'  attempt  propos'd  might  encL 
In  our  destruction.    Be  íh'  attack  deferr'd, 
Until  diminish'd  numbcrs,  and  St.  Cyr, 
Comparatively,  small  defense  can  msüke ; 
That  with  more  certainty  we  may  compute 
The  time  essential  to  secure  the  príze. 

He  spoke ;  the  Council  with  Moreau  concur ; 
And  couriers,  straight,  to  every  distant  chief 
Convey  th'  adopted  pito,  with  eamest  charge, 
To  rigidly  pursue  the  course  prescrib'd. 

Soon  Blucher  menaces  McDonald's  powers : 
Forthwith,  Napoleón  to  his  marshal's  aid 
•    Conducts  his  guard ;  but  Blucher  timely  flies ; 
He  bids  adieu,  in  thunder,  as  he  goes 
Across  the  Kutzbach,  and  position  takes 
Near  Jauer,  Silesia's  capital  to  shield. 

Mcantime,  near  Prague,  a  living  ocean  heaves 
With  shining  arms  and  waving  flags  and  plumea, 
Hoarse  trumpets,  rattling  drums  and  neighing  steedj^^ 
And  in  the  midst,  three  kings  of  mighty  realms : 
The  bristling  torrent  from  Bohemia  poure ; 
St.  Cyr  beholds,  and  heralds  thríce  he  sends 
Napoleón  from  Silesia  to  recall, 
With  speed  retreats  before  th'  enormous  mass, 
And,  entering  Dresden,  waits  the  threaten'd  storm. 
Moreau  directs  the  way  each  chief  shall  guide 
His  myríads  to  the  fight.    Soon  the  vast  hosts 
Array'd  for  deadly  conflict,  sternly  wheel 
On  battle's  verge.    Like  gloomy,  rolling  clouds 
Dríven  by  hoarse  blasts  with  heaven's  artillery  fíraught^ 
Portentous  darkness  oasting  o'er  the  world. 
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The  arm'd  hosts  seem  thick  hovering  round  the  town. 

láke  twice  ten  thonsand  thanders,  bnrsting  lond 
From  heaven's  dark  balteries,  roar  the  guns  allied ; 
Thick  as  the  wintry  hail  descends  the  sky, 
An  iron  tempest  ponre  on  Dresden's  walls 
And  van-redonbts.    Whenee  France  the  storm  retum'd ; 
The  dty,  fiery-month'd,  talk'd  deadly  tongue ; 
A  flood  of  rain  on  th'  as&ailants  falls ; 
Heaven  darker  grows ;  earth  drinks  the  bloody  streams ; 
Bed  Slanghter  banqueta ;  Mars  infuríate  spreads 
Fearfdl  commotion ;  screams  of  dying  men 
Thickening  arise ;  Discord,  with  ghastly  smile, 
Glides  round  upon  a  doud  of  angry  shapes, 
And  the  destruction  of  mankind  enjoye. 

In  front  the  Austrians  prese  the  bulwarks  high, 
Tremendous  flaming ;  eoon  on  one  they  seiz'd ; 
But  quick  the  French  to  eafer  poet  retir'd 
Whenee  they  pour'd  copious  ruin  on  the  foe, 
Who  elow  receded  from  his  deathfdl  prize. 

St.  Cyr  despairing  long  to  hold  the  town 
Agaínst  the  raging  nations,  often  cást 
A  longing  eye  beyond  the  Elb ;  at  length, 
He  sees  rush  o'er  the  bridge  th'  imperial  guard ; 
High  midst  them  rodé  the  lion-hearted  Chief ; 
With  lightning  eye,  and  thundering  voice,  he  storms, 
Directing,  urging  fast  the  panting  throng  ; 
He  throws  the  light  of  hope  on  Saxony's  King, 
O'er  whoee  abode  Destruction  lifts  her  bolts, 
And  flies  t'  assail  the  foe  on  either  wing, 
Ahready  wounded  deep  by  shelter'd  France. 

Lo  1  the  check'd  enemy  1    Thus  to  Ney  he  calle, 
Make  instant  sortie  on  his  shatter'd  léft ; 
Lest  fast  approaching  night  should  give  him  chance 
T'  elude  our  vengeance,  and  escape  disgww^e : 
Go,  doubly  ciad  in  terrors,  on  him  fell, 
Like  darkness  on  bewilder'd  traveller  lorn. 
Remember.  proper  unión  to  maintain 
With  Dresden's  batteries ;  ñor  intemperate  rage, 
30 
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Ñor  Beeming  flight  of  foes  eflTace  this  lore : 
Excess  of  zeal  defeats  its  own  designa. 

Thus  he ;  then  bids  Mortier,  by  Pima's  gate 
Assail  the  enemy's  right ;  but  still  rely 
On  Dresden'B  shielding  thunder.    While  he  spoke^ 
ThroTigh  Flauen'g  gate  Ney  thirty  thousand  leads 
Along  tho  ball-plough'd  field,  and  like  swift  floods 
Agaínst  the  nations  rash'd,  destroying  wíde, 
First,  big  with  death,  their  levelPd  muskets  biim'd^ 
Then,  closíng  on  the  adverse  host,  dread  strife 
Began  ;  arma  bray'd  on  arms ;  diré  tnmnlt  rose ; 
Bayonet  on  bayonet  clash'd,  seeking  sad  sheath 
In  warriors'  hearts ;  and  soon  th^  allies  gave  way : 
As  a  wide  sea  of  clouds  along  the  horizon  spread, 
Piere'd  by  resistless  tempcsts,  scatter'd  rolk 
In  troubled  grandenr  on  the  lofby  air, 
Disorder'd  and  confounded,  they  swift  wheel'd 
From  the  cióse  terrors ;  Franco  amain  pnrsues, 
Scattering  destruction ;  and  now  fatal  ront 
Had  waited  the  loagu'd  powers ;  but  Maurice  bold 
Eesnra'd  the  combat ;  stopp'd  the  hnrtful  flight, 
And  firm  withstood  th'  attack  of  furious  France, 
Till  nigress  night  began  her  friendly  reign. 

Ganl  slnmbers  on  the  bloody  ñeld,  till  morn 
Look'd  Bullen  through  the  water-pouring  akies, 
O'ercast  with  darkening  clouds,  and  black  with  stomc»'-' 
Big  floods  of  rain  oppress'd  the  warring  powers ; 
A  howling  tempest  swept  along  the  world ; 
Yet  Gaul's  high  sovereign  wiUs  the  flames  of  fight 
Shall  not  decay.    He  deems  the  host  allied, 
That  late  gigantic  durst  his  bulwark  storm, 
Will  fly  confounded  from  his  waken'd  rage ; 
And  thus  addresses  his  assembled  chieft : 

Marshals,  th'  Uudacious  foe  completely  foiPd 
And  hurri^  by  plain  argument  far  off 
The  field  he  sought,  still  blushing  with  his  gore, 
Behooves  us  to  pursue  the  great  success, 
And  by  one  noble  stroke  conclude  the  war. 
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Methinks  ye  say,  why  take  the  equal  fíeld 
Against  who  late  seem'd  stronger  thríce  than  we  ? 
Know,  if  superior  numbers  aid  their  cause, 
We  have  superior  valor.    Tlush'd  with  joy 
Of  recent  victory,  can  mere  thousands  rout 
Our  héroes  ?    If  repuls'd,  we  have  this  shield. 
With  everything  to  gain,  at  little  risk, 
Fortune  invites  us  to  th'  important  fray. 
Let  our  wing'd  thunderers,  from  positíons  bold, 
O'erwhelm  the  enemy  with  resistless  forcé, 
Our  lighter  arms  swift  seconding  their  blows. 
My  genius  shall  attend  on  every  side. 
Go,  end  in  victory  this  tempestuous  day. 

Thus  he ;  then  on  their  weaker  points  directs 
Each  column  'gainst  th'  allies,  from  Strehlen's  heights 
To  Plauon's,  issuing  fast  from  Dresden's  gates 
With  Btandards  biUowing  on  the  violent  wind. 
A  thousand  drums  and  trumpets  hoarse  reaound, 
That  draw  the  mind  firom  gusts  and  chilling  showers. 
In  squadrons  lofty  coursers  prance  along, 
The  trampled  field  o'ershading,  like  dun  clouds 
Tumultuous  hurried  through  th'  aerial  hall. 
Th'  assembled  nations  swift  prepare  to  meet 
The  coming  tempest.    Monarchs  anxious  view 
The  broad  plain  darkening  with  th'  assailing  host. 
Alas  I  they  cry,  what  wo  betides  us  now  I 
What  daring  scheme  Napoleon's  mind  employs 
To  wreck  our  armies  I  these  superior  far 
Are  euervated  by  abortive  strife. 
O  Sovereign  Jove,  forget  not  Monarchs'  prayers ; 
líor  doom  our  kingdoms  to  be  rul'd  by  Franco  I 
Must  revolution's  terrors  on  death's  wings 
Pursue  US  all  our  days ;  while  millions  moum  ; 
While  nature's  face  a  drearier  aspect  wears ; 
Ev'n  Qod's  own  works  are  marr'd  by  human  pride  I 

Soon  o'er  the  ampie  field  th'  artillery  roars ; 
An  iron  tempest  falls  on  either  host, 
And  ghastly  slaughter  grows.    Discord  elate 
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Flies  to  and  fro  araidst  the  Btonny  scene, 

And  swelk  the  fury  of  contention's  fires. 

The  bleeding  conflict,  rob'd  in  smoke  and  flames, 

Incessant  thunder'd  aJl  the  dreadfiú  day, 

Thoosands  on  thousands  to  dark  Hades  hurFd, 

And  heap'd  the  field  with  steeds  and  wamors  dead. 

And  thou,  Morean,  while  with  the  Rúsaian  King 

Conversing,  heard'st  the  summons  of  the  grave. 

Sad  was  thy  fall ;  lamented  was  thy  doom ; 

It  cast  deep  Borrow  o'er  the  fedérate  kings ; 

Their  brighter  star  seem'd  snatch'd  from  hope's  fair  "teaven, 

Where  cold  the  blast  of  disappointment  blew ; 

For  mnch  had  they  depended  on  thy  skill, 

And  evíl  influenee  o'er  the  mob  of  Ganl. 

As  Sol  was  gliding  down  the  westem  skíes, 
Napoleón  thns  Murat  commands :  Behold 
The  enemy's  left,  where  Anstria's  forcos  war, 
By  Plauen's  vale  are  sepárate  from  the  main ; 
Against  them  lead  thy  cavaJry,  fury-wing'd, 
While  I  assist  thee,  by  manoeuvring  well 
On  this  rent  centre,  and  decide  the  strife. 

Thus  he ;  Murat  his  ardent  squadrons  leads 
With  headlong  expedition  on  the  foe. 
As  surges  swelling  under  angry  stonn 
Fall  foaming  from  mid  heaven  on  rocky  shores, 
With  dreadful  clangor  rush  the  squadrons  bold 
On  Austria's  bands.    As  flexile  com,  assaiPd 
By  mighty  tempests,  bends,  and  breaks,  and  sighs, 
The  Austrians  yield  before  the  onset  diré. 
Loud  screams  and  groans  succoed ;  wild  disarray, 
And  unavailing  flíght ;  for  myriads  quit 
Their  frústrate  arms,  and  prisoners  leave  the  field. 

Napoleón  eager  to  secure  the  spoil 
Vandamme  past  Pima  urg'd.     The  nations  saw 
Th'  ominous  movement ;  Fear  her  banner  wav'd 
Above  the  host,  foul  signal  of  retreat ; 
Ñor  more  th'  allies  of  high  dominión  dream'd, 
But  personal  safety,  and  swift  flight  began 
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Through  fieldB,  and  woods,  in  nnfrequented  paths, 
O'er  prostrate  fcnces,  and  down  steep  descents ; 
For  Qaul  on  Pima  and  on  Plaiien  stood, 
Both  wings  victorious,  holding  each  highway : 
Great  monarchs,  marshals,  sqiiires  and  soldiers  fled 
Her  fiery  face  in  wild  nproar,  ñor  stopp'd 
When  darkness  settled  on  the  stormy  sphere. 
Bnt  fled  through  darkness,  tangled  thickets  wild, 
Deep  miry  vales,  and  chilling  rain,  till  mom, 
"With  cheerless  aspect,  greets  their  weary  eyes ; 
Then  Osterman  beholds  Vandamme  behind, 
From  the  high  ground  of  Peterswald,  descend 
The  vale  of  Culm,  and  he,  oblig'd  to  brave 
That  marshal's  tiger  fury,  or  expose 
Toplitz,  that  lies  beyond,  with  all  the  kings, 
To  capture.    Straight  on  %ht  resolv'd, 
He  passes  Cnlna,  cióse  foUow'd  by  hi$  foe, 
Approaches  near  Toplitz,  and  sudden  tums, 
Like  boar  at  bay,  and  ponrs  a  furious  blast, 
Bold  eaming  Victory's  favors,  faces  death, 
Excites  the  guard :  For  by  the  heavens  I  he  cries, 
There  stands  our  father,  yonder  come  his  foes. 
Shall  we,  his  sons,  his  guard,  his  favor'd  band, 
Prove  recreant  in  this  hour  i    O  if  yon  lose 
The  memory  of  your  bleeding  country's  wrongs, 
Th'  examples  of  devotion  that  she  boasts, 
The  sacrifice  of  Moscow,  all  her  tearsv 
And  cries  for  vengeance,  still,  r^ard  yourselves ; 
8oil  not  the  glorious  title  that  we  bear ; 
Ñor  let  the  world,  with  scomful  finger,  say, 
There  goes  the  guard  on  which  their  sire  relied  : 
Their  shameful  conduct  clos'd  his  life  in  chains  1 
Thus  he ;  and  motionless,  the  Ustening  powers 
Look'd  stem  defiance  through  the  thickening  storm. 
Vandamme  makes  dreadful  onset ;  like  wild  waves 
Thundering  on  rocks,  his  army  moves ;  as  rocks 
Meet  boisterous  waves,  the  Kussians  breast  the  surge 
Loud,  fierce  and  deadly ;  corps  succeeding  corps, 
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From  Peterswald  moves  darkening  all  the  vale, 
And  breaks,  in  thrinder,  on  the  Bnssian  shield ; 
That,  like  a  monntain,  mídst  tempestnous  storms 
Which  shiver  giant  rocks,  and  oaks,  Btands  firm, 
What  líves,  though  Bcatii'd  and  tom,  and  dripping  gore. 
Wliere  reePd  the  fight,  brave  Ostennan  was  seen, 
Exhorting,  threatening,  nrging  on  reserves : 
In  greeting  fierce  Mars  snatched  away  his  arm, 
That  bleeding  flew  along  the  darkening  heaven. 
Just  then  De  Tolly  reinforcements  bronght, 
And  Schwartzenberg  dispatch'd  essential  aid ; 
Still  nndecided  raged  the  fearfiíl  fray. 
Kind  night,  at  length,  a  starless  banner  wav'd, 
Earth  ceas'd  to  tremble  at  the  battle's  voice, 
And  silence  o'er  Bohemia's  monntains  reign'd. 

Now,  now,  Vandamme,  reflect,  Napoleón  bade 
Thee  pass  not  Peterswald ;  thy  steps  retrace, 
While  darkness  calms  the  stormy  sea  of  war. 
Seek  not  to  mend  what  loftier  genios  fram'd ; 
But,  ah  I  'tis  thine  to  give  another  proof, 
That  he,  who  deals  with  evíl,  feels  her  fangs : 
Thy  Emperor  soon  shall  enrse  the  Inckless  hour 
Thy  vice  or  foUy  conld  his  fato  control ; 
For  mom  and  danger  overtook  the  French 
In  that  forbidden  vale :  Superior  forcé, 
Led  on  by  Schwartzenberg,  compell'd  their  flight 
Towards  Peterswald ;  but  Kliest,  (escap'd  St.  Cyr 
Through  Schoenwald's  woods,)  advancing  from  that  town, 
Believ'd  them  bent  to  intercept  his  flight :  %. 

The  powers  of  France,  too,  deem'd  he  them  waylaid : 
Each  nation  quick  resolv'd  to  forcé  a  path 
Through  th'  other,  onward  plunging  in  despair; 
Both  striving  to  retreat ;  but  Kliest,  at  length, 
Sees  Austrian  armies  press  the  Oallic  rear, 
And  tries  no  more  to  fly,  but  seize  the  prizé: 
Vandamme  and  twice  four  thousand,  with  his  park, 
Are  captur'd,  and  his  host,  disbanded,  fled. 
Thus  was  dissolv'd  the  net  Napoleón  cast 
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To  sieze  tli'  advantages  of  Dresden's  field. 
So  fate  ordain'd ;  for  when  he  left  her  walk 
To  aid  Vandamme  and  take  the  fedérate  kings, 
Híb  countenance  glowing  with  the  light  of  joy, 
Disease  with  hastj  fury  on  him  threw 
Her  withering  venom  ;  sudden  dímness  veil'd 
His  eyes  high  prone ;  life'B  vigor  ebb'd  away ; 
On  the  dark  verge  of  death  his  senses  reel'd  ; 
The  routed  nations,  the  whole  world  he  loBt. 
Borne  back  to  Dresden  on  the  bed  of  paín, 
Three  dajB  he  snffer'd  heedlese  of  events, 
While  fled  th'  allies  and  swept  the  French  before. 

Meautime  Silesia  witness'd  dreadñü  fields  : 
There  Blucher  on  'McDonald  drove  war's  storm, 
Who,  girt  by  foes,  and  Bober's  raging  flood, 
Lost  ninety  thnnderers,  twice  seven  thousand  troops. 
While  Bernadotte  brave  Oudinot  o'ercome : 
Gross  Beeren  witness'd  that  tremendons  fray, 
Jufit  as  the  fervid  Sun  in  Virgo  blaz'd. 
When  thenee  the  life  of  worldfl  the  fifth  day  gave, 
And  at  the  moment  Ganl  from  Dresden  flamM, 
Girard  endur'd  like  fate ;  the  ventnrous  Swedes 
Dispersad  his  legions  with  destructive  rage, 
While  Belzig  blnsh'd  with  gore  of  slaughter'd  men. 
Next  Dennewitz,  the  shock  of  armies  yiews ; 
There  Sweden's  prince  foils  líey ;  ten  thousand  men 
And  íbrty  gnns  are  lost ;  the  field  is  strew'd 
With  human  ruins,  wither'd,  palé  in  death, 
Crush'd  by  the  iron  feet  of  cruel  war  ; 
So  flowers,  by  steeds  proud  bounding  o'er  lawn, 
Broke  from  tiieir  yital  roots,  shrink,  fade  and  die. 

Zehista  nezt  attested  mortal  fight, 
And  Dohna's  turrets  smok'd  with  iron  showers ; 
Thenee  Wittgenstein  retreated.    Gaul  pursues, 
Led  by  her  Emperor  ( just  escap'd  disease,) 
To  Peterswald.    Soon  Oulm  again  surveys 
Contending  armies,  and  sad  havoc  spread ; 
There  Coleredo  with  his  Austrians  bears 
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The  brunt  of  combat,  and  bis  army  leads 
To  Bafety  from  Destmction's  closing  jaws. 

líext  Altenburg  saw  CoBsack  battle  bum  : 
There  Platoff  on  Lefebre  warr'd ;  their  steeds, 
Like  meeting  whirlwinds,  mingled  in  wild  fray, 
And  witb  their  warriore  strew'd  the  slippery  plain— 
France  met  defeat,  and  fiew  the  monmíbl  field. 
Bledin  the  while  was  shock'd  by  iron  Btorm  ; 
De  York  and  Blucher  there  against  Bertrand 
Destruction  ponr'd,  and  France  was  doom'd  to  yield ; 
At  Mockem,  too,  where  Langeron,  St.  Priest, 
And  Blucher  warr'd  on  Ney,  Bertrand,  Marmont, 
Who  fled  sore  beaten  o'er  the  Parthian  stream. 
Thrice  Blucher  terapted,  and  thrice  Wittgenstein 
!N'apoleon's  onset,  and  as  oft  pursued 
Moreau's  advice,  and  shunn'd  the  fatal  blow. 
Bis  rear  now  threaten'd,  he  from  Dresden  moves, 
Leaving  St.  Cyr  th'  important  town  to  hold  ; 
On  PleÍBse  concéntrate»  hÍ8  shatter'd  hoets : 
HiB  foes  in  combination  on  him  press, 
Moying  towardB  Leipsic,  and  to  Europe's  doom, 
With  giant  armies,  latdy  reinforc'd 
With  three  Bcore  thousand,  by  Beningsen  led ; 
Midst  these  were  Tártara,  e'en  from  Ghina'B  wall, 
And  BaBkirs,  ciad  in  Bkins,  with  arrows  arm'd, 
Drawn  in  war's  vortex  from  their  distant  wilds. 

Twice  twelve  times  had  the  8un  in  Libra  shone, 
When  Europe's  banded  powers  round  Leipsic  throng'd ; 
They  cover'd  earth,  as  forests,  seen  from  peaks 
Of  Caucasus,  or  AUeghany  high, 
With  limbs  light  waving  to  the  summer  breeze. 
What  pity  such  vast  numbers  should  contend  I 
Celestial  Wisdom  calis  the  world  to  peace ; 
But  few,  a  mouming  few,  attend  her  yoíce. 
Oh  !  mighty  Jove,  fast  basten  that  glad  time, 
When  war  shall  end,  and  Justice  rule  mankind, 
All  tyranny  and  fraud  to  hell  remov'd, 
And  human  hearts  no  more  to  evil  prone. 
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Half  circling  Leípsic  stands  lirapoleon'B  hoet, 
£ach  wing  on  Fleisfie's  stream  that  laves  her  walls, 
Híb  centre  on  Frobsthejda.    In  his  front 
BrisÜed  the  conjunct  forcé  of  mighty  states, 
Outnnmbering  twice  his  own ;  in  various  robes, 
"With  standards  waving  proad.    At  earlj  dawn 
He  leads  the  giant  battle,  big  with  fate, 
And  hopos  to  ront  the  hosts  in  front  before 
The  Swede  and  Blucher  on  his  left  will  faU ; 
Whose  coming,  rockets,  in  the  nightlj  skj 
Eed  streamingy  told,.answeríng  tho  silveij  glare 
Of  signáis  from  the  neighboríng  camp  npthrown. 
A  thonsand  raging  thnnderers  earth  alarm, 
As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  hurls  angry  day 
Of  qnivering  bolts,  red  hissing  o'er  her  realms : 
An  iron  tempest  rends  the  darkening  aír ; 
Long  Unes  fall  groaning  on  the  trembling  ground. 
And  crimson  streams  roll,  smoking,  o'er  the  plains. 
Throngh  Pleisse's  marshes,  Mehrfeldt's  legíons  wade ; 
On  Markleberg  Kliest  ponrs  a  deadly  storm  : 
The  Qallic  right  here  reels ;  the  Polish  Prince, 
Bj  Souham  aided,  from  the  left  recalPd, 
The  man-devonríng  tempest  fierce  retoms, 
Drives  from  the  shatter'd  town  the  Pmssian  hoet, 
Assails  Mehrfeldt  in  flank,  and  him  secnres. 

Wirtemberg's  Prince  fonght  Víctor  at  Wachau ; 
Elenan  on  Lanriston  at  Liebert  flam'd ; 
Thither,  six  times,  th'  allies  like  forions  floods 
Impetuous  dash'd ;  as  oft  they  backward  roU'd, 
Like  snrges  from  the  wind-tost  ocean's  shore. 
Napoleón  noting  well  the  pnlse  of  fight, 
And  where  the  tide  of  coorage  ebbs  and  flows, 
Bids  sage  McDonald  sweep  Klonau  away, 
Lanriston  aids,  and  bids  him  swift  adyance, 
And  break  the  enemy's  oentre,  weary  grown 
With  eflforts  vain.    Straight  forward  rush  his  powers, 
And  Boon  on  Gossa  rolls  the  thickening  fray ; 
The  Emperor's  genius  on  the  tempest  rides, 
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Híb  armies  moving  with  resistless  forcé : 
Ab  day'a  bright  orb  illumeB  the  worlds  around, 
Their  conrse  directB^  and  animateB  their  boü. 
So  he  enlightened,  with  new  strength  inspir'd, 
And  rol'd  his  host    On  all  sides  now  ascends 
The  thundering  voice  of  battíe.    Muskets  burn, 
Thriee  ninety  thoufland  in  one  deafening  peal, 
Effíising  flames  and  smoke  and  lea  den  showa^; 
O'er  many  a  leagne  the  march  of  death  resound. 
E'en  while  from  Gossa  vanquish'd  Russia  flies 
From  Gaul'B  advancing  centre,  busy  Mars, 
At  Blucher'B  fiírions  onset,  startled  tums ; 
He  on  Marmont,  with  thriee  his  nnmbers,  falls  : 
The  Qallic  left  can  scarce  withstand  hÍB  blows ; 
Swiñ  breathless  heralds,  from  Ragosa,  claim 
That  Sonham^B  forces  to  his  aid  retnm ; 
But  these  were  fiercely  warring  on  the  right, 
Where  Poniatowsky  hardly  held  his  gronnd 
Against  Bianchi,  and  the  Anstrían  host. 
The  while,  Napoleón  bids  Mnrat  assail 
The  broken  forces  just  from  Gossa  hnrl'd. 
The  King  of  Naples  his  fleet  powers  arrays ; 
They  fly  like  whirlwinds,  wheeling  at  his  cali : 
Himself  in  front,  intent.  on  victory's  palms, 
Careers  sublime  by  peerless  valor  fir'd 
O'er  all  his  host,  conspicnous,  bright  with  gold, 
His  brows  o'ershaded  with  a  snowy  plume, 
High  nodding,  like  the  foam  on  troubled  waves, 
He  rides  npon  the  foremost  surge  of  war, 
And  leads  his  sqnadrons  headlong  on  the  foe, 
Scattering  in  storm  his  serried  files  ;  as  floods 
Swiñ  down  K iagara's  cataract  thundering  hoarse 
Dash  from  their  path  the  foamy  tide  below  ; 
While  flash  the  water's  lightnings  through  the  rising  mist, 
And  from  the  streaming  column  bound  the  boiling  waves^ 
Maubourg  and  Kellerman  like  ardor  moves ; 
With  grenadiers  reserv'd,  Rajefeky  seeks 
To  stop  their  progress ;  but  they  o'er  him  drive, 
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To  Magdebnrg  advaDcing.     Rüssia'B  King 
Observes  them  now  disorder'd  by  snceess, 
And  bids  bis  gnard  attack :  Wbile  Leipsic's  bells 
Proclaim'd  th'  advantage  brief,  bis  Cossacks  charg'd : 
Then  borrid  Disoord  rag^ ;  tremendous  sounds 
Of  arms  loud  clasbing,  sereams  of  fallen  men, 
Low  trampled  by  steePd  boofs,  extended  wide ; 
Tbongb  furions,  disnnited  France  oppos'd ; 
Her  broken  clonds  to  Gossa's  beigbts  retum'd 
Before  tbe  Cossaek  blast ;  oondensing  tbere, 
Beneatb  tbe  sbelteríng  tbnnder,  dark  sbe  lowers. 

Wbile  Saxony's  King,  witb  sounding  bells,  rejoic'd 
At  coming  víetory,  Leipsic's  walks  were  strew'd 
Witb  wonnded,  groaning  men,  and  blood,  and  tears ; 
Tremendous  tbnnders  roaHd  from  lindenan, 
Tbat  burl'd  an  iron  tempest  o'er  tbe  field, 
Fast  sweeping  tbe  leagned  armies  from  life's  stage ; 
EHeinscbacber,  answeríng  load  tbe  murderons  sbowers, 
On  Franco  a  man-destroying  torrent  burl'd : 
Bnt  sndden  now,  east,  soutb  and  nortb  be  bears 
Tbe  voice  of  figbt  witb  tenfold  fury  rise : 
Tbat  drowns  tbe  soimds  of  joy  and  sbakes  bis  towers : 
Tbe  Gallic  left  reels  nnder  Blacber's  blows : 
Tom  Mockem  to  superior  nnmbers  yields, 
Witb  twice  ten  tbunderers,  twice  ten  bundrod  men. 
On  all  tbe  warring  circle  wastefnl  rage 
Labors  in  slaugbter.    Fierce  on  Gossa  fall 
Th'  impetnons  Sussians,  like  rocks,  bonnding  down 
Stnpendons  moimtains  craggy  vast  and  steep  ; 
-As  rocks,  long  seated  in  some  woody  vale, 
Witbstand  tbe  migbt  of  ponderous  rusbi^g  floods, 
Tbe  Frencb  sustain  tbe  sbock,  witb  bayonets  red, 
Mnskets  revers'd,  and  ñerce  atbletio  grasp. 
Tben  swells  lond  tnmnlt ;  bideons  Discord  storms 
In  wildest  ftiry ;  darker  frowning,  Mars' 
Sboots  round  tbe  field,  and  fiery  tempests  breatbes, 
Like  ligbtning,  burst  from  blackest  cloud  of  even. 
Impending  terrors  deck  bis  stormy  brow ; 
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His  hasty  glancing  eyes  infuriate  bum ; 
While  laugh  hell's  demons  on  th'  infernal  main, 
And  ghoBt  of  warriors  gKde  into  the  gloom, 
Where  winds  ne'er  rove,  ñor  light  ñor  sound  invades, 

Blood  and  disparted  limbs  round  Gossa  roU'd : 
Thence  thrice  the  French,  the  Kussianfl  thrice  were  driven, 
With  shouts,  the  clash  of  arms  and  cannon's  roar. 
When  taming  darkness  hush'd  the  battle's  voice, 
Fortune  with  Eussia  left  the  gory  prize. 

The  while,  on  thundering  Lindenau  a  hoat 
Was  led,  but  Qául  repell'd.     Her  voltigeurs 
Pour'd  copioufi  ruin  on  th'  advancing  maBs : 
From  tree  to  tree,  firom  shield  to  shield  they  sped, 
Their  arms  disploding  with  incessant  blaze* 
The  leaden  tempest,  beating  on  th'  allies, 
Compell'd  them  soon  to  fly  the  face  of  Franco, 
And  answering  bolts  from  shielding  heights  discharge. 

Now  Phoebus  drives  beyond  th'  Atlantic  waves, 
And  truce-imposing  night  broad  Eorope  shades. 
The  hostile  myriads  quit  their  wicked  jar, 
Encamp  midst  gore,  and  kindle  fires  along 
Their  far  extended  linea.    Each  party  holds 
The  ground  he  cover'd  when  the  fight  began, 
Except  Marmont  is  nearer  Leipsic's  walls. 

The  mom  rose  sacred  to  the  sire  of  worlds ; 
Ñor  will'd  the  warring  nations  to  profane 
Its  sanctity  with  battle's  odious  din ; 
Though  much  they  toil'd,  preparing  to  eontend. 
Gaul  look'd  for  peace,  th'  allies  for  Sweden's  prince, 
Whose  rockets,  blazing  on  the  nightly  air, 
His  presence  promis'd  ere  another  day. 

Mehrfeldt,  just  captur'd,  to  the  Austrían  King 
Napoleón  delegates  to  ask  a  truce ; 
The  same  Mehrfeldt,  who  erst  at  Austerlitz, 
On  Austria's  part,  solicited  kind  terms 
From  one  who  wielded  kingdom-crushing  power : 
Go,  says  Napoleón,  bid  your  Emperor  heed 
The  interests  of  his  child :  Tell  him  we  yield 
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To  all  the  terniB  tili'  allíes  reqnired  at  Fragüe : 
If  they  accord  the  trace  we  now  reqneet, 
Forthwith  from  Germany  will  our  army  move. 
The  aire  and  husband's  ínterests  both  demand 
The  measure,  since  Bavaria  on  me  wars. 
To  circumstances  let  our  steps  conform. 
Mehrfeldt,  adieu !  when  on  ray  part  yon  ask 
An  armistíce  of  the  emperors,  at  thy  voice, 
Doubtless,  will  many  a  recollection  rise  I 

The  Count  departe,  but  never  to  return : 
To  Sovereigns  less  accustora'd  to  snccesfl, 
Than  Ansterlitz's  great  victor,  he  held  forth 
The  olive  branch,  tempting  what  might  exist 
Of  generoTis  nature  to  reciprócate, 
One  tithe  of  the  indulgence  he  had  given 
On  that  fam'd  field,  where  with  heroic  grace. 
He  spared  the  feelings  of  imperial  fbes. 
He  wanted  no  permission  to  retreat ; 
For  on  him  still  the  hope  of  victory  blaz'd ; 
And  time  had  prov'd  the  things  conceded  worth 
Less  than  the  needftd  price  of  their  defence. 

The  while  Deceit  forsakes  her  sombre  cave — 
On  gloomy  pinions  hnrries  throngh  the  deop, 
Which  opening  to  the  snrface  gives  her  way, 
Where,  wrapt  in  silvery  clonds,  she  glides  along 
Swift  as  inclement  winter's  londest  gales. 
The  bright  ey'd  sylphs  and  demons  round  her  throng 
Bevealing  actions  of  terrestrial  men ; 
But  sly  depart  her  presence  as  she  tends 
Where  danger  frowns,  bordering  on  Fear's  domain. 
StiU  on  through  darkening  air,  and  loweríng  sky, 
Menac'd  by  surging  billows,  fares  the  queen, 
Her  veil  of  mist  blown  off  by  whistling  gusts. 
And  wvigs  stretch'd  on  the  fitful  blast  till  lost 
In  blackest  clouds,  with  heaviest  thunder  stor'd, 
Threatening  to  burst  and  set  the  heavens  on  fire : 
Here  she  loud  calis  :  What  being  rules  this  wild, 
Where  furious  winds  blows  adverse,  and  convolve 
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Snch  fnghtful  oceaD  of  electric  cloud, 
That  were  it  to  explode,  znight  singe  high  heaven 
And  Bcatter  to  and  fro  earth'fl  rocky  hills  ? 
Hear,  thou  dark  spirit  of  the  midnight  storm, 
(Snre,  here  thou  dwell'st^)  bestow  some  kinder  blast, 
That  soon  ahall  waft  me  firom  this  drearj  plight 
To  rest's  oalm  haven.     Or  thon,  etemal  Jove, 
Help  me  to  travcrse  this  perplexing  gloom. 

Thus  spoke  she,  louder  than  the  roar  of  floods 
From  some  huge  eontinent's  boBom  pour'd,  that  mix 
And  thunder  down  a  craggj  steep^  in  foam^ 
Shaking  the  mountains  round ;  the  goblins  heard, 
And  groans  BwelPd  on  the  murky  aír  o'er  all  the  waste. 
Fear  at  the  somid,  with  all  her  haggard  traín, 
Forsook  her  trembUng  palace,  to  explore 
The  región  dark,  whence  came  the  wondroos  voice, 
Exclaiming  thus :  What  stranger  wanders  here 
Kor  calis  my  aid,  thongh  none  beside  me  holds 
This  Btormy  reign  ?    Some  wretched  one,  I  ween, 
Who  on  Hope's  lofty  snmmit  tottering  stands, 
And  dark  despair's  drear  wild  with  horror  vicws — 
Some  rash  ad^enturer  for  unlawñil  prize, 
Who  finds  presumption'B  fit  reward.    Thus  she ; 
And  now  the  bursting  clouds  hurl'd  angry  day 
Of  thunderbolts,  red  hissing  o'er  her  main ; 
Swift  rush'd  a  furious  tempest  on  the  waves, 
And  lash'd  them  foaming  to  the  blazing  skies ; 
On  a  fierce  quivering  bolt  Doceit  flew  down, 
Thrown  fi^m  the  summit  of  the  roaring  clouds 
To  the  dark  bottom  of  the  sea  profound : 
Ascending  thence  she  spies  the  wild-^y'd  quoen 
Beside  her  dome^  half  buried  in  the  flood, 
And  thus  bespeaks  her,  louder  than  the  storm ; 

O  sister^  what  great  perils  have  I  pass'd  I 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  a  night  of  clouds, 
Thou  might'st  have  heard  me  wail  my  evil  plight ; 
At  length  the  lightning  hurl'd  me  headlong  down 
The  dark  profundity  of  this  wild  main ; 
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JtiBt  &om  its  luríd  vale,  thus  singed,  I  rise, 
Aíter  short  durance  midet  the  whirlpools  there* 

Bút  now  brief  time  íb  left  me ;  let  ha  fly 
Towards  Leipsic,  and  thou  load  the  ehortest  way 
From  this  bleak  waBte ;  for  now  methinks  Gaul's  chief 
Admits  thy  presence.    In  Silesia  late 
He  triumph'd  o'er  the  nations ;  and  by  pride 
Of  victory  spum'd  their  oflfers  of  repose ; 
For  so  mankind  or  dup'd  or  not  believe. 
Now  hemm'd  romid  Leipsic  by  superior  powers, 
His  solé  salvation  mnst  be  courage  vast, 
Sure  nonght  but  superhuman  skill  can  save. 
He  always,  as  thou  know'st,  derides  thy  ñame : 
His  fiekle  host  unnerve  and  take  revengo ; 
Let  them  confounded  fly  the  nations'  rage^ 
And  grant  insulting  pride  full  cause  to  moum. 

Thus  she ;  and  thus  the  timorous  queen  replied  : 
I  heard  and  sought  thoe  till  the  thunder  rag'd, 
And  threw  me  hither.     Glad  I  leam  thy  aim, 
And  quick  will  guide  thee  from  this  boisterous  wild ; 
But  thongh  that  hero  holds  my  ñame  in  scom, 
He  erst  has  given  me  sway  o'or  Europe's  kings ;  ^ 

These  too  begin«to  scoff  unhappy  Fear, 
Since  they  make  head  against  his  &iling  arms, 
Perhaps  forgetful  of  my  favors  past : 
To  my  advice  the  Germán  monaarcbs  owe 
Their  present  power :  I  taught  them  to  ropair 
The  faults  of  Valor  with  persuasivo  gold, 
And  from  the  victor  buy  the  sceptred  prize. 

Thus  she ;  and  fix'd  her  steeds  to  cloudy  car ; 
Each  with  a  thousand  pinions  dmote  the  air, 
And  look'd  for  terrors  with  a  thousand  eyes ; 
Each  eye,  as  sultry  Sirius,  brilliant  shone. 
High  on  the  dusky  wain  Deceit  and  Fear 
Together  sit ;  the  winged  monsters  fly 
Through  clouds  and  tempests  o'er  the  roUing  waves ; 
Before  them  Hope's  bright  star  exulting  shines, 
Through  fast  decreasing  darkness,  and  behind 
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The  storm,  in  lessening  munnTirs,  dies  away. 

Ere  tliis  Intrigue  had  spread  her  radiant  wings 
For  Leipsie,  in  the  chill  nocturnal  gloom, 
And  there  explor'd  the  minds  of  Saxon  bands. 
As  high  o'er  Faucha  Bat  the  fraudful  queen, 
Involv'd  in  clouds,  and  night  o'erspread  the  land, 
The  twain  approach'd  her ;  greetíng  small  she  gave, 
Then  fast  them  shrouded  in  redoúbled  night. 
And  thus  address'd  Deceit :  Kind  adjunet,  hail, 
So  much  desir'd  1    I  will'd,  ere  long,  to  go 
To  oarth's  far  end,  where  deep  in  caves  thou  dwell'sfc  ; 
But  much  I  dreaded  that  bewildering  gloom 
In  which  Fear  holds  her  watchful,  hapless  reign, 
For  travellers  oft  are  buried  in  its  night, 
And  driven  by  terrors  to  a  wretched  doom. 

"  Or  happy  state  that  well  repays  their  dread," 
Loud  interrupting  adds  the  timorous  queen. 
Then,  after  silence  brief.  Intrigue  resumes : 

Our  Bubtlo  arts  may  now  successftil  prove : 
Napoleón  late  near  fortune's  slippery  verge 
Has  wander'd  rash,  scarce  able  to  sustain 
The  shock  of  hostile  nations.    Could  we  grant 
His  foe  more  might,  or  enérvate  his  powers, 
Methinks  he  tumbles  from  his  wondrous  height, 
And  all  the  subject  nations  break  their  chains : 
E'en  war-sick  France  would  throw  him  from  her  breaet : 
For  were  he  in  this  battle  overthrown, 
Th'  allies  would  rush  resistless  o'er  his  realm, 
Like  ocean  when  he  bursts  some  lofty  shore. 
And  ponderous  thunders  o'er  devoted  plaíns, 
Swallowing  their  busy  tenants,  herds  and  men. 
Then  while  this  darkness  Europe's  continent  shades, 
(Time  opportune  t'  accomplish  dark  designs) 
Let  US  inspire  the  Saxon  bands  to  fly 
The  lines  of  France  on  morrow's  final  fray. 
They  occupy  important  station,  whence, 
When  fled,  th'  allies  must  be  victorious,  and 
Gaul's  daring  monarch  ne'er  subdue  them  more. 
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Already  I  ha  ve  on  their  leaders  wrought, 

Fearful  as  thou,  when  ríding  the  red  bolts,  * 

That  grasping  hope's  lov'd  object  it  might  die. 

Their  views  accord  with  ours :  they  say  long  strife 

Will  waste  their  native  land ;  to  end  it  soon, 

And  to  Napoleon's  harm,  shaíl  be  their  aim, 

That  peace  revisit  their  unhappy  clirae. 

Thus  she ;  Deceit  replies :  O  much  lov'd  peer  1 
My  plight  long  past  has  perilons  been ;  the  dread 
Of  quick  detectíon  buried  me  in  gloom 
Pregnant  .with  terrors,  whence  by  stormy  way 
I  came  with  Fear,  perhaps  with  iiseless  pains. 
'Tis  time  we  triiiraph'd  o'er  th'  imperial  chief, 
And  fate  seems  favoring  otir  conceal'd  desire. 
If  here  our  arts  prevail,  and  he  retreat, 
Far  better  game  in  France  we  soon  shall  play ; 
As  unsnccessfol  her  great  ohampion  grows, 
Her  friendship  wanes,  or  into  hatred  tums ; 
In  him  will  reason  say  the  faílure  lies, 
The  great  o'erruling  Providence  unknown, 
Who  works  invisible  to  mortal  sight ; 
Exalts  and  prostrates  with  resistless  hand, 
While  mortals  with  erroneous  reasoning  jar 
To  leam  the  secret  canse.    They  seldom  know 
Onr  devions  conrses-^tools  of  passions  strong, 
That,  as  th'  inconstant  tempests  drive  the  clonds, 
Impel  them,  darkling  opward  to  their  fate, 
As  Providence  directs,  mysterious  art  of  God ! 

She  ended  ;  to  the  Saxon  troops  they  fly- 
And  them  determine  to  desert  the  French 
By  hopeííil  Inres  and  moving  eloqnence. 
Through  all  the  hosts  the  triune  secret  walk'd, 
Exploring  where  their  fatal  míe  obtain'd. 

And  now  Aurora  sprinkled  o'er  the  world 
Her  golden  radiance — sonrce  of  life  and  joy — 
By  man  perverted  to  discem  where  hosts 
On  hosts  may  readiest  wing  the  shafts  of  death« 

Lond  mnsic  caU'd  the  martial  bands  to  arms ; 
31 
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The  wheelíng  lines  were  fast  array'd  ;  frowníng  they  stand 
^  In  iron  forests,  spread  o'er  many  a  league, 
Eeflecting  SoI'b  benignant  beams.     The  chiefs 
Prancing  sublime,  on  conscious  steeds,  mov'd  round 
The  gleamíng  myriads.     Europe's  destiny  now 
Had  been  decided  by  the  conjunct  skill 
Of  Wittgenstein,  De  Tplly,  Bemadotte, 
Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  to  that  oppos'd 
Of  Gaul's  fam'd  Emperor ;  but  Intrigue  had  wove 
Her  doom  before.    Monarchs  spectators  stand 
Of  the  great  onset.    Half  mankínd  await 
Th'  important  issue,  burden'd  with  suspense. 

Blucher  and  Sweden's  Prince  b^in  the  fray  : 
Twice  eighty  thousand  on  the  left  of  Q-aul 
Pour  fierce  and  terrible,  as  mountain  waves 
Dashing  on  ragged  shores ;  Eegnier,  Marmont 
And  Ney,  with  sixty- thousand,  face  the  storm, 
Break  and  roll  back  the  flashing,  thundering  tide 
That  still  retums.    On  all  sides  battle  joins  ; 
Against  the  Gallic  right  all  Austria  pours : 
Horaberg,  Bianchi,  CoUeredo  there, 
On  Poniatowski  withering  tempests  send  : 
His  valiant  Poles  an  equal  blast  retum ; 
The  broken  ranks  before  their  blows  recoiL 
De  Tolly,  Wittgenstein  and  Kliest  ássail 
The  centre  ;  on  Probstheyda  pond^rous  falls 
All  Bussia ;  Lauriston,  McDonald  there, 
With  Augomau  and  Victor,  breast  the  fight, 
Bending  the*  warrior  clouds  with  deadly  arms. 
Behind,  on  Thonberg  high,  Napoleón  stands, 
Views  the  vast  field,  and  guides  the  growing  storm. 

Now  fierce,  in  quivering  flames,  from  flank  to  flank 
Of  banded  myriads,  thundering  battle  rag'd ; 
The  sounding  field,  besmear'd  with  carnage,  groan'd, 
Quak'd  and  wept  crimson  tears ;  omniverous  hiss'd 
The  iron  hail ;  loud  clash'd  ensanguin'd  steel, 
And  rushing  squadrons ;  rav'd  devouring  War : 
With  terror  plum'd,  midst  toiling  ranks  he  strode, 
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Discord  and  Death  beside  him ;  frightful  powers 
Of  devastation  1    Where  they  go,  distress, 
And  sorrow's  tears,  and  palé  dismaj  attend  : 
líow  o'er  Stollentz  they  rage ;  its  turrets  fall 
Beneath  the  rending  showers ;  its  streets  are  strew'd 
With  wounded  mortals,  and  their  reeking  gore. 
líow  o'er  Probstheyda,  where  each  centre  storms 
With  deadly  fury ;  now  o'er  Markleberg 
And  Poniatowski ;  Leipsic  trembling  sees 
The  dreadfdl  labor ;  horríd  slanghter  swells, 
And  doleínl  ruin  decks  the  shuddering  field. 
Sol  from  the  zenith  saw  th'  allíes  on  Gául 
Eush  and  recoil,  as  waves  from  some  rough  shore, 
The  rocky  remora  of  the  horrid  flood ; 
But  now  o'er  Partha  Sweden's  Prinee  advanc'd. 
Ney  from  the  stream  to  neighboríng  heights  withdrew 
Th'  out-number'd  left,  and  took  positíon  strong 
In  vain.    Deceit  foil'd  Prudence ;  friendship's  guise 
Conceal'd  the  viper  sting  of  fraud :  straightway 
Tpn  thousand  Saxóns  quit  the  canse  of  France, 
Pass  to  the  foe,  with  flags  of  truce  display'd  ; 
Who,  viewing  with  distmst  the  treacherons  troops, 
Oonducts  them  to  the  rear,  and  tnms  their  arms 
(That  half  the  day  had  roar'd  against  th'  allies) 
On  weaken'd  Gaul ;  Ney,  rushing  thrbugh  his  linea, 
While  scorn  and  anger  Ught  his  loñy  mein, 
Leads  on  reserves  the  íraudfal  breach  to  cióse, 
And  loud  exclaims :  Lo  I  treason  I  Treachory  ponrs 
Its  hell  of  cnrses  on  yon  field  betray'd  I 
Shall  France  effiíse  her  choicest  blood  in  vain  ? 
Shall  meanness  blast  what  valor  has  achiev'd  ? 
Haste,  haste  your  isolated  brethren  cali, 
Who  stand  on  Pancha  bleeding ;  thither  ponrs 
The  hostUe  tido.    Onr  saíety  bids  ns  save 
Oor  fiíends,  now  doubly  dear.     Thns  he,  in  vain ; 
The  darkness  of  defeat  on  Faucha  lowers ; 
The  Bnssians  triumph :  thríce  ten  hnndred  yield 
Their  liberty ;  their  comrades  swift  retreat ; 
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And  Ney,  reoeding  fast,  contracta  again 
The  line  of  battle ;  posting  well  his  troops, 
Inflicts,  with  forcé  inferior,  sta^ering  blowB : 
With  one  to  four  the  dreadíul  fight  maintains. 
At  times,  ]^apoleon  lends  him  needftú  aid, 
Though  furious,  on  his  right  and  centre,  dríre 
Two  mighty  nations.    O'er  the  stormy  soene 
He  casts  his  guardián  eye ;  his  soul  above 
The  great  commotion  looks  with  calmness  down, 
Like  the  mild  heaven  npon  a  troubled  world, 
And  props,  on  every  point,  the  wavering  fray. 
Heralds  careering  through  the  raging  storm, 
On  every  side  th'  imperial  will  reveal'd. 
Now  at  his  feet  a  thundcrbolt  descends ; 
High  Thonberg  startled,  trembles  ;  headlong  bnrsts 
O'erwhelming  myriads  through  Probstheyda ;  Pirch 
And  Prince  Angustus  urge  tho  fearful  flood, 
Sweeping  Gaul's  centre  backward,  shrieking  wild ; 
The  clamor  swells  above  th'  artülery's  roar : 
Ifapoleon  leaps  upon  his  fiery  steed ; 
Stem  valor's  lightning  on  his  coimtenance  plays ; 
He  forms  his  guard — ^points  to  the  tumult  loud : 
"  Advance  1  myself  shall  breast  yon  mínous  tide ; 
'  Tis  ours  to  braoe  the  faltering  battle  there, 
And  tum  the  flood  of  death  upon  the  foe." 

He  spoke ;  in  gallop  rush'd  the  excited  guard, 
FoUowing  th'  imperial  warrior  ;  breathing  storm, 
He  seem'd  the  tliunder  travelling  o'er  the  field, 
Descended  from  his  cloudK^ncircled  throne, 
Tempestuous  conflict  round  him  raging  wild. 
Whole  armies  reel'd  before  his  rushing  forcé, 
That  seiz'd  with  bloody  triumph  the  red  ground, 
O'erstrown  with  ruins  of  the  brave  and  bold. 

Increasing  sounds  now  heard  from  either  wing 
He  leaves  the  warring  guard — ^up  Thonberg  speeds — 
Snatches  an  optic  tube,  and  instant  casts 
His  practis'd  eye  through  all  the  laboring  field 
With  confidence  the  reins  of  battle  holds ; 
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Nor  fpowning  Fortune,  ñor  unnumber'd  foes 
Can  damp  his  courage,  or  relax  his  powers. 

Sol  from  o'er  Andes  flam'd,  when  Langeron 
'Gainst  Schonfeldt  led  his  legions.    As  Btrong  winds 
Ensh  on  a  forest  wíde  of  loftj  oaks, 
Sending  their  branching  tops,  and  sturdy  tmnks, 
Thej  on  the  shatter'd  yJllage  fall ;  brave  France 
The  heavy  shock  withatood ;  wide  slanghtering  bum'd 
Her  lond  artillery ;  deadly  mnskets  showered 
Destruction  on  the  nations.    Terror  now, 
Flight  by  her  BÍde,  ontspread  her  gloomy  wings, 
Exerting  influence  cold.    They  own  her  reign, 
And  fly  Ganl's  fory  disarrayed  and  tom. 
Brave  Langeron  their  droopíng  spirits  cheers  ; 
BenewB  the  combat.    But  the  French  again 
Eepel  th'  assault,  and  driye  them  as  the  wínds 
Hurí  chaff  or  gmoky  vapor  through  the  skies. 
This  Blucher  learning  thus  his  herald  bids : 

Fly  1  Langeron  inform,  ít  is  my  hest, 
That  he  obtain  Schonfeldt  ere  night  begins ; 
For  much  that  Btation  will  our  arma  avail. 

He  spoke ;  the  herald  through  terrific  Btorm 
The  mándate  bears ;  and  straight  the  war-wom  chief 
Darts,  like  a  meteor,  midst  his  broken  powers, 
Their  lines  arranging,  and  sub-chiefd  oommands 
To  keep  their  fire  till  dosing  on  the  foe ; 
Then,  thundering,  onward,  with  the  bayonet  plunge. 

And  now,  impetuous,  midst  a  leaden  shower, 
Thick  falling,  as  the  hail  of  wintry  skies, 
Sush  the  bold  legions  to  the  fearful  field ; 
France,  with  redoubled  ardor,  on  them  pours 
Destruction  terrible,  but  not  repela ; 
O'er  falling  thousands  brave  survivors  run  ; 
Soon,  in  cióse  combat,  flame  their  deadly  arms ; 
France,  staggering,  meets  the  shock ;  red  bayonets  clash  ; 
Men,  struggling,  grapple  men  in  horrid  strife ; 
Disorder  wild  begins ;  ahouts,  dolorous  moans, 
And  írantic  screams  resound ;  blood,  reeking,  glides. 
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And  Havoc  rages  o'or  the  dusky  field. 
At  lengtli,  the  French,  forc'd  step  by  step  away, 
Leave  the  tom  village,  and  the  nations  hold 
The  Bcene  of  conflict,  eumber'd  with  the  dead. 
Still  formidably  Ney  the  left  defends : 
Unhappy  Qaul,  most  valiantly  maintains 
Her  bloody  ground  ;  th'  allies,  deep  gored,  recoil 
Before  her  right  and  centre,  and  discharge 
Their  heaviest  arms,  in  distant  war,  till  night, 
In  aullen  state,  her  starry  wings  nnfolds, 
Taming  the  mnrderons  rage  of  warring  hosts. 

Leipsie  sear'd  inmates  ñ^m  deep  cellars  rise, 
Or  from  high  domes  descend  and  moum  their  plight : 
With  famine,  conflagration,  bntchery  near — 
The  wife  and  ehildren  hang  upon  the  sire, 
And  he,  dismay'd,  can  lean  on  nonght  but  Heaven. 
The  Btreets  are  strew'd  with  wounded  and  the  dead ; 
Fair  beardless  yonths,  still  nttering  childhood's  cries, 
The  father's  hope,  the  mother's  pride,  forlom, 
On  the  cold  stono,  in  chilling  darkness,  groan'd 
Their  gentle  souls  away.    Victims  more  fair 
Were  never  crush'd  beneath  War's  gory  wheels : 
With  hearts  of  men,  of  héroes,  they  had  crown'd 
With  mournfiíl  glory  youthftd  beanty's  brows, 
And  well  their  country's  lofly  valor  proVd, 

Napoleón  to  the  troubled  town  retires — 
With  weary  mind  nnnumber'd  ordérs  gives — 
To  brídge  the  streams,  defend  the  walls,  assist 
The  wretched  wonnded,  and  his  troops  withdraw 
In  darkness  írom  their  well  defended  gronnd. 
His  marshals  gather  ronnd  him  covored  o'er 
With  dnst  and  blood ;  their  eyes  the  crisis  speak, 
And  anxious  tum  upon  th'  imperial  guide, 
Who  thus  begins :  Retreat  is  now  deereed : 
Unconquer'd  yet  unconquering  have  we  bled : 
Mehrfeldt  and  Austria  give  me  hope  no  more ; 
On  well  stor'd  Erfurt  we  direct  our  powers. 
Our  main  supplies  were  ordered  ou  Torgau : 
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Our  ammnnition,  near  cxhansted,  but 

Two  hours  can  feed  the  battle's  fire ;  our  troops 

Want  bread ;  Bavaria  threats  our  road.    'Tis  plaín 

Another  day  must  not  beliold  us  here, 

Thus  hemm'd  by  thrice  our  numbers ;  but  we  scarce 

Can  balf  our  forces  o'er  this  river  urge 

Ere  mom  on  Leipsic's  walls  will  bring  the  foe. 

Tou,  Poniatowski  and  McDonald,  have 

The  periloufl  honor  to  protect  the  rear. 

May  not  your  corps  the  southem  suburb  guard  ? 

(He  asks  the  Polish  Prince,  who  thus  replies :) 

Ah,  Sire,  few  soldiers  to  my  corps  remain ; 
But  doubtlesa  we  will  hold  our  ground ;  for  all 
Are  ready  in  their  country's  cause  to  die. 

From  midnight,  till  the  blushing  mom  disclos'd 
Th'  uncommon  movement,  pour'd  retreating  Gaul 
From  the  red  field,  through  Leipsic,  o'er  the  streams, 
Unharrass'd  by  the  foe :  but  with  the  day 
On  Leipsic's  suburbs  rush'd  the  fedérate  powers. 
McDonald  on  the  north  the  town  defends ; 
Poniatowski  on  the  south.    On  either  shield 
Fall  ponderous  strokes,  and  loud  the  battle  grows. 
Commotion  frightñil,  heaven  convulsing  shouts 
On  all  sidos  rise ;  gigantic  Terror  frowns  ; 
The  volleyed  ruin  sweeps  whole  bands  away ; 
Fall'n  thousands  writhe  beneath  the  laboring  war, 
And  wild  the  funes  of  the  conflict  rave. 
A  thousand  thunderers  roar'd  at  Leipsic's  walls 
That  shook  her  base ;  her  reeling  turrets  bum'd,  . 
Glaring  on  Gaul  with  threatening  aspect  diré. 
Her  troops  thick  crowded  o'er  the  narrow  bridge, 
In  hideous  uproar,  like  tumultuous  floods 
Through  straiten'd  pass  loud  growling,  foaming  high. 

The  whilo,  the  Gallic  Emperor  Saxony's  King 
Seleases  formally  ñ'om  th'  engagements  made 
With  Franco,  the  ferewell  scene  was  sudden  clos'd 
By  peáis  of  musketry,  that  loudly  told 
Th'  allies  had  forc'd  the  suburbs,  and  now  fought 
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From  house  to  house,  and  hand  to  hand  with  GauL 
The  anzioüs  Queen  and  King  besought  him  qnick 
To  mount  his  Bteed  and  save  the  soul  of  realms  : 
Scarce  had  Napoleón  fled  the  war-rack'd  town 
When  in  it  rush'd  the  nations — on  they  carne 
Lite  torrent  waves ;  no  time  was  left  tíieir  foes — 
Confiís'd  and  wild,  and  nnprepar'd,  they  hied. 
Swift,  from  the  north,  along  the  river  presa 
The  Swedes  and  Prussians ;  from  the  Bouth,  advance 
The  AustrianB ;  from  the  east,  all  Eussia  drives  ; 
E'en  Saxony's  troops,  qnick  shifting  sides,  discharge 
Their  arms  againet  the  French  from  Leipsic^s  walls ; 
There  plao'd  to  aid  the  troops  they  now  annoy. 
Their  condnct  Blucher  thus  regards  with  soom  : 

Lo  1  hdp  is  rife  when  weights  are  downward  roll'd* 
Conciliato  victors  by  a  treacherons  deed  I 
A  most  snbstantial  favor  to  our  canse, 
To  shoot  at  foes,  onr  valor  made  to  fly  ! 

His  words  are  lost  in  sonnd  all  sonnds  above, 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  had  met  in  dreadftd  shock, 
Quaking  and  thnndering.    In  the  clonds  np  hnrl'd 
Flies  the  dense  peopled  bridge,  in  fragmenta  tom. 
The  crowds,  jnst  entering  on  the  vanish'd  road, 
Impell'd  by  pressing  masses,  far  behind, 
Long  time,  in  darkness  and  confnsion,  fall 
Down  the  rongh  precipice,  in  watery  graves. 
Some  twenty  thonsand,  by  th'  nntimely  blast, 
Are  captnr'd ;  others  try  tó  cross  the  streams : 
McDonald  plunges  in  th'  obstructing  waves, 
Swims  the  corse-laden  floods,  and  France  rejoins. 

Meantime  the  Polish  Prince,  near  Boma's  road 
Contending,  saw  him  midst  snrrounding  foes, 
Hears  Pleisse's  bridge  nntimely  blown  away, 
And  thns  exhorts  his  friends :  Behold  our  plight ! 
Unhappier  far  than  if  we  strew- d  yon  field. 
Heavens  !  who  shall  view  me,  while  possess'd  of  life, 
And  while  onr  conntry  is  not  qnite  o'erthrown, 
Surrender'd  to  my  foes  ?    Hope,  Valor  calis — 
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Come,  with  the  lightning'B  fury,  let  us  plunge 
Through  yon  obstructing  host,  and  make  retreat, 
Or  nobly  perish.    Thongh  oppress'd  with  wounds, 
Still  CmrassierB,  what  yet  remains  of  me 
Shall  lead  the  desperate  onset ;  swift  advance, 
Yon  who  love  glory  more  than  shamefiü  life, 
And  emulate  yonr  long  victorious  Ohief : 
If  we  siicceed,  the  act  will  honor  give, 
And  if  we  fail,  in  great  endeavors  fail ; 
Onr  friends  shall  never  bluflh  to  tell  the  deod. 
Ñor  merit  leans  on  Fortune's  frowns  or  smiles  : 
In  dark  adversity  it  glorions  shines  ; 
Pro3perity  gains  lustre  from  its  beams, 
And  on  it  Death  exerta  his  rage  in  vain. 

He  spoke — ^his  listening  warriors  look'd  applanse ; 
Superior  valor,  midst  them,  towering  bnm'd ; 
Their  eyes  reflected  his  enlivening  light, 
With  bold  intention  franght.    They  sudden  drive,  . 
With  fiery  steeds,  against  the  Rnssian  Unes  ; 
Poniatowski  foremost  on  a  bristling  grove 
Of  shining  bayoneta  rushes  in  a  shower 
Of  whizzing  ballets — drops  his  blasting  arm, 
Pierc'd  by  a  winged  death  in  thunder  hurl'd — 
Still  onward  striving  with  his  valiant  band, 
He  gains  the  Pleisse,  plnnges  in  its  waves, 
The  admiration  of  his  vanquish'd  foes ; 
For  mnch  he  seem'd  a  fiery  tempest  fled, 
The  winward  groves  in  smoking  ruins  laid. 
Hard  stmggling  he  attains  the  farther  shore — 
His  faithfol  steod  was  bmíed  in  the  waves  ; 
He  mounts  another,  to  the  Elster  hies, 
Its  banks  alroady  lin'd  with  swarming  foes, 
Down  the  deep  stream  he  dashes,  and  no  more 
Attains  its  surface ;  fate  fast  binds  him  down 
In  watery  grave,  and  cold  he  slumbers  there. 
Illustríons  warrior  I  oft  shall  momory  dwell 
On  thy  great  actions.     Admiration  haunt 
Thy  glorióos  life,  and  Elster  roll  in  fame^ 
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That  quench'd  thy  spirit  in  heroic  blaze. 

rieet  Ozemiclieff,  with  Cossack  bands,  precedes 
The  flying  French ;  their  8catter'd  host  aseails  ; 
Each  bridge  removes,  and  filis  their  way  with  plagues. 
And  when  the  tenth  revolving  snn  beheld 
Their  dismal  flight,  in  strong  position,  Wrede 
At  Hanau  with  twice  thirty  thonsand  arm'd, 
Their  homeward  course,  with  hop'd  success,  oppos'd ; 
Tet  not  dejected,  their  great  Emperor  guides 
The  furions  onset,  roufiing  thns  his  chiefe. 

We  fight  no  more  grandeur ;  but  to  6ave 
The  relies  of  onr  greatness,  the  remains 
Of  triumphs  brilliant.    Fortnne's  evil  star 
Hath  shed  maUgnant  lustre  on  onr  arms ; 
She  hurla  us  from  that  height  to  which  we  rose 
Lur'd  by  her  smiles.    A  darker  cloud  impends 
The  nations  in  pursuit,.  and  Wrede  before, 
To  fight  or  perish  is  onr  dooni.    Behold  ! 
Bavaria's  treachery,  and  vengeance  near ! 
Though  sure  of  nought,  of  nothing  I  despair : 
We  still  have  mueh  to  lose  and  mueh  to  gain  : 
Benown  shall  not  forsake  whom  Fortune  lea  ves ; 
And  though  we  perish  glorious  be  our  faU. 
Then,  with  protended  bayonets,  each  his  train 
Against  th'  audacious  enemy  lead,  and  soon 
Our  might  shall  vanquish  his  obstructing  powers, 
And  France,  victorious,  cross  their  gory  bed. 
Fierce  on  his  right  b^n  th'  important  fray ; 
Let  all  the  artillery  at  one  time  displode, 
And  when  the  field  is  wrapp'd  in  smoky  gloom, 
Swift,  with  our  heaviest  forcé,  his  left  assail ; 
Thither  the  torrent  of  the  conflict  pour — 
There,  bold  Lefevre,  with  your  cavaby  plunge ; 
And  thither,  Ney,  impel  thy  conquering  tide. 

He  ceas'd ;  his  generáis  quick  their  shatter'd  banda 
Array  for  fatal  fight ;  himself  sublime 
Along  their  front  strode  with  imperial  air, 
Infusíng  in  his  host  heroic  fires : 
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Is  thÍB  our  glory's  grave  (he  loud  exclaims), 

Approach  we  to  the  tomb  of  all  our  power  1 

I  hope  in  yon  no  funeral  train  is  led 

To  bucIi  Bad  banal.     Spread  your  bánners  now ! 

Yonr  fríends  and  parents  stretch  their  pleading  hands, 

And  ask  their  safety  from  your  noble  deeds. 

Now,  now  's  the  time — ^yon  host  must  fly  our  armp, 

Or  we  abandon  Franee  and  all  her  joys. 

Be  firm,  your  country  sees — ^make  known  her  trust 

Is  not  in  cowards ;  but  Marengo's  race. 

By  braving  death  you  drive  him  on  the  foe. 

Advance  1  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fields 

Shall  guide  your  rage  o'er  prostrate  l^ons  slain. 

He  said ;  in  nitrous  clouds  and  iron  storm, 
They  mah  infuriate  on  Bavaria's  host ; 
Then  diré  the  din  of  warring  nations  rose, 
Flames,  ftiries,  terrors,  raging  through  the  field ; 
Trees,  men  and  domes  in  mingled  ruins  fell, 
Tom  by  huge  iron  globos  in  tempest  hurl'd. 
The  ground  sad  groan'd,  with  vital  fluid  stain'd. 
The  mountains  trembled  on  their  base  profound, 
And  shrieks  and  shouts  re-echo'd  through  the  skies. 
Long  time  fell  Havoc  triumph'd  ;  Franee,  at  length, 
Her  column-scattering  bayonets  dripping  gore, 
With  ftirious  might  dispers'd  th'  opposing  foe, 
Ten  thousand  of  whose  dead  bestrew'd  the  field, 
And  mov'd  on  sternly  o'er  the  sheltering  Rhine. 


BüOK    XII, 


ANALYSIS. 

Napoleón,  inclÍDing  to  peace,  straggles  with  Pride— is  leassured  bj  Valor. 
At  tbe  suggestion  of  Policy  he  levies  three  handred  thoiisand  meD.  De- 
daration  of  the  allies.  Addrees  to  the  Senate  and  reply.  Laat  interview 
with  tbe  Empresa.  Battles  of  Brienne  and  La  Kothiere.  Bríef  notice  of 
events  to  the  time  of  bis  taking  position  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  allies.  Intrígae, 
seeing  this  step,  urges  Schwartzenberg  to  marcb  to  París  and  effect  a  leTo- 
lution,  and  detaches  Marmont  and  Angereau  from  Napoleón.  He  abdicates 
tbe  tbrone — takes  leave  of  bis  goard,  and  departa  for  Elba ;  on  bis  way 
tbither,  tbe  Deitj,  at  tbe  prayer  of  Wisdom,  decrees  that  he  ahall  leaseend 
tbe  tbrone  of  France,  and  teach  tbe  world  tbe  follj  of  despalr. 

Fled  from  the  wastefiíl  rage  of  Etirope  arm'd 
Ifapoleon  in  his  Capital  appears. 
Híb  shatter'd  armies  on  the  Khine  remain 
To  guard  th'  inviolable  bou  of  France. 
Freed  HoUand's  orange  banner  waves  again ; 
All  Germany  rejoices,  disenthrall'd : 
To  Borne  is  Pius,  Ferdinand  to  Spain 
Conducted  from  long  durance  :  Fetters  fall 
From  Kings  and  nations  :  Still  untam'd,  Gaul's  Chief 
Prepares  to  smito  hifi  foes  on  every  side — 
Who,  dreading  much  his  skill  and  power,  proponnd 
To  own  him  King  of  France,  and  sheath  the  sword, 
Crimson'd  so  long  by  nnexampled  strife. 

While  yet  he  meditates  with  wise  intent, 
Of  holding  sweet  communion  with  fair  Peace, 
Thongh  shom  of  mach  dominión,  Pride  bc^ns : 

Will  the  great  conqueror,  to  his  glory  bKnd, 
Kelinqnish  tamely  what  he  eam'd  so  well — 
ITor  boldly  seek  to  gain  that  dazzling  height, 
Whose  brightness  bidés  the  woes  of  humbler  days  ? 
Thongh  peace  yon  need  hold  Italy  and  the  Rhine, 
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For  thee  my  face  shall  then  no  blushes  wear. 

She  ceas'd ;  the  Emperor  answer'd :  Wouldst  thou  rule 
As  erst  in  Moscow  ?  Wisdom  there,  though  late, 
From  thj  disastrouB  counsels  tried  to  eave. 
Thy  sway  was  such  her  heavenly  voice  displeaa'd ; 
Tet,  but  for  her,  Napoleón  had  no  more 
Directed  armies,  ñor  his  France  beheld. 
Mnch  inanspicioas  then  thy  presence  seems, 
Presage  of  ruin,  or  my  period  dark. 

None  Í8  so  great  but  he  may  bow  to  Jove, 
Rejoins  the  haughty  power,  and  upward  flies, 
Sweeps  through  the  murky  clouds.    Fame's  crystal  gates, 
In  musió  opening,  through  the  shining  way, 
With  lofty  míen  and  graceful  step  she  moves : 
Indignant  then  before  the  burning  throne 
She  loud  begins  :  Thou  Minister  of  Jove, 
Who  guid'st  his  lightnings,  grant  Napoleón  hurí 
Destruction  on  the  nations,  till  his  power 
Be  as  of  oíd,  or  they  th'  Italian  realm 

Eesign  to  his  dominión.    Why  should  he, 

So  late  thy  favorite  feel  thy  direst  frown  ? 

Eemit  thy  anger,  hear  a  great  man's  prayer 

Amidst  calamity ;  ñor  hear  unmov'd ;  • 

Or  fear'st  thou  his  beneficence  to  man 

Will  rival  thine  ?    E'en  while  he  breasts  the  war 

Of  Europe's  Aristocracy  he  scans 

The  maze  of  politics,  and  Justice  arms 

With  ready  law ;  rears  sciences  and  arts, 

And  leads  Improvement  with  a  father's  care, 

O'er  every  obstacle,  through  all  his  reign. 

If  at  his  throne  thou  driv'st  the  tide  of  ill. 

And  doom'st  his  ruin,  O  direct  some  ball 

Through  his  bold  heart,  and  end  with  him  my  paín  ; 

Let  not  the  great  in  power,  the  grand  in  soul, 

See  mednness  on  his  noble  ruins  prey. 
Thus  she ;  and  Valor  thus,  with  scom,  remark^d : 

Thy  mad  suggestion  suits  not  his  firm  mind  : 

True  greatness  trembles  not  at  Fortune's  frowns ; 
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But  bravee  life's  illa ;  Philosophy  divine, 
A  Btranger  to  thy  coiinsels,  íb  its  guide. 
If  all  his  realm  be  faithful  to  bis  canse, 
By  valoronB  deeda  he  may  retain  bis  power. 

He  spoke ;  meantime  tbe  many-color'd  dame, 
Arcb  Policy,  tbe  Emperor  tbus  address'd : 

Is  war  tbe  worst  of  ilk  ?    Tbink,  ere  yon  act, 
WTiat  forcé  yonr  deeds  will  bave  on  fntnre  days, 
Tbeir  tendency  and  virtne :  Fickle  Franco 
Must,  like  a  cbild,  be  led  by  pleasing  toys, 
Or  drove  by  rod  severo.    Hard  is  tbe  taskr 
To  combat  Europe ;  bnt  more  bard  to  bold 
Tbe  reins  of  empire  on  a  tamisb'd  tbrone. 
If,  at  Manbeim,  diplomacy  is  tried. 
Be  England's  naval  claims  in  question  brongbt. 
'  Tis  not  for  peace,  bnt  war,  tby  foes  wonld  treat : 
I  connsel,  tben,  tbat  tbon  new  armies  raise, 
And  pnt  in  vigorons  action  all  tby  means : 
Tbis  conrse  will  mncb  affect  tb'  allies ;  '  twill  sbow 
Twixt  tbee  and  ruin  many  a  bloody  field. 

Sbe  ceas'd — ^be  tbus :  By  wbat  is  now  propos'd, 
I  donbt  not  tbat  tb'  allies  attempt  to  gain 
New  matter  for  objections  to  onr  sway. 
And  make  ns  odious  in  tbe  pnblic  eye ; 
For  kings  and  people,  most  invetérate  foes, 
Forget  tbeir  jealousies  in  bate  to  me ; 
Tbe  first,  adroit,  deceive,  to  make  tbe  last 
Against  tbeir  cbampion  lift  nngrateful  bands. 
Tet,  sucb  is  onr  desire  for  peace,  we  bope 
Tbongb  met  to  trifle  tbey  will  serions  treat. 
As  France  imposing  attitnde  assnmes. 
,  Besides,  if  we  tbe  oñer'd  bases  take, 
Tb'  intended  manifestó  of  tb'  allies 
Will  of  it's  main  fonndation  be  depriv'd, 
On  wbicb  to  blame  ns  for  tbe  fntnre  war ; 
Tbese  give  to  France  tbe  Alps  and  Bbine  for  bonnds : 
I  readily  accept  tbem ;  ñor  tbe  deed 
Sball  make  tbe  enemy  deem  we  feel  too  frail 
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To  guard  what  he  agrees  we  may  retain, 
(Our  gathering  conscripts  such  belief  will  bar ;) 
But  show  the  world  our  wish  to  sheath  the  sword. 

He  spoke ;  to  anus  three  hundred  thouBand  call'd 
Against  bis  fate  in  great  attempts  to  Btrive. 
The  nations  then,  before  the  world,  declar'd, 
On  France  they  warr'd  not ;  but  against  the  power 
Which,  hapless  for  herself  and  half  mankind, 
Her  Chief  had  exercis'd  beyond  her  sphere ; 
Their  use  of  victory  was  to  offer  peace 
With  greater  power  than  erst  her  kings  possess'd, 
And  give  her  freedom,  as  to  Euf ope's  states ; 
For  they  desir'd  her  to  be  great  and  strong, 
A  mighty  link  in  th'  European  chain. 
To  equalise  the  strength  of  states,  that  France 
Might  not  afflict  them  more  with  war,  they  Btrove ; 
Ñor,  till  that  end  was  gain'd,  would  quit  the  field. 

ThuB  they ;  then  with  vast  armies  cross  the  Ehine, 
The  while  Gaul's  chief  his  Senators  address'd : 

Exalted  late  by  victory,  futuro  times 
Wore  fairer  face  than  now :  False  friendship's  sting 
Has  made  our  triumphs  yain,  and  brought  us  here 
To  seek  resources  to  maintain  the  war. 
New  sacrifices  we  regret  to  ask 
Of  our  lov'd  people.    Wishing  to  repose, 
We  treat  on  bases,  oflFer'd  by  th'  allies, 
For  peace,  bliss  by  us  so  oft  conferr'd 
On  luckless  nations,  in  our  prosperous  days. 
If  this  should  fail  'twere  through  no  fault  of  France ; 
Ñor  she  defers  the  meeting  at  Manheim, 
Where  '  tis  propounded  to  compose  the  foud, 
Which  twelve  long  years  has  bath'd  the  world  in  gore. 
As  fortune  n'er  seduc'd  me  I  shall  prove 
Saperior  to  adversity.    Our  arms, 
With  your  support,  may  stiU  resist  the  foe. 
Kings  I  enthron'd,  who  now  desert  our  cause. 
Denmark  and  Naples,  only,  faithftil  hold, 
Of  our  allies.    How  much  depends  on  you  1 
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Be  firm  and  active,  and  thís  gatheríng  gloom 
Will  fly  before  the  brílliance  of  our  deeds. 

Thus  he,  three  days  before  refulgent  Sol 
From  CaprieomuB  made  the  worlds  rejoice ; 
He  quaffs  th'  all  healing  balm,  domestic  bliss 
Ten  days,  ere  thus  the  Senators  replied : 

We  come  to  offer  tribute  of  our  love 
And  gratitude  to  whom  our  country  owes 
Her  proudest  days.    Thou  ampie  pledge  hast  given 
Of  thy  desire  for  peace,  and  acted  from  belief, 
That  power  is  stronger,  limited  ;  that  kings 
Should  always  try  to  work  their  people's  good, 
And  first  in  toíls,  as  first  in  honors,  stand. 

The  Freneh,  united  under  thee,  will  not 
Permit  the  foe  to  triumph.    May  our  Emperor  strive 
With  ardor,  worthy  his  exalted  ñame, 
To  conquer  peace,  and  sign  the  world's  repose  I 
With  martial  glory  sated,  France  beholds 
(Unhappy  laboring  on  thís  troubled  sea) 
The  shore  of  peace,  with  longing  wistfiíl  eyes. 
There,  in  thy  reign  she  hopes,  in  bliss  to  grow. 
And  with  her  steel  improve  the  fruitfal  glebe. 

They  spoke.    The  Chief  rejoins :  While  peace  we  seek, 
The  foe  invades  Brabant,  Alsace,  and  Beam. 
Man's  bliss  is  all  my  prayer :  My  heart  recoils 
From  scenes  before ;  but  firm  we  must  contend : 
We  fight  for  safety,  not  for  conquests  loet. 

Events  now  loudly  call'd  him  to  the  field : 
.  Invasiones  wave,  outspread  from  Marne  to  Seine, 
Towards  París  rolPd.    Victor,  Marmont,  Mortier, 
And  Ney,  with  fifty  thousand,  fled  before. 
The  rustic  population,  steeds  and  wains, 
Loaded  with  young  and  oíd,  in  terror  fly 
Th'  impending  danger,    París,  startled,  sees 
The  crowd,  and  learns  the  enemy  comes  so  strong, 
He  masks  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  moves 
O'erwhelmingly  towards  her  sacred  walls. 

The  Emperor  in  the  Marshals*  hall  con  venes 
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The  officers  that  rule  the  líatíonal  Guard. 
Amidst  them,  with  his  Empress,  and  his  son, 
Borne  on  the  nurse's  arme,  he  grave  appears 
Palé  with  the  cares  of  émpire,  and  thns  speaks : 

France  is  invaded :  Forth  to  head  onr  troops 
1  march — and  by  their  valor,  and  God's  aid, 
Beyond  onr  frontier  hope  to  drive  the  foe : 
But  should  his  arms  approach  onr  capital, 
The  town,  the  Empress,  and  the  King  of  Eome, 
My  wife  and  child,  I  to  yonr  care  confide. 
Act  well  yonr  part— my  own  shall  be  perform'd. 
He  spoke  with  feeling-shaken  voice,  and  tears 
Were  seen  to  course  on  rigíd  faces  stem. 
And  having  ordered  all  things  for  defence, 
Louisa  regent  made,  and  Joseph  plac'd 
As  president  of  her  Conncil,  when  the  fifth 
Bright  mom  frora  cold  Aqnarius  spread  her  wings. 
He  bids  his  Empress  thns  a  last  adieu ; 
For  they  on  earth  were  doom'd  to  raeet  no  more. 

I  go,  Lonisa,  to  the  tented  field ; 
Not  Sin  of  yore :  oft  to  the  battle's  front 
I  now  mnst  rush  to  tum  the  tide  of  fate ; 
If  there  the  hand  of  Death  should  end  my  days, 
Let  France  accede  to  terms  th'  allies  propound, 
If  unabridg'd  they  lea  ve  her  oíd  domain. 
With  me  the  bar  to  their  acceptance  dies, 
As  fail  the  means,  t^  enforce  her  present  claim. 
The  remnant  of  our  empire  sacred  keep, 
For  him  in  whom  our  mingled  graces  shine ; 
Be  him  thy  constant  care.     Take  counsel  oft 
Of  those  whose  fortune  on  thy  power  depends. 
Weigh  well  their  different  views  and  argumenta, 
"WTiich  understood,  perform  as  fits  thy  weal, 
With  due  dispatch,  and  in  the  fortúnate  time. 
Step  not,  through  haste,  in  darkness ;  judgment  slow 
Is  yet  efficient — indecisión  springs 
Of  thought  deferr'd,  or  unexerted  mind 
To  suit  th^  occasion,  not  the  steady  march 
32 
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Of  cautious  Bense,  which  comes  to  finn  resoltes. 
I  know  my  Empress  will  unceasing  pray 
For  my  ascendency,  althoagh  her  BÍre 
Kules  ho&tile  hosts.    Prosperity  gives  friends, 
And  flatterers  vile,  adversity  thera  tries  I 
Winnows  the  chaff ;  one  that  withstands  her  gale 
Ib  worth  a  world  of  thoee  she  blows  away. 
We  now  may  learn  on  whom  we  can  rely : 
The  gennine  patriot  shines  in  trouble's  night : 
Carnet  and  others  have  assum'd  their  arms  : 
The  Emperor's  foe  is  still  his  conntry's  friend. 
And  much  priz'd  Antwerp  to  his  care  is  given. 

Superior  to  misfortune  I  will  move, 
Ab  Sol  majestic  smiles  above  the  storm. 
Though  fate  deny  onr  claim  may  we  deserve 
The  praise  of  fortitnde !    My  part  well  done, 
I  yield :  They  are  not  deem'd  unfortunate 
Wlio  cheerfully  resign  to  Heaven's  decrees, 
And  tliose  o'er  fortune  are  above  all  thrones, 

Our  foes  shall  purchase  at  no  common  price 
Om*  overthrow,  though  leas  our  forcé  than  theirs. 
Though  conquest  shun  my  sword,  I'll  win  renown ; 
Though  dies  the  sceptre,  still  the  man  survives. 
And  shows  his  greatness  needs  no  aid  of  power. 

The  Emperor  thus ;  and  thus  his  queen  replies : 
Belov'd  Napoleón  I  well  Louisa  knows 
Thy  mind  is  proof  against  misfortune's  storm. 
Even  now  1  view  thee  fallen  from  great  height — 
Tet  steadfast  in  good  purpose,  and  sublim'd 
By  valorous  hope.    What  boots  it  that  thou  gain, 
Or  lose  in  war  ?    Thy  merit  beams  the  same, 
Or  Fortune  frowns,  or  smiles :  still  fame  attends 
Thy  various  plight,  and  still  the  world  admire. 
May  Heaven  dispose  our  offspring  to  pursue 
The  fame  his  parent  won,  that  sire  and  son, 
In  matchless  glory,  go  to  fature  years. 
What  solace  thence  my  fading  days  would  know ! 
What  kind  ideas  anímate  my  shade 
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Beyond  the  grave !    Though  that  dissolves  onr  cares, 

O,  can  a  mother^s  fondness  cease  to  burn  I 

But  strange  commotion  must  the  world  endure, 

Resign'd  to  Ate  and  Erinnys  diré, 

If  chance  he  find  to  go  his  father's  ways ; 

Which  ward,  O  Iloaven  I  and  give  the  nations  peace. 

Chief  him  direct  in  Lucien's  harmless  course, 

1^  conrt  the  Muse,  to  give  the  canvas  life, 

And  woo  philosophy,  whose  sons  renown'd, 

In  nndecaying  glory,  walk  with  time, 

DiflFhsing  virtue's  eeeds  through  every  age. 

Sad  is  my  state,  but  taught  by  thee  to  bear, 
With  humble  dignity  the  ills  of  Ufo, 
I  will  not  grieve,  but  go  where  duty  calis — 
Protect  our  empire  and  its  hopeful  heir. 
Hard  are  the  duties  of  my  royal  sire  ; 
Alas  I  the  Emperor,  not  the  father  wars 
On  his  Louisa's  lord.     111  fated  kings  I 
Their  hearts  are  crush'd  by  national  interest's  wheels : 
I  see  the  sacrifice,  and  can  but  mourn. 

Kemember  Franco  and  me,  ñor  rush  pn  death — 
It  ill  becomes  the  sovereign  thua  to  fall. 
Alas !  what  miseries  might  our  realm  o'erflow, 
If  thon  wast  dead  1  perhaps  destruction  come 
To  half  thy  labors,  and  the  stifled  tide 
Of  faction  bnrst  the  bounds  thy  genius  gave, 
With  ruin  firaught  to  all  thou  now  liold'st  dear ! 

Thus  the  fair  queen ;  her  mighty  lord  imprest 
A  tender  kiss  upon  her  blooming  cheek, 
And,  bearing  battles,  sought  the  tented  field. 
It  seem'd  to  her  she  ne'er  should  see  him  more, 
And  dropp'd  some  tears,  as  from  her  presence  pass'd 
The  hero  breasting  Europe's  realms  in  arms. 

He  now  scarce  seventy  thousand  troops  array'd, 
Though  thrice  that  number  of  his  foes  converg'd 
Toward  Paris :  on  the  invaders'  right,  where  rul'd 
Frederick's  great  pupil,  ere  thrice  Europe  bath'd 
In  day  and  night,  he  furious  onset  made, 
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Out  nishing  from  a  Bhadowy  forest's  gloom 
On  Brienne,  of  his  youthful  toils  the  scene, 
When  science'  stariy  heights  he  scaFd.     Short  time 
Had  Blucher  for  escape ;  he  down  a  staír 
And  through  a  friendly  postem  led  his  steed. 
But  AlsTifieff  the  sudden  shock  withstands : 
His  Kussians,  bleeding,  breast  the  angry  blast, 
Midst  flaming  domes ;  while  Blucher  snatches  swift 
His  threaten'd  army  from  the  man  of  fate; 
Who,  compass'd  with  fierce  Cossacks,  hand  to  hand, 
For  life  and  empire  with  the  Scythians  fights 
That  boldly  charge  his  rear :  the  bolt  was  rais'd, 
Whose  stroke  had  laid  the  spirit  of  the  war ; 
But  thou,  Gourgand,  with  Death,  mmerv'd  the  arm, 
That  imminent  o'er  the  fate  of  nations  hung. 
The  hapless  town  in  smouldering  ruins  lies — 
Lefevre  falls  in  everlasting  night — 
Brave  Blucher  to  Rothiere  his  host  withdraws ; 
While  thither  Schwartzenberg  approaches  fast, 
Warn'd  by  the  battle's  thunder.    Midst  the  fray 
napoleón  marks  the  oak  beneath  whose  shade 
He  in  gay  youth  read  Tasso's  deathless  song — 
Ere  from  life's  humble  vale  his  glory's  sun 
Throne-withering  rose — before  imperial  cares, 
The  fate  of  millions,  labor'd  in  his  breast. 

When  morn  had  thrice  her  golden  splendor  shed, 
Th'  allies,  with  armiest  vast,  on  La  Kothiere 
For  battle  bristling,  thus  the  Prussian  chief 
Directs  the  nations  to  the  mighty  fray : 

Lo !  thus  far  we  have  penetrated  Franco, 
Long  deem'd  invincible ;  triumphant  long 
By  our  disunion ;  but  her  glory  fades ; 
Adversity's  drear  winter  kills  her  joys; 
She  gave  the  nations  to  detest  he^sway, 
Great  monarchs  their  pre-eminence  to  moum, 
Till  lost  to  mutnal  jealousies  they  í  om 
Determin'd  to  subdue  her  warrior  king. 

Hard  was  the  combat  which  destroy'd  his  power 
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Beyond  the  Ehine,  and  glorious  to  our  arma ; 
More  glorious  will  it  be  to  crusli  him  here. 
Much  will  he  strive  to  oppose  our  way ;  but  well 
Our  host  must  combat,  ñor  their  laurels  stain, 
So  bravely  won  in  Leipsic's  bloody  field, 
Ton  Bteely  barrier,  to  our  course  opposed, 
Before  Sol's  farewell  gaze  skirts  night  with  gold 
Must  ruin'd  strew  the  field,  or  scatter'd  fly 
The  vietor  terrors  of  our  raging  arms  I 

The  corps  of  Sacken  in  two  Unes  will  move 
From  Trannes  towards  Brienne,  by  Dienville's  road ; 
Part  towards  Rothiere ;  the  forcé  of  Guilay  form 
Reserve  to  that,  and  Alsufieff 's  to  this ; 
The  Russian  guard  will  be  support  to  all, 
Plac'd  on  the  heights,  twixt  Trannes  and  Eclance ; 
From  which  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  will  march 
On  Chaumenil ;  there  from  a  wood  dislodge 
The  enemy's  forcé,  and  junction  form  with  Wrede, 
Who  thither  from  Doulevant  is  marching  fast 
Be  all  your  movements  rapid,  and  th'  attack 
Resistless :  Hís  not  life,  but  victory  most  we  prize. 

Thus  spoke  the  chief ;  his  mighty  forces  mov'd 
To  the  dread  onset.    France  held  La  Rothiere, 
Dienville,  Chaumont,  and  intermedíate  plains. 
Here  first  the  combat  rag'd :  loud  roaring  guns 
Began  destruction ;  shelter'd  by  their  blows, 
Wirtemburg's  Prince  impetuous  leads  his  host 
Against  the  French ;  the  French  fierce  battling  reel, 
Their  gleaming  arms  hoarse  bray,  besmear'd  with  gore, 
Laboring  in  slaughter ;  deadly  bullets  hiss ; 
La  Gibrie  trembles  under  iron  showers ; 
Wrapp' d  in  a  night  of  clouds  Mars  round  her  storms, 
And  Death  stalks  ghastly  through  her  shatter'd  paths. 
At  length  Mortier,  high  coursing  midst  the  war, 
Tum'd  his  tom  bands  against  the  rushing  foe : 
Loud  ring  their  arms ;  musket  on  musket  breaks, 
Bayonets  and  swords  thick  clash ;  men  tumble  round ; 
Soon  fly  the  nations  through  the  groaning  town, 
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France  thundering  on  their  rear.     This  Blucher  mov'd ; 
He  quickly  reinforc'd  the  royal  cliief ; 
Who,  charging  swift,  the  gory  town  regain'd. 

The  while  Napoleón  threats  his  enemy's  flank  ; 
But  well  brave  Blucher  knew  his  greater  power ; 
Ñor  chang'd  his  earlj  purpose  to  o'erthrow 
The  Gallic  centre.     Great  spectators  carne ; 
Te  Russian,  Prussían  and  the  Austrian  kíngs: 
Glad  in  their  preBcnce  to  fulfiU  his  plans 
The  veteran  chief  conducta  his  ardent  powers 
On  La  Rothiere.     Him  Sacken  bold  attends. 
And  now  tremendous  grows  the  rage  of  fight, 
Th'  artillery  thunders,  levelled  muskets  bum ; 
In  squadrons  deep  the  cavalry  rush  amain, 
Like  tempests  sweeping  o'er  the  foamy  waves, 
And  moumful  ruin  strews  the  ampie  field. 
Resistless  pour  the  nations ;  France  recedes, 
With  flaming  arms,  before  the  deadly  blast. 
To  prop  the  fight,  Napoleón  midst  his  guard 
High  moves,  conspicuous  as  the  moon  new  risen 
O'er  orient  hills,  when  snow  invests  the  land, 
And  silvery  ice  the  trees,  and  cloudless  heaven, 
Bespangled  thin  with  stars,  smiles  o'er  the  sccne, 
And  thus  bespeaks  them :  lo !  th'  occasion  calk 
Our  army's  bulwark  to  the  field  of  fame ! 
Myself  will  lead  you  on  yon  boisterous  powers : 
This  breast  shall  foremost  in  the  combat  stand, 
So  long  detested  by  the  foes  of  France, 
Víctor  so  long  o'er  potent  states  combin'd. 
Advance !     Our  country  looks  to  us  in  tears ! 

He  ceas'd ;  their  answering  shout  th'  battle  claim'd. 
As  clouds  on  wings  of  whirlwinds  traverse  heaven, 
Following  their  Monarch,  rush'd  they  on  the  foe  : 
Then  stormy  conflict  rag'd,  shouts,  screams  and  moans 
Eesounded— double  night  o'erspread  the  field ; 
Discord  assum'd  her  direst  form,  and  Mars 
Inhuman  rav'd  amidst  the  thickening  glooni ; 
For  now  the  sun  had  left  the  western  skies 
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To  cast  hÍ8  burning  eye  on  happier  lands, 
Napoleon's  steed  in  thickest  battle  fell, 
Pertus'd  by  ponderous  ball ;  the  Emperor  rose ; 
Midst  vnlgar  warriors  urg'd  the  dreadful  fray  ; 
Mídst  falling  thonsands,  facing  deatb,  he  stood, 
And  in  bis  troops  thus  breath'd  heroic  fires  : 

On,  fellow-soldiers,  fortune  helps  the  brave ! 
Let  not  our  conntry  mourn  onr  valor  lost, 
So  oft  triumpbant  o'er  these  foes,  who  daré 
Invade  that  Trance  whose  arms  have  awed  the  world ! 

Where'er  he  wends  tremendous  conflict  grows ; 
HÍ8  legions  msh  inforíate,  diré  and  wild, 
Scattering  destruction  like  heaven's  fiery  bolts, 
'Hnrl'd  from  the  darle  abode  of  storm,  when  winds 
Tnmnltuous  drive  the  thnndering  night  along. 
On  other  steed  he  mounts  and  high  careers 
Through  the  wide  uproar.    Mighty  nationa  reel 
Before  the  army  by  bis  presence  fir'd. 
Night  veil'd  the  horrid  field ;  bnt  Blucher  rons'd 
His  bleeding  forcea  to  maintain  the  strife  ; 
Leading  the  van.     Again  the  dreadful  shock 
Of  fiírious  armies  tragie  scenes  disclos'd  : 
AU  La  Rotbiere  was  wrapt  in  warring  flamea 
Altérnate  with  thick  darknesa.     Havoc  there 
With  maw  diatended,  drove  with  fearful  apeed 
The  doga  of  slaughter  round  the  laboring  fight. 
Terrera  and  fiíriea  acreaming  in  their  course. 

At  length  the  French  in  midnight'a  gloom  reign, 
Withdrew  their  legiona  from  the  direful  fray, 
Which  swallow'd  thousanda  of  the  bold  and  brave. 

There  fell  Bouvier,  of  valient  men  the  pride  ; 
Heroic  patience,  peraevering  zeal 
Were  hia ;  ber^  of  banda  by  Kussian  frost, 
He  yet  bore  fatal  sword ;  fiponting  his  band, 
And  midat  the  tempeat  of  the  fight  he  died. 
There  Mowatt  perish'd  in  hia  glory'a  bloom  ; 
Beneath  the  tempest  of  hia  arm  war  groan'd 
And  fltormy  battle  wheel'd ;  like  aome  tall  oak, 
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Whose  broad  unyielding  arms  made  whirlwinds  moan 
Their  vaín  assault,  by  thunder  prostrate  laid, 
He  fell,  transpierc'd  by  balls.     No  more  his  peers 
In  doubtful  fray  on  him  turn  hopeful  eyes :  - 
Their  rock  of  fight  is  scatter'd  in  the  dust ; 
Nought  lives  of  Mowatt  but  an  empty  ñame. 
As  wild  winds  prostrate  forests,  Discord  laid 
Unnumber'd  thousands  on  the  crimson  ground : 
Fair  youths,  rejoicing  for  the  dayg  to  come, 
•And  seniors,  careless  of  Hope's  flattering  tales ; 
All  ghastly  wan  ;  no  more  defeat  will  grieve, 
Ñor  victory  glad  their  breasts,  in  death  day  cold. 
Unhappy  France,  whose  frown  made  nations  monm, 
And  thou,  among  whose  conrtiers  kings  were  seen, 
Must  meet  the  doom  rash  enterprize  provokes, 
And  teach  the  strong  to  reverence  Justice'  bonnds, 
All  sacred,  ñor  them  pass,  though  Avarice  tempt, 
Hope  promise,  and  Ambition's  voice  conceal 
The  present  ill  with  views  of  fhture  good. 

The  French  repass'd  the  Aube,  and  fir'd  its  bridge. 
At  Ohattillon  ambassadors  now  meet : 
For  Prussia,  Humboldt ;  France,  Vizenza's  Duke ; 
For  England,  Stewart,  Cathcart,  Aberdeen. 
In  Razumowski  Russia  there  appear'd ; 
In  Stadion  Austria.    These,  for  peace,  demand 
That  France  relinquish  Belgium,  and  resume 
Her  ancient  limits.    Caulaincourt's  despatch, 
Divulging  the  hard  terms,  her  Emperor  reads 
In  trouble ;  Maret  and  Berthíer,  with  zeal, 
•    Urge  their  acceptance.    He  to  peace  inclines, 
Thus  pondering  silent  o'er  his  luckless  pliglit : 

Alas !  to  circumstances  all  must  yield  : 
Sol's  fires  unfed  must  fail,  and  he  in  gloom 
Midst  faded  planets  moum.    My  throne,  ill  arm'd, 
Will  cease  f  exert  a  vivifying  power, 
And  I,  in  grief,  shall  look  o'er  blighted  France. 
State  afler  state,  lopp'd  by  the  arm  of  Jove, 
Has  from  my  Empire  pass'd.    When  I  assum'd 
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TTiis  pnrple,  full  of  thorny  cares,  France  hdd 

The  Alps  and  Rhine,  her  natural  limits ;  now 

E'en  Belgium  fast  is  crnmbling  from  her  side. 

Can  I  to  thÍ8  assent  ?    The  Bourbon  might — 

Then  let  him  be  restor'd.     But  where  shall  I 

Find  rest  and  safety  ?    Did  not  Fox  say  well, 

That  Mngs,  restor'd,  forgiv.e  not  those  who  íill'd 

Their  thrones  ?    May  monarchs  that  to  me  have  bow'd 

Beyond  the  Ehine,  not  wish  me  far  remov'd, 

"When  Kussia  threatens  ?    When  their  subjects  moum 

My  power's  declension  i    Hannibal  aflfbrds 

A  mournful  illustration  of  the  snares 

That  compass  helpless  greatness.     Distant  realms 

Gave  him  no  shelter  from  the  shafts  of  Rome  : 

She  fear'd  his  mere  existence.     Can  I  hope, 

Untronbled,  Kfe's  sad  pilgriraage  to  end  i 

Or  that  the  world  hath  place  of  rest  for  me  ? 

0  come,  kind  grave,  your  dark  embrace  shall  hide 
The  ingrate's  meanness,  and  the  flatterer's  praise 
From  my  tir'd  senses.    Patriotism  calis 

All  France  to  arms ;  but  calis,  alas  I  in  vain  ; 

1  stand,  a  head,  upon  a  shrivell'd  trunk, 
Its  vital  heat,  its  patriot  warmth  decay'd 
So  much,  the  insults  of  barbarous  bordes 
Scarce  stir  the  national  blood ;  as  líature's  self 
Were  chang'd,  attraction  and  repulsión  lost, 
And  toil-wom  totter'd  on  dark  chaos'  verge. 

Kaples  has  lefí;  our  cause  :  Eugene  can  send 
No  succor  o'er  the  Alps  to  Augereau. 
Denmark  obeys  Necessity,  and  leaves 
My  failing  fortunes.    Wellington  invades 
From  Spain,  and  thrice  my  numbers  threat  my  rear, 
That  now,  in  mass  resistless,  onward  pour, 
Too  well  instructed  in  my  rules  of  war. 
Still,  I  shall  wait  till  morn,  ere  I  direct 
Th'  acceptance  of  the  odious  basis.    Sleep ! 
Drown  in  your  balmy  tide  my  cares.     Thus  he, 
Down  lying  careless  on  the  grateful  bed, 
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And  straight  in  slumber's  downy  arms  reposa. 

But,  ere  day  dawn'd,  returning  scouts  made  known 
To  th'  wak'd  Emperor,  that  th'  opposing  powers, 
Though  taxight  the  advantage  of  each  other's  aid 
At  La  Kothiere,  and  at  Brienne  its  need, 
Had  separated  ;  Schwartzenberg  in  front 
Eemain'd ;  bnt  Blucher  to  the  Mame  had  led 
Hifl  army,  and  towards  Paiís  by  that  vale 
Approach'd.    His  eagle  eye  detects  the  fault — 
And  quick  bids  Oudinot  and  Víctor  face 
The  Austrian  left ;  whilo  he  the  country  cross'd, 
In  swift  porsuit  of  Blucher ;  ñor  responda 
To  Caulaincourt's  inquiry.    Hope  had  now 
The  ruin  promisM  of  Silesia's  host : 
Accomplishing  his  destiny,  he  heeds 
The  Syren's  voice,  and  leaves  th'  ambassador 
To  grope  in  darkness,  till  the  sword  raay  give 
The  needed  light.    He  urges  on  his  troops 
Through  pathless  tracts,  woods,  ditches,  snow  and  fens, 
Towards  the  road,  where  Blucher's  host,  disjoin'd 
In  tliree  divisions,  march'd  on  París — sure 
That  Schwartzenberg  Napoleón  well  employ'd. 
At  Champaubert  he  on  the  central  corps, 
By  Alsufieff  commanded,  headlong  fell, 
Like  lightning  from  Jove's  hand  and  quick  subdu'd, 

The  voice  of  fight  made  Sacken  and  De  York 
Retrace  invasiones  road,  from  where  they  view'd 
The  spires  and  smoke  of  Meaux,  to  Montmirail. 
There,  Gaul's  impulsive  Emperor  them  oppos'd : 
He  bids  Marmont  obstruct  gray  Blucher's  march, 
Wliile  he  in  torrent  sweeps  their  hosts  away. 

As  foaming  billows  thunder  on  the  shore, 
His  valorouB  legions  on  the  Prussians  fall ; 
As  meets  the  shore  the  shock  of  boisterous  waves, 
Th'  astonish'd  Prussians  meet  the  fearfdl  charge, 
And  horrid  swells  the  fray.     The  Emperor  fans 
The  battlé's  fires ;  tempestuous  round  he  drives, 
And  lightens  through  the  gloomy  files  of  war. 
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Mars,  gorgon-rob'd,  and  Discord  hot  from  hell, 

With  blighting  breath,  hard  laboring,  shake  the  field ; 

Diré  on  Marchaise  the  storm  of  combat  rag'd ; 

Thence  thrice  by  bayonet  point,  the  Freneh  were  di'iven, 

With  odious  carnage ;  and  the  Prussians  thrice 

Eetreated  thence,  in  wild  nproar ;  at  length 

Half  fall'n,  they  fled,  hard  press'd  by  thundering  Gaul. 

They  cross  tho  Marne,  involve  its  bridge  in  flames ; 

Towards  Chalona  retreat :  Mortier  pnrsues 

O'er  the  deep  stream,  his  Emperor  cióse  behind, 

Till  night  invests  the  land,  and  morn  appears 

In  rosy  stole ;  then  glad,  Napoleón  learns, 

That  Blncher,  ignorant  of  his  centre's  plight, 

Is,  with  swift  steps,  advancing  to  its  aid, 

Driving  Marmont  before  on  Montmirail. 

He  bids  Mortier  pursue  the  routed  powers, 

While  he,  from  Thierry,  to  Eagusa's  Duke, 

"With  all  his  guard,  retums,  and  sndden  falls, 

With  cavalry  strong,  upon  th'  invading  foe  : 

Yast  sqnadrons  gallop'd  on  his  bristling  lines. 

Brave  Blucher,  midst  the  iron  tempest,  forms 

His  troops  in  qnadrates,  and  retreats  in  gore 

O'er  many  a  bloody  league,  till,  at  Chalons, 

He  joins  the  corps  of  Sacken  De  York. 

There  Gaul  must  need  pennit  him  to  repose ; 

For  Schwartzenberg  approach^  París  proud. 

Him  t'  oppose  the  watchful  Emperor  hies  ; 

But  leaves  Marmont  t'  observe  the  Prussian  chief. 

E'en  now  his  Fontainbleau  hears  hostile  arms : 

But,  ere  two  days,  on  Nangis  he  descends. 

There,  driving  Oudinot's  and  Victor's  bands 

Before,  towards  Paris  proudly  march'd  th'  allies. 

Impetuous  on  them,  like  a  tempest  dark, 
That  sweeps  the  heaven  and  earth,  and  roUs  the  waves 
Far  off  their  wonted  shore,  Napoleón  rush'd 
In  the  strong  panoply  of  valiant  hearts. 
His  foes  amai'd,  exclaim  :  Can  this  be  him, 
And  these  the  troops,  who  late  on  Blucher  warr'd ! 
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Has  not  some  Ángel,  Guardian  of  the  land, 
Borne  hither  its  arm'd  Bons  in  gloorñy  elouds  ? 
What  active  valor  animates  the  Chief ! 
With  half  onr  nnmbers  he  defeats  our  airas  I 
And  loud  the  battle  rag^ ;  slanghtering  guns 
Pour  ruin  forth,  and  strew  the  field  with  death ; 
Squadrons  encounter  squadrons,  fury  wing'd ; 
Steeds  rear  and  plunge,  arms  clash,  disploding  hum, 
And  horrid  tumult  many  a  fiírlong  reigns. 
The  dread  comraotion  filis  an  empire's  bounds ; 
Pyrenee  calis  to  Alp,  and  Alp  throws  back  the  roar. 
Soon  fly  the  nations ;  by  diré  terrors  driven, 
They  cross  the  Seine,  France  thundering  on  their  rear. 
On  Montereau  then  rolls  the  storm  of  fight, 
Where  Wirtemberg's  brave  Prince  th'  allies  controll'd. 
Short  time  he  stood  the  rage  of  fiírious  Gaul ; 
Conducted  by  her  King  of  mighty  ñame, 
Like  torrent  floods,  or  buming  winds,  she  drove 
O'er  raany  a  leagiie  her  potent  foe  far  off 
Th'  vicinage  of  her  París,  beyond  Troyes. 

Not  twice  seven  rounds  had  made  the  orb  of  day, 
When  Oudinot  and  sage  McDonald,  left 
To  check  the  numerous  host  of  Schwartzenberg, 
The  indefatigable  Chief  of  France 
Returns  to  oppose  the  vast  Silesian  host — 
O'er  Aisne's  stream  his  war-worn  veterans  leads : 
Then  on  Craone  loud  storm  of  combat  rose ; 
De  York  and  Sacken,  after  peerless  fray, 
Flew  his  fierce  presence,  and  the  deadly  field, 
O'erstrown  with  thousands,  and  at  Laon  took 
Position  strong,  defying  their  great  foe. 

Ñor  had  Hj^erion  twice  drove  round  the  day, 
Ere  Gaul  advanc'd  beneath  the  fog  of  mom, 
To  renovate  the  angry  flames  of  fight. 
Twice  forty  thousand  men  her  banners  bore. 
Gleaming  in  steel,  and  tipt  with  wavy  plumes, 
These  led  by  skillfdl  chiefs,  at  once  begin 
The  moumfid  fray,  thundering  amain ;  ñor  less 
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Th'  assail'd  Silesians.    Wide  around,  the  lands 

And  skies  were  wrapt  in  flames  and  smoky  gloom ; 

Earth  trembled  imder  raging  Bqnadrons,  bent 

On  havoc  vast,  and  tiers  of  thunderers  hnge, 

Sponting  big  cataracts  of  fire  and  death. 

All  day  th'  earth-shaking  battle  rag'd,  and  night 

Faint  truce  impos'd.     Twice  Sol  meridian  blaz'd 

On  the  great  conflict,  and  twice  left  the  field 

Groaning  in  darkness.     Bluchor  scarce  sustain'd 

The  deadly  shock,  save  where  warr'd  Sacken  and  De  York ; 

There,  as  the  dismal  day  hung  in  the  west, 

Veiling  his  radiance  in  the  misty  air, 

Trance  from  their  death-dispensing  front  recoiPd, 

Deep  franght  with  ruin — ^unporsu'd,  for  Bore 

Her  foemen  tarried  on  selected  ground, 

O'erspread  with  ruins  of  the  form  divine. 

Now  Discord  and  her  demons,  wrapt  in  clouds, 
Roll'd  np  the  cone  of  night  with  stormy  sound, 
And,  as  they  soar'd,  thus  snng  the  hideous  crew  : 

To  see  Napoleón  bound  from  host  to  host, 
O'er  floods  and  hills,  deep  snow  and  miry  vales, 
Against  such  odds  contending,  filis  with  joy. 
As  whcn  the  Titans  cast  the  hills  at  Jove, 
And  he  and  Nature  on  the  rebels  fell : 
One  storm  then  wrapp'd  the  globe,  that  qnak'd  and  rock'd 
Beneath  gigantic  fórms,  reeling  before 
Th'  Almighty's  blow:>  from  elime  to  clime ;  each  step 
Pafising  broad  zones.    One  hand  the  frigid  swept, 
The  other,  in  the  torrid,  seiz'd  an  isle, 
Or  monntain  hnge,  and  hnrl'd  it  through  the  heavens. 
Th'  abmptions  vast  made  vales  for  watery  worlds. 
With  smiles,  th'  Etemal  their  presnmption  sees, 
Assists  the  upward  flight  of  monntains ;  gives 
Auxiliar  strength  ;  dilates,  in  central  caves, 
Th'  imprison'd  air,  that  breaks  Earth's  ribs,  and  sends 
The  Moon  from  out  her  bowels,  ne'er  to  fall, 
But  wheel  forever  round  the  fearfiíl  scene, 
And,  constant,  at  her  shatter'd  parent  gaze. 
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Seeds,  from  the  gloomy  deep  upthrown,  now  felt 

The  vital  heat.     New  forms  of  being  rose. 

Th'  intemal  fires  broke  out  on  every  side : 

Etna  to  Ootopaxí  eall'd  in  groan3. 

Far  Hecla  loudly  roar'd,  and  audience  claim'd, 

Midst  deep-ton'd  thunders,  and  all  heaven  on  fire 

With  quivering  lightnings,  bursting  from  thick  clonds, 

Borne  by  rock-tossing  winds,  that  foresta  bore 

In  rustling  nproar  on  their  thundering  wings. 

At  either  pole  storm'd  Winter,  and  between 

Blaz'd  thundefbolts,  and  floods  and  tempesta  rag'd. 

Wliole  oceans  bounded  from  their  beds  in  foam, 

Like  tigers  from  their  lairs,  nnaumber'd  leaguea 

Above  the  highest  mountains,  in  their  course 

Sweeping  whole  continente.     The  giants  toil 

Beneath  the  tempesta  staggering  to  and  fro  : 

Now  in  th'  Atlantic,  now  in  Indiana  deep, 

On  Labrador'a  and  thon  on  Falkland's  shore 

They  trod,  and  shook  the  globe ;  as  when  a  tar 

Leaps  quick  from  aide  to  side,  on  some  small  boat 

And  shakea  and  rolla  it  with  the  shifting  weight. 

At  length,  th'  Eternal  hurla  a  comet  hnge 

Unnumber'd  miles  along  the  crashing  earth, 

That  sweeps  the  rebels  from  her  stormy  face 

Far  east,  toward  the  región  of  the  Sun. 

Earth  on  her  axis,  still  the  impulsión  •feela  ; 

Her  surface  amouldering,  with  the  attrition  glow'd, 

Her  wooda  were  charr'd  and  swept  to  beds  of  coal, 

Quench'd  by  the  fall  of  mountains,  interchang'd : 

While  ocean  bpiPd  and  raging  roU'd  in  ñame. 

The  spirit  of  the  Titans  still  remaina ; 
Still  man  againat  himself  and  Heaven  rebela. 
Unhappy  being  1  for  our  sport  he  dies ; 
To  get  a  bauble  plunges  worlda  in  war ; 
He  rana  on  death  to  win  the  praise  of  fools ; 
His  right  determines  by  contention  diré. 
He  millions  pays  that  ¿naves  may  thousands  gain ; 
His  conduct  proves.  with  him  unnumber'd  Uves 
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Can  not  outweigh  a  phantom ;  wo  of  realms, 

And  death  of  myriads  scarce  suffice  to  test 

A  Btatesman's  Bcheme  to  seize  his  neighbor's  gold. 

The  will  of  one  makes  many  millions  moum, 

Since  ín  societies  the  race  liave  joíned. 

What  hopeñil  prospect  rational  man  presenta  1 

Obtrnding  Wisdom,  not  matnring  Time, 

Ñor  Christ's  paeific  lore  shall  change*  his  ways ; 

Rejoice,  then,  dark  companions ;  Earth  is  ours ; 

We  still  shall  quaff  the  gore  of  battle-fields, 

We  still  shall  hold  communion  with  mankínd, 

Inspire  their  counsels  and  direct  their  deeds. 

Eejoice,  O  Sovereign  of  th'  infernal  world ; 

Thrice  londer  let  the  blazing  tempests  howl, 

In  joy  of  our  great  prevalence  on  this  globe, 

Of  all  the  planets  most  to  us  endear'd, 

Its  tenants  more  to  wo  than  bliss  inclin'd. 

Ah !  conld  the  sonls,  that  wander  on  the  winds, 

Their  great  discoveries  tell,  our  sway  would  end  ; 

Bnt  all  their  organs  moulder  in  the  grave, 

That  may  win  audienee  of  material  forms. 

Roll  on,  contention's  years  I    Ye  gladsome  days 

Advance,  when  warring  hosts,  pour'd  from  the  north, 

And  from  Napoleones  fall,  shall  glnt  our  shrine. 

Thou,  Wisdom,  sonrce  of  peaee  and  human  bliss, 

Reside  with  man  nó  more,  ñor  harm  our  reign. 

Thufi  they,  in  darkness,  and  now  mom  advanc'd 
With  blushing  cheek  and  golden  tresses  fair, 
Showering  new  Ufe  along  the  brightening  world. 

Upon  Soisons  the  frústrate  French  retir'd ; 
Which,  garrison'd,  they  speed  to  Rheims ;  St.  Priest 
Thero  held  position.    Ñor  had  Phoebus  thrice 
Blaz'd  o'er  the  world,  when  Gaul  against  him  drove 
With  thunders,  bayonets,  ñames  and  iron  showers. 
Long,  with  disastrous  violence,  rag'd  the  fray : 
At  length,  th'  allies  resign'd  the  moumñil  field, 
Where  early  fell  their  chief,  by  cruel  ball 
Hurl'd  headlong  from  his  prancing  steed  on  heaps 
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Of  dying  mortals,  quivering,  cold  and  palé : 
like  a  fair  rose,  tom  from  its  parent  trunk, 
That,  faded,  withers  on  the  Bultry  plain, 
Its  living  red  and  grateful  fragrance  gone, 
The  lifeless  general  lay  with  kindred  dust. 
Unnumber'd  captives  victor  France  retain'd. 
Much  Sehwartzenberg  the  wastefal  conflict  mourn'd, 
Which  broke  a  needed  link  in  hope's  bright  chain  ; 
But  when  seven  suns  on  St.  Priest's  grave  had  shone 
In  front  of  Aréis  carne  the  Austrian  chief, 
Frowning  defiance  on  Napoleones  power. 
And  now  Necessity  thns  Wisdom  moves  : 

Gaul's  Emperor,  reaping  error's  fruit,  demands 
Thy  aid.     On  him  much  rests.     Fair  Science  moums 
His  wo ;  but  Inquisition  whets  her  fangs 
And  views,  with  ghastly  joy,  his  tottering  power. 
His  genius  shines  out  cloudless  at  my  cali ; 
But  forcé  must  be  oppos'd  by  forcé ;  he  stands 
Too  weak  to  cope  with  either  hostUe  host. 
Shall  he  the  frontier  posts  or  Paris  seek 
T'  increase  his  army  ?    Help  him  backward  tum 
The  tide,  that  threatens  France  and  liberty. 
His  late  bad  counsellors  around  us  moum  : 
Ambition  asks  of  Prudence  glory's  road  ; 
Pride  views  her  faults,  and  sickens  at  the  sight ; 
E'en  Vanity  laments ;  Conviction  holds 
Such  dazzling  reign  1    Thus  Need,  and  "Wisdom  theu  : 

For  him  'twere  best  to  march  to  París — curb 
The  factions  there,  and  fight  before  her  walls. 
To  threat  his  foe's  Communications  would 
Best  serve  his  country — whom  he  seeks  to  serve. 
Who  risk'd  his  Ufe  may  risk  his  crown  for  her, 
And  to  the  patriot  sacrifice  the  man. 

Thus  she ;  Ambition  reassured,  begins : 
I  blame  myself  no  more,  for  having  tum'd 
Bus  thoughts  from  Chattillon  to  Blucher's  host, 
When  pondering  the  power-palsying  term^  of  peace ; 
For  now  Captivity,  with  menace  steni, 
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Looks  OD  the  fedérate  sovereigns ;  proud  Buccess 
Smiles  on  his  trophied  Eagles,  and  Kenown 
Lifts  her  load  trumpet  to  astound  the  world. 
Yet,  since  diplomacy  no  longer  aids, 
I  fear  hope  flasli'd  to  light  him  to  the  tomb  ; 
That  e'en  suocess,  to  urge  his  fate,  was  given ; 
That  five  successive  victories  only  prove 
Europe  nnsafe,  with  Franco  in  hands  so  brave  1 
Vain  dread — ^the  frontier  fortresses  will  yield 
The  needed  reinforcements — ^harder  terms 
Will  not  be  ask'd  of  Austria's  relativo 
Than  were  required  at  Chattillon ;  besides, 
The  lily  cannot  bloom  in  Anstria's  sun ; 
For  thus  Louisa's  father  has  declar'd. 

She  ceas'd,  and  Wisdom  darts,  like  ray  of  light, 
FronoL  Need's  rongh  dome  along  th'  expansión  blue, 
Mid  frolic  breezes  wafting  silvery  clonds — 
Descondfl  on  Arcis,  and  the  Chief  bespeaks  : 

Here  Schwartzenberg  approaches,  Blucher  there ; 
March  quick  between  them,  and  attain  their  rear ; 
There  war,  while  Marmont  and  the  national  guard 
Defend  fair  París,  and  the  fedérate  kings 
Shall  not  escape,  if  thou  victorious  prove ; 
But  owe  again  their  forfeit  crowns  to  thee. 

She  spoke,  he  pass'd  the  Anbe,  towards  Vitry  march'd, 
Bnt  first  on  Schwartzenberg's  gigantic  host 
Infiiriate  rush'd;  with  boldness  weakness  hides. 
He  gains  their  rear,  and  mnch  th'  allies  alarms ; 
On  him  the  look,  as  pioue  pilgrims  view 
A  lion,  intercepting  their  retum 
To  populons  caravan,  which  slow  proceeds 
Throngh  the  palé  wildemess  to  Mecca's  shrine. 

Deceit  and  sly  Intrigue  long  time  had  rodé 
In  gloom,  avoiding  day,  accompan'ing  night 
Over  vast  continents,  and  lonely  seas ; 
But  now  the  twain  remit  the  dark  pursuit 
To  circle  Franco  :  Observing  Fortune  cast 
A  doubtM  radiance  on  her  Empéror's  throne, 
33 
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Her  lowering  changeM  face,  they  thought,  designad 

Great  revolution  in  th'  affairs  of  men ; 

And  thence  took  courage :  "Wellington  they  Baw 

Advancing  far  in  Gaul,  compelling  Soult 

From  field  to  field  in  gore ;  and  Anstrian  forcé 

In  Lyons,  and  th'  allies,  with  nmnerous  hosts, 

Twixt  París  and  Napoleón  interpos'd. 

Intrigue,  aesuming  Borgo's  form  and  air, 

Thnfi  timely  Schwartzenberg  address'd :  Why  not 

A  revolution,  as  a  treaty,  make  í 

For  knowj  the  nation's  not  the  Emperor's  weal 

Employs  the  raost  distinguish'd  sons  of  Gaul : 

Comiption  throws  her  soul-debasing  darts, 

And  Patriotism  toils  to  blast  his  power  : 

Both  Honesty  and  Fraud  conspire  his  fall ! 

By  venturing  all  you  venturo  nothing  still ; 

To  París  then — ^be  War  himself  dethron'd — 

Ñor  heed  líapoleon  threatening  in  thy  rear. 

She  ceases — ^flies  to  París — takes  the  íorm 
Of  Talleyrand — the  Senate  moves,  and  shows 
Eebellion  is  not  treason,  when  the  forcé 
Of  banded  Europe  justifies  the  deed. 

Then  to  Mannont  departs  and  thus  begins : 
Oh  Ohief !  behold  two  hundred  thousand  foes, 
Foes,  not  of  France,  but  of  the  man  you  serve, 
Approach  our  Paris ;  canst  thou  stop  their  march  ? 
Thy  late  attempts  against  their  van  were  vain ; 
Why  sacrifico  thy  troops  for  him,  whom  France 
No  longer  deems  her  Emperor?    Then  remit 
Thy  hostile  toil ;  with  warlike  honors  yield. 
And  let  the  nations  glad  the  world  with  peace. 

She  spoke,  and  thus  the  war-wom  Chief  replied  : 
One  who  for  Gaul  has  bled  and  toiPd  so  long, 
When  París'  barríers  by  th'  allies  are  forc'd, 
May  sacrifico  the  Emperor  to  the  state  ; 
E'en  Patriotism  will  command  the  deed, 
When  loyalty  to  him  is  perfidy  to  France. 
Thus  he ;  then  swift  to  Augereau,  the  power. 
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With  Kke  intent,  discourses,  and  tlie  Chief 
Makes  like  repiy.    Añd  now  eight  times  had  Sol 
From  Aries  cast  his  vivifying  beams, 
IVlien  Schwartzenberg,  near  París'  walls  appear'd ; 
Tliere  thrice  three  hours  rag'd  battle,  scattering  death, 
Wielding  his  thunders  and  tempestuous  showers  : 
Marmont,  with  slender  forcé,  and  valor  great, 
The  torrent  breasts ;  at  length,  to  save  the  town, 
He  truee  obtains ;  in  París  stalk  the  kings. 

Meantime  to  Fontainbleau  Napoleón  comes, 
A  day  too  late  to  keep  his  tottering  power. 
Still  jovial,  undepress'd,  his  host  reviews — 
Bids  Ney,  McDonald,  Caulinconrt  defend 
His  dynasty  before  the  victor  kings. 
And  do  the  best  for  Franco,  ñor  him  regard : 
Th'  ambassadors  depart,  and  urge  his  views : 
While  yet  they  speak,  the  march  of  Marmont's  corps 
Within  the  Unes  of  the  allies  is  leam'd : 
The  weighty  fact  the  sovereigns  move  to  claim 
An  nnconditional  abdicatíon  of  the  throne. 
The  Senate  straight  decree  his  reign  has  ceas'd. 
And  cali  the  Bourbon  to  the  helm  again.    . 
The  flatterers  groping  for  the  stronger  side, 
Soon  see  a  fiend  where  late  an  ángel  stood. 

Th'  ambassadors  to  Fonntainbleau  return. 
Ney  ín  his  palace  finds  th%  fallen  Chief, 
And  thns  bespeaks  him :  Sire, '  tis  vain  to  seek 
Thy  dynasty's  continuance :  Forcé  prescribes 
Our  movements  now :  '  Tis  wise  in  man  to  yield 
To  what  his  efforts  cannot  overeóme. 
Marmont  has  quit  thy  canse,  on  plight  thou  Uve 
In  circnmscríb'd  domain ;  his  corps  has  pass'd 
Within  the  enemy's  Unes :  This  luckless  deed 
Came  to  the  sovereigns'  knowledge  while  we  urg'd 
The  object  of  our  mission  ;  straight  they  claim'd 
Thy  nnconditional  abdicatíon ;  next 
The  Senate  snatch'd  the  sceptre  from  thy  hands! 
For  revolutions  never  backward  move : 
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All  seek  power's  rising  sun :  So  fates  adverse 
Darken  our  path.     Thus  he  ;  Napoleón  heard, 
WitK  indignation  fir'd,  and  quick  replied  i 

Great  boon,  indeed,  Eagusa's  Duke  has  given  ; 
He  takes  my  gold,  yet  kind,  the  dross  returns, 
Gratefiíl,  perhaps,  for  all  my  favors  past ! 
Can  I  Buch  gifts  aceept  from  less  than  Heaven  ? 
The  Senate  equal  obloquy  deserve  : 
If  (as  Í8  charg'd)  I  ha  ve  despis'd  mankind, 
Their  recent  condnct  proves  the  opinión  just. 
As  vines  embrace  the  oak  they  round  me  tvrin'd 
While  revolution's  tempest  shook  the  land ; 
To  foreign  branches  now  they  fondly  cling, 
Regardless  of  the  trunk  np  which  they  rose. 
Tlie  soil  whence  came  my  tempest-braving  power, 
Was  Franco  and  God,  it  never  came  of  them, 
Who  now  so  modest  grant  another's  throne. 

All  is  not  lost ;  I  might  to  Italy  march 
With  yon  brave  host,  and  yet  the  crown  retain ; 
Or,  concentrating  all  our  forces,  show, 
More  Capitals  than  mine  in  hostile  hands, 
Or,  back  retuming,  glut  our  soil  with  gore 
Of  foes  and  traitors,  and  our  sway  resume ; 
But  the  solé  obstacle  to  earth's  repose 
I  bidé  no  longer :  Be  the  throne  resign'd 
By  me  and  all  my  race ;  e'en  life  itself 
I  will  upon  my  country's  altar  pour 
To  make  hcr  happy.    Thus  the  hero  spoke. 
His  abdication  swift  to  París  flew, 
And  on  its  pinions  smil'd  all  bounteous  peace. 

To  him  the  sovereignty  of  Elba's  isle 
The  arbiters  of  Europe  straight  assign, 
That  ocean's  vast  embrace  may  far  detain, 
Divested  of  his  king-alarming  power. 

When  twice  ten  suns  had  budding  April  grac'd, 
Th'  unthron'd  Napoleón  leaves  his  Fountainbleau, 
Addressing  first  his  guard :  Brave  men,  our  doom 
Is  to  be  sepárate ;  Heaven's  o'emding  power 
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Has  SO  ordain'd ;  but  though  with  yon  no  more 
I  tread  thc  tented  íield,  yet  will  I  trace 
Your  ways,  observe  yoiir  conduct,  and  enjoy 
The  dear  reflection,  that  ye  once  were  mine, 
And  I  was  yours.    Know  that  ye  have  my  love. 
Your  actions  much  deserve.    All  I  cannot  embrace; 
But  will  your  general,  with  respect  to  all. 

The  Emperor  thus,  majestic  in  his  grief, 
While  mouming  thousands  heard  bedew'd  with  tears. 
And  Borrow  cast  a  sullen  glory  round. 
Cambronne  advanc'd  from  midst  the  weeping  train ; 
Him  the  great  chief,  with  moumful  grandeur,  held 
To  the  bold  breast  long  fraught  with  Europe's  doom, 
The  soul-bom  tow^  slow  trickling  from  their  eyes ; 
The  trophied  standard  then  embrac'd  sublime, 
Great  triumphs  blazing  on  th'  imposing  scene ; 
So  bade  adieu  to  victory's  eagled  sign, 
And  into  exile  took  lamented  way, 
Pursu'd  by  Gaul's  proud  genius,  and  the  tears 
Of  millions  griev'd.    Britannia's  bark  convey'd 
Th'  unconquer'd  hero  to  the  destin'd  isle, 
O'er  the  wide  rolling  deep ;  and  as  he  saiPd 
Fair  Wisdom  comes  resplendent  from  her  skies, 
To  him  solé  visitor,  and  thus  begins  : 

Thou  fall'st  not  with  thy  throne,  more  than  the  hill 
With  its  tall  forest,  when  before  the  gale 
Wide  countries  reel,  and  from  each  mountain's  brow 
Is  tom  its  verdant  cloud ;  still  raild  and  bald 
It  stands  indifferent  midst  the  tempest's  rage, 
And  soon  resumes  its  wonted  youthful  green. 
From  this  position  every  fault  appears, 
Which  lopp'd  thy  power ;  with  vexíng  cleamess  shines 
The  better  course  neglected,  which  pursu'd, 
Napoleón  still  liad  been  the  king  of  kings, 
And  still  triumphant  o'er  his  foes,  as  now 
Tríumphant  o'er  his  miseries ;  ñor  I  blame ; 
'Tis  luckless,  not  reproachful,  to  be  wrong'd  ; 
'Tis  not  ín  man  to  shun  perfidious  wiles : 
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Night-shroiided  fraud  eludes  the  hero's  sword, 

And  fatal  crime  abuses  Wisdom's  trust. 

Thy  part  was  well  perform'd :  it  now  reraains 

To  bear  with  patience  what  thou  canst  not  shun, 

And  from  adversity  snatcb  living  crowns, 

Of  which  ñor  fraud  ñor  arms  ñor  Fortune  can  deprive. 

Thus  speaks  tbe  power  divine.     The  chief  replies : 
I  know  too  well  that  life  all  things  outweighs, 
That  all  its  dignity  is  virtue,  and  its  pomp 
A  trifling  omament  to  lay  it  down 
In  gríef  for  sceptre's  pageantry  and  power. 
They  pain  their  kings  when  kings  their  people  bless ; 
Sucb  labor  honest  sovereigns  must  perform ! 
Let  thrones  attract  the  bubble-chasing  world ; 
For  such  I  am  not  weak  enough  to  die ; 
Ñor  eager  as  to  suffer  France  to  bleed 
At  every  pore  to  keep  my  royal  state. 

Ton  isle  is  not  too  small  for  happiness ; 
Ñor  shall  renown  forget  Napoleón  there : 
His  pen  shall  tell  the  deeds  of  former  days, 
Delineating  his  laborious  life. 
Of  what  is  done  'tis  better  to  dispose, 
Than  let  it  perish  while  performing  more. 

He  ceas'd,  the  fair  one  mounts  her  native  skies, 
Involv'd  in  golden  clouds,  and  near  the  throne  * 
Of  Heaven's  etemal  Monarch,  thus  begins : 

Omnipotent  Creator,  deign  to  hear 
Thy  Wisdom's  voice  of  things  in  Europe's  realms : 
When  angry  late,  thou  saw'st  her  kings  conspire 
'Gainst  human  rights,  while  thunders  rock'd  thy  throne, 
And  darkness  round  thee  rolPd,  thou  badst  me  guide 
One  gifted  man  to  péerless  height  of  power 
In  that  great  state  awak'd  to  Freedom's  charms, 
And  him  endue  with  mercy  to  forgive 
Those  he  might  conquer :  Great  Napoleón  rose 
From  that  high  mándate,  and  the  thrones  around 
Long  trembled  at  his  arms ;  war,  glory-plum'd, 
Trampled  the  nations  low,  and  sham'd  their  kings. 
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Though  not  destroy'd:  at  length,  in  pride  of  power, 
He  strove  to  vanquish  Eussia ;  in  her  clime 
"Víctor  he  march'd,  and  had  her  king  subdued ; 
Bnt  the  unlucky  passions  rul'd  him  there, 
And  I,  delay'd  by  Heaven  to  stop  their  Bway, 
Till  hoary  winter  scowl'd  with  gathering  storms, 
Scarce  sav'd  him  and  his  host  from  iey  graves ; 
For  Boon  benumbing  algor,  tempest-borne, 
Chill'd  the  wide  land,  and  heap'd  with  silvery  snow ; 
Then  congregated  nations  on  him  warr'd ; 
He  lean'd  on  intereat,  duty,  nature,  all  in  vain  I 
ííor  I  could  aid,  e'en  when  in  France  he  brav'd 
The  rage  of  conjnnct  states ;  for  treason  there 
My  plan  defeated — and  the  hero  falls 
From  his  proud  eminence  of  imperial  power — 
Lo  1  how  magnanimous,  he  bids  not  blood 
To  flow  in  civil  strife,  to  save  his  crown : 
For  France  and  glory  may  her  children  bleed — 
But  not  her  sceptred  servant  1  such  his  thoughts, 
While  he  resigns  the  greatest  throne  of  earth, 
And  seeks  repose  in  Elba's  hnmble  isle. 
Too  well  he  knows  the  worth  of  regal  power 
To  deem  it  needful  to  the  bliss  of  life, 
Or  listen  to  the  voice  of  wounded  pride ; 
Let  me  intreat,  then,  that  he  reascend 
The  Gallic  throne,  his  wisdom  to  reward, 
And  teach  the  world  the  folly  of  despair. 
For  mortals  marvel  that  he  fall  and  Uves, 
Condemn  the  patience  which  on  misery  smiles, 
And  measnring  (vain  attempt)  his  sonl  by  theirs, 
Blame  condnct  past  their  comprehension  great. 
Thns  spoke  th'  immortal  fair ;  the  starry  hall 
And  dazzling  throne  seem'd  listening  to  her  voice, 
When  from  a  cloud  of  living  gold,  sublime, 
Jehovah  blaz'd  insufferably  bright ; 
The  conscions  ether  glow'd ;  on  Wisdom  shone 
Superior  majesty,  adorn'd  with  rays 
Of  Heaven's  approving  smile,  as  thus  he  speaks : 
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,    Virtue  shall  be  rewarded  and  thy  sons 
Shall  know  our  bounty :  we  thy  prayer  approve ; ' 
Thougli  fate  forbid  Napoleón  keep  the  throne, 
Till  death  relieve  him  from  terrestrial  woes, 
He,  ere  two  Bummers  shall  have  spent  their  rays, 
Shall  reaficend,  but  transient  time  endure 
Its  labore,  that  mankind  may  wisdom  leam ; 
Snch  is  our  will,  and  such  the  hero'a  doom. 


THE    FATAL   DISUNION 

AND    OTHER    POEMS. 


THE  FATAL  DISUNIOK 

The  "Fatal  Disunion"  alludes  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  until  tlie  introduction  of  Joseph ;  and  afterwards  to 
the  supposed  consequences  of  their  political  bigotry.  Lnciiis 
may  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  Federal,  and  Curus  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  was  written  during  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention  :  is  intended  to  show  the  liability  of  man  to  work  his 
.  own  ruin ;  the  tendency  of  infatnation,  and  the  danger  of  dis- 
union among  ourselves. 

ANALTSIS. 

A  Pathep*  having  done  inuch  for  the  benefít  of  his  family,  whose  resi 
denoef  and  history  are  described,  desirous  of  continuing  to  them  his  blees- 
ings  beyond  his  life.  advlses  them  to  obej  their  Mother,^  remain  united, 
attend  to  each  other'B  wel&re,  and  guard  against  certain  vices.  His  coon- 
sel  is  apphiuded.  Agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  mother,  a  leader  or  overseer 
of  their  State  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  the  ñame  of  John,|  who  retains 
his  power  till  snspected  of  designs  against  their  liberty,  which  draws  on 
him  reproach.  Tomg  is  elected  in  his  stead  ;  who  rules  with  more  art,  but 
less  to  their  good ;  resigns  in  good  season,  and  is  sncceeded  by  Joseph,!^  a 
man  of  moderation,  in  whose  reign  the  hostility  of  discordant  factions  occa- 
sions  sad  disregard  of  the  monitions  and  goyemment  of  their  paren ts — the 
litigants  clamor  against  each  other ;  the  party  in  minority  rejoice  at  tho 
misfortanes  of  the  State,  alleging  them  to  the  incapacity  of  the  rolers,  and 
form  an  alliance  with  their  natural  enemy,  who  invades  their  dominions  on 
pretence  of  attacking  Joseph ;  he,  seeing  the  threatened  danger,  implores 
their  aseástance  in  repelling  the  foe,  together  with  the  Mother ;  their  en- 
deavors  proving  frnitless,  she  retires  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  there 
weeping,  dissolves  to  a  sulphureous  stream.  Joseph,  with  his  faithful  few, 
combata  the  enemy ;  is  overeóme ;  the  invaders  pursue  their  victory,  de- 

*  Washington.  f  The  United  States.  J  The  Constitution. 

I  Adams.  §  Jefferson.  Í¡  Madison. 
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strojing  in  their  couree  the  joint  property  of  the  discordant  brothere,  and 
take,  notwithstandlng  the  traitorous  treaty,  the  defectious  alike  with  the 
vanquiahed  captives,  after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  their  native  seats. 

A  LOFTY  building  stood  in  happy  lands, 

Of  noble  frarae,  and  reared  by  VaJor's  hand  ; 

Twice  nine  fair  columna  grace  its  front  sublime, 

Founded  on  bases  that  sliould  rival  time, 

Bearing  memorials  of  the  patriota  dear 

That  give  to  deathless  fame  their  great  eareer, 

Whose  exit  Virtue  still  regards  wdth  sighs 

While  pious  sorrows  dim  her  radiant  eyes : 

Bright  Honor  decks  their  tombs  with  ceaseless  carel, 

And  Admiration  dwells  enamor'd  there. 

An  ampie  field  the  lofty  pile  surrounds, 
And  lakes  and  oceans  mark  its  utmost  bounds ; 
P'er  which  Bellona  from  o'er  waters  far 
Once  furious  rushing  wag'd  destructive  war ; 
The  country's  father  then  great  efforts  made, 
Forth  rushing,  stain'd  with  hostile  blood  his  blade, 
Reliev'd  his  people,  won  Ühe  victor  crown, 
And  Uves  the  dearest  object  of  renown. 

Ere  rose  the  temple  in  despair  of  aid, 
Wept  liberty,  the  all-endearing  maid. 
But  when  the  brilliant  pile  stupendous  rose, 
Secure  from  greedy  kings  and  traitor  foes, 
The  nymph  triumphant  heavenly  charms  display'd ; 
By  laws  protected  which  the  virtuous  made, 
ABsum'd  high  sway ;  her  flag  o'er  navios  hung 
In  every  clime ;  her  songs  of  triumphs  sung, 
And  promis'd  her  dominión  to  maintain, 
TJntil  imprifion'd  in  deáth's  cold  domain. 

The  chief  constructor  of  the  beauteous  dome, 
lUum'd  witli  love  and  hope  of  heaven  to  come  ; 
Beholding  death  approaching,  and  the  grave, 
His  children  summon'd,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

Your  watchfiíl  sire  will  soon  be  lifeless  clay, 
Oppress'd  with  age  he  goes  the  downward  way  ; 
By  hard  toils  form'd  and  with  experience  wise. 
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'Tis  deem'd  his  duty  to  his  sons  t'  advise : 
Then  with  well-heeding  mind  to  him  attend, 
And  leam  the  dictates  of  a  sire  and  friend. 

In  human  breasts  an  erring  fury  dwells, 
Which  often  virtue,  often  reason  quells, 
But  statutes  most,  or  Bome  o'erruling  power 
Whom  all  sliould  sanction,  if  not  all  adore. 
Then  let  your  mother,  author  of  your  state, 
Whose  love  and  wisdom  shine  Bupremely  great, 
With  unrestrain'd  dominión  o'er  yon  sway, 
And  all  transact  as  she  directa  the  way. 
To  do  her  will  let  ev'ry  one  unite, 
Ñor  be  deter'd  by  jealonsy  ñor  spite ; 
Ñor  prívate  ínt'rest,  which  the  mean  controla, 
And  drags  in  snaky  paths  their  little  sonls. 

WJien  foes  harass,  and  dangers  low'r  around, 
Let  all  nnited  guard  their  native  ground 
By  her  direction,  whose  superior  cares 
Arise  from  wisdom  of  maturer  years. 

As  sacred  unión  only  can  sustain 
Your  futura  bliss,  this  carefáHy  maintain : 
The  rods  so  hard  to  break  in  bundle  tied, 
Are  snapp'd  with  ease  as  you  the  mass  divide. 
To  that  let  all  your  laws  and  deeds  agree, 
As  various  limbs  to  form  one  kindred  tree ; 
As  streains  froip  various  courses  mix  and  pour, 
More  straight  and  forceful  thari  they  flow'd  before ; 
Let  each  with  ¿11  in  union's  strength  combine, 
And  sectional  aims  for  general  good  resign  ; 
And  who  but  hints  that  unión  to  destroy, 
Deem  him  your  foe,  or  in  some  foe's  employ. 
But  e'en  the  best  of  things  in  human  use 
May  be  perverted  to  intense  abuse : 
And  if  a  few  whom  local  interests  join, 
To  blight  the  freedom  of  the  rest  combine ; 
Let  Buch  not  in  the  sacred  TJnion's  ñame 
Demand  submission  to  their  deeds  of  shame  1 
When  power  through  aU  is  equally  diffused 
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'Tis  less  obnoxious  then  to  be  abused ; 
But  if  concenter'd  on  an  interest,  then 
It  saps  the  virtue  of  iuconstant  men 
Who  purelias'd  by  that  interest  soon  resign 
The  peoples'  right,  who  fear  no  ill  design, 
Till  reft  of  all  of  freedom  bnt  the  ñame, 
Find  citizen  and  slave  to  mean  the  same. 

Most  nations  lose  their  liberty  by  sleep. 
Unceasing  care,  alone,  the  bliss  can  keep. 
Tyrannie  thieves  somnifie  portions  deal, 
Till  those  who  see  not  must  confess  they  feel 
Severe  exactions,  which  their  substance  draws, 
By  what  they  think  their  own  enacted  laws. 
O'er  all  your  actions  hold  untrammel'd  sway, 
Ñor  by  alliances  be  led  astray ; 
Ñor  love  ñor  hatred  of  your  neighbors  swerve  4 

Ton  from  the  rules  which  best  your  interests  serve. 
In  times  of  peace,  for  times  of  war  prepare, 
To  spread  the  means  of  knowledge  be  your  care. 
Let  Virtue  with  Keligion's  aid  advance ; 
Be  just ;  for  Justice  will  your  power  enhance ; 
Sho  reverence  wins,  ñor  brings  distrustful  fear, 
But  Vice  in  power  implies  a  danger  near 
To  both  yourselves  and  neighbors ;  trust  not  then 
With  grave  affairs,  but  wise  and  honest  men ; 
Their  Ufe  and  conduct  ever  strictly  sean, 
For  as  the  prívate  is  the  public  man. 
Trust  not  the  weak,  though  honest,  for  a  fool 
Too  soon  of  cunning  knayes  becomes  the  tool ; 
These  make  well-meaning  statesmen  undermine 
The  structure  whose  protection  they  design. 
Unblest  by  wisdom,  Honesty  may  will, 
But  greatly  forward  knavery's  projects  still. 
The  public  good  to  private  interest  yields, 
When  Lobby  forcé  the  legislation  wields. 

Against  infatuation  always  guard. 
And  Kberty  and  peace  will  well  renard  ; 
For  she,  diro  monster,  happy  States  o'erthrows, 
And  spreads  around  the  world  devouring  foes. 
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Against  her  reason  and  mild  virtue  war, 
And  with  her  adjuncts,  pride  and  ignorance,  jar : 
But  she,  victorious  in  a  vulgar  throng, 
Extenda  her  form,  and  sweeps  the  world  along. 

In  proper  friendship  with  yonr  neighbors  live, 
Improve  with  industry  what  heaven  may  give. 
TTpon  eaeh  other  mntually  depend, 
And  all  unto  each  brother's  wants  attend ; 
That  blisaful  glory  through  my  race  may  flow, 
And  glad  my  spirit  in  the  shades  below. 

With  grateful  hearts  the  rev'rend  aire  they  hear, 
His  hoary  locks  and  kind  advice  reveré, 
Declaring  loud  before  attesting  Jovo 
And  all  the  pow'rs  that  rule  the  realms  above, 
To  heed  his  lore,  their  mother's  wíll  obey, 
And  only  act  as  she  directs  the  way. 

Soon,  Time  the  father  to  the  tomb  conveys, 
To  whom  proud  monuments  his  children  raise. 
Dark  vesture  round  the  shining  temple  spread, 
In  mournful  splendor  íbr  its  patrón  dead  ; 
And  through  its  num'rous  halls  and  blooming  plains, 
Bais'd  lamentations  loud,  and  dolo'rons  strains : 

Then  safe  directed  by  parental  hand, 
All  cultívate  their  patrimonial  land : 
Between  each  coluran  of  the  federal  dome, 
A  door  unfolding  op'd  to  each  a  home  : 
Where  each  a  common  family  maintain'd 
In  local  bliss ;  domestic  rules  ordain'd, 
And  furnish'd  laborera  for  the  general  weal, 
Distinguish'd  for  their  greatnesa  or  their  zeal. 

It  waa  accordant  to  the  parent'a  will 
That  aub-directora  ahould  her  lawá  fulfill, 
While  she  supreme  in  quiet  glory  reign'd ; 
For  that  her  children  call'd,  and  thua  ordain'd  : 

lUuatrioua  offapring,  by  my  guardián  pow'r 
These  rulea  are  form'd  which  in  remembrance  store ; 
Perform  their  full  intent,  secure  from  blame, 
And  emulate  your  mighty  father's  fame, 
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Who  pass'd  a  radiant  life  to  human  good, 
And  vanish'd  guiltless  of  his  country'B  blood ; 
Who  raís'd  this  temple,  gave  it  charms  divine. 
And  bade  me  govem  our  transcendent  line. 
Select  a  ruler  from  your  virtuous  peers, 
Who  safe  shall  lead  your  four  revolving  years ; 
Direct  the  manner  to  adora  the  field, 
With  pleasure  to  my  sacred  precepts  yield, 
Deliver  true  description  of  his  deeds, 
And  honest  prove  of  all  the  States'  proceeds. 

To  whom  let  ev'ry  one  prefer  his  pray'r, 
And  sure  expect  a  second  father  there. 
But  if  invidious  to  your  rights  he  reign, 
•  Appeal  to  me,'that  he  from  wrong  refrain  j 
Who,  if  rebellious,  then  persists  to  wield 
A  grievous  sceptre,  or  neglects  the  field, 
Shall  never  more  by  our  assent  command, 
Disgrac'd  and  banish'd  from  his  nativo  land ; 
A  parent's  heavy  curses  on  his  head, 
His  life  shall  darken,  ñor  forsake  him  dead. 

With  high  concern  attend  to  justice'  scale ; 
In  all  elections  let  the  just  prevail. 
From  them  you  need  not  fear  reproach  or  harm ; 
Mere  justice  more  than  forcé  will  foes  disarm. 

Thus  speaks  the  parent,  loud  applauses  rise 
Through  all  the  dome,  and  echo  in  the  skies. 
The  qucstion  offer'd,  vrhich  of  all  the  train 
Was  most  endued  with  faculties  to  reign  ? 
Some  altercation  rose,  and  vain  debate, 
At  length  to  John  was  given  the  reina  of  state : 
A  person  fit  in  sovereign  rule  to  shine, 
The  second  glory  of  a  radiant  line : 
But  soon,  alas  1  the  libellers  began. 
As  shone  his  merit,  to  condemn  the  man : 
But  he,  regardless  of  their  malice,  sway'd. 
And  for  their  comfort  ev'ry  one  obey'd ; 
His  high  commands  with  secret  awe  were  heard ; 
Due  order  through  his  government  appear'd. 
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The  fields  were  byght  with  coltivation's  charms, 

By  hi8  attentíon  shielded  safe  from  harms. 

The  beasts  of  prey  seem'd  conscious  of  his  pow'r, 

And  shunn'd  his  province  in  the  midnight  honr. 

He  liv'd  respected  by  the  neighboring  lords ; 

Eetiim'd  their  insults  with  avenging  swords : 

But  rivals  clamor'd  he  too  long  retain'd 

The  envied  sceptre  that  his  menta  gain'd. 

For  short  it  suits  in  patriotic  zeal, 

To  shoulder  honors  for  the  public  weal ; 

Eound  fame  and  riches  dwell  a  gloomy  throng, 

That  ever  charge  the  fortúnate  with  wrong ; 

Or  just,  or  vicious,  slander  toils  the  same, 

And  who  is  prosperous  long,  is  charg'd  with  blame. 

A  flood  of  stigmas,  dark  as  night,  arise, 
Eage  roond  the  land,  npbome  on  wings  of  lies. 
While  dark  the  cloud  of  defamation  low'rs, 
John's  reign  expires ;  on  Cam  devolves  his  pow'rs. 
To  prove  accordant  to  the  people's  will. 
And  be  the  objeet  of  indulgence  still. 
He  laws  ungrateful  to  the  mass  repeal'd, 
But  form'd  no  better,  though  defects  conceal'd ; 
At  once  his  mother's  joy,  his  brother^s  pride, 
All  lack  of  prudence  public  love  supplied  ; 
For  though  the  beasts  their  flocks  and  grain  despoil'd, 
Through  his  neglect,  his  fame  was  still  unsoil'd. 
In  him  his  votaries  blind  such  faith  repos'd, 
Calm  reason's  voice  had  not  his  acts  oppos'd  ; 
E'en  truthful  libéis  caus'd  more  love  than  hate, 
A  certain  signal  of  the  wisdom  great, 
That  taught  hira  to  no  longer  seek  to  sway, 
Than  twice  four  years,  and  with  the  rest  obey. 

Then  from  his  family  was  Modon  chose, 
A  worthy  man,  though  he  had  many  foes. 
A  just  dominión  o'er  them  long  he  held, 
While  all  the  fields  were  duly  fenc'd  and  till'd. 
But  party  interest  raising  causeless  hate. 
And  all  the  messengers  of  evil  fate. 
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At  length  began  an  inauspicious  reign^ 
The  wo  and  poverty  of  many  a  Bwain. 
The  monster,  Discord,  ciad  in  darkness,  rose, 
With  hideous  Bceptre  spread  devouring  woes ; 
Through  all  the  dome  the  frightful  fury  storm'd, 
"While  various  passions  many  a  face  deform'd. 
And  thus  to  fill  the  weaker  swains  with  rege, 
The  artful  leadere  war  loquacious  wage. 

I,  Lucius,  in  the  arms  of  freedom  born, 
Daré  all  my  rights  assert,  and  rulers  scom  ; 
Agaipst  their  pow'r  my  liberties  defend, 
Thongh  they  or  I  to  blackest  hell  deseend. 
What  mean  complaisance  to  the  shapeless  thing, 
Ganl's  substitution  for  the  mnrder'd  king ! 
For  fonr  long  years  must  Modon  still  remain, 
To  rule  our  ways,  and  all  my  wrath  be  vain  ?    " 
'No,  heaven  attest,  if  yet  elections  faíl, 
The  northern  sword  shall  o'er  the  south  prevail : 
Or  henee  withdraw,  and  evermore  disown 
The  nnblest  pow'r  of  this  elective  throne. 
For  why,  subservient  to  the  whole,  should  we 
Obey  a  man  who  scarce  pretenda  to  be 
Acquainted  with  our  plight,  or  northern  fields, 
And,  ever  partial,  to  his  neighbors  yields  ? 
Are  there  no  worthies  in  my  local  train  ? 
Have  then  we  nót  a  person  fit  to  reign  ? 
No,  not  while  tenants  of  thQ  southem  side, 
With  lies  delusivo  simple  swains  próvido ; 
They  still  my  father's  holy  precepts  shun, 
Whose  day  was  clos'd  ere  deed  of  fraud  b^un. 
"With  dark  coUusion,  and  a  flood  of  lies, 
On  John  they  warr'd,  on  John  the  great  and  wise, 
Who  all  the  virtues  of  our  sire  possess'd, 
Controll'd  with  justice,  and  his  people  bless'd. 

Thus  he,  veheraent ;  Gurús  thus  replies : 
Cease,  rebel,  cease,  what  boimdless  iré  supplies, 
That  poison  tongue,  intent  on  spreading  woes 
Through  all  our  mansions,  making  brothers  foes. 
Ev'n  now,  methinks,  I  see  thine  evil  hand, 
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Spread  black  destruction  o'er  our  matíve  land ; 

Cast  flames  and  terrors  through  this  boasted  dome, 

So  long  our  pride,  and  sign  of  bliss  to  come : 

Ib  it  for  this  the  mountain  nymph  displajs 

Her  heavenly  charras  and  filis  with  joy  our  days  i 

Or  has  the  King  of  Heaven,  by  kind  decree, 

On  US  bestow'd  the  bliss  of  liberty, 

That  all  who  lifted  by  undue  conceit, 

To  deem  him  fit  to  fill  the  regal  seat, 

Should  war  ón  those  whom  merit  made  to  sway, 

And  teach  the  simple  swains  to  disobey 

The  holy  counscls  our  great  fathcr  gave, 

Our  happiness  to  form,  and  state  to  save  ? 

To  our  good  mother  only  lies  appeal, — 

The  sacred  guardián  of  the  public  weal 

Will  soon  redress,  if  real  your  complaint, — 

For  she  on  all  imposes  just  constraint. 

fiut  see  the  commerCe,  ñocks,  and  heaps  of  grain, 

Declaring  Modon's  ^nd  and  prudent  reign : 

Dívest  thyself  that  malicious  mind, 

K  evil  frailties  may  ibrsake  mankind ; 

Pray  heaven  to  alter  thine  infernal  will, 

Love  harmony,  and  be  a  brother  fttill. 

Be  just  and  meekly  modérate,  wise  and  great, 

For  such  are  rulers  of  a  virtuous  state ; 

While  those  who  on  insidious  arts  depend, 

And  discord  spread,  iñ  foul  disgrace  descend  ; 

Long  maledictions  dark'ning  on  their  ñame, 

They  live  despis'd,  condemned  to  damning  fame. 

Then  Lucius,  with  disgusted  mien,  rejoins : 
How  easy  'tis  to  charge  with  ill  designs, — 
When  your  arch  tongue  accustomed  to  deceive, 
Would  make  the  wa^v^ring  credulous  believe. 
'  Tis  thou  who  seek'st  the  ruin  of  the  state. 
And  thy  compeers ;  but  transient  is  their  date ; 
A  time  will  come,  when  Modon  rules  no  more,  • 
But  lives  dependent  as  he  liv'd  of  yore,  , 
A  humble  shepherd,  ne'er  again  to  say, 
34 
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Go,  manage  thus,  ana  we  submiss  obey. 
The  flocks  no  more  the  prosperous  air  retain, 
As  in  the  days  of  John's  í^uspicious  reign ; 
Who  faithful  to  his  parent's  precepts  stood, 
And  always  labor'd  much  for  human  good. 

'  Ti8  meet  a  niler  from  the  northem  side, 
Should  o?er  the  whole,  and  near  our  halla  preside ; 
To  that  our  int'rest,  yea,  our  honor,  calis, 
Or  to  my  lot  or  his  the  sceptre  falls ; 
But  if  I  Bway,  I  sway  by  suffrage  free, 
Ñor  brook  insulta,  ñor  want  advice  from  thee. 
Would'st  thou  rebuke,  or  better  ways  coinmend  ? 
Then  early  to  thy  own  defects  attend, 
Which  banish'd,  venturo  to  assume  the  sagc, 
Advise  mankind  and  mend  a  vicious  age. 

Thus  Lucius  speaks,  and  Curus  thus  replies, 
While  from  their  votaries  irefiíl  shouts  arise ; 
To  what  diré  length  will  thy  mad  fm-y  go, 
And  with  thyself  involve  the  whole  in  woe  ? 
Avaunt,  dark  monster,  leave  thy  nativo  land, 
Unworthy  as  thou  art  to  join  the  band 
That  annual  walks,  adomed  with  fragrant  flow'rs, 
Around  our  teeming  fields  and  shady  bow'rs. 
To  dread  Cocytus'  finghtful  brink  retire. 
There,  with  thy  votaries,  glut  thy  fell  desire ; 
And  with  the  funes  that  infest  thy  soul, 
Complain,  disturb,  and  rage  without  control. 
To  hell's  diré  monarch  and  Erinnys  tell, 
How  in  disgrace  their  faithful  agent  fell ; 
Go,  and  no  more,  inspir'd  by  lust  and  hate, 
Molest  the  niembers  of  a  virtuous  state. 

While  thus  they  jar,  a  messenger  appears, 
IVom  western  fields,  and  thus  express'd  his  fears : 
Our  country's  prospecta,  once  with  hope  so  bright, 
Are  clouded  now  by  dangers  that  afiright ; 
Alas,  unnumber'd  savage  tribes  combine, 
Who  general  slaughter  of  our  friends  design. 
Thus,  while  you  vainly  tarry  in  debate, 
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Our  homes  and  Uves  axe  in  precarious  state  ; 
Perhaps  ere  long  the  Albion  king  may  come, 
And  while  we  wrangle,  fire  this  stately  dome. 
Or  take  us  captíve  in  ill-fated  lionr, 
Our  Uves  dispone  of,  and  our  wealth  devour  : 
Then  quit  your  rage,  be  brother-friends  again, 
And  all  the  welfare  of  the  state  maintain. 

The  reckless  Lucían  throng  receive  with  sneers, 
The  dismal  tale,  and  ridicule  his  tears ; 
And  thus  Clyanthus,  of  the  evil  band, 
One  disappointed  of  undue  command, 
Malignant  speaks  :  What  now'of  Modon's  reign, 
The  mighty  guardián  of  the  valued  plain  ? 
It  wiU  transpire  as  I  presag'd  before, 
Who  now  has  flocks  wiU  soon  have  flocks  no  more  ; 
Who  now  of  plenty  and  renown  can  boast, 
May  shortly  say  the  same  was  early  lost ; 
Since  Modon  governs,  whose  few  acts  betray 
His  total  incapacity  to  sway. 

Thus  aggravating  ev'ry  ill  event. 
Are  aU  the  shafts  of  rage  and  envy  spent ; 
The  bad,  themselves  to  raise,  devour  the  good, 
Like  tigers  fattening  on  their  victim's  blood. 

An  Espialtes  now  informs  their  foes 
Of  civil  discord  and  domestic  woes. 
(A  meddling  fiend  who  fondly  pleas'd  the  great, 
And  at  his  brother's  cost,  a  foreign  state.) 
But  him  the  savage  king,  with  wrathful  breast, 
Eeceiv'd,  and  thus  the  trait'rous  fiend  address'd  : 

I  knew  thy  tidings  ere  thy  hateful  soul 
(That  mean  subservience  and  foul  lust  control,) 
Conceiv'd  the  base  intention  of  this  deed, 
By  which  your  kindred  or  near  friends  inight  bleed, 
Or  groan  in  slav'ry  tiU  by  death  convey'd 
From  scenes  disgusting  tó  eternal  shadef ; 
For  I  sly  emissaries  round  them  keep, 
Who  watch  them  while  they  unsuspecting  sleep. 
So  needless  is  thy  tale — for  soon  I  go 
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To  waste  your  state  and  strike  the  dreadfbl  blow : 
But  thou,  detested  wretch,  remain  a  slave, 
Curse  thy  black  deeds,  and  dig  thyself  a  grave. 
Soon  Modon  hears  tho  foeman's  trumpets  8ound 
On  distant  hills,  and  calis  his  fiiends  arbund, 
Thus  speaking :  Whenee  shall  we  due  forces  draw, 
To  check  the  foe  and  shield  the  pnblic  law, 
Since  discord  with  relentless  fuiy  bums, 
Confounds  our  plans,  and  half  our  hopes  o'ertarns  ? 
Must  this  bright  ínansion,  pregnant  with  delight, 
Lose  fi-eedom's  beams,  and  sink  in  moumful  night  ? 
The  happy  dynasty  our  sire  begun, 
And  all  the  honors  by  his  valor  won, 
At  once,  in  evil  day  and  dismaJ  hour, 
A  helpless  victim  fall  to  savage  power? — 
Oh  Heaven  forbid  1  let  kind  entreaties  move 
The  rebel  faction  that  themselves  they  love ; 
Lest,  all  devoted  to  a  doleful  end, 
They  see  but  incensé  to  their  rage  attend 
In  our  great  danger — and  deride  my  wo 
'Till  all  our  mansions  flame  before  the  foe ! 

Then  Ormus  thus  replies :  Two  friends  we  boast : 
Bravery  and  Patriotism  are  not  lost : 
They  still  inspire  a  small  but  virtuous  band, 
Who  bold  will  combat  for  their  native  land ; 
And  if  victorious  in  the  dreadful  field, 
Would  fierce  retum  and  make  the  rebels  yield. 
But  first  entreat  them  by  our  parent's  aid, 
The  matchless  beauties  of  the  sacred  maid, 
And  holy  precepts  vhich  our  father  gave, 
"Who  travell'd  glorious  to  the  peaceful  grave, 

Then  Modon  swiftly  at  their  sev'ral  doors 
Depicts  their  peril  and  their  aid  implores — 
When  all  launch  forth  their  warriors  to  the  plain 
But  six  (the  northem)  families  remain ; 
To  them  he  prays,  appeals,  and  pleads  in  vain. 

The  guardián  mother  then  in  wild  despair, 
Forsakes  hei>  mansión  with  disheveU'd  hair, 
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And  tears  fast  flowing  down  her  face  divine  : 
N"ow  traits  of  anger,  now  o£  pity  shine — 
While  she  recoiinte  the  nnm'rous  favors  shown 
To  those  who,  base,  her  tender  cares  disown :  • 
Whüe  she  recounts  the  lore  theír  father  gave 
Their  happiness  to  form  and  gtate  to  save ; 
The  heavy  curses  that  would  swift  pnrsue, 
And  malee  them  long  the  fatal  error  me ; 
Bnt  finiitless  urges — Lucios  thus  replies : 
Eespected  mother,  are  we  not  too  wise 
To  join  in  war  ?    Convinced  that  bliss  is  peace, 
We  would  that  this  unjust  contention  ¡Dease. 
'Twas  mad  imprudence  on  our  kindred's  part, 
To  vex  the  strong  from  peaceftil  rules  depart, 
And  givo  a  parent  this  vast  load  of  grie^ 
•  For  whieh  we  mourn,  but  cannot  grant  relief— 
Since  solemn  treaties  we  should  not  invade, 
And  Buch,  as  neutrals,  with  the  foe  we  made. 
Firm  pledg'd  our  honor,  sacred  to  maintain, 
Before  the  Euler  of  the  aerial  reign ; 
And  will  a  mother,  duteous  to  her  young, 
Against  their  God  and  honor  urge  to  wrong ! 

The  parent  heard  and  sigh'd  with  moumful  look, 
And  thus  indignant  to  the  rebel  spoke : 

O  words  ungrateñil  to  a  mother's  soul ! 
Thou  speak'st  insnlting  and  against  control, 
First  counter  to  her  holy  precepts  run, 
Ton  bar  repentance  with  the  injury  done,* 
Fly,  traitor  to  thyself  and  country,  far 
From  fields  of  glory  and  defensivo  war  I 
Go  with  my  curses — ^may  dread  dreams  devour 
Thy  rest,  and  spectres  haunt  thy  midnight  hoür. 
For  this  rebellíon,  from  ray  seats  I  go, 
Oppress'd  with  sorrow  aud  o'erwhelm'd  with  wo  ; 
A  deep,  ah  1  moumfiíl  gloom  shall  shroud  my  course, 
While  fated  troubles  sting  thee  with  romorse ; 
While  groans  distressñd  burst  along  the  air, 
And  clouds  look  angry  with  the  souls  they  bear. 
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Untimely  by  thy  liideous  treason  hurl'd 

From  this  once  favor'd  but  now  damned  world. 

DevourerB  diré  shall  waste  yon  blooming  plains, 

And  all  yoilr  race  be  held  in  slavery's  chains ; 

Tbis  dome  sball  soon  in  angry  flames  expire, 

Ah,  filial  banda  will  ligbt  my  funeral  pyre ! 

But  oft  in  sadness  will  niy  sbade  be  seen, 

And  call'd  of  former  days  the  blissful  queen, 

Wbile  ofk  tbese  words  are  beard :  "  Too  late  our  prayer, 

A  parent's  loss,  and  guilty  wounds  we  bear ; 

Ob  must  we  living  be  Bore-burden'd  slaves, 

And  fame  witb  infamy  o'ercloud  our  graves !" 

Now  Modon  witb  bis  faitbful  few  departs, 
Witb  wise  barangues  pours  courage  in  tbeir  bearts ; 
And  soon  approacbing  near  tbe  intruding  foe, 
From  mountain  bigb  survéys  tbeir  forcé  below, 
As  numerous  as  leaves  tbat  strew  tbe  vale, 
Or  snows  descending  on  tbe  wintry  gale — 
Tbe  unexpected  numbers  come  to  sigbt, 
Destroy  bis  bopes  and  wbelm  bis  soul  in  night ; 
His  foUowers  pause ;  in  solemn  silence  stand ; 
Bebold  tbe  foe,  and  mourn  tbeir  native  land, 
Till  Ormus  tbus  tbe  still  amazement  ends : 
How  diré  our  pligbt,  wbat  fearful  cloud  irapends ! 
A  savage  foe  before,  a  pest  bebind — 
To  wbicb  sbould  be  our  last  great  rage  confin'd  ? 
If  on  tbe  former  we  inftiriate  ñy, 
Our  fate  is  certain — to  be  slaves  or  die ! 
In  slavery  or  in  deatb,  wbile  tbat  first  cause 
Of  all  our  woe  a  pleasure^from  it  draws? 
Witb  forcé  superior  wby  sbould  we  contend, 
Wben  justice  calis,  bpr  glory  to  defend  ? 
Tben  leave  tbe  foe — ^against  tbe  rebols  turn  ; 
Fierce  tbrougb  tbeir  mansions  let  tbe  combat  bum, 
Tbat  tbey  and  we  alike  in  ruin  fall, 
And  deatb  and  slav'ry  be  tbe  doom  of  all ! 

Wben  Modon  tbus :  Tbey  well  deserve  tbe  fate, 
Adverse  to  counsels  of  our  parents  great : 
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Buí  leave  revenge  to  Heaven's  omniscient  Power-r- 

The  friend  of  virtue  will  their  peace  devour ; 

ThoTigh  bIow  to  anger,  he  will  timely  send, 

Of  evil  actions  the  reproachful  end — 

ünnumber'd  mis'ries,  conscience  fraught  with  fears, 

Self-accusations  and  repentant  tears. 

If  wa  be  vanquisli'd  in  the  stormy  field, 

Their  future  destiny  with  ours  is  seal'd ; 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  pow'r, 

The  greater  kingdoms  will  the  less  devour. 

If  disunited  states  reject  their  sway, 

Part  follows  part  till  all  is  swept  away. 

Our  Inckless  brothers,  by  the  furies  driven, 

Involve  the  whole  and  urge  the  wratli  of  heaven. 

Of  US  secure,  the  foe  will  not  withhold 

His  conquering  sword  for  trcaties,  bribes,  and  gold ; 

But  they  will  captivo  from  their  lands  be  torn 

To  serve  the  men  whom  erst  they  hold  in  scom. 

Thus  Modon  speaks,  when  all  consent  to  move 
Against  the  foe,  and  each  his  valor  prove ; 
And  swift  they  rush  to  fight ;  loud  shouts  arise, 
Thick  flash  their  weapons;  darkness  blots  the  skies. 
The  neighboring  mountains  quake  with  diré  alarais, 
Kesoundiug  with  the  odious  din  of  arms ; 
More  loud  than  when  the  vex'd  Atlantic  roars, 
To  curian  winds  against  the  coral  shores  ; 
Or  when  through  gloomy  heaven  the  thunder  roUs, 
Awes  the  wide  world  and  shakes  the  distant  poles ; 
With  hprrid  toil  the  valiant  warriors  bend, 
And  grac'd  with  streaming  wounds  to  death  descend : 
Their  chief  in  front  a  crimson  sword  displays, 
In  hottest  combat  Cam  and  Ormus  blaze, 
Alike  determin'd  not  to  spare  or  fly ; 
But  live  victorious,  or  with  glory  die. 

The  contest  long  in  dreadful  poise  remain'd 
The  savage  king  at  length  the  victory  gain'd — 
líor  stopp'd ;  but  forward  like  the  boreal  storm 
Or  raging  whirlwinds  that  the  deep  deform 
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Pursues  success ;  pnrsuing  which,  destrojs 
The  fences,  herds,  and  seats  of  former  joys ; 
And  Boon  profanes  the  Temple's  hallow'd  floor, 
Its  riehes  sacks,  and  bids  the  flames  devour ; 
When  from  their  mansions  all  the  Lucían  train 
Forth  rushing,  of  the  barb'rous  act  complain — 
And  LuciuB  tíius :  Behold,  O  king,  onr  home 
Ib  form'd  by  part  of  this  extensivo  dome ; 
To  bum  the  halls  of  vanquish'd  Modon,  &11 
The  wealth  and  shelter  of  your  friends  mnst  fall 
In  sad  combustión — our  distresses  heed, 
A  gen'rous  tribute  shall  reward  the  deed ; 
To  our  last  treaty's  solemn  voice  attend, 
Let  that  protect  us,  and  our  sorrows  end ; 
By  that,  as  neutrals,  if  we  would  remain, 
A  splendid  commerce  through  thy  wide  domain 
Thou  promis'd  long.  should  last  and  safe  to  guard, 
H"ow  heed  our  state  and  give  the  fiíll  reward. 

The  king,  regardless  of  his  prayers  and  cries, 
At  all  his  miseries  laughs,  and  thus  replies : 

But  Modon's  tribes  are  those  on  whom  I  war, 
The  same  with  whom  yourself  was  wont  to  jar ; 
Can  passion  only  men  of  sense  divide, 
When  all  their  interest  are  so  near  allied  ? 
Perhaps  the  trust  was  not  perceived  before, 
Then  thank  the  fates  yóu're  wiser  than  of  yore. 
Can  you  in  Modon's  foe  expect  a  friend  ? 
What  wounds  the  arm  must  sure  the  head  offend. 
If  you'll  transpierce  a  stone  of  various  hues 
And  only  one  of  all  its  dies  pei-tuse, 
I'll  use  endeavors  to  protect  your  wealth, 
Take  none  by  open  warfare,  nono  by  stealth ; 
Else  all  must  go ;  but  thou,  of  home  bereav'd, 
Wilt  in  my  real  a  menial  be  received. 

The  arch  king  thus,  while  Lucius  heard  in  tears, 
The  foUy  mouming  of  his  former  years ; 
Then  to  his  friends  in  frantic  fury  hies, 
His  friends  salute  him  thus,  with  dismal  cries : 
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Where  now  is  Modon  and  his  valiant  band  í 
The  onQB  great  bulwark  of  our  native  land ; 
Bj  actfl  presumptaous  we  firom  him  withdrew, 
Which  sowed  the  seed  from  which  thifl  evil  grew ; 
And  thou  the  canse !  oh^  could'st  thou  be  so  bUnd ! 
Once  prescient  deem'd,  and  skill'd  in  hnman  kind  I 
O,  had  we  listen'd  to  our  parent's  will, 
This  dome  had  shone-in  peaceful  splendor  still ; 
Our  shepherds  fondly  sought  the  flow'ry  plain. 
And  we  not  seen  our  gen'rous  kindred  slain ; 
Or  thou  hadst  never  been — thy  syren  tongue 
To  list'ners  fond  no  fatal  ditties  sung. 

Thus  they  sore  grievM,  and  Lucius  thus  replies : 
I  see  my  follies  ;  but  too  late  made  wise, 
Cannot  redress — ^for  chains  or  death  prepare  I 
Against  Buch  mighty  foes  'tis  vain  to  war  ; 
Our  Bolemn  treaty  should  abatement  plead, 
Yea,  have  averted  this  ungrateful  deed ; 
But  now  we  Vait  a  tyrant's  hard  decreo, 
A  curse,  O  parent,  for  the  loss  of  thee ; 
In  various  forms  thou  haunt'st  me  while  I  sleep, 
O  that  I  slumber'd  under  mountams  deep  1 
This  conscience  banish'd,  and  my  suffering  peers 
No  more  approached  me,  grac'd  with  scalding  tears. 

Thus  he  and  all  exhibit  deep  regret — 
Their  day  of  liberty  in  darkness  set 
To  rise  no  more ;  confin'd  in  dreary  gloom 
Mid  cries  arising  from  a  parent'i^  tomb  I 

And  when  the  last  destructivo  flames  expir'd, 
The  foe  with  frolic  rage  and  plunder  tíred, 
Eelentless  drive  the  weeping  Lucian  train 
Beyond  the  limits  of  their  ancient  roign. 
With  dismal  hearts  and  languid  step  they  go, 
Oft  looking  back  (while  briny  sorpows  flow) 
To  view  their  paradise ;  but  all  had  fled — 
The  groves  were  withered  and  the  flow'rs  were  dead : 
They  saw  drear  slavery's  hated  cup  before, 
And  mus'd  of  better  days  to  come  no  more. 
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LAWEENCE. 

KiND  Ilesper  saw  distressM  our  peaceful  star, 
Set  in  the  dread  tumultuous  sea  of  war ; 
Whose  dismal  reign  of  slaughter,  riiin,  wo, 
Bespeaks  its  birth  with  Satan's  sway  below  ; 
Where  fií'st  it  rag'd,  when  his  rebellioiis  arms, 
Spread  discord  wild  above  and  diré  alarms, 
And  heaven's  tremendous  Sov'reign  headlong  hurl'd 
Him  and  his  legions  to  the  buming  world. 
But  soon  the  guardián  genius,  joyful  Bmil'd, 
When  Bainbridge,  Hull,  Decatnr,  Britain  foil'd, 
With  Lawrence,  bravest  of  the  mighty  brave, 
Who  now  lamented  moulders  in  the  grave ; 
To  whom  the  muses  dedicate  their  lyre. 
And  hail  his  honor'd  shade  with  hallow'd  fire. 

Far  on  the  rolling  deep  a  ship  he  spied, 
Ñor  saw  content,  the  voice  of  glory  cried  : 
Why  rests  my  Lawrence  passive  in  the  bay, 
While  his  proud  foes  presumptuous  plow  yon  way  ? 
Have  not  sufflcient  honors  been  decreed 
For  former  vietory,  to  renew  the  deed  ? 

In  restless  plight  he  heard  the  sacred  sound, 
And  joyful  calPd  his  gen'rous  héroes  round ; 
With  patriot  ardor  all  their  souk  inspires, 
To  rival  combats,  which  the  world  admires. 
The  list'ning  bands,  exalted  by  his  voice, 
Applaud  the  high  design  and  loud  rejoice ; 
The  ship  unmoor,  the  sails  extend  to  wind, 
And  glide  the  deep  and  leave  the  shore  behind. 
ISTow  gleaming  lightnings  cast  portentous  glare ; 
Dark  rolling  clouds  around  the  ships  appear ; 
Dread  thunders  roar ;  the  bullets  furious  fly, 
Glance  on  the  deep,  and  scale  the  murky  sky. 
Soon  grappling  fast,  diré  horrors  thicken  round, 
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Loud  dying  groans  join  the  tremendous  sound ; 
Gregarious  deaths  dart  swift  on  fatal  wing ; 
Weapons  on  weapons  clasli ;  red  sabres  ring ; 
Diré  grenades  fly ;  the  cannon  ceaseléss  ro  ar 
In  stormy  fight,  and  Lawrence  breathes  no  more  : 
Ere  this,  some  winged  death  had  borne  him  far 
From.earthly  troubles  and  tumultuóos  war; 
A  light  malignant  glei^m'd  on  Hesper's  throne, 
His  radiant  stars  in  mournfdl  glory  shone 
On  silent  cliffs,  and  rais'd  the  fairj  moan  ; 
When  thus  he  spoke :  O  son  of  freedom's  soil  1 
Thou  sleep'st  in  glory  from  thy  dreadful  toil ; 
ünfading  honors  shall  upon  the^  wait, 
And  deathless  fame  record  thy  hapless  fate  : 
Thy  ñame  shall  flourish  in  remembrance  dear ; 
And  oft  for  thee  shall  flow  the  patriot  tear. 

ThuB  he  addressed  him  from  his  throne  sublime, 
When  faint  he  fell  in  honor's  field  divine. 
And  loud  exclaim'd,  with  fast  decaying  breath, 
"  Do  not  give  up  the  ship,"  and  sunk  in  death. 

Now  fairy  forms  in  many  a  moumful  band, 
Dejected  wander  o'er  his  native  land ; 
Through  raidnight's  solemn  shade  or  blazing  noon, 
And  ceaseléss  thus  lament  the  hero's  doom. 
Lawrence,  the  gen'rous,  bold  and  brave, 

Sinks  untimely  to  the  grave  : 

Gen'rous,  brave  and  bold  was  he, 

Who  fell  in  fight  on  yonder  sea. 

Long  his  loss  his  friends  will  mourn, 

Long  with  flow'rs  his  grave  adorn  ; 

Ne'er  forget  his  honor'd  ñame, 

Seal'd  with  everlasting  fame. 
Solemn  sound  the  fun'ral  knell, 

Airy  forms,  and  monming  tell, 

The  plaintive  shade  of  Lawrence  doad, 

A  nation's  tears  are  for  him  shed. 
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ROSSALDÍDA. 

Ah  !  Bossalinda,  art  thou  fled 
To  gloomy  r^ons  of  the  dead : 
The  blush  of  youth  and  beauty  gone, 
To  never,  never  more  retum  ? 

Like  visioiiB  pass  the  prond  away 
From  whence  they  carne  to  senseless  clay : 
The  broast  that  once  disdain'd  to  see 
An  equal  live,  is  cold  as  thee. 

Though  blest  with  wealth,  and  dazzling  charms, 
Death's  ángel  comes,  tho  grave  alarms, 
And  all  thy  future  prospecta  bright, 
Are  swiftly  whelm'd  in  mournfnl  night, 

Amidst  glad  scenes  and  youthñil  days^ 
While  hope  her  brightest  star  displays, 
What  sndden  darkness  ronnd  is  spread  I 
How  soon  are  human  pleasnres  fled ! 

While  wand'ring  life^s  tempestnous  stream, 
Fair  signs  portend,  but  dimly  seen ; 
Man  thoughtless  strikes  the  fatal  shore, 
Devoted  to  retum  no  more. 
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PASTORAL    FIEST. 


SPRING. 


Besidb  Peconock's  shaded  river  rov'd 
Two  blooming  yontbs  by  tender  passions  mov'd* 
By  artless  natnre  rul'd,  the  twain  reveaPd 
What  more  dissembUng  lovers  bad  conceard : 
One  stmg  tbe  beanties  of  bis  virtuons  fair ; 
Tbe  otber  m'd  bis  eboiee  in  deep  despair ; 
He  bail'd  Melinda,  wbom  be  once  deceived  ; 
And  80,  bis  breast  of  bappinees  bereaved. 
To  bim  tbe  gbost  of  buried  days  appears, 
"Wbile  tbus  be  tells  bis  errors,  bopes  and  fears : 

Wbén  first  soft  passions  mov'd  my  yontbful  breast^ 
Melinda,  fair  and  kind,  my  beart  possess'd. 
Her  from  tbe  eradle  I  bad  friendly  known ; 
But  fate  our  suit  denied  at  fortnne's  frown. 
Once,  mov'd  by  sonl-snbduing  love,  I  swore 
By  all  tbat  angels,  beáven  and  eartb  adore, 
That  sbe  was  mine,  and  I  wonld  constant  be, 
Tbongb  wide  between  ns  roll'd  tbe  boisterons  sea : 
Still,  I  departed  from  tbe  promise  made, 
And  solemn  rites  in  Mammones  temple  paid : 
A  yontb,  to  virtue's  beavenly  reign  nnknown, 
Wbo  reverent  bow'd  at  pride  or  anger's  tbrone, 
Allnr'd  me  from  tbe  patb  tbat  natm*e  cbose. 
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Ah  I  for  vaiii  gold.  my  life  was  stung  with  woes. 

Why  did  I  thoughtlessly  in  wedlock  join 

With  one  whoBe  will  can  never  yield  to  mine ; 

Who  feels  no  love,  and  has  no  fear  to  wound 

My  wretched  heart  in  legal  fetters  bound. 

'  Twas  on  a  Inckless  day,  and  ovil  hour, 

When  Btars  malignant  o'er  my  fate  had  power, 

That  we  with  garlands  green  adorn'd  our  brows, 

And  Bponsal  rites  perform'd  with  empty  vows. 

I  now  will  wander  in  the  shades  forlorn 

Of  thiekest  forests,  and  Melínda  monm, 

Who  well  remembers,  with  a  jnst  disdain, 

The  faithless  Pleuron  she  engag'd  in  vain. 

By  dimpled  rills  my  futuro  hom^  I  '11  spend, 

And  sadly  sing  of  her  who  was  my  friend. 

Kepentant  tears  shall  oft  bedew  the  ground, 

While  plaintive  strains,  with  miirmuring  streams,  resound  ; 

Or,  from  some  ragged  cliíf,  projecting  high, 

Make  fatal  leap,  and  for  my  follies  die. 

Thus  Pleuron  sung ;  the  mild  Peconock  wears 
A  pensive  brightness  to  the  swain  in  tears. 
To  him  the  pines,  with  pity,  seem  to  glow. 
And  gazing  flocks  a  mute  compassion  show. 
While  Mydon,  on  the  neighboring  grass  reclin'd, 
Divulged  the  dictates  of  a  happier  mind : 

Amanda,  fairest  of  sweet  beauty's  train, 
JSow  strays  beyond  the  hoarse  tempestuous  main. 
Her  blooming  vizage  sheds  enchanting  light, 
That  moves  my  heart,  and  feeds  my  ravish'd  sight. 
More  fragrant  odors  fiU  the  blossom'd  groves. 
And  nature  smiles  as  she  displays  her  loves, 
The  kind  expression  of  her  pleasing  eyes 
Enchains  my  soul,  and  heaves  my  breast  with  sighs. 
Delightful  aceents  play'd  upon  her  tongue, 
When,  in  these  flow'ry  groves,  she  tuneful  sung ; 
And,  uttering  trüths  divine,  dispers'd  the  gloom 
That  sadly  hovera  o'er  the  swallowing  tomb. 
The  strains  melodious  seem'd  to  charm  the  breezc, 
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And  wake  attentíon  in  the  blooming  trees. 
Though  fickle  fortune  on  her  beauty  frowns, 
Celestial  virtue  our  connection  crowns  ; 
Unites  by  frienáship  and  endearing  love, 
TJnfading  bands,  by  tnith  and  natnre  wove  ! 
May  prosperous  gales  attend  lier  o'er  tlie  deep. 
And  balmy  pleasures  loU  her  cares  to  sleep  ! 
Fly  swift,  ye  rosy  hours,  till  she  retnrns ! 
Ñor  linger,  wbile  impatient  Mydon  moums  ! 

As  thus  he  sung,  sad  Pleuron  comes  along  ; 
Altérnate,  then,  they  tell  their  thoughts  in  song. 

Pleu,  May  natnre  waste,  the  hills  in  smoke  decay. 
Palé  death  transport  me  from  these  ^cenes  away, 
If  I  again  with  mortal  woman  join, 
TJnless  that  mortal's  will  conform  with  mine  ; 
As  cnrling  ivy,  grown  aronnd  the  trees, 
Bends  with  their  limbs  to  every  passing  breeze ; 
Caress'd  and  prais'd  Amelia  heard  my  pray'r, 
But  now  disdainful  scorns  my  love  to  share. 
Alas !  the  sylvan  scenes  no  pleasnre  give : 
Melinda  lost,  her  Pleuron  hates  to  Uve. 

Myd.  In  vain  yon  mourn  a  wo-begetting  choice. 
And  waste,  to  heedless  winds,  a  wailing  voice. 
Grief  ne'er  averted  fate's  resistless  sway  ; 
No  soothing  pleasures  tum  his  shafts  away. 
May  resignation  to  the  eternal  king 
A  lasting  comfort  to  thy  miseries  bring  ; 
A  humble  spirit  move  thy  sorrowing  mind, 
To  own  th'  affliction  just ;  to  heaven  resign'd, 
On  wings  of  hope  from  present  evils  soar, 
Ñor  deem  the  lov'd  one  will  be  thine  no  more. 
What  foUy  lost  good  fortune  may  restore. 
AVith  happy  flocks  beside  the  rivers  rove ; 
Inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  smiling  grove  ; 
Till  roU  the  wheels  of  time  to  that  glad  hour, 
When,  on  thy  bosom,  blooras  th'  enrapturing  flower, 
And  kind  oblivion  buries  all  your  harms 
In  the  sweet  circle  of  Melinda's  arma : 
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While  milder  breezes  on  the  waters  play, 
And  happier  8trains  amuse  the  paseing  day : 
While  roses,  with  increasing  blushes,  glow, 
And  waters,  in  more  gentle  murmurs,  flow. 

Pleu.  A  dreary  sadness  hovers  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  flow'rets  blnsh,  the  rív'lets  flow  in  vain : 
Each  passing  breeze  some  dismal  message  bears, 
By  forma  unseen,  low  whisper'd  in  ray  ears. 
E'en  hope,  like  blasted  flower,  within  me  dies. 
Each  rising  prospect  swims  before  my  eyes. 
The  golden  timo,  youth's  blissful  dream,  is  o'er : 
Melinda's  ángel  smile  will  charm  no  more. 
These  perjur'd  lips  shall  to  the  groves  complain, 
Until  I  plunge  in  yonder  roaring  main. 

Myd.  Te  powers  benevolent,  endless  sonree  of  good! 
Safe  waft  Amanda  o'er  the  storniy  flood. 
On  her  mild  face  the  lily's  whiteness  blows, 
With  brilliant  crimson  of  the  fragrant  rose. 
In  her  fair  presence  rival  beanties  yield, 
Like  Luna,  when  Sol  fires  her  silver  field, 
XJnheard,  the  waters  flow,  and  breezes  sigh. 
And  larks,  unnoticed,  rove  the  liquid  sky  ; 
If  she  withdraws,  the  birds  are  seen  to  play, 
With  noisy  murmur,  rivlets  steal  away. 
And  lambent  zephyrs  from  the  deep  arise, 
Kiss  the  fiweet  blooms,  and  fiU  the  air  with  sighs. 
On  hope  I  rest ;  ñor  Pleuron  hopes  in  vain. 
Dejected  Pleuron  woo'd  vain  wealth  to  vain. 
Oh  I  sad  result  of  nuptials  void  of  love  I 
May  this  to  other  swains  a  waming  prove  ! 

Pleu.  Farewell,  sweet  scenes  of  youth  I  ye  shadybowers, 
Clear  soimding  streams,  gay  flocks,  and  dulcet  flowers, 
And  thou,  Melinda,  innocent  and  fair ; 
The  guiltless  author  of  my  love's  despair  1 
For  you  I  moum,  a  prey  to  cruel  wo. 
And  deep  in  caves  of  boundless  ocean  go. 
By  forttme  curs'd  with  too  severe  a  doom, 
Dejected  Pleuron  seeks  a  watery  tomb. 
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Myd.  She  copies,  and  round  her  glows  superior  day ; 
Celestial  beauties  ón  her  yisage  play. 
The  fioekS)  unmindñü  of  their  pasture,  view 
Her  tread  the  meadows  wet  with  glistening  dew. 
More  fragrant  odors  seem  to  fill  the  grove, 
And  all  the  graces  in  my  lov'd  one  move. 
Kind  nature  brightens  in  each  budding  tree, 
And  happy  myriads  tune  their  Toice  fór  me. 
But  hapless  Pleuron  goes  in  moumful  way 
O'er  yon  palé  cliff,  towards  the  boundless  sea. 
Where  faint  he  walks,  responsivo  to  his  woes, 
The  lordly  sun  more  palé  effulgence  throws. 
Te  heavenly  powers,  consolé,  or  lead  his  breath 
In  easy  slumbers  through  the  shades  of  death. 
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SÜMMER. 

As  o'er  the  fields  Sol  held  his  sultry  reign, 
While  woary  reapers  left  the  scorching  plain, 
And  panting  flocks,  beneath  their  shepherds'  care, 
Eetir'd,  the  banquet  of  the  shado  to  share ; 
In  sweet  content,  beside  a  fountñil  híll, 
Where,  winding  devious,  flow'd  a  murm'ring  rill, 
Sat  tuneful  Nireus,  with  his  warbling  lyre, 
Whose  tender  strains  diffus'd  a  living  fire : 
As,  through  the  groves,  the  witching  musíc  ran, 
In  pleasing  acoents,  Nireus  thus  began : 

Come,  weary  swains,  beside  this  breezy  hill, 
Where,  constant  murm'ring,  flows  a  crystal  rill, 
Where  lofty  trees,  with  foKage  green,  display 
A  cooling  prospect,  in  this  sultry  day ; 
Here,  if  you  thirst,  the  lucid  water  flows. 
And  bending  grass  invites  you  to  repose. 
85 
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Lo !  Daphne  comes  o'er  yonder  crystal  stream ! 

And  where  she  walks  fresh  moming's  beauties  beam. 

An  osier  basket  and  a  bowl  she  bears ; 

ThÍ6,  fraught  with  milk,  and  that  with  dalcet  pears. 

My  Daphne,  welcome  to  this  cool  retreat, 

Secnre  from  fervid  SoI'b  opproasive  heatl 

Dap,  The  yellow  harvest  hides  the  frnitful  soil, 
And  kindly  pays  iis  for  onr  irksome  toil. 
When  winter  cold  resumes  hís  hoary  reign. 
And  binds  onr  country  with  an  icy  chain, 
A  gentle  dove,  wíthin  thy  sheltering  door, 
Shall  oft  remind  thee  of  th'  unhappy  poor. 
For  know,  tho'  blest,  thy  stay  is  transient  here ; 
Wait  Heaven's  high  wiU,  and  Charity  reveré. 
As  late,  in  yonder  bower,  sleep  seal'd  my  eyes, 
Her  heavenly  form  aróse,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
In  fleeting  visión,  and  dissolve  away 
Like  dancing  forms  we  in  the  stream  survey. 
Daphne,  she  said,  with  sweet,  enchan'tíng  voice, 
In  God's  just  bounty  may  yonr  heart  rejoice. 
If,  cross'd  by  fate,  less  happy  swains  there  be, 
Perform  for  them  the  part  of  heaven  to  thee. 
While  spoke  the  Phantora,  she  resolv'd  to  air ; 
Her  voice  melodious  still,  methinks,  I  hear ; 
Still  see  her  visage  bright  with  heavenly  joy, 
And  virtue's  Inxuries  that  never  cloy. 
Partake  the  grateful  food,  ye  worthy  swains, 
While  Daphne  tries  to  please  with  hnmble  strains  : 
'Twas  here,  Amanda,  rosy  maid  1 

Led  joy  trimnphant  round  the  shade, 

Till  disappointment  nipt  her  bloom  ; 

Then  languish'd  palé  in  sorrow's  gloom ; 

Lone,  wauder'd  thro'  forsaken  bowers 

Unblest,  while  Spring  rejoic'd  the  hours ; 

And,  when  her  lover's  fate  was  told, 

She  fell  in  death's  embraces  cold. 

Where  blooms  she  now,  may  shepherd  tell  ? 

Perhaps  with  him  she  lov'd  so  well. 
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Dísports  her  native  fields  around, 

And  joyfu]  hears  her  harp  resound. 

Eemembrance  often  haunts  yon  plains 

To  drink  her  soft  melodions  Btrains, 

And  view  her  dance  along  the  grove 

As  light  as  airy  visions  rove. 

Orlando !  sweetly  teraper'd  youth, 

Mild  Plautus  1  son  of  love  and  tmth, 

Te  liv'd  to  monm  that  faded  flower, 

But  I,  surviving,  all  deplore. 

Your  tuneftd  strains  of  other  days, 

That  wail'd  her  fall  and  told  her  praíse, 

Still  float  along  the  wild  of  years, 

And  Daphne  fancies  still  she  hears: 

O  eonld  she  make  the  harp  yon  gave 

Eesnme  the  tones  it  nsed  to  have, 

Again,  methinks,  the  flocks  would  rove 

Unknown  of  all  that  throng  the  grove. 

This  tuneful  harp,  ye  stmng  of  yore, 

Amanda  gave  to  fame  before : 

Some  futnre  day  'twill  seem  to  monm 

For  Nirens  from  his  Daphne  torn. 

It  oft  shall  dnlcet  tones  snpply, 

While  we  beneath  the  green  turf  lie  ; 

Ñor  longer  walk  these  groves  along, 

And  only  live  in  shepherd's  song. 
Nir.  What  soothing  zephyr  gave  thy  tuneful  breath 
The  wondrous  powers  that  cali  our  friends  from  death, 
To  seem  the  same  as  when  they  triumph'd  here, 
And  sung  the  beauties  of  the  rolling  year  I 
When  kind  Orlando  tun'd  his  melting  lyre, 
And  utter'd  tones  that  heavenly  thoughts  inspire. 
When  Plautus,  listening  to  the  moving  strains, 
Forgot  his  flocks  that  roam'd  in  yonder  plains ; 
Confess'd  their  charm,  with  many  a  joyful  tear, 
And  saw  fresh  flowrets  grace  Amanda's  bier. 
Her  form  revives  in  thy  sad  dulcet  strains ; 
Again  she  dances  o'er  the  blooming  plains ; 
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Again  she  pin^  in  hopeless  love  and  dies  ; 

Again  death  stops  her  tnneñil  voice  and  seáis  her  ejes. 

Da/p.  As  runs  yon  river  to  the  sounding  main, 
"We  pass  to  dust,  and  meet  our  friends  again. 
To  their  green  graves  indulgent  fancj  strays, 
Conversing  with  the  scenes  of  other  days. 
The  pleasing,  monmful  strains,  once  tanght  to  flow, 
When  Plantos'  death  Orlando  stnng  with  wo, 
Stíll  move  the  soul.    In  evening's  tranqnil  reign, 
When  silver  Cynthia  light»  the  glimmering  main 
I  '11  tnne  the  lyre  that  he  bequeath'd  to  me, 
And  praise  hís  yirtaes  which  respire  in  thee. 
In  his  kind  arms  I  spent  my  tender  years : 
He  tanght  my  mind,  and  hush'd  my  infant  fears. 
From  him  I  leam'd  the  melting  song  to  ponr, 
To  love  our  race,  enjoy  the  fleeting  hour ; 
Kecall  of  pleasares  past  the  image  dear, 
Exalt  the  mind  and  swell  the  joyfiíl  tear. 

Nvr.  Remember'st  thou  our  friendship's  vernal  day, 
When  e'en  while  watching  lambs  we  let  them  stray  ? 
From  weeping  clonds  descended  milder  showers ; 
The  teeming  meadows  blush'd  with  brighter  flowers  ; 
•  Eegardless  of  the  stream,  we  saw  it  flow,   . 
And  O  I  joy'd  to  hear  the  thnnder  so ; 
Becanse  it  frighten'd  from  her  quiet  nest 
A  gentío  dove,  and  drove  her  to  my  breast. 

Dwp.  The  tender  sighs,  the  music  of  that  spring, 
The  gentle  doves  to  my  remembrance  bring. 
In  that  kind  mirror  of  our  eárly  love, 
What  happy  scenes  the  soul  with  gladness  move  1 
The  tales  of  hope  were  tme,  by  yonder  fields ; 
Coúsentíng  fortune  to  our  wishes  yields. 
But  see  the  sun  in  watery  clouds  descendí, 
And  o'er  the  land  coUected  storm  impends : 
With  louder  sound  the  riv'lets  cross  the  plains ; 
The  owl,  portentous,  in  the  woods  complains : 
The  prostrate  harvest  waits  thy  timely  care ; 
For  moistening  rains  its  futuro  worth  impair. 
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Soon,  Budden  showers,  will  thirsty  earth  revive, 
And  smiling  nature  in  fresh  beauty  thrive, 

Nir.  Behold,  on  distant  lands,  the  rain  deseen  ds, 
Thro'  fadíng  silvery  mist  Sol's  light  cxtends ; 
The  elouds  are  gone,  by  cooling  breezes  driven 
Along  the  blue  expanse  of  smiling  heaven. 
Upon  the  trees  declining  sunbeams  play, 
The  shadows  lengthen  v\7Íth  decreasing  day ; 
The  feather'd  songsters  with  the  aun  retire, 
The  flies  of  night  disclose  their  fitfdl  fire  ; 
Cold  dew-drops  gather  on  green  nature's  face, 
And  sleep  invites  us  to  her  soft  embrace. 
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AÜTÜMN. 

In  valley  deep  beneath  stupendoos  trees, 
Whose  falling  foliage  sail'd  the  northem  breeze, 
An  aged  shepherd  tnn'd  his  sounding  lyre 
To  melting  tones  parental  woes  inspire. 
His  fleecy  flocks,  descendiüg  from  the  plains, 
Collected  rotmd  him,  listening  to  the  strains. 
A  lover,  bright  with  hope's  exulting  rays, 
At  distance  heard  the  pleasing,  monrnful  lays, 
From  foreign  realms  retnrn'd  to  native  vale, 
And  b'stening,  thus  he  heard  the  shepherd's  tale : 

Mild,  playful  lambs  1  ye  make  my  Delia  rise 
From  other  days,  and  greet  her  parent's  eyes. 
Thongh  palé  she  slumbers  in  the  deathful  gloom, 
She.seems,  like  spring,  to  shine  in  living  bloom. 
The  gentle  mien,  the  harmless  traits,  I  see, 
O,  absent  Delia,  alv^ays  liv'd  in  thee  1 
Ne'er  didst  thou  in  a  daughter's  dnty  fail — 
Blest  natnre  wrapt  thee  in  celestial  mail ; 
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Of  docile  mind,  and  of  the  kindest  heart, 
Sure  of  tlie  elect  tlie  most  select  thou  art. 

Alaa,  as  Sol  witli  glory  deck'd  the  dawn, 
She,  musing,  wander'd  from  her  nativo  lawn 
To  see  the  river's  eddying  watcrs  gUde, 
Or  her  resemblance  in  the  glassj  tide : 
Her  Boothing  voice  in  taneM  numbere  rose, 
As  beanty  sweet  and  soft  as  zephyr  blows, 
While  cheerfnl  birds,  on  many  a  bloomy  spray, 
In  mnte  attention  heard  her  matchless  lay, 
While  glad  she  sung  her  mind,  with  thought  elate, 
Became  forgetfhl  of  the  present  state, 
When  down  the  rocky  steep  she  fell,  and  death, 
With  ghastly  presence,  snatch'd  away  her  breath. 
Ah,  silent  is  the  voice  and  cold  the  tongue 
That  erst  in  listening  groves  so  sweetly  sung  1 
Dead  those  dear  eyes  so  lovely  wont  to  roll 
And  tell  the  gentle  temper  of  her  sonl. 
I  soon  must  follow  through  the  land  of  gloom 
To  where  she  blushes  in  immortal  bloom, 
And  wings,  unbounded,  heaven's  etemal  plains, 
Exempt  fix>m  age  and  all  corpórea!  pains. 

The  youth,  attentive  to  the  moumful  tale, 
His  heart  fast  fluttering  in  misfortime's  gale, 
With  haste  approach'd,  and  thus  address'd  the  seer, 
While  down  his  visage  stole  the  lucid  tear  : 

What  dreary  story  tell  thy  tender  strains  ? 
Is  she,  my  loved  one,  held  in  icy  chains  ? 
O  cruel  fate,  reverse  thy  hard  decree, 
Let  lovely  Delia  picase  the  groves  and  me. 
Ott  have  we  carol'd  in  yon  shady  bowers, 
*  In  fiiendly  converse  spent  the  winged  hours, 
While  roaming  round  us  fed  our  fleecy  care, 
And  birds  with  music  thrill'd  the  balmy  air. 

Shep,  Most  welcome  son,  and  blest  the  ship  that  bore 
The  youthful  wanderer  to.his  natal  shore  1 
All  things  are  moving  with  resistless  speed  : 
To  vernal  blooms  autumnal  fruits  succeed. 
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As  oft  as  man  attains  perfection's  day, 
Some  deluge  sweops  his  golden  age  away  : 
The  Bad  Burvivore  then  their  toik  renew, 
And  ^^Tature'B  wilds  again  wíth  art  Bubdne : 
Again  to  civilizatíon  slowly  tend, 
And  reach  its  summit  to  agaiu  descend : 
The  virtuons  labor  of  ten  thousand  years 
In  one  treinendons  earthquake  disappears. 
Shonld  Eorth  no  longer  in  one  postnre  run, 
Tnm  north  or  south,  then  man  would  be  undone ; 
O'erwhelming  oceans  o'er  broad  continents  ponr, 
And  all  hÍB  works  and  glories  be  no  more. 
In  vain  we  murmur  o'er  the  tomb  of  joy  ; 
E'en  thís  fair  world  will  conquering  time  destroy. 
When  fate  decrees,  Bhall  feeble  man  repine  ? 
Thongh  all,  Uke  Delia  die,  we  mnst  resign. 
Time  yet  íb  onrs,  ñor  barren  of  delight, 
Eedundant  harvests  labor's  paíns  requite..    . 
From  teeming  presses  dulcet  liquids  flow, 
And  loaded  grain'ries  heaven's  indnlgence  Bhow. 
Then  take  the  pleasures  present  objects  yield, 
Kor  with  triumphant  fate  dispute  the  ñeld. 

Dre.  Me  wouldst  thou  counsel  to  re3Ígn  my  love  ? 
Tell  Dresus  rather  not  himself  to  prove : 
With  tender  Deb>  pass'd  my  infant  days, 
Each  pleas'd  the  other  with  unartful  laya. 
Her  lovely  smiles  with  melting  briUiance  shone, 
Subdu'd  my  heart  and  made  me  all  her  own. 
Where're  she  came  methought  new  verdure  grew 
And  whispering  winds  a  Bweeter  fragrance  blew. 
O,  is  she  wreck'd  on  death's  relentless  strand, 
No  more  to  wander  o'er  her  nativo  land, 
No  more  to  play  in  yonder  blissful  bowers, 
Awake  the  lyre  and  pluck  the  blooming  flowers  ? 
Beneath  what  cypress  sleeps  the  wither'd  fair, 
Alas  I  my  sorrowing  heart  is  buried  there. 
The  groves  in  faded  beauty  seem  to  moum 
The  absent  Delia  and  her  lover  lorn. 
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Oh  haste  the  moment  for  my  boüI  to  rise 
To  her  blest  spirit  in  the  pitying  skies. 

Shep.  Tell  not  to  heedlesB  winds  of  sorrow's  paíns, 
Ñor  rué  the  act  which  Providence  ordainB. 
The  blooming  season  is  decay'd  and  gone, 
Its  faded  beauties  scatter'd  o'er  the  lawn ; 
So  all  things  vanish,  bo  our  joya  decay. 
So  Delia  dies,  and  pleasnre  fades  away ; 
Bnt  reeomposing  nature  soon  will  bear, 
The  vernal  flowereta  of  the  gliding  year ; 
So  shaU  new  Délias  greet  their  Dresns'  eyes, 
As  moming  fair  and  lovely  as  the  skies. 
Moum  not  the  absence  of  the  Inckless  fair, 
To  woe  reeign'd  and  steadfast  in  despair, 
As  PlenroB  erst  companion  of  my  yonth, 
Who  swayM  by  gold  forsook  the  path  of  trath, 
Forsook  Melinda  and  incnrred  her  scom, 
To  wed  Amelia,  and  the  error  moum. 
He  sadly  wand'ring  by  the  Bea-beat  shores, 
Till  night  o'erspreads  the  skies  his  woes  deplores, 
Fast  down  his  eheeks  the  briny  torrents  roll, 
And  sorrow's  tide  swells  darkly  on  his  soul ; 
There  lonely  moaning  by  the  snllen  waves, 
Hears  ocean  mntter  storm  from  all  his  caves ; 
Sees  frowning  clonds  the  lofty  ether  sail, 
And  fast  the  silver  host  with  darkness  veil, 
While  roars  the  distant  deep ;  by  slow  d^rees 
To  lofty  monntains  rise  the  boisterous  seas ; 
Hnge,  tnmbling  surges  lash  the  trembling  strand, 
Boíl  back  in  foam  and  whiten  down  the  land, 
The  bushy  cliff  tope  frown  with  gloomier  brows, 
And  groan  and  reel  with  all  their  rustling  bonghs, 
The  quivering  lightningB  shoot  a  sndden  glare, 
Surprise  the  world  ajid  fire  the  fields  of  air ; 
Eedoubled  thnnders  awM  sounding  roll 
Throngh  stormy  heaven  and  shake  the  distant  pole. 

As  he  behólds  the  terrors  of  the  skies, 
He  feels  no  dread  no  chiUing  fears  arise. 
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So  overwhelming  is  the  sense  of  woe, 
TTnheard  the  thimder  roars  and  wild  winds  blow ; 
Its  cruel  pangs  so  grieve  his  feeble  mind, 
That  all  the  horrors  of  the  night  are  Hnd. 
He  thus  exelaims :  Lond  thunders  swifter  roll — 
Ye  pour  dread  comfort  on  my  wounded  soul. 
Thrice  welcome  gloomy  cliffs,  surgo-dashing  Bhore, 
Grim  darting  lightning,  night-invested  hour — 
Yo  screaming  spirits  of  the  tempest  bear 
The  thunder's  chariot  down  the  wilds  of  air ; 
Let  all  his  bolts  ón  Pleuron's  head  be  hurPd, 
To  Bweep  his  nanie  and  being  from  the  worjd. 

He  frantic  speaks,  and  swooning,  strikes  the  grotmd ; 
Nor  hears  the  ocean's  roar ;  ñor  thunder's  soond. 
No  more  distress  his  panting  bosom  rends : 
He  senseless  lies,  and  far  from  helping  friends ; 
While  vision'd  shapes,  and  other  worlds  appear — 
Eljsian  fields,  and  hell's  expansión  drear. 

Meantime  the  storm  subside?,  a  calm  ensues. 
The  clouds  dispersad,  the  stars  faint  light  diffusa 
The  wasted  winds  from  whence  they  carne  repair, 
And  dülcet  fragrance  floats  the  midnight  air. 
Oíd  ocean's  waves  lie  silent  on  their  deep, 
And  earth  and  air  and  main  are  hnsh'd  to  sleep. 

Soon  bright  Aurora  pours  the  early  day 
On  nature's  face  the  gladdening  sun-beams  play. 
In  smiling  lustre  rise  the  verdant  hills, 
And  gently  murm'ring  flow  the  winding  rills. 
Above,  blue  ether  looks  on  earth  serene. 
And  earth  beholds  with  joy  the  cloudless  scene. 
The  leafy  woods  in  fresher  green  revive, 
Confess  the  day  and  seem  with  birds  alive ; 
Translucent  drops  irapend  from  dulcet  flowerp — 
All  nature  brightens  from  th'  abundant  showers. 

Eeviving  Pleuron,  on  the  shore  forlom, 
Casts  tearful  eyes  npon  the  golden  mom. 
Now  thinks  of  plunging  in  the  nnbounded  deep, 
And,  freed  from  miseries,  in  its  bosom  sleep. 
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Jíow  views  the  prospect  of  alluring  Bhades, 
And  happy  flocks  that  roam  the  flow'ry  glades — 
Heara  feather'd  warblers  raise  melodious  voice, 
And  all  the  land  in  variouB  strain  rejoice. 

While  rural  beauty  thus  attracts  his  mind, 
Lo  1  Wisdom  comes  to  wretched  Plenron  kind. 
Acute  pereeption,  born  of  light  divine, 
And  deathless  gracea  on  her  visage  shine. 
She  thus  bespeaks  him,  in  her  guardián  care, 
To  Booth  his  soul  and  drive  away  despair : 

Reject,  sad  Pleuron,  thy  severe  intent : 
SuflScient  'tis  of  foUies  to  repent. 
Let  sober  reason  o'er  thy  passions  sway, 
Ñor  for  one  object  throw  a  world  away. 
Behold  the  beauties  of  the  blooming  plains, 
The  rural  pleasures  of  well-doing  swains  ; 
Philosophy's  delights,  the  sweets  of  lo  ve, 
And  hear  the  songs  that  charm  the  fragrant  grove. 
'Tis  folly  smites  the  breast  and  heaves  the  sigh ; 
To  wisdom  deaf,  unhappy  lovers  die. 
That  mighty  power  who  rules  all  things  below, 
Affords  our  pleasure  and  inflicts  our  woe, 
Perhaps  intends  to  purify  with  tears 
The  soul  before  it  at  his  throne  appears. 
The  objects  interpos'd  'twixt  us  and  bliss, 
He  kind  removes :  and  shall  we  mourn  for  this  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  deathward  take  the  guilty  road, 
Or,  gathering  good  from  evil,  trust  in  God  ? 
Dopart,  then,  Pleuron,  from  the  threat'ning  deep ; 
Enjoy  the  foodful  earth  and  cease  to  weep. 

Thus  spoke  this  heavenly  íriend ;  his  spirits  rose 
This  faint  heart  swell'd,  abated  were  his  woes. 
With  secret  shame  he  quits  the  sounding  shore, 
Quaffs  rising  odors  and  complains  no  more. 
Pleas'd  nature  hails  him  from  her  roay  bowers 
And  soothing  pleasures  gild  the  fleeting  honra. 
Will  Dresus  then  fair  wisdom's  aid  implore, 
To  give  him,  ovor  evil  fortune,  power  ? 
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Dres,  Farewell,  my  Delia,  and  my  moumful  sighs ; 
And  ye,  dejecting  thoughts,  forget  to  rise. 
Adieu,  dear  maid,  that  never  can  be  mine. 
Adieu,  remembrance  of  thy  charmB  divine ; 
Ñor  linger  on  my  bouI  one  thought  of  thee : 
Fop  wisdom  bids  from  thy  lov'd  fonn  to  flee  ? 
Ah  no,  she  tells  me  never  to  deplore, 
The  wither'd  blossom  tears  cannot  restore ; 
Ñor  interdicta  the  memory  of  the  past : 
'Tis  hers  to  think  of  joys  that  could  not  last. 
She  Bits  on  tombs  of  buried  hopes  and  cries : 
Lo!  what  are  these?  consider  and  be  wise. 

Thus  sung  the  shepherds  till  the  starry  veil 
Of  night  with  frosty  stillness  chill'd  the  vale. 
Too  wise  to  nourish  ill-producing  woes, 
They,  with  the  day,  withdrew  to  calm  repose. 
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WINTER 

The  trees,  divested  of  thoir  leaíy  cloud, 
Through  naked  limbs  the  cold  winds  murinnr'd  loud ; 
When  fair  Mahalah,  mouming  for  the  dead, 
Songht  rest  in  wooda,  and  in  the  tears  she  shed. 

Her  grandpa,  pitying,  heard  her  sorrowing  sighs. 
And  thus  address'd  her,  leaning  from  the  skies: 
My  fair  descendant,  check  thy  flowing  tears. 
How  different  from  the  girl  of  other  years  I 
When  like  the  roses  on  the  fertile  plain, 
Thy  visage  bloom'd  and  charm'd  tíie  gazing  swain. 
What  various  troubles  follow  youthftil  days ! 
The  time  of  flattering  hopes  and  blissful  plays. 
A  lovely  child  has  from  thy  arms  been  tom. 
Couldst  thou  behold  him  here  thou  wouldst  not  monm ; 
But  bid  kind  Death  to  baste  th'  immortal  mom  I 
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MaJí.  Mj  hopefol  offspring,  once  his  párente'  pride, 
Like  loveliest  lily  bloom'd,  and  blooming  died 
Ere  thrice  the  world  her  annual  journey  run, 
Around  the  moment  that  his  Ufe  begun  : 
Ere  yet  he  strove  th'  admiring  world  to  please, 
Or  brave  for  glory  life's  tempestnous  seas  ; 
While  I  beliind,  ín  hapless  plight  remain, 
And  monm  the  gift  which  heaven  bestow'd  in  vain. 

Orcmdpa.  Such  are  the  scenes  that  human  Ufe  nnfolda ; 
And  such  the  frequent  prospect  man  beholds : 
His  hopes  are  shaken  by  relentless  hands  : 
Death  chains  the  spirits  with  his  icy  bands. 
Incessant  revolution  shifts  the  scene : 
líow  winter  scowls ;  now  smiles  the  world  in  green : 
TJnceasing  change  on  natnre's  march  awaits : 
One  step  dissolves,  another  step  creates, 
The  stroke  of  fate  'tis  nseless  to  deplore. 
Thongh  winter  kills,  the  vernal  days  restore. 
Seek  consolation  in  the  page  of  truth ; 
In  buoyant  faith  foretaste  immortal  youth. 
Upon  her  pinions  fly  from  gloomy  cares, 
As  birds  froiji  frowns  that  wintry  nature  wears. 
They,  tuneful  songsters  of  the  summer  day 
Eetir'd  beyond  yon  clouds,  appear  to  say ; 
"  Farewell,  ye  frosty  bowers,  that  cease  to  bloom ; 
Our  wings  reléase  us  from  yonr  barren  gloom." 
Their  songs  no  longer  glad  the  faded  grove, 
Whose  dreary  smiles  no  more  excite  to  love. 
Adom'd  with  fleecy  snow  the  boughs  appear, 
The  hoary  garment  of  the  aged  year. 
The  fragrant  breeze  has  left  the  douded  skies ; 
To  chilling  winds  the  leafless  forest  sighs. 
The  rivnlets  groan  in  icy  fetters  bound, 
And  roU  reluctant  o'er  the  frozen  gronnd ; 
Bnt  soon  new  verdure  shall  the  fields  adom  : 
The  flowers,  with  joyftil  tears,  salute  the  morn  ; 
Refreshing  zephyrs  through  the  blossoms  play, 
And  tuneful  songsters  charm  the  wakeful  day  ; 
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Eesoimding  rivulets  wander  through  the  groves, 
And  pleasíng  natore  shines  in  all  her  loves. 
So  shall  thy  joys  revive  and  Borrows  die, 
When  grief 'b  sad  causes  in  oblivion  He ; 
And  thou  again  the  rural  choir  attend, 
And  lose  in  bliss  the  memory  of  thy  friend. 
Tet  shall  thy  fleecy  lambs  confess  thy  care 
And  sportful  play,  though  no  Sylvester  there ; 
Though  he  no  longer,  tripping  o'er  the  mead, 
In  broken  accents,  eloquently  plead. 
Great  nature,  anxious  for  her  lover's  rest, 
Withdrew  him  early  to  her  peaceful  breast : 
Yet  not  unmindftil  of  his  worth,  she  sigh'd 
In  glooni  autumnal  as  her  lov'd  one  died, 
A  vp^hile  inelin'd  to  give  him  back  to  wo 
For  vain  celebrity  and  empty  show  1 
.With  me  he  wanders  in  th'  Elysian  fields, 
He  tastes  the  joys  that  goodness  only  yields  ; 
TTnstáin'd  by  earth  his  lovely  spirit  rose, 
And  left  his  body  to  its  long  repose, 
That  free  from  ills  now  hears  no  tempests  rave : 
Sweet  rest  and  silence  bless  his  humble  grave. 

M,  Feel  as  I  feel  would'st  thou  true  counsel  give : 
Can  fish  in  air,  or  birds  in  water  Uve  ? 
Like  the  drear  aspeet  of  the  autumnal  sky, 
That  shows  the  ypar's  palé  shrouded  hearse  is  nigh, 
The  present  prospect  of  my  life  appears 
O'ercast  with  sorrow's  darkness,  big  with  tears  ! 
I  fain  would  practico  all  your  words  advise ; 
But  flowers  of  May  ill  suit  with  winter's  skies  : 
If^  in  my  bosom,  one  fair  blossom  blow, 
'Tis  quickly  blasted  by  the  breath  of  wo. 
Ah,  let  me  pass  to  some  more  blcst  abode  I 
Kind  angels,  waft  me  on  the  starry  road  1 
Where  age  is  unattended  with  decay, 
And  nature  glories  in  etemal  May ; 
Where  mortal  buds  in  heavenly  youth  unfold, 
And  tuneful  winds  fan  groves  of  living  gold. 
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» 

Orandpa.   Kevolving  seasons  shall  remit  thy  pain  ; 
Eetune  thy  reed  and  cali  thy  joys  again  : 
Thy  woes  will  vanish  in  the  pleasing  sonnds, 
And  earth  forgot,  you  '11  rove  on  heavenly  grotmdB. 
The  soul  that  patient  beara  the  storms  of  fate 
Surmounts  the  troubles  of  terrestrial  state. 
Thou  'It  still  with  pleasure  breathe  the  fragrant  gale, 
And  happy  wander  in  the  flow'ry  vale. 
Though  now  a  snllen  darkness  clouds  yonr  day, 
Though  there  dejected  and  forlorn  yon  st^ay, 
The  flight  of  years  shaU  bear  thy  grief  away. 
FuU  soon  the  trees  will  spread  a  grateful  gloom, 
Involv'd  in  verdant  clonda,  and  odorous  bloom ; 
Then  may'st  thou  linger  in  the  groves,  and  prove 
Thou  still  hast  much  to  lose,  and  much  to  love. 

M,  Alas  1  no  spring  can  checr  the  gloomy  um ; 
Ñor  make  my  darling  to  these  arms  retum. 
When  feeling  shall  be  lull'd  by  fleeting  yeara, 
And  memory  o£  the  lov'd  one  bring  no  tears, 
Then,  nature's  may  give  way  to  reason's  voice ; 
The  heart  forgetfal  of  its  pain  rejoice  j 
But  long,  oh  long,  will  last  my  wintry  gloom  ; 
My  spring  will  sadly  smile  in  barren  bloom. 


THE  BEREAVEMENT. 

'TwAS  night,  and  oh  that  night  was  drear, 
That  from  me  snatch'd  my  parent  dear. 

0  cruel  death,  what  horrid  glare 
Thy  visage  cast  upon  me  there  1 

1  saw  him  gasp ;  his  life  depart ; 

Saw  the  dear  form  tom  from  my  heart  ? 
No ;  still  he  there  superior  lives ; 
There,  still,  a  moumful  pleasure  giv^. 
The  scenes  are  sw^et,  though  ting'd  with  wo, 
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In  meraory's  grateful  light  that  glow ; 
And  oft  T^j  thonghl»  shall  wander  where 
I  knew  a  father's  tender  care. 
Wliat  sorrowB  dirnm'd  my  infant  eye  I 
Wliat  barren  scenes  of  Ufe  were  nigh  I 
An  orphan.lone,  while  fortune  frown'd, 
And  fearfiíl  Bcowl'd  the  world  aronnd. 
Faint  hope  was  in  my  sky  to  cheer ; 
"No  hand  the  bndding  mind  to  rear : 
From  parents,  and  from  riches  hurl'd, 
To  brave  a  selfisL,  thankless  world. 


EOSALINDA. 


Departed  days  carne  o'er  my  sonl, 
While  held  by  elumber'B  Bweet  control ; 
Th'  enchanting  face,  the  graceful  air, 
The  Bnowy  arm,  and  ringlet  fair ; 
The  blooming  groves,  and  shady  bowers, 
Where  happy  roU'd  the  Bximmer  hours ; 
And  art  thou  yet  in  life  ?  I  cried ; 
Then  memory  that  dear  Bcene  belied ; 
And  quick  recall'd  the  monmful  yonth, 
That  cold  Bhe  fell  in  lovely  yonth ; 
That  unavailing  tears  were  Bhed 
For  gentle  EoBalinda  dead : 
That  oíd  and  young  in  Badness  paid 
Funereal  honors  to  the  maid. 
Still  wandering  o'er  a  doBert  way, 
In  BÜver  robes,  Bhe  seem'd  to  Btray, 
Palé,  qnivering,  on  the  moonlit  air : 
I  reach'd  to  grasp  the  spectre  fair. 
Alas !  no  blooming  charmB  were  there ! 
My  armB  cloB'd  through  the  howling  air : 
Fit  emblem  of  my  tronbled  Bonl, 
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That  seeks  green  summer  at  the  pole, 
In  her,  that  with  the  maids  of  oíd,      « 
In  death'B  embraces,  slumbej^B  cold. 

Her  spirit,  mingled  with  the  breeze, 
Flits  o'er  green  hills,  brown  vales,  and  seas ; 
In  roses  blooms ;  in  waters  flows : 
Scents  moming's  breath  ;  in  ether  glows ; 
And  in  the  west,  as  day  declines, 
From  golden  clouds  refulgent  shines. 


OSSIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

O  Tnou  who  walk'st  the  aerial  field, 
Full  órb'd,  and  round,  aswarrior'B  shield. 
Whence  is  thy  ceaseless,  gentle  light  ? 
When  thou  appear'st  in  beauty  bright, 
The  stars,  the  moon,  before  thee  fly ; 
She  hides  her  in  the  westem  sky. 
Thon,  in  thy  journey,  mov'st  alone : 
Who  daré  approach  thee,  blazíng  sun  I 
The  oak  firom  lofty  height  descends ; 
The  rock  beneath  time's  sceptre  bends ; 
Seas  flow,  and  ebb  ;  above  the  sky 
The  moon  is  lost ;  but  thon,  on  high, 
Forever  shedd'st  transcendent  light, 
Eejoicing  in  thy  splendor  bright. 
When  lowers  dark  storm,  with  thnnders  loud, 
And  lightnings  pierce  the  gloomy  doud, 
Thou  look'st  serene  ;  thy  purple  hair 
Wai^es,  smiling,  through  the  troubled  air. 
In  vain  thou  smil'st  on  Ossian's  eyes, 
From  eastem,  or  from  westem  skies : 
No  more  he  sees  thy  moming  state ; 
Ñor  farewell  at  night's  dusky  gate. 
Perhaps,  like  me,  thou  'It  have  thy  end. 
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Slnmbering  in  clouds,  forget  to  Bend 

The  day ;  rejoice,  then,  youthfdl  Bun, 

Ere  dark,  uncheerful  age,  ehall  come  : 

Tis  like  palé  Ltina's  feeble  raya, 

When,  through  thick  míst,  she  seems  to  gaze ; 

Like  winda,  that  from  cold  regions  blow, 

Or  wounded  traveller,  faint  and  slow. 


WISDOM'S  COMMENDATION  OF  HEESELF. 

FBOM  "PEOVEBBS." 

"Who  hears  not  Wisdom  from  high  places  cry — 
Beware,  O  man !  the  illa  that  hídden  lie  1 
Te  fools,  awake  1  and  hear  the  truths  roveal'd 
The  vain  and  wicked  atíU  would  keep  conceal'd : 
111  throw  upon  your  intellectual  night 
A  nseful,  pleasing,  fair  and  heavenly  light. 
Ñor  gema,  ñor  rabies  shall  with  me  compare ; 
Ñor  all  earth's  flattering  honora  prove  so  fair  : 
I  guide  invention's  lofty  flights  afar ; 
Of  aages,  kings,  and  mighty  statea,  the  atar, 
Beneath  my  raya  laws,  fix'd  as  nature,  bloom, 
And  prudent  justice  speaks  th'  offender's  doom. 
Who  me  obeys  shall  walk  life's  easiest  road, 
And,  loving  me,  be  lov'd  by  natnre's  God. 
For  I  with  him  convers'd,  when  time  was  young ; 
Before  these  worlds  from  andent  chaos  sprung. 
I  aaw  when  firat  he  form'd  the  ponderons  ball, 
Bade  monntaina  rise,  and  ocean's  valleys  fall, 
The  fluent  air  in  lofty  regions  play, 
And  clouds,  and  thunders,  throng  the  aerial  way. 
'Tis  my  delight,  with  human  kind  to  dwell ; 
Content  are  they  who  keep  my  precepts  well ; 
And  blést  is  he,  who  watches  at  my  gates ; 
For,  finding  me,  etemal  life  awaits. 
36 


á 
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A  DEEAM  * 

In  darksome  wílds  methotight  I  stray'd 
Forlom,  and  far  from  friendly  aíd. 
Earth  thunder'd  from  her  caves  profound ; 
A  trembling  seiz'd  the  solid  ground. 
"With  voices  strange  thtí  welkin  rung, 
And  fomiB  unseen  in  choras  sung : 

Traveller  1  wheresoe'er  ye  wend, 
Sorrow,  woes,  and  death  attend. 
Pleasing  forras  sweet  bev'rage  gire ; 
Mortals  drink  and  ccase  to  live. 
Hapless  they  whom  genius  fires  ; 
Hapless  they  of  low  desires. 
Few  the  happy  médium  know ; 
All  are  bom  to  sufíer  wo. 
Wildly  toss'd  by  passions  strong, 
On  they  rush  in  courses  wrong, 
Passions  grovelling,  passions  blind 
Rashly  urge  th'  immortal  mind  : 
Now  bid  seek  for  naiight  bnt  gold ; 
Now  for  fame  a  world  be  sold. 
"Warring  nations'  blood  they  sail, 
Vice  their  bark  and  lust  their  gale  I 

While  yet  the  candid,  thriUing  strain 
Was  echoing  o'er  the  gloomy  plain, 
Delightfol  sounds  invade  my  ear 
Of  heavenly  harps  and  voices  near ; 
And  lo !  more  fair  than  blooming  May, 
•   Approach'd  the  Miises^  dancing  gay : 
They  pointed  to  PamasBUs'  height, 
And  thither  bade  me  take  my  flight. 
Straight,  by  the  tonch  ethereal  fir'd, 
I  had  to  that  proud  height  aspir'd ; 
Bnt  Avarice  came.    With  downcast  eje 

*  Wrítten  to  present  to  one  who  adviaed  not  to  write  poetiy,  becaase  poet8 
g^enerally  are  poor. 
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The  varions  arta  o£  thrift  we  try. 

Past  Glory's  votaries,  as  we  bound, 

And  see  them  spreading  splendors  round, 

DiflFosing  Ught  in  great  debates, 

Enacting  laws,  reforming  States, 

Snpporting  virtne,  bold  and  strong, 

In  glowing  eloquence  of  song ; 

Scarce  heeding  wealth,  onr  joy  and  pride, 

Their  thriftless  course  we  loud  deride ; 

Exclaíming :  Fools  !  they  soon  will  know 

That  weálth  excels  all  eke  below. 

But  soon  we  reach'd  life's  jonmey's  end, 

A  point,  where  'tis  too  late  to  mend. 

Then  quick  my  guide  to  ashes  tnm'd ; 

His  eyes  on  me  malignant  bnrn'd. 

I  stood,  methought,  beside  my  grave, 

Beheld  the  cypress  o'er  it  wave, 

While  near  me  pass'd  of  youths  fair  trains 

Outpouring  elegiac  strains. 

Behind,  appear^d  the  pomp  of  war, 

And  Glory  rob'd  the  monmftil  car 

In  liying  light,  and  deathless  bloom  ; 

And  thns  they  sung  her  votary's  doom : 

As  Sol  he  cam^  as  Sol  retir'd, 
Spreading  truths,  by  genius  fir'd. 
He  like  Sol  again  will  rise : 
Virtuous  genius  never  dies ! 

Bright  around  his  deathless  ñame 
Bages  emulation's  flame. 
Bright  will  shine  his  glory's  day, 
TiU  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 

Oflen  may  we  boast  his  peer, 
One  80  great,  so  good,  so  dear ; 
Where  his  honor'd  relies  sleep 
Virtuous  travellers  will  weep, 

When  they  to  his  tomb  repair, 
Seeking  inspiration  there. 
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Long  his  ñame  will  gather  praise, 
Brightening  with  increase  of  days. 

I  wept,  for  I  was  wise  too  late : 
Not  Jove  himself  revereea  fate ; 
And  ask'd  why  e'en  my  heirs  forgot 
To  cast  a  look  npon  this  spot  í 
A  voice  replied,  with  scom  and  rage  : 
"  Yon  Bhed  no  glory  on  yonr  age. 
No  mnse  shall  save  thy  ñame  from  death, 
Or  gíve  thee  Ufe  in  others'  breath  ; 
For  yon  repress'd  the  flame  divine 
That  makes  in  lofty  deeds  to  shine  :' 
With  avarice  quench'd  the  heavenly  fire, 
That  frees  the  sonl  from  low  desire. 
Shall  alavés  to  fortune  honors  flnd 
Like  ^lory's  man-exalting  kind  ? 
Still,  what  most  pleased  claims  yonr  care : 
Still,  deal  with  all  things  as  they  are :     • 
What  fits  the  genins  best,  pnrsne ; 
To  mind  and  body's  wants  be  tme : 
While  yon  ascend  Pamassns'  height, 
Keep  always  fields  of  grain  in  sight. 
Of  tíiese,  forgetful  if  yon  stray, 
Ton  might  the  trust  of  Ufe  betray. 
Man  thwarts  a  law  most  wise  and  good, 
When  without  sweat  he  wins  his  food. 
Hopo  not  to  reap  bnt  what  yon  sow ; 
From  parts,  well  acted,  honors  grow. 
The  muses  never  take  offenoe 
To  see  man  seek  a  competence ; 
But  when  for  wealth  he  needless  bends, 
This,  this  the  heavenly  maids  offends. 

"  Still,  in  thy  sphere,  thon  didst  prevail, 
As  part  of  earth's  essential  tail, 
The  various  world,  'tis  very  plain, 
Must  have  its  legs  as  well  as  brain. 
What  matter  where  one's  lot  is  cast, 
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Ab  tail  or  leg  of  being  yast  ? 

As  one  of  these,  you  labor'd  well ; 

Sink  down,  then,  to  your  narrow  cell ; 

Ñor  think  that  yon  have  liv'd  in  vaiir 

By  getting  all  you  soiight  to  gain, 

Though  form'd.to  sing  the  deathless  strain." 


FKOM  "PKOVERBS." 

EEBUKE-shall  more  than  flattery  gain  applanse. 
Who  harms  his  parents  wars  on  nature's  lawB. 
Who  trust  in  God  shlill  have  a  prosperouB  life. 
FooIb  trust  themselves.    The  proud  are  doom'd  to  strife. 
When  vice  predominates,  fair  virtue  moums ; 
Ñor,  till  puré  justice  reigns,  her  joy  returns. 
Who  feeds  the  poor  shall  dwell  in  pleasnre's  light ; 
Who  on  them  frowns  shall  rove  in  joyless  night. 
The  fool  will  tell  what  wisdom  bids  conceal. 
Who  hasty  speaks  will  foolishness  reveal. 
Meekness  shall  trinmph  o'er  the  grave  of  pride. 
Eash  anger  shows  the  faults  we  fain  would  hide. 


CHEIST  WALKING  ON  THE  SEA. 

Gbim  night  o'erspread  the  deep ;  winds  adverse  blew ; 
The  ship  roU'd  wild,  with  palé  dishearten'd  crow ; 
When,  upright,  walking  on  the  waves,  appears 
Th*  Eternal  Son ;  he  o'er  the  deep  careers 
As  on  dry  land ;  the  mariners  sore  amaz'd, 
Believ'd  they  on  some  troubled  spirit  gazM. 
Not  so ;  "be  fearless ;  for  'tis  me/'  he  cries — 
"  Bid  me  approach  thee,"  Peter  then  replie 
He  bids,  and  Peter  quits  the  rolling  ship, 
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And  walks  secure  along  the  foaming  deep  ; 

But  faithless,  soon  the  waves  had  whelm'd  him  tbere, 

Had  God  not  rais'd,  and  bid  the  billows  spare. 

The  consciouB  tempest  fpom  bis  presence  flew ; 

To  east  and  nortb  the  sighing  blasts  witbdrew ; 

Till  Bolemn  Btilhiess  o'er  the  sea  prevails, 

And  easy  rolls  the  ship,  with  slacken'd  saik. 


PSALM    I. 


God  is  my  rock,  my  sbield,  an^ trust ; 
He  bnmbles  all  my  foes  in  dnst. 
Midst  woes,  to  him  I  raise  my  voice ; 
He  bears,  and  bíds  my  heart  rejoice, 
Though  death  approacb  me,  drear  and  palé, 
And  foes  and  raiseries  prevail. 

To  him  I  cali,  the  God  gives  ear, 
And  rocks  the  ground,  and  quakes  the  sphere ; 
His  nostrils  breathe  devouring  fire ; 
Beíbre  his  way  the  seas  retire ; 
The  shades  of  night  around  him  lower ; 
Red  lightnings  flash,  loud  thunders  roar ; 
Hoarse  bellowing  winds  rend  earth  and  heaven ; 
Stem  fate  before  his  feet  is  driven  ; 
Ñor  earth  withstands  his  arrows  dread — 
Eocks  meit,  bilis  fall,  and  wake  the  dead. 

Is  tbis  because  his  David  wins 
His  friendship  for  eschewing  sins  ? 
The  npright  man  His  God  will  guard ; 
He  ne'er  shall  want  a  due  reward ; 
For  David's  God  is  great  and  just. 
And  him  in  every  plight  I'll  trust. 
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FKOM  SOLOMON'S  SONGS. 


O,  LET  me  of  thy  kisses  Bhare, 

The  ointments  sweet  perfiíme  thy  haír. 

Supreme  delight  thy  ñame  inspires, 

Thy  presence  tindles  virgins'  fires. 

A  kinder  love  bestow  on  me, 

And  I'll  that  love  repay  to  thee ;  , 

'  Twill  fire  my  memory  more  than  wine ; 

For  snre  my  love  is  most  divine. 

Thongh  black  I  am,  my  form  is  fair 

As  Solomon's  tents  or  cnrtains  are  : 

Ñor  should  complexión  change  my  fate ; 

'Twas  cans'd  by  wrong  domestic  hate : 

My  brethren  made  me  till  their  vine, 

Thongh  I  bestow'd  no  care  on  mine, 

Where  feed  thy  flocks  at  noon  t    Oh  1  where  ?  ' 

For  why  shonld  I  not  meet  thee  there  1  j 

Thon  art  to  me  the  myrrh  or  rose. 

Oh  1  conldst  thon  on  my  breaste  repose,  I 

That  we  might  talk  in  tender  sighs,  i 

And  néctar  qnaff  from  dove-like  eyes  1 

Onr  bed  is  green,  and  far  more  fair  ^         I 

Than  Pharoah's  chariots  Solomon's  are. 

I 

n.  I 

A  lily,  midst  the  thorns,  is  she ;  j 

Ñor  can  the  rose  out-blossom  me  1 
She's  like  the  tree  that  apples  bears, 
Its  head  in  gloomy  woods  that  rears. 
I  sat,  while  hnng  her  branches  o'er, 
And  dnlcet  was  the  fruit  they  bore. 
My  love,  in  wakefnl  fancy,  roves 
A  yonthfíil  roe  through  blooming  groves. 
As  once  I  slept,  he  kind  did  say, 
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Bise,  rise  my  love  and  come  away ; 
For  winter's  past,  the  sky  is  bland, 
The  turtle's  voice  is  in  the  land ; 
The  línnets  sing,  the  flowere  appear, 
ÁDd  sweetly  Bmiles  the  roUing  year : 
Delightful  odors  charm  the  day : 
Kise,  rise  my  love  and  come  away ! 


JOB  m.  PAEAPHEASED. 

Di£  the  day  that  I  was  bom, 
Darkness  hide  its  evil  mom  ; 
God,  behold  it  not,  ñor  Ught, 
Sink  it  in  profoundest  night, 
Let  it  not  increaae  the  year : 
JoylesB  flolitude  be  there. 

Be  no  mom  ñor  twilight  grey 
On  that  early,  lackless  day. 
Why  beheld  it  not  my  death  ? 
Why  did  milk  Bupport  my  broath  ? 
Endless  sleep  had  held  me  bound 
In  forgetfiíliiess  profound ; 
Whero  repose  the  kings  of  oíd, 
HeedlesB  of  their  thrones  of  gold. 
There  the  wicked  ne'er  molest ; 
There  can  weary  monmers  rest ; 
Prisoners  no  oppression  bear : 
Orcat  and  small  are  equal  there. 
Henee,  can  misery  see  delight 
Beaming  through  life's  dreary  night ; 
Meet  with  joy  the  herald  palé ; 
Fearless  enter  death's  dark  vale. 

Why  to  man  is  knowledge  given  i 
Hmnble  instrmnent  of  Heaven ! 
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Sorrows  thick  upon  me  pour, 
What  I  fear'd  has  whelm'd  me  o'er. 
Tasting  joy,  I  Bwallpw'd  pain — 
Prudence,  all  thy  cares  were  vain  ! 


YOUTH. 


See,  ftirrow'd  age,  yon  blithsome  boy ; 
His  tender  heart  o'erflowa  with  joy ; 
E'en  like  the  summer  cloud  he  weeps, 
And  Boft  as  twilight  shades  he  sleeps. 

'Tis  now  his  happy  day  of  prime ; 
He  feels  no  gnilt,  he  knows  no  crime : 
He  Bees  no  ills  that  torture  thee  ; 
But  lives  from  care  and  sorrow  free. 

The  rising  scenes  of  nature  gay 
To  him  superior  charms  display ; 
The  ways  of  manhood  seem  so  fair, 
He  fain  would  Bwiftly  travel  there. 

Ah !  infancy,  how  happily  blind  1 

Hope's  pleasing  scenes  thou  ne'er  shait  find : 

Before  the  silvery  hairs  appear 

We  moum  you  gone,  and  age  so  near ! 

But  man  shall  be  forever  young, 
(For  Virtue's  sake  so  Hope  has  sung,) 
When  past  death's  valley,  dark  and  drear, 
And  bloom  through  HeaYen's  etemal  year. 
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THE    WRECK. 

The  8iin  roU'd  down  the  western  steep, 
And  grim,  and  dark,  night  cloth'd  the  deep. 
Ñor  star,  ñor  moon,  was  seen  above ; 
But  blackest  cloiids,  by  auster  drove ; 
When,  Budden,  bnrst  the  Btorm  aronnd, 
With  lightning  flash,  and  thnnder  soiind ; 
Thick  streaming,  dash'd  big  floods  of  rain, 
And  winds  msh'd  dreadful  o'er  the  main. 

Ere  while,  the  lofty  canvas  furl'd, 
The  maríner  bravea  the  watery  world : 
Swift,  down  the  dark  profound,  he  glides ; 
Swift,  midfit  the  flashing  clonda,  he  rides : 
Now,  deep  through  dark'ning  valleys  flies ; 
Now,  dances  wild  through  stormy  skies, 
On  peaks  of  rushing  monntaíns  tost ! 
In  gloomy  caves  of  ocean  lost ! 

Palé  terror  reigns,  loud  calis  the  tar, 
Eesisting  vain  the  watery  war. 
At  length  he  ntters  smother'd  cries, 
Ingulph'd,  and  in  the  wild  waste  dies ; 
His  winding  sheet,  the  angry  swell ; 
The  howling  storm  his  fíineral  knell. 


THE   SLAVE'S    SOLILOQUT. 

When  first  my  wandering  mind  b^an 
To  feel  the  joys  and  woes  of  man, 
How  pleasant  was  the  Bentang  tree 
That  cooPd  my  countrymen  and  me ! 
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Beneath  it's  shade  my  kindred  Bmil'd : 
A  sister,  like  fair  moming,  mild, 
A  father  kiud,  and  mother  dear, 
Protecting,  cheer'd  iny  gay  career. 

The  lovely  maidens,  sweet  and  coy, 
Held  distant  etill  hope's  promis'd  joy  ; 
But  oft  sky-roving  fancy  there 
Gave  to  my  arme  the  tender  fair. 

Before  me  what  blest  seasons  sprung ! 
What  tales  deceitful  fortune  sung  ! 
Gay  hoy,  she  said,  the  time  w¡ll  be 
When  love  and  wealth  shall  wait  on  thee. 

Alas,  that  time  was  distant  far : 
Fast  onward  roll'd  the  storm  of  war : 
It  ruin'd  all  that  pleas'd  before — 
Tt  hnrl'd  me  e'en  from  AfKc's  shore. 

CTnhappy  África  how  long 
Must  thou  give  theme  of  tragic  song ! 
Till  avance  dies,  or  Christians  bend 
To  practico  precepts  they  commend  ? 

Nów  midst  nnfeeling  men,  in  chains, 
I  rave  and  weep  o'er  ocean's  plains  ; 
Drove  by  the  roving  wind  that  fann'd, 
In  happier  times,  my  native  land. 

Soft  skies  no  longer  yield  delight ; 
No  dreamless  slumbers  shorten  night ; 
No  kind  sensation  gives  the  breeze : 
All  happiness  from  Mungo  flees  1 

Monming  my  fate,  I  ask  of  heaven, 
Why  winds  are  to  injustice  given  ? 
Why  shines  the  snn  on  deed  so  foul  ? 
Why  points  the  niagnet  to  the  pole — 
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Assisting  wicked  men  to  bear 

To  loath'd  disgrace,  and  dark  despair 

The  African,  and  no  red  arm, 

Eeach'd  from  wrong'd  heaven,  to  do  them  harm  ? 

But  true,  that  wind  íb  fair  to  none 
Which  wafts  to  crime ;  ñor  kind  the  snn 
That  lights  the  way ;  the  magnet'fi  course 
Conducta  to  misery  and  remorse. 

That  untried  life  must  soon  begin, 
When  conscience,  shuddering  at  the  sin, 
With  lond  lament  shall  curse  the  hour, 
T'  eñslave  mankind  they  had  the  power. 

Yet  no  relief  their  endless  pains 
Can  me  afford,  in  cruel  chains  : 
To  me  restore  no  parent's  form, 
Ñor  hush  misfortune's  withering  storm. 

Ah !  while  I  see  their  futuro  doom, 
My  mind  is  wrapt  in  deeper  gloom. 
No  cruel  joy  poor  Mungo  bears, 
That  his  wo  ends,  but  never  theirs. 

May  he  soon  land  on  death's  calm  shore, 
Where  vice  can  never  triumph  more ; 
Clay-cold  and  dead  to  earth  retum, 
Forget  this  life,  and  cease  to  moum. 


NAPOLEONES  FALL  AND  MOKAL  GKANDEUR. 

How  weak  the  prop  of  human  trust ! 
AU  earthly  things  go  down  to  dust  1 
The  chief  who  order'd  many  throne, 
Who  view'd  great  nations  as  his  own, 
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The  friend  of  merit  and  her  train, 
Or  seen  in  princes  or  the  swain 
Is  reft  of  lofty  sway,  how  soon ! 
What  darkness  clouds  his  blazing  noon  I 

Though  his  great  mind  and  matchless  power, 
That  aw'd  the  world,  now  awe  no  more ; 
False  jfriends  forsake,  and  lowering  night 
Succeed  fair  victory's  dazzling  Kght. 
His  fame  shall  stíll  refiílgent  rise ; 
MisfortnnS  lifts  him  to  the  skies  I 

In  moral  strength  he  soars  elate, 
And  trimnphs  o'er  the  storma  of  fate; 
With  firmness  fortunéis  anger  braves ; 
The  mind  (his  better  kingdom)  saves. 
Ñor  needs  the  aid  of  suicide, 
The  fooPs  relief  for  wounded  pride. 

Gay  fancy  oft  shall  haunt  his  isle 
To  see  him  o'er  earth's  baubles  smile  : 
And  thither  admiration  stray 
To  riew  the  evening  of  his  day  ; 
To  see  the  great,  by  doom  severe, 
Upon  misfortune's  bosom  drear 
In  converse  with  the  glorioae  past. 
He  knows  his  fame  with  earth  will  last ; 
That  kings  perceive  he  filis  the  world, 
A  throne  whence  one  cannot  be  hurPd, 
And  feels  that  he  all  eyes  confines, 
And,  thongh  in  ruins,  réalms  outshines. 


TO  MT  OLD  HORSE  SHANDT. 

Why  Í8  my  breast  o'ercast  with  sorrow ! 

Indeed  no  fop  ñor  fool  is  dead  : 
Plain  dealing  Shandy  sees  no  morrow ; 

An  honest  friend  as  e'er  wore  head. 
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He  was  not  skilPcl  like  human  lords ; 
.  Tet  of  hÍ8  powers  he  well  dispos'd : 
He  lost  no  time  with  lying  words : 

ni8  deeda  his  brethren's  faults  disclos'd. 
Let  all  who  fitly  act  their  part, 

Though  more  or  less  with  legs  Biipplied, 
Eeceive  the  reverence  of  the  heart, 

To  nature  and  to  truth  allied. 

Tes,  he 'has  gone  the  race-ground  o'er, 
Whence  baek  he  ne'er  will  canter  iftore ; 
Ñor  hold  his  tail  aloft,  and  squeel, 
And  in  oíd  stumps  see  shapes  of  de'íL 
Upon  this  life  has  tnm'd  his  heels, 
lío  more  will  whinny  for  his  meáis  ; 
But  on  th'  bounteous  earth  will  sleep 
In  dreamless  rest,  till  up  he  leap 
In  form  of  pink,  or  clover  green, 
And  bloom  amidst  some  rural  sceoe  : 
In  thousand  shapes  his  poor  remains 
May  Bwell  the  beauty  of  the  plains. 

Poor  beast,  thou  hast  no  ghost  for  de'ils 
To  pinch  and  crack  on  buming  wheels  ; 
But  if  thou  had^st  I  cannot  think 
The  rogues  would  break  thy  rest  a  wint 
Thou  seldom  didst  from  duty  stray, 
Though  tempted  much  by  oats  or  hay. 
How  oft  thou  did'st  to  church  repair 
And,  tied  to  stake,  do  penance  there  1 
I  saw  oíd  grandam  thither  ride 
High  on  thy  back,  with  youthful  pride, 
While  beaus  at  distance  strain'd  their  eyes 
At  winter  in  fair  summer's  guise. 

In  youth,  you  triumph'd  in  the  race, 
And  leap'd  all  fences  in  the  chase ; 
But  palsying  age  deprlv'd,  at  length, 
Of  graceful  gait  and  usefiíl  strength. 
E'en  thou  could'st  see  in  thy  short  day 
Thy  easy  wrack  and  pace  decay 
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To  awkward  trot,  while  disrespect 
Thy  frailty  foUow'd  with  ueglect. 

Thou  quite  hast  slipp'd  thy  bridle  now ; 
Eluded  being's  joy,  or  wo. 
Althangh  in  life  thou  wast  a  slave, 
And  thy  cold  remnant  fonnd  no  grave ; 
Tet  many  a  sinner,  idly  great, 
May  envy  thee  so-  mean  a  fate. 

No  more  thy  night  is  vex'd  with  dreams 
Of  mounting  hills  in  loaded  teams ; 
No  more  thou  dread'st  the  morning  sun 
Will  see  thee  with  a  chariot  run  : 
No  more  thou  wilt  to  weddings  go 
For  human  sport  to  suffer  wo. 
In  short,  'twero  hard  to  count  thy  gain, 
By  quitting  this  rough  sod  of  pain. 
The  sons  of  man  may  eamest  pray, 
That  none  pursue  more  hurtful  way ; 
.  That  every  future  hero  prove 
As  worthy  of  his  country's  love : 
like  thee  the  world's  affections  keep ; . 
Ñor  tiU  he  dies  make  mortals  weep. 


TRANSLATION  OF  PETRARCH'S  ADDRESS  TO  VIRGIL 

ON  VIBITIIÍO  MANTUA,  TIBQIL'S  NATITB  PLACB. 

Where  dwell'st  thou  now,  thou  poet  great  ? 
The  honor  of  the  Eoman  state — 
The  muses'  hope — O  tell  me  where ; 
Or  in  dark  hell,  or  upper  air ; 
Or  with  Apollo  and  the  Nine, 
Enchanted  by  their  songs  divine.  , 

Perhaps  Elysian  fields  ye  rove ; 
With  Homer  walk  the  happy  grove, 
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And  otherB  of  iminortal  ñame, 
Who  strung  the  Ijro  and  shine  in  fame. 
Infonn  me  if  your  dreams  were  true ; 
What  life  yon  lead,  what  joya  pursue. 

I  glad  believe  thy  moments  roll, 
Where  never  comes  imhappy  Bonl ; 
If  hnman  shades  thy  heaven  ascend, 
May  mine  thy  golden  courts  attend. 
Thy  poems'  fate  I'll  tell  thee  then — 
The  glory  they  Ve  to  Mantna  been. 
Thy  natÍYe  land  has  had  its  woes ; 
But  yet  remains  unrul'd  by  foes. 
'Tis  there  I  write,  by  thee  inspir'd ; 
Midst  rocks  and  fields  where  yon  retir'd : 
On  silver  Mincio's  banks  1  rove, 
Where  oft  yon  songht  the  shady  grove ; 
Where  on  the  verdant  grasa  ye  lay, 
And  shnnn'd  the  snltry  heat  of  day. 
All  these  remind  me  of  thy  ñame— ^ 
They  fire  my  breast  and  boast  thy  fame. 

Forbear  to  ask  the  Eoman  lot ; 
Ah  1  better  that  ye  know  it  not. 
Leam  rather  how  thy  works  have  prov'd ; 
Oíd  Tityrus'  songa  are  still  belov^d ; 
Nought  with  your  Q^orgics  can  compare ; 
The  fields  stíll  blossom  heavenly  fair ; 
Your  Eneis  o'er  the  world  abounds, 
Delighting  with  its  martial  sounds : 
What  gratitude  Augustus  claims, 
Who  anatch'd  it  from  devouring  flames  I 

Adieuy  great  bard,  forever  dear ; 
My  thanks  to  Hesiod  and  Homer  bear. 
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PEAOE. 


Hail  blooming  peace,  enchanting  power, 
Forever  bless  the  muses'  bower. 
Fair  sov'reign  of  the  age  of  gold, 
Thy  reign  with  joy  the  good  behold ; 
It  spreads  the  osefol  and  the  fair ; 
Of  charity  extends  the  care ; 
Of  human  anger  slakes  the  fire, 
And  calms  the  tumult  of  desire. 
As  comes  she  from  her  native  skies, 
What  prospeets  cheer  the  good  and  wise ! 
Blithe  industry  on  frugal  wings, 
Contentment,  wealth  and  pleasure  brings. 
Mild  innocence,  the  graces  gay. 
And  bright-eyed  hope  around  her  play. 
Her  gentle,  soul-exalting  mood 
Disperses  ein's  unhappy  brood : 
Before  her  envy  turna  to  praise, 
And  malice  pours  of  love  a  blaze. 
More  fair  than  rosy  tranquil  mom, 
With  whom  the  loveliest  scenes  are  born ; 
Her  countenance  casts  a  light  divine ; 
Her  looks  the  melting  bow  outshine. 

Would  man  her  happy  counsels  keep, 
Humanity  might  cease  to  weep, 
The  voice  of  battle  cease  to  roar, 
And  fields  be  stain'd  with  blood  no  more. . 


THE   CONSENT. 

An  oak  thick  clouds  of  foliage  bears  ; 
And  high  above  the  groves  appears 
In  its  wide  shade  a  blooming  boy, 
Contented,  sings  the  notes  of  joy  ; 

37 
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Disporting  in  life's  hopeful  mom, 
He  in  its  roses  finds  no  thom. 
In  verdant  plains  and  shady  bowere, 
Komantic  mountains,  fields  of  flowers, 
He  roves  and  feels  no  ill  control ; 
No  fiírious  passions  tosa  his  sonl ; 
His  faithíiil  dog,  d'elighted,  pl^y^? 
And  frisking  round,  his  love  bétrajrs : 
His  lambs  on  flowery  béds  repose ; 
The  bending  grasses  o'er  them'dose — 
While  Sol  higli  blazes,  and  the  trees 
Faint  whisper  in  the  fragrant  bréeze : 
When  lo  1  a  dulcet  voice  he  hears 
Express  a  maiden's  hop^  and  fears  : 

Unnumber'd  days,  I've  look'd  for  thee : 
Ah,  sad  and  irksome  days  to  me  1 
I  could  not  tliink  a  swain  would  shun 
The  tender  breast  his  beauty  won ; 
His  fond  adorer  and  his  friend, 
Whose  love  but  wíth  her  life  will  end. 
Of  noble  parents  is  my  strain ; 
But  wealth  and  pomp,  you  tempt  in  vain, 
When  Hiram  walks  along  my  grove, 
Befulgent  in  the  arms  of  love  1 
O  blooming  lands !  why  should  ye  know 
Distress,  or  hear  the  voice  of  woe  1 
Ah !  why  he  wrong'd  a  heart  so  true ! 
That  e'en  forsakes  a  world  for  you  1 
That  lets  high  suitors  cheerless  rove, 
And  tell  to  trees  their  hopeless  love ; 
Engrave  her  ñame  on  poplars  fair, 
And  give  their  sighs  to  needless  air. 
But  ah,  what  boots  it  to  imploro ! 
ni  seek  the  grave  and  weep  no  more. 
Perhaps  in  fiíture  days  you'U  shed 
A  pitying  tear  for  Julia  dead ; 
Lament  her  lost  thou  wouldst  not  save, 
And  Btrew  sweet  roses  on  her  grave. 
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The  youth  exclaims :  Let  not  decline 
In  storms  a  day  so  fair  as  thine  I 
Let  many  a  rose  thy  bosom  grace, 
And  many  a  kiss  impress  thy  face, 
Ere  Hiram  stand  by  Julia's  grave ; 
If  aught  in  him  has  power  to  save. 
Thus  he  ;  and  straight  the  maid  refus'd  ; 
And  wonder'd  he  snch  language  us'd : 
Alas  1  said  she,  niay  one  not  joke, 
And  not  your  irnpudence  provoke  ? 
Still  love  had  stung  each  gentle  breaat 
*  And  both  excluded  fróm  the  blest. 


DISPUTE  BETWEEN  LABAN  AKD  JACOB. 

What  is  my  fault  that  merits  this  pursuit  ? 
My  goods  thou  hast  explor'd ;  what  hast  thon  fonnd 
Of  thine  ?    If  anght,  expose  it  to  onr  trains, 
That  they  onr  lot  raost  rigidly  decide. 
With  hunger  pinch'd  I  serv'd  thee  twenty  years, 
Ñor  used  for  food  thy  she  goats  or  thy  rams : 
If  beasts  devour'd  our  flocks,  I  bore  the  loss, 
Not  thou ;  dry  winds  parch'd  Jacob's  face  by  day, 
Sleep  fled  his  eyes  by  night  for  twenty  years ; 
Fonrteen  of  which  I  serv'd  to  get  ray  wives, 
And  six  to  got  my  cattle ;  full  ten  times 
Yon  chang'd  my  wages,  and  e'en  now  had  sent 
Me  oft'  in  cmpty  plight,  had  not  my  God 
Beheld  his  servantes  woe,  and  thee  rebnk'd. 

I  blush  to  mention,  though  it  should  convince 
Of  my  great  grievances,  that  shameless  breach 
Of  a  plain  contract  on  thy  part  to  palm 
On  me  thy  eldest  danghter :  when  'twas  told 
To  me  that  Rachel  had  possess'd  my  bed 
By  thy  deluding  tongne,  I  went  with  joy, 
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Such  joy  as  in  this  scfrry  mood  I  scarce 
Can  well  explain,  t'  enjoy  her  radiant  charms, 
Charms  won  by  sweat  of  sev'n  laboríous  years; 
But  O  what  fraud  the  morning  sun  display'd  ! 
What  perfidy  I  may  Buch  morn  ne'er  return, 
Cold  disappointment  gathering  on  its  brow — 
There  teah  lay  for  Racliel — fruitful  vine ! 
Snre  angel's  pity  for  my  lot,  made  her 
A  consolation  to  my  mind,  a  root 
Of  Jacob's  seed :  bnt  this  was  my  good  luck 
And  not  thy  honesty.     Then  seven  years  more 
Yon  made  me  toil  for  Kachel — kindest  spouse ! 
Won  Bpite  of  frand  and  fonrteen  toilsome  years  I 
Now  what  hast  thon  to  ask  of  me  bnt  frowns  ? 
Sure  nothing  else  I  owe,  yet  take  my  smíles, 
For  evil,  injnr'd  Jacob  good  repays. 

Thns  he,  while  Bachel  on  the  stolen  gods 
Sat  deeply  anxions ;  Laban  then  replied : 

I  nought  required  of  thee  bnt  what  seem'd  just. 
If  I  have  err'd,  'twas  human  natnre  enr'd, 
Not  me ;  'twas  accident,  and  not  design, 
That  made  me  wrong  thee ;  for  snspicion  strong 
ürg'd  me  to  this  pursnit ;  thon  gav'st  the  cause 
Thereof,  by  this  most  secret  flíght,  as  if 
Thy  conscience  had  condemn'd  thee — happy  time, 
When  by  strict  search  I  can  pronounce  thee  free 
From  such  snspicion  I     Thon  ijhouldst  deem  it  well 
To  have  by  trial  thy  innocencc  confirm'd. 

Blame  then  thy  flight,  for  this  pursnit,  not  me  : 
My  gods  were  lost  at  thy  departure  sly ; 
Henee,  erring  reason  taught  me  to  believe 
They  kept  thee  company ;  though  I  did  donbt, 
That  yon  would  do  a  sacrilegious  theft ; 
And  I  rejoice  to  find  yon  innocent, 
Though  much  'twas  fcar'd  'twonld  diflTerently  transpire ; 
For  vice  from  little  seeds,  quite  nnperceiv'd, 
Will  on  occasion  grow  and  bloom  aloft, 
And  with  chill  shade  make  virtue's  flow'rets  pine : 
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Tour  early  frauds,  irnpos'd  npoii  your  sire, 
To  get  your  brother's  birtbright,  plainly  show 
Yon  daré  transgress  the  rule  of  honesty : 
That  fraud,  on  a  blind  parent  practis'd,  soars 
Above  all  frauds,  that  Laban  ever  thought ! 

Though  your  excuse  for  fomicating  Leah 
Were  true,  was  my  deception  wicked  ? 
'Gainst  filial  duty,  and  a  brother's  right, 
Like  yours  í  ah,  no  1  inven tion  cannot  find 
On  me  it  seems  a  fraud  to  equal  yours ! 

Audacity,  to  cheat  thyself,  and  say 
Unblushingly  'twas  me,  that  did  the  deed ! 
Yon  hop'd  to  soil  the  virgin  Leah's  ñame, 
Then  plead  mistake,  and  still  with  Eachel  wed  ; 
A  double  field,  thus  reap,  by  double  game, 
While  the  dishonor  was  upon  my  house. 
This  could  a  father  brook  ?    To  cast  the  stain 
Of  whoredom  from  my  family,  I  bade 
Thee  wed  the  one  thy  ardor  had  embrac'd ; 
Yet  by  a  charity,  how  undeserv'd ! 
Allow'd  thee  to  remain,  and  purchase  Eachel, 
And,  at  my  cost,  accumulate  much  wealth. 
How  far  yon  merited  my  blessing,  hear — 
Each  pact  of  ours  was  made  a  path  to  fraud ; 
Regardless  of  our  meaning,  thou  didst  'deem 
Thyself  quite  lucky,  if  a  wretched  quirk 
Spoke  in  thy  favor,  glorying  in  that 
AVTiich  honest  men  would  deem  a  scandal  foul. 
Beneath  ambiguous  language  thou  wouldst  hide 
The  letter,  not  the  spirit  of  our  pacts, 
Thy  chief  regard  commanded — shclter  mean  I 
Witness  the  strip'd  and  speckled  whips  you  placed 
In  watering  troughs,  to  take  from  me  my  flock 
By  certainty,  while  I  reposad  on  chance, 
Ñor  thought  the  solemn  contract  to  infringe. 
After  these  frauds  of  thine,  ungrateful  frauds, 
Dar'st  thou  rebuke  me  for  dishonesty  í 
And  why  this  plaint  of  hunger  and  of  toil : 
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Becauae  it  wrought  thee  poverty  ?  sure  not ; 

You  rival  oldest  patriarchs  in  wealth. 

You  labor'd  well  indeed  ;  but  who  has  reap'd 

Most  profit  of  that  labor  ?     'Tis  not  I. 

Look  whence  ye  spning,  and  wliat  thon  art  this  day : 

Tlion  wast  a  wanderer  poor ;  upon  my  boughs 

Tby  vine  I  lifted,  gave  it  nourishment ; 

Now  witb  what  clustering  riches  art  thou  fraught ! 

0  where  couldst  thou  have  toil'd  to  better  parpóse 
Than  under  me  ?    If  firom  th'  amount  of  firuit 
The  tree  is  judg'd,  all  must  infer  that  mine 

Has  been  qnite  fruitM  of  good  things  to  you. 
If  thou  didst  not  eat  mutton,  'twas  because 
Thou  wouldst  not  do  it.     If  you  bore  the  loss 
Of  catüe  violently  ruin'd,  'twas  for  that 
Thou  didst  omit  to  keep  them  from  that  ruin. 
For  thy  omissions  do  not  blame  me ;  ñor 
Arraign  me  for  the  winds  that  parch'd  thy  face. 
Bíad  I  the  winds  controll'd,  a  milder  air 
Had  fann'd  thy  face  by  day :  had  I  possess'd 
Those  eyes  that  could  not  sleep  in  such  employ 
By  night,  and  free  to  seek  a  happier  state, 

1  had  80  done,  unless  rewarded  well 

For  that  unusefiíl  wakefdlness — ^but  hear : 
He  whom  IVe  bless'd  I  hope  will  wish  me  well, 
And  shield  me  from  my  enemies,  and  aid 
Me  in  my  age  to  walk  contentment's  road. 
I  then  propose,  we  join  in  leagiies  of  peace, 
And  raise  a  monument  in  sign  thereof 
To  futuro  generations,  that  our  seed 
Observe  the  duty  we  tliereby  impose. 
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TO    THE   MUSES. 

Blest  muses,  all  your  succor  bring ; 
O  teach  a  child  of  earth  to  sing  1 
Come,  with  me  rove  by  lucid  streams, 
That  glimmer  bríght  in  Phoebus'  beams ; 
Or,  midst  the  flowers,  in  tuneful  play 
Pursue  sweet  pleasnre  all  the  day ; 
With  zephyrs  kiss  the  qidvering  green, 
Addressing  nature,  beauty's  queen  : 
Or  sing  of  artless  lo  ve  of  swains, 
Of  héroes,  realms,  and  sanguine  plains, 
And  hannting  palace,  town,  or  grove, 
Your  heavenly  natnre  let  me  prove  ! 
Descanting  on  the  things  of  earth, 
The  pupil  show  the  teacher's  birth  ; 
Ñor  give  the  world  a  single  line, 
That  serves  not  virtue's  cause  divine. 


NOON. 


The  shepherdess,  with  looks  serene 
Attends  her  flocks ;  tliey  eye  their  queen 
With  secret  pleasnre,  visage  kind, 
And  all  that  shows  the  happy  mind. 
She  to  a  shady  oak  retires, 
While  Sol  mid  heaven  outpours  his  fires. 
While  sultry  breezes  faintly  play  * 

O'er  fragrant  plains,  and  die  away. 
The  shepherd  there,  repos'd  from  toils, 
Eeceives  her  with  admiring  smiles  ; 
And  both  reclin'd  upon  the  grass, 
In  converse  sweet  the  moments  pass ;  . 
And  thus  she  sings :  How  fair  the  flowers 
On  which  we  spend  the  fleeting  hours  I 
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In  other  times,  beside  a  rill 
That  half  encircles  yonder  hill, 
I  led  my  flocks  to  quaff  the  stream, 
Bright  glitterihg  in  the  lunar  beam, 
While  round  me  soothing  winds  eonvey'd 
A  fragrance  from  this  flowery  glade ; 
Then  evening  spread  her  dusky  wing, 
And  feather'd  songsters  ceas'd  to  sing. 
Blest  warblers  of  the  woods  and  plains — 
They  please  the  world  with  grateful  strains* 
Gay  liberty  among  them  dwells, 
And  animates  their  tuneful  spells. 
When  balmy  breezes  softly  play, 
And  ether  smiles  in  cloudlesB  day, 
Or  when  green  Bummer's  sudden  showers 
Expel  them  from  the  festive  bowers, 
We  hear  no  thankless  voice  repine ; 
They  sit  beneath  some  drooping  vine, 
Until  the  clouds  no  longer  rain, 
And  heaven's  fair  brow  is  olear  again. 
Then  loud  their  happy  accents  rise, 
The  earth  rejoicea,  smile  the  skies  ! 

The  Bhepherd  then :  Beneath  a  tree 
One  Uves,  as  fair  as  life  can  be. 
In  lovely  splendor  roU  her  eyes, 
like  stars,  exulting  as  they  rise. 
Her  breath  in  tuneful  numbers  flows, 
Which,  echoing  through  the  listening  groves, 
Attracts  the  feather'd  nations  round, 
And  mm  delighted,  hear  the  sound, 
Respectful  glance  at  beauty's  throne, 
Admiring  treasure  not  their  own, 
And,  thinking  of  his  bliss,  the  while 
Behold  a  happier  lover  smile 
In  hymen's  band  :  then  let  us  raise 
To  heaven  a  gratefiíl  song  of  praise, 
For  all  that  nature's  hand  bestows 
To  form  our  bliss,  or  ease  our  woes ; 
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Since  here,  remote  from  war's  alarma, 
Where  folly  seldom  struts  in  arma, 
We  live  in  plenty's  smiling  sphere, 
And  peaceful  run  in  life's  career. 

He  next  of  bnried  kindred  sings, 
And  back  to  life  past  actions  brings. 
Aerial  sliapes  seem  hovering  round, 
Repeating  oft  the  silver  sonnd. 

He  sings  the  grace  bis  God  displays  ; 
The  happiness  of  virtue's  ways  ; 
And  asks  of  innocence  and  peace 
The  gentle  reign  to  never  cease, 
That  filis  his  bosom  with  delight, 
And  gives  of  heaven  a  prospect  bright. 
The  blazing  sonrce  of  life  and  day 
Receives  the  tribute  of  his  lay  : 
He  ardent  tries,  but  tries  in  vain, 
To  paint  the  glories  of  his  reign, 
The  radianee  of  the  purple  dawn, 
The  sparkling  of  the  dewy  lawn, 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  his  noon, 
His  bright  investment  of  the  moon, 
And  him  deseen  ding  in  the  west 
Mild  gazing,  like  a  spirit  blest. 

The  shepherd  eeas'd,  then  sweet  and  wild, 
His  spouse  thus  sung  of  Fancy's  child : 

Pour'd  on  hills  the  morning  light ; 
Fled  the  stars  and  suUen  night ; 
Flora  lovely,  blushing  smil'd ; 
Fragrance  flow'd  on  zephyrs  mild ; 
Rob'd  in  bloom  were  groves  and  plains ; 
Birds  were  warbling  duleet  strains ; 
Dew-drops  bright  impearPd  the  flowers ; 
Joyftil  flew  the  blooming  hours  ! 

Through  the  shadowy  forest  wild 
Wander'd  fancy's  rapturous  child, 
Wooing  nature,  beauty's  queen  ! 
Drest  with  flow'r-béspangled  green. 
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On  her  breast,  in  caroless  play, 
Loud  he  swell'd  the  lofty  lay, 
While  the  various  beings  round 
Silent  heard  the  pleasing  sound  : 
Scowling  bulla  forgot  to  roar ; 
Flocks  delighted  fed  no  more ; 
Dogfl,  rejoicing  in  the  song, 
Crouched,  and  roU'd,  and  leap'd  along. 

Sung  he  of  the  peasant's  state, 
Free  from  cares  that  wealtli  await, 
Boaming  freedom's  circuit  wide, 
Unrestrain'd  by  tyrant  pride : 
Or,  to  moving  tales  of  love 
Gives  the  cadenee  of  the  dove  ; 
Seems  to  mingle  with  the  Spring, 
AU  its  blooming  charnis  to  sing, 
Heaven  and  earth,  the  tame  and  wild, 
Friends  and  mates  of  fancy's  child, 
And  applies  the  tuneful  art, 
As  of  nature  it  were  part. 
Inspiration's  power  he  finds, 
Glows,  expands,  outflies  the  winds ; 
On  the  blazing  wings  of  Hght 
Darts  to  other  worlds  more  bright ; 
Basks  in  hope's  refreshing  beams, 
Gilds  his  hours  with  golden  dreams ; 
Still  his  spirit  cannot  rest — 
Ah,  how  few  are  truly  blest ! 
Cloy'd  with  earth,  his  fancy  flies 
To  the  raptures  of  the  skies. 
Mortals  waste  their  strength  in  vain 
When  they  nothing  useful  gain  ; 
Rovíng  through  the  world  unknown, 
Soon  the  child  dislikes  his  own. 
Thus  I  hear  th'  ingrate  complain  : 
Angels  muet  I  here  remain  ! 
When  will  nature  cease  to  bind 
In  the  dust  the  deathless  mind  ! 
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When  nntrammePd  sliall  I  rise, 
Hearing  music  of  the  skies ! 
Haste  ye  momento,  haste  away, 
Lift  me  to  the  realma  of  day  I 
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Here  Milton's  fire,  as  yet  unknown, 

May  into  glorious  flame  be  blown 

By  Bcience'  niirid-exalting  breath, 

And  many  a  ñame  be'  snatch'd  from  death. 


EOSSALTNDA. 

Ah,  Rossalinda  I  art  thou  fled 
To  gloomy  regions  of  the  dead  I 
The  blush  of  youth  and  beauty  gone 
In  darkness,  where  no  day  will  dawn  ! 

Like  visions  pass  the  proud  away 
From  whence  they  carne,  to  senseless  clay ; 
The  hero,  that  disdain'd  to  see 
An  eqnal  love,  is  cold  as  she. 

Though  blest  with  wealth  and  dazzling  charms, 
Death's  ángel  comes,  the  grave  alarms  ; 
And  all  her  future  prospects  bright 
Are  Bwiftly  whelm'd  in  mournful  night 

Amidst  glad  scenes  and  youthful  days, 
While  hope  her  brightest  star  displays,  . 
What  Budden  darkness  round  is  spread  I 
How  soon  are  human  pleasures  fled ! 
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While  borne  on  life'd  tempestuous  stream, 
On  which  dim  beacons  feeblj  gleam, 
Man,  thoughtless,  strikes  th'  eternal  shore, 
Devoted  to  retum  no  more. 


IMPATIENCE. 

Oh,  how  can  I  stay 
From  my  Sally  away ! 
If  liere  I  should  tairy, 
My  feet  will  miscarry ; 
My  nose  will  stick  ont 
Like  the  mast  of  a  boat ; 
My  bones  seem  a  hatchel 
Inclosed  in  a  satchel ; 
My  eyes,  too,  resemble 
A  light  in  a  thimble : 
Then  blow,  snorting  gales, 
And  fiU  my  broad  Baila ; 
Let  ocean  roU  white 
As  the  snow  ciad  in  light ; 
The  vessel  be  drove 
Swift  as  thunderbolts  move ; 
For  how  can  I  stay 
From  my  Sally  away ! 


ELEGT  ON  A  CHILD. 

Thoügh  fair  as  the  sweet  blushing  rose  of  the  morn  ; 
Though  Hope  said  for  glory  and  fame  thou  wast  born  ; 
Though  beauty  and  dignity  beam'd  from  thy  eye, 
All  wither'd  and  Hfeless  in  ruins  you  lie. 
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No  more  will  thy  eyes  roll  in  loveliness  o'er 
The  meadows,  that  felt  thy  light  dances  before ; 
Thou  never  wilt  utter  the  wisdoni  of  eld — 
In  fetters  of  death  thy  Boft  features  are  held. 

As  lilies  unfold  on  the  waters  bright  breast, 
Ere  Sol  spreads  his  curtains  of  gold  in  the  west ; 
So  lovely  you  bloom'd  on  the  ocean  of  time, 
Bnt  faded  and  fell  ere  the  day  of  your  prime. 

No  brilliance  of  glory  blaz'd  o'er  thy  doom : 
A  fair  spreading  flow'ret  ent  down  in  its  bloom  1 
Thou  sink'st  in  the  grave  without  bailding  a  ñame, 
Or  time  to  perform  what  may  flourish  in  fame  I 

No  country  can  owe  its  salvation  to  thee, 

Ñor  canst  thou  a  Dryden  or  Washington  be, 

Or  aught  that  shall  make  thee  with  raortals  remain  : 

Alas,  thy  existence  was  given  in  vain  1 

No  traveller  shall  visit  in  far  distant  years 
Thy  grave,  and  it  bathing  with  generous  tears, 
Say,  "  here  lies  the  hero,  the  poet  or  sage  f 
For  thou  wast  cut  down  in  the  mom  of  thy  age. 

Yet  visions,  like  Virgil's,  on  Mincio's  stream, 
Or  such  as  young  Milton's  aróse  in  thy  dream : 
In  tone  with  the  grandeur  of  nature,  thy  mind 
In  tempests  and  thunder  a  pleasure  did  flnd. 

Proud  heaving  in  majesty,  often  it  rose, 
Felt  motions  of  greatness  no  words  can  disclose : 
Its  grandeur  of  thought  started  heavenly  tears ; 
But  lost  was  its  light  upon  infantino  years. 

It  ruPd  no  great  action,  illumin'd  no  page ; 
Awaken'd  no  voice  that  might  senates  engage : 
Well  hadst  thou  ask'd  heav'n  to  lengthen  thy  date, 
And  leave  to  thy  genius  to  labor  thy  fate. 
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ODE  TO  DEATH. 

Gloomy,  stern,  resistless  power, 
Threat'ning  all  things  to  devour, 
What  can  shun  thy  fatal  rage  ? 
Blooming  youth  and  hoary  age, 
Lofty  oak  and  lowly  tree 
Fall  an  equal  prey  to  thee. 

Sweet  the  gentle  infant  smiles ; 
Hard  the  hopeful  parent  toils  : 
Vain  the  labor,  vain  the  care ; 
Nonght  thy  withering  blast  will  spare  1 
Low  the  lovely  flow'ret  lies ; 
Stung  with  grief  the  parent  dies  1 

Sickening  sun  of  sorrow's  mom  ; 
Tyrant  o'er  all  woman-bom  ; 
With  destruction's  spoils  elate 
Euins  of  the  good  and  great ; 
Wilt  thou  early  in  thy  race, 
E'en  their  ñames  from  earth  efface? 

Loath  the  single  dart  to  throw, 
Bid  the  deep  o'er  mountains  flow? 
Or  that  ocean's  tribes  may  end, 
Life  and  fame  at  once  descend. 
Wrap  the  busy  world  in  flanie  ? 
E'en  extinguish  Homer's  ñame  1 

O  permit  the  lofty  song 
Time's  drear  wild  to  lighten  long  : 
Still  on  crambling  matter  prey : 
Snatch  the  weeds  of  earth  away : 
Here  thy  fatal  shafts  confine ; 
Aim  them  not  at  things  divine. 
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If  thou  mak'st  a  Titus  bend, 
Or  a  godlike  Cato  end  ; 
If  a  Newton  to  thee  cower, 
Or  a  Franklin's  day  be  o'er ; 
Let  his  works  suryive  to  tell 
What  of  lieav'ñ  on  earth  may  dwell. 

'  Tis  not  given  thee  to  control, 
Bnt  reléase  th'  immortal  soul ; 
Whose  bright  steps,  on  Wisdom's  page, 
Shall  not  feel  thy  mighty  rage, 
Till  of  time  the  gloomy  end 
Shall  thy  ruthless  bow  unbend. 

In  thy  suicidal  honr, 
Time  itself  shall  feel  thy  pow'r ; 
AU  that  joy  or  sorrow  gave, 
Moulder  in  the  dreary  grave ; 
And  thy  dreadfiíl  flag  nnfiírl'd, 
Shade  the  silent,  lifeless  world  I 


THE  TEUE  OBJEOTS  OF  AMBITIOK 

Who  may  boast  a  glorious  ñame, 
Takes  not  praise  of  fools  for  fame  : 
Justice,  Virtne,  Wisdom  crown 
Him,  that  goes  with  glory  down. 

Those  of  whom  the  just  are  prond, 
Ne'er  to  hellward  vice  have  bow'd. 
They,  in  heavenly  records,  live ; 
Ángel  hands  their  chaplets  give. 

Eather  let  no  warrior's  ñame  i 

Proudly  float  the  tide  of  fame  ;  ¡ 

Vanish  Cflesar's  empty  state,  j 

Perish  all  things  idly  great, 
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Than  meek  Worth's  example  kind, 
Fail  to  move  the  world  of  mind. 
Not  that  virtue'B  praise  can  die  : 
Bright  before  the  omniscient  eye, 
Blooming  in  immortal  youth, 
Flonrish  Innocence  and  Truth  : 
Faithful  mothers ;  rulers  lov'd, 
Who  by  peace  their  prowess  prov'd ; 
Gladden'd  life's  bewildering  night, 
With  their  virtoe's  grateful  light ; 
Cheer'd  the  troubled  waste  of  years, 
Drying  hapless  mortal's  tears ; 
Potent  to  restrain  the  ill ; 
Strong  to  do  the  etemal  will ; 
These  their  blissful  labora  Bee 
Blessing  their  etemity. 
Happiness  on  earth  they  find, 
In  the  self-approving  mind. 
Though  o'erlook'd  in  mortal's  lays, 
Seraph  choirs  resound  their  praise ; 
Write  their  ñames  on  records  high  ; 
While  their  foes  in  darkness  lie  ; 
Banish'd  from  th'  angelic  pen 
To  the  puny  strains  of  men ! 
Thonsands  bent  on  vain  applause ; 
Barren  soils  in  virtue's  canse  I 
Sink  in  time's  ingulfing  tide, 
While  the  good  snblimely  ride. 

Not  in  vain  the  meek  and  just 
In  prophetic  wisdom  tmst. 
Men  shall  swords  to  ploughshares  tnrn ; 
Heavenly  love  in  mortals  bnm ; 
Ñor  they  always  slight  the  good 
To  exalt  the  men  of  blood. 
E'en  on  earth  the  sword  shall  cease 
To  ontshine  the  ^Vreaths  of  peace. 
Evil  shall  to  goodness  yield  : 
Justice,  guarding  glory's  fleld, 
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Drive  from  all  the  limita  bright 
Thíngs  ungratefiíl  to  her  sight : 
Proud  ambition  treat  with  Bcom, 
Praise,  of  vice  and  frailty  bom  ; 
And,  indignant,  spnm  the  lays 
FoUy  to  her  brows  would  raise. 


ON  BTEON'S  DEATH. 

A  TUNEFUL  wave  has  broke  on  death's  dark  shore ; 
Byron  palé  slumbers  with  the  barda  of  yore. 
A  aadnesa  settlea  on  Pamassua'  bowera ; 
For  death  haa  anatch'd  the  brightest  of  her  flowers. 

He  fell,  the  Musea  aigh'd,  and  Glory  spread 
Her  livíng  mantle  o'er  her  poet  dead. 
Stem  Tyranny'a  rough  features  joyful  glow ; 
But  tears  fair  Freedom'a  lovely  face  o'erflow — 
Becauae  her  useful  votary  ia  no  more, 
Whose  deathless  numbera  spread  her  happy  lore — 
Whose  lofty  spirit  rodé  her  rushíng  blast 
And  o'er  the  darken'd  east  ita  radiance  caat. 

Aa  musing  o'er  her  mosa-clad  mouldering  towers 
The  noble  torrent  of  hia  aoul  he  poura, 
The  land  of  aong  awaken'd  by  the  atrain, 
With  conacioua  grandenr  leapa  to  lífe  again  ; 
The  crescent  dripping  blood  indignant  heara, 
And  midst  war'a  iron  atorm  her  boaom  barea ; 
Leonidaa  and  Miltiadea  retum, 
And  modem  breasta  with  ancient  ardor  bum. 
Though  chain'd  in  death  he  livea  in  many  a  page 
To  ronae  the  genius  of  each  future  age. 
The  voice  of  nationa  deepena  in  hia  praiae, 
Kesounding  freqnent  his  melodioua  laya. 
Hia  monument  ia  in  the  lofty  aoul ; 
Vain  on  ita  base  ahall  waating  centuries  roU ; 
Ñor  nndermining  time,  ñor  barbarons  sway, 
Shall  Bweep  the  mind-enchanting  pile  away. 
38 
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JEFFEESON  AND  ADAMS. 

One  day  has  seen  falling  two  pillars  of  state, 
That  stood  undepress^d  mid  the  tempesta  of  fate ; 
That  from  the  proud  ísle  snatch'd  the  gem  of  the  west, 
The  land  o'er  all  others  by  libertj  blest ! 

They  fearlessly  launch'd  ínto  war  ín  their  prime, 
And  darken'd  with  penis  their  summer  of  time 
To  avert  usurpation  and  freedom  maintain, 
The  brightest  of  all  of  Britannian  strain. 

Sagacious  to  see,  they  were  bold  to  repel 
The  stroke  of  encroachment,  ñor  slept  till  it  fell ; 
But,  watching  its  movements,  directed  its  fall ; 
Henee  ocean  drank  cargoes  design'd  to  enthrall. 

Though  fetters  were  forg'd  they  could  not  reach  our  shore ; 
We  just  heard  them  clank,  but  we  felt  not  their  power : 
Say  not  then  we  carne  from  a  race,  that  could  bear 
To  breathe  any  other  than  liberty's  air. 

We  sprung  not  from  mortals  degraded  and  tame, 
Who  relish'd  existence  in  slavery's  ahame. 
No,  Adams  and  Jefierson  wfere  of  a  race, 
With  millions  for  fight,  not  a  cent  for  disgrace. 

Great  championa  of  Justice,  they  liv'd  to  behold 
The  coming  of  all  that  kind  Hope  had  them  told 
When,  darkness  and  dangers  o'erclouding  our  doom, 
The  great  Eevolntion  seem'd  kill'd  in  ita  bloom. 

How  happy,  that  Heaven  awarded  the  meed 
Of  baaking  so  long  in  the  light  of  the  deed, 
Which  hoisted,  mid  tempesta,  the  standard  of  átate, 
The  firm  Dedaration^  asserting  our  fate  1 
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They  saw  their  America  happily  sail, 
i^  void  all  the  rocks,  and  advaDce  with  each  gale, 
Themeelves  at  the  helm,  or  in  greatness  retir'd, 
And  compass  tlie  objects  their  fondness  desired. 

They  heard  mighty  millions,  witli  filial  zeal, 
Lament  for  their  wo,  and  rejoice  for  their  weal. 
As  sires  of  a  nation,  for  fifty  bright  years, 
They  rose,  must  we  say,  from  the  valley  of  tears  ? 

They  rose  midst  the  thunders  of  that  jubilee, 
In  which  they  declarod  that  their  country  was  free, 
They  rose,  when  the  heavens  seem'd  leaning  to  earth, 
To  hear  a  great  nation  rejoice  for  its  birth  : 

A  coxmtry  where  justice  is  shielded  by  law ; 
Whereto  from  all  dimes  high  and  lowly  withdraw : 
Whose  lofty  example  incessant  supplies 
A  guide  to  the  nations  beneath  other  skies. 

Whatever  of  dangers  a  statesman  may  brave, 
Whatever  of  labors  a  people  may  save, 
Whatever  of  honors  the  good  may  obtain, 
Were  yours,  hoary  sages,  the  pride  of  our  straili. 

Tonrs,  too,  was  the  spirit,  that  never  shall  fail, 
That  flam'd  in  Thermopylse's  death-glutted  vale, 
That  Eunnymede  shrouded,  that  lighten'd  in  Tell, 
On  "Washington,  Hampden  and  Lafayette  fell ; 

That  foUows,  nnceasing,  the  march  of  the  mind, 
And  leads  on,  in  triumph,  the  rights  of  mankind. 
By  which  war  and  wrong  from  the  earth  shall  be  hurl'd. 
And  jnstice  and  peace  fill  the  throne  of  the  world, 

Blest  sires  1  ftill  of  honors,  of  worth,  and  of  days  1 
What  millions  to  yon  shall  a  monument  raise  I 
In  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  the  good  it  will  rise, 
The  pride  of  the  earth  and  the  lov'd  of  the  skies. 
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INDÜLGENCE  INTOKED  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ESTÍMATE 
THINGS  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  OTHERS. 

Indulge  tlie  cliíld  of  tender  years  ; 
What  trifles  melt  his  soul  ín  teai-s ! 
For  a  bubble  broke,  or  whistle  lost, 
In  stonn  of  gríef  bis  heart  is  test ! 

Before  his  meek  pretensions  pause ; 
Ñor  judge  with  needless  baste  the  cause  ; 
Ab  I  let  not  thougbtless  barsbness  rend 
Tbe  gentle  breast  it  seeks  to  mend ! 

O  never,  manhood,  in  thy  noon 
Forget  life's  tearful  dawn  so  soon ; 
Ñor  overlook  tby  own  decline ; 
A  second  cbildhood  may  be  thine. 

Thy  wealth  takes  wings,  and  darkness  rast 

Uppn  tby  day  of  life  is  cast : 

An  equal  gloom  o'erclouds  the  joys 

Of  yonth  for  loss  of  worthless  toys  I 

His  views  and  playthings  can  you  blame, 
Becanse  yonr  own  are  not  the  same  ? 
O  tbink  the  flight  of  years  has  hurl'd 
You  far  away  from  cbildhood's  world ! 

Full  Boon  will  come  life's  chilly  eve, 
When  little  things  again  will  grieve. 
Let  grateful  manhood  tben  assuage 
The  woes  of  youth,  the  illa  of  age. 
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THE   PEESENT. 

The  present  times  are  always  bad : 
'Twas  Buch  tliat  made  our  fathers  sad ; 
And  such  shall  make  our  children  mourn, 
"When  we  are  past  the  fatal  bourn. 

What  now  is  held  is  not  complete  : 
Both  past  and  future  seem  more  meet ; 
For  all  departed  joys  can  see ; 
And  all  far  happier  yet  will  be. 

Great  Milton  "  fell  on  evil  days," 
A  sadness  dwells  on  Tasso's  lays. 
Hear  Job  of  life  and  fate  complain ! 
And  Solomon  tell  that  all  is  vain ! 

This  man  at  home  is  ill  at  rest, 
Amidst  íts  blissful  shades  unblest ! 
Strange  lands  and  dangers  he  must  try, 
And  thus  for  home  be  tanght  to  sígh. 

Long  practico,  which  perfecta  his  skill, 
And  soon  would  brightest  hopes  fulfiU, 
Is  irksome,  and  he  quits  his  trade 
To  lose  what  self-denial  made ; 

Or  if  he  tugs  the  nseful  oar, 
He  feels  as  near  a  leeward  shore : 
Unlike  the  thonsands  luckier  born, 
Who  easier  fill  the  golden  horn. 

All  Btates  grow  powerful,  then  decline, 
The  present  mends  the  past  design, 
The  structure  former  statesmen  rear 
The  present  sages  rashly  tear, 
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Bold  ignorance  boasting  all  the  while, 
How  much  its  labora  help  the  pile, 
The  daubera  of  a  tavem's  sign, 
Eetouching  Raphael's  works  divine ! 

But  one  advantage  favoring  heaven 
To  woe-Burrounded  man  has  given ; 
It  íb  to  see  withoüt  surprise 
The  present  always  is  most  wise  I 

Mind  ebbs  and  flows ;  conceit  remains ; 
In  every  age  its  pride  retains : 
Augnstan,  Periclean  light, 
To  crusade  hosts  appear'd  as  niglit  I 

The  skill  that  made  the  father  gain, 
The  son  considera  crude  and  vain  ; 
Though  he  in  twenty  months  has  lost 
The  wealth  a  life  of  cares  that  cost ! 


THE   PAST. 

The  past  abounds  with  giant  men  ? 
No  poetastere  flourish'd  then  ? 
Ah  1  many  such  obscur'd  the  past, 
By  winnowing  time  in  darkness  cast. 

Unnumber'd  shallow  poets  sung, 
"While  Homer's  mightier  numbere  rung 
Unheard  amidst  the  general  din, 
That  songht  the  vulgar  ear  to  win. 

But  soon  the  earth-born  poems  died. 
And  o'er  them  clos'd  oblivion's  tide. 
Then  unobscur'd  by  inists,  and  bright 
The  lofty  Iliad  strikes  the  sight. 
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Who  rais'd  the  pile  of  living  fire  ? 
The  Greeks  throngh  all  their  states  inqnire ; 
And  find  'twas  one  both  blind  and  poor, 
Who  Bung  for  bread  from  door  to  door. 

Dnll  mediocrity  had  won 
The  wreaths  due  Genius'  deathless  son, 
And  BO  conceal'd  his  lofty  mind, 
Híb  birth-place  long  was  nndefin'd. 

But  now  the  chaff  was  swept  away ; 
Both  wits  and  readers  tum'd  to  clay. 
Ev'n  death-tam'd  envy  hiss'd  no  more. 
Those  saw  who  would  not  see  before  I 

The  future,  with  a  like  snrprise, 
Shall  on  the  present  cast  its  oyes ; 
And  see  the  great,  now  dimly  seen, 
For  duhiess'  envy's  mist  between. 


THE  PÜRSÜIT  OP  HAPPINESS  TENDS  TO 
PERFECTION. 

All  beings  to  perfeetion  tend. 
Th'  exceptions  general  taste  oflfend. 
Both  ugliness  and  weakness  feel, 
That  love  for  them  has  little  zeal ; 
"While  Btrength  and  beauty  ever  fire 
The  breast  and  kindle  soft  desíre. 

Why  then  should  any  race  decay, 
If  art  to  nature  yield  the  sway, 
Who  for  the  vigorous  and  the  fair 
Awakes  in  all  a  tender  care ; 
But  seldom  stirs  the  heart  to  seek 
The  ugly,  graceless,  or  the  weak. 
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So  all  who  happiness  pursue, 

Mnst  needs  approach  perfection  too : 

Avoiding  low  and  bad  desires, 

The  soul  to  heayenlj  heiglit  aspires, 

And  there,  at  length,  from  discord  free, 

Abides  with  God  in  harmony. 


THE  MA8TER  PASSION  RULES  THE  JUDGMENT. 

JüDGE  not,  lest  thou  be  judg'd ;  for  know 
The  Bun  may  spots  of  darkness  show. 
lío  one  Í8  with  perfection  blest ; 
On  all  detracting  foibles  rest. 

E'en  as  thy  neighbor  seems  to  thee, 
Thyself  to  all  the  world  may  be. 
Some  master  passion  rules  his  sonl ; 
And  art  thou  free  from  like  control  ? 

One  wastes  his  wealth  with  lords  to  diñe ; 
One  starves  himself  in  silks  to  shine ; 
Another,  for  poetic  lays, 
To  poverty  resigns  his  days. 

This  man  to  swoll  his  heap  of  gold, 
Enacts  the  slaye  to  Fortune  sold ; 
And  though  with  cares  and  labors  gray 
Some  think  he  scarce  has  liv'd  a  day. 

Bright  reason's  intermittent  gleam 
Wams  all  to  shun  th'  absurd  extreme ; 
Yet  each  would  understand  her  voice 
To  justify  his  passion's  choice. 

The  man  whose  joy  is  slothful  ease, 
Or  thriftless  jaunts  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
Would  doubtless  learn  with  much  surprise, 
That  bliss  from  gathering  wealth  might  rise. 
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Though  hard  and  toilsome  be  the  race, 
The  hunter  still  enjoys  the  chase : 
No  matter  what  the  game  may  be; 
Fame,  riches,  power,  or  luxury. 

Says  Ben,  ^*  though  rich,  G.  coachless  died ;" 
"  And  verseless,  also,"  I  replied. 
Though  pleas'd  I  read  blank  verse  all  day, 
Most  men  will  not  as  listeners  stay, 

But  think  of  business  left  undone, 
And  fly  th'  amusement  one  by  one ; 
Then  may  we  not  with  truth  opine, 
All  men's  enjoyments  are  not  mine  ? 

And  if  we  may  a  erowd  disperse^ 
With  seemingly  attractive  verse ; 
Might  not  a  coach  repulsive  be 
To  those  who  would  from  cares  be  free  ? 

If  one  must  sport  because  he  can, 
The  poorer  were  the  luckior  man ; 
Exempt  from  Fashion's  whip  and  spur, 
Which  oft  from  líature's  path  deter. 

The  use  of  wealth  will  be  confin'd 
To  what  delights  the  owner's  mind ; 
And  what  to  one  is  punishment, 
Affords  another  sweet  content. 


SEEK  A  C0MPETENCE. 

This  Í8  not  the  age 
That  epics  engage 
The  human  attention ! 
Such  age  can  you  mention  ? 
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Simplicit j  sweet ! 
For  childhood  how  meet  I 
Pray  when  was  tlie  time 
The  grand  and  sablime 
Attracted  the  many  ? 
And  how  few,  if  any, 
Can  bear  to  behold 
The  living  enroll'd 
With  the  mighty  of  oíd  ? 
The  ocean  of  thought 
Meonides  brought 
'Tifl  said  could  not  save 
From  want,  though  his  grave 
Was  shook  with  dispute, 
To  win  the  repute 
Of  gi ving  him  birth, 
When  gone  from  the  earth. 

E'en  Tasso,  whose  fame 
Gilds  Italy's  ñame. 
And  Portugal's  bard 
Found  Milton'fl  reward ; 
On  ev'ú  times  cast : 
Times  always  to  last ! 
For  though  in  each  age 
The  glorious  rage 
Is  felt  by  a  few, 
High  merit  that  TÍew, 
As  midway  they  soar ; 
'Tis  not  till  Ufe  's  o'er 
They  speak  of  it  slow 
To  the  many  below  : 
Thus  Addíson  gave, 
Ahnost  from  the  grave, 
To  Milton,  'tis  said, 
To  be  prais'd,  if  not  read. 
As  one  then  must  pass 
Through  tbem  to  the  mass, 
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Of  Zeno  take  hoed  : 
Pro7Íde  against  need ; 
Nor-let  the  world  taunt 
The  poet  with  want. 


NIGHT  PASTOEAL. 

'TwAs  night ;  the  moon  in  pallid  glory  rose  : 
A  flood  of  splendor  from  her  disk  she  throws  ; 
Displays  the  nightly  sphere  to  mortal  view, 
And  tips  the  mountaiiis  with  a  BÜvery  hue. 
Deep  BÜence  o'er  the  leafless  forest  reigns, 
Save  where  the  solitary  owl  eomplains ; 
Or  wolves  rapacious,  in  pursnit  of  prey, 
Howl  throngh  the  woods,  and  rae  the  bon-ow'd  day ; 
Or  where,  in  biisy  murmurs,  flow  the  rills 
In  mazy  conrees  down  the  snow-clad  hilis. 
The  farmere  in  their  cottages  regale, 
Sean  reason's  chart  as  mov'd  by  passion's  gale, 
And  things  discnss  as  hopes  or  feare  prevalí. 

Good  Dimon,  once  the  pride  of  yonthful  swains, 
As  was  his  Susan  sharor  of  his  pains  ; 
And  Dorcas,  now  in  early  beanty  bright, 
Her  aged  parents'  pride  and  fond  delight, 
Seclnded  live,  with  hnmble  means  content, 
And  Dimon  thus  reviews  his  moments  spent : 

The  clonds  may  scatter  their  coUected  snow, 
The  rivera  freeze,  and  frigid  Bóreas  blow, 
Th'  inclement  winter  hold  his  frosty  reign, 
For  we  have  stored  süfficient  wood  and  grain. 
Tonr  Dimon  spends  his  time  not  idle  long  ; 
Ñor  lets  a  summer  pass  away  in  song ; 
The  stubborn  farm  has  yielded  to  my  cares, 
And  nourishment  applied,  luxuriant  bears. 
Though  oft,  my  father  said,  when  he  was  young 
Mere  shrubs  and  thorny  briers  from  it  sprung. 
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It  long  had  been  the  summer  range  of  cows 

And  fleecy  sheep  its  scanty  greens  to  browse. 

Adverse  to  culture,  that  unfruitful  Boil 

Most  Btingily  responded  to  his  toil : 

But  now,  by  lime  and  clover's  quickening  aid, 

We  see  our  labore  gratefuUy  repaid. 

Blest  industry  !  what  happiness  it  brings  ! 

Exhaustless  source,  whence  all  contentment  springs ; 

The  kindest  law,  on  man  impos'd  by  heaven 

Is  that  by  which  bis  days  to  toil  are  given. 

Sus.  Our  floeks  supplied  tbe  garments  by  us  worn ; 
But  now,  unshelter'd,  see  them  wandering  lom  ; 
Oppress'd  by  rising  wind,  they  seem  to  say  : 
Keraember  us  to  ruthless  coid  a  prey, 
While  man  unthoughtful  near  a  soothing  fire, 
In  sweet  contentment,  sees  its  flames  aspire. 
How  prone  are  we,  while  plenty  round  us  flows, 
To  rest  regardless  of  our  creatures'  woes ! 
Should  those  who  merely  for  our  interest  live, 
Meet  Buch  requital  as  we  thoughtless  give  ! 

Dim,  "With  joy  I  hear  thee  for  their  comfort  plead ; 
Were  they  as  we  more  shelter  might  they  need ; 
But  nature  form'd  them  of  a  different  kind  ; 
Who  shields  them  not  is  to  his  interest  blind. 
In  verdant  summer  I  propos'd  to  form 
An  ampie  shed  to  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And  you  consulted,  straight  the  work  forbade, 
Else  this  reflection  had  not  now  been  made. 
Oh,  Susan,  Susan,  (not  unlike  thy  kind) 
Why  thus  in  search  of  ills  employ  the  mind  ? 

Dor,  How  drear  and  cold  appear  the  mountains  bright, 
While  lofty  Luna  gilds  the  sphere  of  night  1 
Thin  fleecy  clouds  glide  through  the  welkin  palé. 
And  leafless  trees  sigh  moumful  to  the  gale. 

Sii8.  Alas !  how  chang'd  since  you  and  Caleb  sung 
The  flpwery  glades  and  blooming  groves  among ! 
His  evening  visit  he  will  now  delay, 
For  ice  and  snow-fraught  winds  obstruct  his  way. 
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Dim,  Can  lovers  trae  be  kept  apart  by  storm, 
Or  rivera  wide,  though  raging  winds  defonn ! 
In  other  days  when,  bright  ín  youth,  I  shone, 
Ere  Bome  were  boni,'long  eince  to  manhood  grown, 
I  conld  unwearied  thrice  the  joumey  go, 
Through  blusteríng  tempest,  flinging  smothering  snow ; 
Yet,  blindly  amorous  that  gallant  must  be, 
Who  treads  this  night  the  icy  wilds  for  thee. 
Before  him  far  will  buildings  seem  to  rise, 
Invested  with  the  brightnesB  of  the  skies  ; 
But  near  approach,  the  fabrics  disappear  ; 
Still  distant  is  the  point  he  thought  so  near : 
On  lengthening  road,  though  chill'dj  he  still  must  go, 
With  toilsome  step,  through  banks  of  drifted  snow. 

Sv^.  But  wast  thou  blind  when  íirst  our  love  begun, 
To  visit  me  through  storms  and  floods  you  run  ? 
Or  when  to  rival  my  melodious  strains, 
And  win  my  heart,  you  sung  the  suitor's  pains  ? 
Deceptive,  then,  I  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
And  death  apparent  clos'd  these  eyes  around. 
Then  you,  low  bending  o'er  the  artful  fair, 
Bedew'd  her  breast  with  many  a  mournful  tear ; 
And  while  the  signs  of  sorrow  glistening  ran 
In  eloquence  of  grief,  you  thus  began  : 

Oh,  why  forget  those  lovely  eyes  to  roU, 
That,  darting  living  fire,  inflam'd  my  soul  ? 
Has  heart-enchanting  music  stopp'd  thy  breath, 
And  bome  thee  to  the  gloomy  gates  of  death  ? 
Must  that  sweet  voice  deUght  the  groves  no  more, 
Ñor  charm  the  breast  it  often  charm'd  before  2 
This  seems  the  subject  of  a  recent  dream, 
In  which  I  wander'd  by  the  moon's  palé  beam 
Through  fragrant  groves,  and  pleasing  numbers  sung  : 
All  things  seem'd  Ustening  to  my  tuneful.  tongue ; 
The  zephyrs  chang'd  their  course,  and  hovering  o'er 
My  vocal  grove,  could  softly  breathe  no  more : 
The  birds  were  silent ;  rivulets  ceas'd  to  flow ; 
And  heaven  cast  wistfal  looks  at  earth  below. 
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A  secret  anguish  Idndled  in  my  breast ; 
But  whence  the  cause  no  pondering  could  suggest. 
At  Icngth,  like  flash  of  light,  in  shining  tears, 
With  hair  dishevel'd,  thy  fair  form  Itppears ; 
To  grasp  thee,  swift  I  strive,  but  strive  in  vain  ; 
Ton  shun  my  kind  embrace  with  nide  disdain, 
And  thus  address  me  :  Dimon  I  grace  my  bier 
With  blnshing  roses,  wet  with  many  a  tear  ? 
Let  friends  lamenting  in  long  order  move, 
And  soothe  my  shade  along  my  native  grove. 
Hang  high  thy  harp  on  some  dark  cypress  tree 
To  sigh  to  passing  winds  and  monm  for  me. 
Excited  at  the  view,  I  wildly  scream, 
And  waking,  gladly  find  it  all  a  dream. 
The  sad  presago  I  rightly  read  too  late : 
The  problem  dark  is  now  resolv'd  by  fate. 

Thus,  deeply  sorrowing,  while  the  tear  drops  roU'd 
Fast  down  thy  cheeks,  the  piteous  tale  was  told. 
Then  I  from  that  delusivo  pHght  aróse ; 
Else  had  I  seen  thy  day  in  darkness  cióse. 

Dim,  Full  forty  years  have  made  the  subject  stale. 
Once  reason  was  too  weak  for  passion's  galo. 
Experience  since  has  temper'd  well  the  mind : 
To  grcater  losses,  now,  it  were  resign'd. 
Some  wisdom  in  my  later  life  appears ; 
Discards  the  follies  of  infantino  years ; 
Excites  desire  again  through  life  to  wade, 
To  mend  its  errors  and  its  ills  evade  ; 
But  yonder  comes  our  daughter's  spark  of  hope, 
I  see  him  waUdng  down  the  mountain's  slope. 
The  more  he  toils  to  reach  the  object  dear, 
The  more  the  lover  proves  his  love  sincere : 
Henee  through  the  cold  I  gladly  see  him  come, 
Presaging  for  our  girl  a  happy  home  ; 
For  all  the  virtues  in  his  conduct  shine : 
Industrious,  modest,  frugal,  with  no  sign 
Of  dissipation  from  tobacco's  use, 
Which  often  leads  to  drunk'ness  from  abuse ; 
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Besides,  he  is  jtist  comfortably  poor 
Enough  to  make  his  virtues  more  secure, 
And  teach  him  to  preserve  as  well  as  gain ; 
That  what  he  gets  will  not  be  got  in  vain. 
Then,  let  us  to  the  grateful  bed  retire, 
And  to  the  yonng  resiga  the  cheerful  fire ; 
They  to  each  other  will  their  views  reveal, 
While  luUing  slumbers  o'er  our  senses  steal, 
Till  weary  nature  yields  to  blissfal  rest, 
And  morning  finds  us  with  refreshment  blest. 


THE  BEAVE. 

Though  foreign  foes  the  land  invade ; 
Though  ignorance,  in  bewildering  shade, 
Deoms  wandering  comets^  streaming  far, 
Portend  fell  pestilence  and  war ; 
Thongh  snperstition  o'er  the  land 
Throw  terrt)r8  from  her  goblin  hand, 
Firm  stand  the  brave,  in  proud  disdain, 
Like  rocks  that  bound  the  stormy  main. 

"When  erring  frenzy  wildly  bnms. 
And  wit  of  innltitudes  o'ertnrns, 
That  onward  rush,  like  torrent  floods, 
Or  angry  fires,  through  branching  v^roods, 
Vile  demagogues  to  elévate, 
At  risk  of  min  to  the  State ; 
Then  interpose  the  virtnons  brave. 
And  seek  th'  endanger'd  land  to  save. 

When  darkening  v^ar-clonds,  thnndering  near, 
Inspire  a  nation's  heart  with  fear, 
And  patriotism  makes  demand 
Of  vengeance  for  her  native  land ; 
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Calis  all  her  powers,  leavea  naught  undone 
To  make  all  hearts  nnite  as  one ; 
Then  on  the  brave  tums  every  eye, 
And  all  upon  their  worth  rely. 

In  peace  and  war,  their  coiintry's  guard, 
A  grateful  people  shall  reward : 
Their  ñames  bo  held  in  memory  long, 
Inspiriting  the  patriot  song. 
Where  rob'd  in  honors  bright  they  sleep, 
Admiring  virtue  comes  to  weep ; 
A  nation's  tears  are  o'er  them  shed ; 
They  live,  thongh  number'd  with  the  dead. 


ON  THE  PIOUS  MOTHER  OP  AÜGÜSTÜS  GRIFFIN. 
JUNE,  1811. 

From  earthly  cares  and  scenes  unblest 
The  pious  mother  sinks  to  rest.     . 
Death's  palie  embrace  benign  appears, 
That  bears  her  from  the  vale  of  tears 
To  glow  again  in  youthful  bloom, 
"Where  never  enters  sorrow's  gloom  ; 
"Where  beauty  ceases  to  repine, 
Bright  with  intelligence  divine. 
But  oh  1  how  hard  to  break  the  ties 
That  held  her  from  the  blissful  skies ! 
Fond  friends  and  worthy  children,  all 
Endear'd  to  her  the  stormy  ball ; 
Besides  the  wish  of  one  that  lives 
To  keep  the  Ufe  that  nature  gives. 
But  could  we  hear,  she  now  would  say, 
(Earth's  night  exchang'd  for  heavenly  day,) 
Farewell,  vain  world,  a  fate  severe 
Once  made  me  wear  grey^tresses  there. 
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My  cause  to  moum,  on  Earth  yonr  stay 
Is  more  than  youre  that  I'm  away. 
Life'B  íUb,  dear  son,  still  menace  thee, 
From  which  your  parent  now  is  free. 
All-conquering  Death  is  hovering  near 
To  lead  yon  through  his  valley  drear ; 
Be  ready,  then,  ere  long  to  come, 
And  share  with  me  th'  etemal  home. 
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Wheke  move  the  world  and  systems  bright 
Once*brooded  dark  chaotic  night. 
Disorder'd  matter,  uncontroll'd, 
In  wild  commotion  fractur'd  roll'd ; 
When  God  proclaim'd  his  sovereign  law, 
And,  speaking,  fill'd  the  deep  with  awe. 
Creative  virtue  sunk  profonnd  : 
Off  flow'd  the  water,  rose  the  ground, 
The  Sun  and  all  that  gild  the  sky 
Then  took  their  shining  thrones  on  high  : 
The  Earth  rejoic'd,  and  day,  in  prime, 
Commenc'd  the  aticient  reign  of  time. 
Then  flitting  scenes  of  life  began ; 
Then  rose  the  lion,  hórse,  and  man  ; 
And  birds,  with  various  plumage  gay, 
Leap'd  deftly  on  the  budding  spray ; 
Chirp'd  sweetly,  uttering  glad  surprise. 
As  newbom  objects  round  them  riso. 
Then  angeis  pour'd  melodious  praise 
Of  God's  omnipotent  displays. 

Lo  1  worlds  created  (thus  they  sung), 
A  man  is  given  angelic  tongue. 
O  how  can  we  enough  adore 
Our  God,  or  tell  his  boundless  power ! 
39 
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Burst  forth  in  praise,  ye  orbs  of  liglit, 

To  whom  'tis  given  to  banish  night ; 

Te  flowery  fields,  just  Bpnmg  from  gloom, 

Sing  praise  and  Bhine  in  fresher  bloom : 

Let  every  star  resound  the  lay, 

Ñor  cease  through  heaven's  etemal  day. 

Thns  they ;  and  swiftly  downward  wheel'd 
To  earth,  tliey  crossed  the  starry  field ; 
Then  o'er  its  Burface  flew,  with  smiles,' 
O'er  ocean's  deep  and  verdant  ifiles ; 
O'er  continents  wide,  now  known  no  more, 
Whero  rushing  mountain  billows  roar ; 
Then  upward  songht  the  bright  abode, 
And  joyftd  o'er  heaven's  pavement  strode, 
Near  God,  involv'd  in  living  light, 
Enchanting  to  the  angelic  sight : 
When  sndden,  from  his  glowing  throne, 
A  fiery,  glímmering  radiance  shone, 
From  intermittent  darknesB  dread, 
And  thunderfl  mutter'd  round  his  head, 
While  Sol  cast  pále  and  doubtfal  light, 
>  As  threatening  to  retire  in  night. 

He  spoke  to  one  beside  him  there, 
Of  aspect  míld,  and  heavenly  fair : 

My  son,  I  see  expos'd  to  harm 
What  gives  ns  joy — for  which  this  arm 
Bestrain'd  the  elemental  strife, 
And  boisterous  chaos  call'd  to  life. 
A  man  I  made,  of  ángel  kind, 
To  freely  act  as  pleas'd  his  mind ; 
Before  him  set  the  good  and  ill, 
And  full  explain'd  onr  sovereign  will. 
But  now  towards  the  blooming  world, 
The  fiend,  yon  lately  heUward  hurl'd, 
Progresses  rapid  ;  bent  to  reign 
O'er  man  and  make  our  labor  vain. 
'Twere  well  had  he  not  been  bronght  forth, 
Ñor  grac'd  the  chambers  of  the  north  ; 
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Or  when  you  did  my  thiinders  wield, 
Had  clinch'd  him  to  th'  infernal  field, 
To  howl  unnumber'd  years  in  vain 
In  immortality  of  pain : 
Or,  wbíle  oor  fatal  rage  did  last, 
Had  hxirl'd  him  with  reBistlesB  blast 
Beyond  immensityj  so  far 
No  tbonght  conld  reach  ñor  ray  of  star. 
Thongh  man  may  well  elude  his  snare, 
Yet  hell  will  seize  him  unaware. 
DecÍBive  jnfltice  mnst  be  done, 
Thongh  perish  worlds  and  fade  the  snn  ; 
Offending  man  shall  hellward  fly, 
Ne'er  to  ascend  our  happy  Bky ; 
Unless  some  power  divine  atone 
For  his  transgressions  as  his  own. 

The  heavenly  hosts  in  silence  heard, 
And  nona  to  atone  for  man  appear^d. 
At  length  the  son  addi'ess'd  the  sire, 
Caira  rising  midst  the  living  fire : 

My  will  is  thine ;  the  task  impose 
To  check  the  tide  of  human  woes. 
Thongh  great  the  labor,  pain  and  care, 
For  thee  and  man  111  patient  bear. 
Thy  mercy  softens  judgment's  ray ; 
Of  justice  tempera  well  the  sway. 
May  man  into  thy  truth  be  led 
Without  beholding  rise  the  dead ; 
Induced  to  all  things  rightly  do, 
And  c'en  as  they'd  be  done  unto. 
But  ah,  I  fear  their  low  desire 
Unfits  to  know  their  heavonly  sire : 
Still  vietims  to  the  falso  will  die, 
And  crimes  with  vengeance  doud  the  sky. 
Far  distant  is  the  happy  time, 
When  all  will  know  the  wiU  divine ; 
When  Mammon's  front  to  thee  shall  bow  ; 
My  flowers  in  Pagan  temples  grow ; 
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When  my  redeem'd,  not  cloth'd  witli  power, 
Live  peaceful,  and  all  wars  be  o'er. 

While  spoke  the  Son,  the  Father  tnm'd 
To  mildness ;  no  grim  vengeance  bnm'd, 
Threat'ning  to  wrap  all  things  in  ní^t, 
Wreck  heaven,  and  put  the  stars  to  flight. 

On  earth  the  Son,  as  man,  appears ; 
With  mercy  lights  the  vale  of  teare, 
And  precepts  gives  divinely  fair, 
By  which  mankind  for  heaven  prepare. 

Mount  Calvary  soon  beheld  Him  die. 
How  startled  then  were  earth  and  sky ! 
Hell  trembled.    He  her  monarch  bound, 
And  chain'd  him  on  th'  infiMnal  gromid  ; 
Again  hÍB  legions  headlong  hurPd 
To  gnash  and  snari  in  horror^B  world. 
Then,  reascending  from  the  tomb, 
Eesmn'd  in  heaven  his  deathless  bloom. 


UTOPIA. 

WrrniN  Utopia  all  i»  fair. 
Such  eivilization  trinmphs  there, 
That  none  dofensive  armB  need  wield.* 
The  law  o'er  all  extends  itB  shield. 
It's  form  of  govemment  íb  so  good, 
That,  if  with  virtne  manag'd,  woidd 
To  person  and  to  property 
Accord  desir'd  ttecnrity. 
There  wrong  would  not,  with  viper  etíng, 
Throngh  recreant  conrtB  its  venom  fling : 
lío  Bcoundrel  juror'B  perjnr'd  breath 
On  juBtice  ponr  the  blast  of  death ; 

*  Tliucydides  considera  the  Atbenians  attained  to  eivilization  firom  the 
time  tliey  ceased  to  go  anned. 
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No  partial  judge,  with  trickeiy,  hido 
Híb  leaning  to  the  popular  side  ; 
Bight  stating  law,  in  words  of  art, 
False  senseto  juror's  to  impart ; 
Ñor  low-bred  counsel  strut  and  prate 
Of  Bhamefol,  as  of  actíons  great ; 
Bad  motives  charge,  for  conduct  just ; 
Puré  truth  o'erclouding  with  distrust ; 
For  honesty,  with  noble  soul, 
Would  dignify  and  aU  control ; 
And  prejudice  blind,  and  meanness  fail 
Of  justice  to  disturb  the  scale. 

Of  govemments,  then,  it  is  confessM, 
The  best  administer'd  is  best ; 
The  form  is  but  a  lifeless  shell ; 
The  ruler  works  it  ill  or  well, 
As  under  vice  or  virtue's  sway : 
Oh,  let  not  virtue,  then,  decay ; 
Let  every  parson  have  a  care 
To  bid  his  lambs  not  falsely  swear, 
As  legislator,  juror  judge, 
Or  witness  ;  ñor  from  justice  budge, 
Though  acting  singly,  or  with  crowd, 
Where  sneaks  grow  bold,  from  hope  to  shroud. 
As  one  of  twelve,  theír  deeds  of  shame, 
And  bear  but  fractional  part  of  blame  ; 
For  each,  though  countenanc'd  here  by  eleven, 
Must  answer  for  himself  to  heaven. 
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TO  THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNION. 
June  13, 1861. 

SiGN  of  our  power,  forever  wave — 
Power  only  felt  as  kind  to  save  j 
On  thee  proud  realms  respectfiíl  gaze : 
We  Bee  with  pride  thy  glory's  blaze. 

'Midst  storms  by  valorous  Virtue  borne, 
Grim  danger  gloomed  thy  early  mom ; 
Oft,  floating  o'er  thy  bearer's  bier, 
Around  thee  flowed  the  patriot  tear. 
At  length,  emerg'd  fircm  tronble's  night, 
Yon  shone  in  victory's  cheering  light: 
Most,  when  on  Trenton's  iey  field 
Yon  saw  the  host  of  England  yield; 
When,  streaming  over  spirits  bold, 
War  back  from  Saratoga  roU'd  ; 
When,  banded  with  the  troops  of  Gaul, 
Yon  triumph'd  o'er  Cornwallis'  fall ; 
And  when  th'  astonish'd  seas  beheld 
The  thunders  of  proud  Albion  quell'd, 
Then  victory,  with  realm-startling  tongue, 
O'er  the  wide  world  thy  glory  flung, — 
O'er  a  broad  continent  bade  thee  wave, 
Kelíeve  th'  oppress'd,  and  nerve  the  brave, 

Earth's  millions,  panting  to  be  free,    . 
Still  tum  their  hopeftd  eyes  on  thee. 
And  in  thy  peril  quickly  find 
In  thine  the  danger  of  mankind. 

No  patriots  ask  what  party  holds 
The  helm  of  state  beneath  thy  folds, 
When  threat'ning  enemies  are  nigh. 
But  Bwiftiy  to  thy  reseñe  fly. 

When  they  behold  thee  tempest-tost, 
They  feel  they  in  thy  wreck  were  lost. 
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Sane  party  strife  will  silent  be 
As  oft  as  danger  frowns  on  thee. 

Shall  foreign  or  domeetic  foe 
Ere  lay  thy  sky-bom  glories  low  i 
Man's  civilization  backward  roll  ? 
Kill  frcedom  and  benight  the  soul  ? 
The  curses  of  th'  indignant  world 
Shall  at  the  snaky  head  be  hurl'd, 
That,  wíth  a  traitorous  purpose,  daré 
Degrade  the  dignity  you  bear. 

"  Ambitíon's  fools,"  for  selfish  ends, 
Sow  tares,  and  blast  the  ties  of  friends ; 
To  seize  the  reins  of  guilty  power 
They  bid  the  sword  mankind  devour. 
They  care  not  for  the  general  woe, 
If  thence  their  prívate  fortunes  grow. 
Such  men,  loved  symbol  of  the  free, 
Would  e'en  lay  traitorous  hands  on  thee ! 
Make  all  our  father's  labors  vain, 
And  on  their  soas  place  Slavery's  chain. 
But  fierce  as  lightning  cleaves  the  sky, 
Again  shall  valor  bear  thee  high 
'Midst  bleeding  battle's  stormy  roar, 
Until  the  wicked  plague  no  more. 
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